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JANUARY. 

WORK TO !’!• DONE IN Til!. KITCHEN CARDEN. 

P) epa, aliens Jor Early Crops. 

As early productions of several sorts of kitchen garden vege¬ 
tables are -in particular request, this is now the principal sea¬ 
son to begin to make preparations in forwarding that, business, 
whereby to raise the respective sorts required in early perfec¬ 
tion, both by means of hot-beds, and by culture in the natural 
nrwtid. 

But as some particular sorts oi the more tender species arc 
to be obtained only by aid of hot-beds, such as cucumbers 
and melons; and o',hers of more h;..dy nature, when in request 
in the earliest season, require also the assistance of hot-beds, 
sucb as salladiDg, radishes, asparagus, kidneybeaus, peas, &c. 
that where it is required to have any of those productions as 
early as possible, should now proceed in forwarding, in prepara¬ 
tion, the necessary supplies of hot dung, rich earth, and other 
requisites proper in their cultivation, by hot-beds according, 
as explained for each, under its respective head. 

And for several early natural crops in the full ground, 
should now prepare, warm borders and other similar compart- * 
ments in proper time for their reception by manuring, where 
necessary, with proper dung, ai.d giving a general good digg¬ 
ing, ready for early peas, beans, radishes, spinach, &c. ami 
for the particulars of which, see each sort under its respective 
head, as observed above in the hot-bed articles. 

Early Cucumbers and Melons. 

As it is generally the ambition of most gardeners to excel 
each other in ihe production of early cucumbers, &,c. all no- 
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cessary preparations should bo made this month for that pur¬ 
pose, by preparing dung for hot-beds, in which to raise the 
plants; for they being exotics of a veiy tender quality, require 
the aid of artificial heat under shelter of frames and glasses, 
until June or July, in this country. 

But by the aid of hot-beds, defended with frames and glasses, 
we obtain early cucumbers, in young green fruit, fit to cut or 
gather in February, March, and'April, ike. and ripe melons in 
May, June, and July. 

The proper sorts of cucumbers for the early crops are the 
early short prickly,—loug green prickly; and of which, the 
first sort sometimes comes earliest; bat the last mentioned is 
considerably the finest fruit, and greatly preferable for general 
culture. 

And if early melons are also required, there are several va¬ 
rieties of the fruit: the Cantaloupe is one of the best for its 
handsome growth, good size, and superior flavour; and is in 
much estimation. But it may also be proper to raise some of 
the others for variety: the old Romuna is a great bearei, comes 
early, but the fruit much smaller, though well-flavoured; the 
Polignac is also a flue melon; but it may also be eligible to 
raise two, three, or more of the best.-- >ro'ed difife.an! sorts. 

Observe, that in procuring these seeds for immediate sow¬ 
ing, both of cucumbers and melons, it is advisable to have 
those of two, three, or lour years old. if possible, as the plants 
will generally show fruit sooner, as well as prove more fruit¬ 
ful than those of new seeds, which are rpt to run vigorously to 
vine, often advancing in considerable length before they show 
a single fruit. 

That when intended to raise cucumbers and melons early, 
provide a quantity of fresh horse-stable-dung, as explained 
below, wherewith to make a small hot-bed for a seed-bed, in 
which to raise the plants to a proper growth for ridging out, 
or transplanting into larger hot-beds next month to remain to 
fruit; for this purpose a small bed for a one or two-light frame 
may be sufficient, in which case a good cart-load of proper hot 
dung, or about twelve or fifteen large wheelbarrows full, will 
be enough for making a bed of proper dimensions for a one- 
light box, and bo in proportion for a larger. 

Agreeably to these intimations, provide the requisite supply 
of good horse-stable-dung from the dunghills in stable-yards, 
&c. consisting of that formed of the moist stable litter and 
dunging of the horses together, choosing that which is mode¬ 
rately fresh, moist, and full of heat—rejecting any very dry 
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long strawy and exhausted parts—always preferring that which 
is of some lively, warm, steamy quality; and of which take 
the long and short together as it occurs, in proper quantity us 
above. And being thus procured, proceed to making the hot¬ 
bed, or previously to forming it into a bed ; if the dung is rank, 
it would be proper to prepare it a little to an improved state, 
more successful for that purpose, by forking the whole up into 
a heap, mixing it well together ; and let-it thus remain eight, 
ten, or twelve days, to ferment qtially, aud for the rauk steam 
and fierce heat to transpire, or evaporate in some effectual de¬ 
gree ; and by which time it will have acquired a proper tem¬ 
perament for making into a hot-Ded. 

Choose a place on which to make the hot-bed, in a shelter¬ 
ed dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morning 
and south son : and it may be made either wholly on the sur¬ 
face of the ground, or in a qfallovy trench, of but from six to 
twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wide, according to 
the frame; but if made entirely on the surface, which is gene¬ 
rally the most eligible method at this early season, it affords 
the opportunity of lining the sides of the bed with fresh hot 
dung quite down to the hot >m, to augment the heat when it 
declines, and also prevents wet from settling about the bottom 
of tht oeds, as often happens when made in a trench, which 
chills the dung, and causes the heat soon to decay. 

Then, according to the size of the trarne, mark out the di¬ 
mensions of the bed, either on the ground, or with four stakes ; 
making an allowance for it to be two or three inches wider 
than the frame each way : this done, begin to make the bed 
accordingly, observing to shake and mix the dung well, as you 
lay it on the bed, and beat it down with the back of the fork, 
as you go on : but I would not advise treading it; for a bed 
which is trodden hard will not. work so kindly, aud be more 
liable to burn than that which is suffered to settle gradually 
of itself: in this manner proceed till the bed has arrived at 
the height of three feet, or three feet and a half, which will 
not be foo much : making an allowance for its settling six or 
eight inches, or more, in a week or fortnight’s time; but let 
it be full three feet high; and as soon as finished, let the frame 
and glass be put on ; keep them close till the heat comes up, 
then raise the glass behind, that the steam may pass away. 

The nr..I thing to lie observed, is about earthing the bed, 
in which to sow the seed ; and for which occasion, should have 
a proper supplv of rich, light, dry earth, or compost, ready at 
this season, under some airy, dry shed, or ho' -l, covered at 
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top to keep out rain, that the earth may be properly dry : for 
if too moist or wet at this time, it would prove greatly detri¬ 
mental both to the growth of the seed and young plants, as 
well as be very apt to cake and barn at bottom, next the dung 
by the strong heat of the bed : therefore, observing, that for 
early hot-beds of cocumbers and melons, should generally 
deposit a necessary quantity of proper earth, under some cover 
as above, either the beginning of winter, or at least a fortnight 
or three or four weeks previous to making the hot-bed, in order 
to have it in the dry mellow state above-mentioned, ready for 
immediate use when wanted. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it; previously observing, if it has settled unequally, take off 
the frame and glasses, and level any inequalities ; make the 
surface smooth, put on the frame again, and then lay there¬ 
in as much of the above-mention^ earth as will cover the 
whole top surface of the bed, about three or four inches thick ; 
then fill two, three, or more middling smallish garden-pots with 
more of the aforesaid rich earth, place them within the frame 
’n the hot-lied, put on the glass or glasses, and continue them' 
till the earth in the pots is watm ; and when that is effected 
sow the seeds in the pots, both of cucumbers and melons, 
each separately, more or lees in each pot, according to the 
quantity of plants required ; hut generally considerably more 
of cucumbers than melons, at this season, covering in the seeds 
about half an inch deep with the same earth. 

This done, place the [lots towards the middle of the bed, 
plunging the bottom part a little into the earth, drawing sortie 
of the same up round eacn pot: at the same .time, or in twb or 
three days after, may sow a few seeds in the earth of the bed 
to have a chance both ways, but by sowing in pots, if the bed 
should heat too violently, as is sometimes unavoidably the case, 
the pots can be readily drawn up more or less, out of danger of 
burning the earth, &c. therein; and thus, the sowing in pots it) 
a new-made hot-bed in full heat, may prove a greater advantage 
than sowing in the earth of the bed, with regard to more prii- 
bable safety from burning. 

After sowing the seeds, put dn the lights or glasses' close’; 
but when the steam from the heat of the bed rises copiously, g¥ve 
jt vent by raising one corner of the upper ends or the fights, 
half an inch, or an inch, which is also necessary, in order to 
prevent any burning tendency from the great heat of the bed 
In its early state. 

Continue now to cover the glasses of the hot bed every even- 
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ing about an hour, at most, after the time of sun-setting, with 
garden-mats : and uncover them every morning, not booner 
than between eight and nine o'clock, at this season ; and ob¬ 
serve, in covering up in the evening, that as tile bed will at first 
have a strong heatand steam within the frame, it may be advisable 
to cover only a single mat thick for the first three or four nights, 
as a thicker covering in the early state of the bed might be apt 
to occasion a too violent internal heat and steam of u burning 
nature ; but a3 the great beat increases, augment the covering, 
being careful not to suffer the ends of the mats to bang down 
considerably below the frame, over the sides of the bed, which 
would draw up a hurtful strong steam from the dung, as well 
as confine the steam and heat too much, and keep the bed too 
stiflingly close from the external air, which would weaken the 
germination or sprouting of the seed, and the plants would 
come up weak and of a sickly yellowish hue: observe, therefore, 
these and the following precautions, in order both to prevent 
too great heat iu the bed, and that the plants may rise with a 
proper degree o f strength and healthfal growth. 

Likewise observe, on the above considerations, that in cover¬ 
ing up, or applying the nig.it covering of mats over the glasses, 
durin<* the time the strong heat aad steam continue in the bed, 
it would be proper, when the mats are put on in the evening, 
to raise the upper ends of the g'lass or glasses, half an inch, 
or a little more or less, occasionally, both to give veat to the 
internal rank steam, and to admit a moderate degree of fresh 
airj and which may fasten one of the covering mats to hang 
down a little over the part w here the lights are occasionally 
opened, to prevent the cutting external air from rushing im¬ 
mediately into the frame, especially after the plants arc advanc¬ 
ing. 

Great care is requisite, that the earth in the pots have not too 
much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, and therefore let the 
degree of internal beat in the bed be daily examined; and, if 
any thing of burning should appear, you can conveniently raise 
the pots farther from the dung, from which the danger pro¬ 
ceeds, without disturbing the seeds or plants, and thereby pre¬ 
vent all injury from too much heat, provided you examine tlie 
bed every day, and give proper vent to the rank stean within the 
frame, while of a burning quality. 

In two, three, or four days after the seed is sown, you may 
expect the plants to appear j when it will be proper to admit 
fresh air to them, by raising the upper end of the glass a little 
every day : arid K the earth in the .pots appears dry, refresh it 
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moderately with a little water that has stood in the bed al 
night, just to take off the cold chill; applying it about eleven 
or twelve o’clock of the day, and principally only to the earth, 
about the roots, not over the tops of the plants ; which done, 
shut down the glasses close for about half an hour, or an hour 
then opened again a little, and shat close tovvmds the evening; 
when continue to cover the glass every night with garden mats. 
And at this time also, if the heat of the bed is strong, raise 
the glass a little behind with a prop, when you cover up in the 
evening, to give vent to the steam ; and nail a mat to hang 
down over the end of the glass that is raised, to break off the 
sharp edge of the external cold nigat air from the plants; but 
when the heat is more moderate, the glasses may be shut close 
every night, observing to uncover in proper time every morn¬ 
ing, to admit the essential benefit of the day-light, sun and air, 
to the plants; being careful to continue the admission of fresh 
air at all opportunities in the day-time, to promote strength in 
the plants, otherwise they would run weak, and very long and 
feeble-shanked: raising the glass as before observed, and, if 
windy or very sharp air, to hang a mat before the place as 
above. 

On the day that the plants r.ppear, sow a little mjre seed 
in the same bed, in the manner above mentioned ; for these 
tender plants being liable to suffer by different causes at this 
season, it is proper, therefore, to sown little seed at three dif¬ 
ferent time* in the same bed, at short intervals : for if one 
sowing should miscarry, another may succeed. 

When the plants, however, both of the first and succeeding 
sowings, are two, three, or four days old, they should be plan¬ 
ted in small pots, which pots must be placed also in the hot¬ 
bed, in the manner following :— 

Observe to fill the pots, the day before you intend to remove 
the plants with some rich dry earth, and set them within the 
frame till the next day, when the earth in the pots will be warm ; 
then proceeding to planting, take the plants carefully np iu the 
seed-pots, raising them with your finger, &c. with ail the roots 
as entire as possible, and with as much of the earth as will rea¬ 
dily adhere about the fibres : and thus, the pots of earth being 
ready, arid forming the earth thereof a little concavely hollow a 
small depth, place the plants in the hollowed part of the earth 
slopingly, with their roots towards the centre, and earth over 
their roots and stems, near an inch thick ; observing, if cucum¬ 
bers, to plant three plants in each pot; if melons, two plains 
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in each pot will be sufficient: and if the earth is quite dry, give a 
Very little water just to the roots of the plants only; and directly 
plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, close to one another, 
filling up all the spaces between with earth: and let every part 
of the bed within the frame be covered with as much earth as 
will prevent the rising of the rank steam immediately from the 
dung, which would destroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine the b: d every day, to see that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any thing 
like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as far as you 
see necessary for the preservation of the plants, re-plunging 
them again to their rims A-hen the danger is over. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good con¬ 
dition the plants will have taken root; though that is effected 
sometimes in twenty-fom hours. 

When the plants are fairly rooted, if the earth appears dry, 
give them a little water in the warmest time of the day : and 
if the sun shines it will prove more beneficial: let the watering 
be occasionally repeated very moderately, according as the 
earth in the pots becomes Vy, and appears ir want of a little 
moisture; and for this purpose always have some soft water 
set wnhin the frame a few hours, to be ready to water the 
plants as you shall see occasion'; but always with very great 
cautious moderation at t ms season. 

If there is now a bri^k growing heat in the bed, you should 
in order to preserve it as long as possible, apply some outward 
protection of long stable-titter, straw, waste hay, or dried fern, 
round the sides of the bed, raising it by degrees ronnd the out¬ 
sides of the frame. 

This will defend the beds from the cold piercing wind, heavy 
or driving rains, and snow, if either should happen, for these, 
if suffered to cotne at the bed, would chill it, aud cause a sud¬ 
den decay of the heat, whereby the plants would certainly re¬ 
ceive a great check. 

If a lively heat lie kept up, you may admit air to the plants 
every day, to strengthen their g owth, by tilting the glasses in 
proportion to the beat of the bed, and temperature of the ex¬ 
ternal air: generally observing, in this case, that when there 
happens a sharp cold air, or cutting wind, it would still be 
adviseab.e to nail a garden mat to the upper end of the glasses, 
to hang down over the place where the air is admitted, sup¬ 
ported a little hollow or detached underneath, two or three 
inches from the frame; and it will thus break off and prevent 
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the cutting external air from entering immediate ,y into the 
frame upon the plants, and at the game time admit a proper 
degree of mild fresh air to greater advantage : however, in 
calm moderate weather, this precaution is not materially ne¬ 
cessary. 

About a fortnight, or a little more or less time after the 
bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof to see 
if it wants augmentation j and when the heat begins to decline 
considerably, remove the temporary protection of straw,'hay, 
or fern, from the front and back of the bed, if any was laid 
round it as before advised; then apply a lining of [fresh horse- 
dung, close to one or both sides, as it shall seem uecassary, by 
the heat being less or more decreased ; for a constant regular 
degree of internal heat must be supported, to resist the ex¬ 
ternal cold, and continue the plants in a proper state of advanc¬ 
ing growth : but if the heat is not greatly declined, it would 
be advisable to line only one side first, applying it to the back 
of the bed ; aud in a week or fortnight after line the front, 
&c. forming the lining about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
wide; but raise it very little higher than the dung of the bed, 
lest it throw in too much heat immediately to the earth and 
'oots of the plants : covering the top wit 1 ' eaHli two inches 
thick, to preserve the heat, and prevent the rank steam of the 
new dung from vomim up and entering into the frame, where 
it would prove destructive to the plants ; the lining will soon 
greatly revive the declining heat of the bed, and continue it in 
good condition a fortnight longer 

Ten or twelve days after lining one side, proceed as before, 
removing the protection of straw, litter, &c. if any, from the 
other side, and apply t. lining of hot dung, as above,—after¬ 
wards to both ends;—and these will again lev he and aug¬ 
ment the heat for another fortnight, or more. 

After performing the lining, if very cold, wet, or snowy wea¬ 
ther prevail, it may be proper to lay a quantity of dry long 
litter all around the general lining, which will protect the 
whole from driving cold rains and snow, aud preserve the 
heat of the bed a fine crowing temperature. 

By applying these linings of hot-dung in due time, and re¬ 
newing,them as there shall be occasion, you may preserve the 
bed in a proper temperature of heat, of sufficient duration 
to continue the plants in a free growing state in the same 
bed, until of due size for ridging out into the larger hot-beds, 
finally Ao remain to produce their fruit 
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Observe, however, tnat where there is plenty of hot dung, 
and every proper convenience, von may in order to forward the 
plants as much as possible, prepare a second hot-bed, by way 
of nursery, about a fortnight after making the seed-bed, in 
order to receive the plants th :refrom in tbflr pots, when the 
neat begins to decline, plunging the pots in the earth, as above 
directed ; continuing to support the heat of this bed, as alrea¬ 
dy explained, and in which the plants may be nursed and for¬ 
warded, till they acquire a prop' r size for transplanting finally 
into the fruiting hot-beds. Sec next month. 

When the plants have, advanced in growth with their two 
first rongh leaves, about two or three inches broad, and have 
pushed their two first running finds in the centre, or are a lit¬ 
tle advanced in the formation of one or two short runners, they 
are then of a proper size for lidging out into the large hot¬ 
beds, where they a;e finally to remain, which perform in pro¬ 
per time, according to the directions given in February, u.ider 
the article Cucumbers. 

But in order to strengthen the plants in a more firm stocky 
growth, and to promote a production of fruitful runners, cash 
plant must be stopt (as the- gardeners term it), or topped at 
the fir-f or second joint : i. c. the top of the first advancing 
runner, when formed in the centre like a small find, should be 
pinched or cut off close to the joint as directed in February 
(which see), whore the method of performing it is u.o r e fully 
explained. 

Care of the various sen ts of Lettuces. 

If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-arches 
defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all opportu¬ 
nities, by taking the glasses, or other shelters, entirdy oifi 
when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in very w'et weather, and when sharp cutting winds 
prevail, keep the glasses over them, observing, however, at such 
times, to raise the lights or glasses behind, two or three inches 
in mild days, to admit air to the plants : for if they are kept 
too close, they will be drawn up weak, and attain to but little 
perfection ; but let the glasses be close shut every cold night. 
In severe frosty weather keep them close night and day, and 
cover the classes with mats, or straw, &c. both of nights, and 
occasionally in the day-time, if no sun appears, and the frost 
n rigorous ; also let the same care be observed to those under 
Jioop-arehes ; l.,if lei them have the full air in dry open wea¬ 
ther. 
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Or where any cos lettuce are pricked in a sooth border, close 
under the wall, &c. it would be advisable in hard frost, to 
cover them as above. 

In the above iettoce, in general, pick off all decayed leaves 
when any appear, Yeep them always cleared from weeds; and 
destroy slugs, which often greatly annoy lettuces; and in 
mild weather stir the surface of the earth between, which will 
much enliven the plants. 

Sowing Lettuces. 

Abont the first or second week, or any time in this month, 
if the weather is open, you may sow some green and white 
cos lettuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia 
kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under a south wall or pales, 
&c. a little sloping to the sun, sowing the seeds moderately 
thick at this season, and raked lightly and evenly into the 
ground. 

Sow a little more of the same seed about the middle and 
latter end of this month, in order both to succeed the crops 
sown at the beginning, and as a substitute in case they should 
be ent off by the severity of the weather at thb season of the 
year ; but for the greater certainty of h ivirg a few forward 
lettuce, you may sow a little seed in a dry warm spot defended 
with a frame, and put on t he glasses occasionally j or sow some 
under hand-glasses. 

Bat when required to raise some early lettuce as forward as 
possible, yon may sow some green and white cos kinds, in a 
slender hot-bed under glasses, or occasional shelter of mats, 
for planting out early into warm borders ; or the young plants 
may be greatly forwarded if pricked upon another hot-bed 
next month, anil, in March or April, transplanted into the full 
ground. 

Forcing early Asparagus. 

Hot-beds for forcing asparagus may be made with success 
any time this month, which will furnish young asparagus for 
the table next me nth, and in March. 

Observing for this occasion you must be furnished with plants 
that have been raised in the natural ground till of three or four 
years growth, of a proper size and strength to produce eligible 
crops of good sized asparagus shoots, when planted in a hot¬ 
bed j ami mast be provided with plenty of good hot dong, 
wherewith tij make substantial hot-beds, two feet and a half 
or a yard high, and with proper large frames and glasses tc 
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place on the beds, and garden mats for corering of nights 

&c. 

But for general particulars of the plants, and the necessary 
quantity, as well as of the hot-bed, and other requisites—see the 
article Forcing Asparagus, in February, which is equally 
applicable on the present occasion. 

Sowing Radishes. 

In the beginning, or any time this month, when the weather 
is open, sow some short-topped radishes for an early crop, on 
a warm border, that lies well to the sun, under a wall or other 
fence; and about the middle or latter end of the month you 
may sow more of the same sort, and some salmon radishes to 
succeed the short tops. 

But you should not mix the seed or both sorts together, but 
let each sort be sown separate ; for the short-topped kind will 
come into use sooner by a week than the salmon radish, even if 
both are sown at the same time; besides, the latter runs more 
to leaves than the former. 

The surest method is to soa little of the short topped kind at 
least twice this month: therefore, if you sow in the beginning 
or middle, sow some more towards the latter end of the month, 
in a similar warm situation. 

Or towards the latter end of the mouth, if mild open weather, 
may sow a larger supply of the short- tops, for a more general 
crop; and in which, it thought convenient, may scatter a small 
sprinkling either of carrots, or ronnd-leaved spinach and lettuce, 
to come in after the radishes are drawn off: though, as it is 
adviseable to sow the radishes pretty thick at this season, it would 
be rather more eligible to sow them entirely alone, withont 
intermixture of any other crops. 

You should sow the radish seeds pretty thick at this season ; 
for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it should 
prove sharp, will cut off some, and the birds too, being apt to 
attack them, will destroy many : sow the seed evenly over the 
surface, and either rake it in wiiit a large wide-toothed rake, 
or, if sown in beds, cover it with fine earth from the alleys, 
half an inch deep: then observing, especially if appearance of 
frost, or even in mild weather, it will be of much advantage to 
spread some dean dry straw, or dry long litter, over the snrface, 
two inches thick, which will keep the ground warm, resist the 
frost, and greatly forward the germination of the seed. 

Likewise when the plants begin to come up, continue to protect 
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them from the frost and birds, by spreading straw, &c. as 
above, dry fern, or large garden mats, over the surface, to re¬ 
main till they are fairly above ground, then uncovered every 
mild day, covered at night, and always when frosty weatherj 
using a pitch-fork, ivc. in spreading on the straw covering, 
and a light wooden or other rake to draw it off into the alleys, 
where it must be permitted to lie, to be ready to spread over 
the plants every night, and even in the day when there is oc¬ 
casion, on account of sereie frost, which however should always 
l»e done every evening, especially when there is an appearance 
of frost, but must be taken off every day in mild weather : 
which work of covering early radishes should be continued oc¬ 
casionally, until the plants are advanced at least two or three 
weeks more in growth, according to the temperature of the 
season ; or generally till they have formed the second or rough 
leaves in the centre in the course of the following month ; but 
in default of litter or straw for this purpose, may cover with 
garden mats, first having a quantity of wooden pegs stuck into 
the ground slantways, two inches above the surface, to keep 
Use mats a little detached from the radishes: both of which 
methods of covering early radishes are the general practice of 
the London gardeners, who thereby Lave them ready to draw 
for market plentifully in March. 

But. in order to haw radishes as early as possible, recourse 
may be bad to tne ass-stance of hot beds ; therefore, any time 
in this month, make a moderate hot-bed lor one or more garden 
frames, only _about two feet depth of dung, sufficient just to 
promote the early germination of the seed, and forward the 
plants moderately without running them up long shanked, &c. 
When tlie bed is made, set on the frame ; lay in about six inches 
depth of good light garden earth ; then ha\ ii:g souk: seed of the 
best early dwarf short-topped radish, sow it evenly on the sur¬ 
face, press it into the earth with the back of a spade, and cover 
it half an inch deep with light mould, and put on the glasses. 

When the plants appear, give them a large share of air, cither 
by taking the glasses, &c. entirely off in open mild weather, or 
tilting them up high at one end, as the weather shall permit, 
otherwise they will draw or run up long shanked and be spoiled ; 
and after the plants have been up a few days, thin them regu¬ 
larly with your hand, where they stand too thick, and leave the 
strongest plants standing not less than an inch asunder. Sup¬ 
port a gentle heat in the bed, when it declines, by applying a 
moderate lining of hot dung. 

Soumj of the same seed may be sown on a warm spot in th 
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ommon ground, and covered with a frame, or awning, &o. 
These wili come in at a very acceptable season. 

Carrots. 

If the weather is open and dry about the beginning, or any 
time of this month, let a warm spot of ground be prepared for 
a few early carrots : dig the ground a full spade deep, and break 
the earth well as you go on. 

But this is only intended for a few to come in a little before 
the general crop; therefore, only a small compartment of 
ground should be prepared for this purpose.—Choose a dry 
mild day to sow the seed, and let it be raked in as soon as 
sown. 

In some families young carrots are required as early as pos¬ 
sible, and they may be torwarded by sowing the seed in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed. 

Make the hot-bed about two feet thick of dung, and procure 
some light, rich, dry earth, which lay six inches thick on the 
bed. Sow the seed thinly on the surface, and co'er it with the 
same kind of ear th a quaiter . ' an ineli deep. 

When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in mild 
went It r, and cover them in cold eights, whilst young; and 
when an inch or two high, thin them to about three inches 
asunder; and you will thus have young spring carrots for 
drawing in April and ivfav. 


Spinach. 

Any time in this month, if open weather, you may sow a 
little spinach to come in early in the spring ; at which time it 
will be very acceptable in mos tfainilies. The smooth-seeded, 
or round-leaved kind, is the best to sow at this season, for 
<’arly spring and summer spinach in April and May, the leaves 
being large, more thick and succulent than the triangular 
spinach, though as the latter is hardiest, it may be proper to 
sow also some of that sort at this < ..rly season. 

The first seed may be sown about the beginning of this 
month, and a little more ab nit the middle or towards the lat¬ 
ter end, in ouler to be more certain of a crop, and to have a 
regular succession : sow it either broad-cast, and rake it in, 
or iu flat shallow drills, drawn with a hoe, an inch deep and 
a foot asunder, or in drills between rows of early beans, or 
cabba-i's. Ji;c. 
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Small Salading. 

Make a slight hot-bed, in which to sow the different sorts 
of small salading, that will not now endure the open air at 
this season of the year, such as cresses, mustard, radish, and 
rape, and likewise lap lettuce, to cut while young. 

The hot-bed for these seeds need not be more than about 
eighteen inches or two feet thick of dung, and mnst be covered 
with a frame and glasses. The earth must be light and dry, 
and laid about four to five or six inches thick on the bed: then 
either let small shallow flat drills be drawn from the back to 
the front of the bed; sow the seed therein, each sort sepa¬ 
rately, and very thick, covering them not more than a quarter 
of an inch deep with earth ; or if but just covered is sufficient, 
and the plants will rise more expeditious and regular; or the 
seed may be sown thick all over the surface of the bed, each 
sort separate; smooth it down with the spade, then sift as 
much light earth over as will just cover it, as above observed, 
and directly put on the glasses: or, in want of frames and lights, 
may use hand glasses, observing in general to cover the glass¬ 
es every night, and severe frosty weather, with mats or straw, 
litter, &c. 

As soon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, by 
raising the glasses on props; otherwise they will mould or 
fog, and spoil as fast as they come Hp. 

It must be remembered, that where a regular succession of 
these small herbs is required for salad, should repeat the sow¬ 
ings, at least once a fortnight. 

If you have not hot dung to spare to make hot-beds for this 
purpose, may sow in a sloping bed of natural earth, under a 
shallow garden frame, covered with glassea : allotting for this 
occasion some warm compartments of rich earth in the full 
sun : preparing it in a sloping manner fronting the south, a 
foot higher on the north side than in front. Set a frame there¬ 
on, sinking the back part, &c. so as to have the whole surface 
of the earth within six or eight inches of the glasses ; sow the 
salading, pnt on the glasses, covering them of nights and bad 
weather, as above, and you need not doubt of success; though, 
generally, in severe frosty weather a hot-bed will always prove 
the most effectually successful on this occasion. 

Mint, Tansy, Spc. 

Make a small hot-bed for some mint, when it is required 
at an early season in young green shoots, for sallads and mint 
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3 auce, 8cc. A bed for a small or middling garden frame, of one 
or two lights, may be snfficient for supply of a moderate fami¬ 
ly ; but where larger supplies are required, have the hot-bed 
more extensive in proportion, and in general about two feet 
thick of dung j then set on the frame, and lay aboHt four or 
five inches depth of earth on the bed, ready for planting. 

Then haring some roots of common spear-mint, place them 
upon the surface, pretty thick, and cover them with earth 
about an inch and a half deep j or may place the roots in drills, 
and draw the earth over them. 

The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and wiH 
be in fine order for mint sauce, 8cC. and either to use adone as 
a salad, or to mix among other small herbs. 

By the same means may obtain green tansy and tarragon. 

Parsley. 

Sow some parsley-seed, if open weather, aboot the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month. 

There being two sorts, the common plane-leaved, and the 
cnrled-leaved, the latter is preferable, the leaves being large, 
thick, and bushy, and is in much request for garnish to dishes, 
though boui sorts are eligible as pot herbs, &c. Let the seeds 
be sown each sort separate, in any dry ground, in shallow drill* 
nine inches asunder, aud covered in with earth about a quarter 
of an inch deep. 

Or these seeds may be sown ia a single drill along the edges 
of the kitchen-garden quarteis or borders. 

As this seed sometimes lies five or six weeks before it grows, 
that which is sown now will be forwarding in vegetation to 
come up soon in the spring. 

Caulifiotvers. 

Look over, in open weather, the frames of cauliflower plants 
whieh were raised and planted in frames last autumn for pro¬ 
tection in winter, to plant out in spring for the principal sum¬ 
mer crops; and where withered or damaged leaves appear, let 
them be picked off, and suffer no weeds to grow among them, 
and stir the surface gently between, which will enliven and 
cherish the plants. 

In open '• eather let the plants have plenty of air every day, 
by raising the glasses, or by taking them entirely off when the 
weather is mild and dry'; but generally continue the glasses 
over in rainy weather: and keep them close down every cold 
night, and do net open them at all in frosty weather. 
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In very severe weather cover the glasses every night with 
mats, straw, or fern, &c. also if there be occasion, in the day¬ 
time, in very rigorous frost, and no sun; likewise in such 
weather, lay some litter round the outsides of the frame, for 
this will be very serviceable in preventing the frost from enter¬ 
ing at the sides., 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glasses must also have air 
every mild day, by raising the glasses two or three inches on 
the warmest side; in sharp weather keep them close; in severe 
frost lay some litter round each glass; this will protect the 
plants greatly: but in mild dry weather the glasses may be 
taken off every day for four or five hours; and in quite mild 
weather let the glasses remain tilted also in nights, to admit 
full air, to prevent their drawing up weak, or running into 
flower, at an improper growth; but they must be kept close every 
cold night. 

As slugs often annoy these plants in mild winters, should 
search for them occasionally to prevent their depredations 

May sow a small portion of cauliflower seed towards the 
end of this .month, in a hot-bed, to succeed the winter-standing 
plants, or as occasional substitutes in case these should be 
killed by the frost, or that none were laised last autumn to 
stand the winter, as above.—See February. 

Plant out Cabbage Plants. 

When the weather is open, prepare some ground for cabbage 
plants; let some rotten dung be laid on the ground, which 
should be well dug one spade deep, and the dung properly 
buried in the bottom of the trenches. 

Towards the latter end of u e montn, if the weather is 
mild aud the plants strong, a moderate quantity may be trans¬ 
planted, observing to plant them about two feet and a half 
asunder, or some only half that distance when designing to 
cut,the cabbages while young, in a thinning order. 

The sugar-loaf, early Yorkshire, and Battersea cabbage, 
are proper for this season; but any of the larger sorts may 
likewise be planted at this time. 

Towards the latter end of the month make good the plants 
in the former plantations that have been destroyed by the 
severity of the weather and the vermin. 

On the ground where cabbages are planted now or in the 
spring, if you are stinted for ground, you may sow a small 
crop of spinach in single drills between the wider rows; 
which, if sown now. wilt bo fit to gather off in April and May, 
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Transplant Cabbages, Sfc. for Seed. 

Transplant cahbages and savoys, &c. for seed: this work 
should be done generally in November or December: bat 
where it was omitted in these months, it may stili.be done: 
if the weather will permit, let it be done in the beginning 
of the month. 

The method of preparing and planting them is this:— 

For the purpose of saving seed, jet some of the largest 
and best full-grown cabbages, &c. be taken np in a mild dry 
day, and divest them of the large outer leaves: and if they 
appear wet, place them with the heads downward a day or 
two, to drain off any moisture before planted, to prevent 
their rotting ; or, in default of full cabbages, may use cabbago 
stalks, furnished with good full heads of strong sprouts, as 
they will answer the same, purpose, both in regard to the 
goodness of the seed and its produce. 

Let a dry open compartment of ground, exposed to the 
full sun and free air, be chosen for planting them; and the 
readiest method is to plant them in trenches, as you dig the 
ground: and the plants should be allowed two or three feet 
distance e di way. 

Dig the ground a full spade deep, and keep the trenches 
dear and wide. When you have advanced with the digging 
two feet from the end, then with the spade cut the edge of the 
trench even on the side that is dug, and somewhat perpendicu¬ 
larly downward to the bottom ; then set the cabbages in the 
trench, in a similar position, close to the dug ground, and two 
feet asunder, with the bottom of their heads a little within the 
surface : and having planted one row, proceed again with the 
digging, laying the ground against their stalks and < oots, and 
round the bottom of each head ; continuing with the digging 
till advanced two or three feet from the row of plants ; then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row *in the 
same manner, and so proceed till the whole is planted. Tiiey 
will shoot np into stalks in the sprir™, for flower and s«£d, 
which will ripen in August following. 

Earth up Celery. 

When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day be- 
ore setting in of frost, to earth up such calery that requires it 
in being advanced to some considerable length above the 
ground. 

Lett the earth be well broken. rnJ laid up to the plants lightly. 
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that they may not bo broken down or bruised, raising the 
earth very near the top of the plants : for if severe frosts set 
in, it would destroy, or at least greatly damage such parts as 
are above ground, which if of any considerable length, and 
happen tCF be killed by the weather, would occasion a great 
part of that within the earth to decay or rot downward. 

In some families these plants are required every day; but 
if the ground is frozen hard, \4 cannot easily take them up: 
therefore, at the approach of severe weather, cither cover some 
of the rows with dry long litter, which will prevent the ground 
from being frozen, and will also protect the plants; or, at the 
approach of severe weather, there may, for the service of a fami¬ 
ly, be a quantity of the plants taken up in a dry day: carry 
them into some sheltered place, and there lay them in dry earth 
or sand, a* far as their white or blanched part. 


hi dry open weather let some of the best full-grown endive 
be prepared for blanching, taking opportunity of a dry day, 
when the plants are also dry, and tie the leaves of each plant 
together; they will be blanched for use in a fortnight, proper 
for salads, soups, stewing, &e. 

Likewise may transplant or plunge endive into a raised slo¬ 
ping-ridge or bank of dry earth, for blanching more securely 
from wet or frost, by which the endive, in blanching, is often 
spt to rot at this season, when tied up as it remains in the 
common level ground; though the plants are not always se¬ 
cure, even when laid into a raised ridge err bank of earth, un¬ 
less under cover of some shelter from the weather; however, 
t quantity may be tried differec * “’.lys, occasionally, for the sup¬ 
ply of a family. 

One method is, to piepare, in a dry warm situation, a raised 
ridge or bank of light loose earth, as dry as possible, fronting 
the sug, two or three feet high, the front in a steep slope to 
run off the falling rain, &c.; then drawing up a quantity of 
fulfc grown endive in a dry day, and if rather wet in the heart, 
place them top downward in a covered dry place for a day or 
two to drain off ths moisture; this done, proceed to deposit 
the endive into the steep sloping side of the bank of earth, ga¬ 
thering or tying the leaves of each plant up close together, and 
plangc them horizontally into the earth moderately dose to one 
another, so as the ridge may contain a sufficient quantity. 

After being thus deposited, give occasional protection from 
tost, snow, and heavy rams, eitner by placing a frame, &c. 
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over, or a thick covering of long straw litter; and thus the 
endive will sometimes blanch in tolerable perfection. 

Or, for the greater certainty of blanching and preserving 
good endive at this season, there may be laid a quantity of light 
dry earth, or sand, into any dry shed, or other covered place, 
in a high ridge or round heap, and so bury the endive therein 
as above; or lay some dry earth, or old tan, in a deep garden 
frame, in a ridge, and in which plunge your endive ; and when 
the weather is frosty or wet, the glasses may be put on, and 
other covering if necessary ; by this method you may obtain 
good endive in the severest season, provided care be taken to 
lay in a quantity at the first appearance of hard frosts. One 
frame will contain a great many plants/ 

But with respect to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in severe frosty weather, to cover some 
of the best plants, with any kind of dry long litter; but most be 
immediately removed in mild weather, to prevent putrefaction. 

Beam. 

In the beginning of this month, if the weatn is open, let 
some ground be got ready for a main crop of broad beans. 
The principal large sorts are. 

Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windsor bean, broad Spanish 
bean, broad long-podded>bean. 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent sort, and may be planted 
the first wee'- in this month, if the weather permits ; also the 
toker bean, which is very fine, and a good bearer. Let the 
rows be three feet distant from each other, and set the beans 
either by a blnnt-ended dibble two or three inches deep, or 
drill them in that depth, and about three or fonrtnehes asunder 
in the rows. 

Some Windsor beans may be planted about the same time; 
and the first main [crop may be planted ‘about the, middle, or 
towards the latter end of the month. Let the rows Iw a yard 
asunder, and plant the beans four or five inches apart iq the 
rows, as the plants of this sort grow very strong, and should 
have good room for their growth. 

You may, however, in this month, plant also the broad 
Spanish, long-podded, or any sort of- garden beans that are 
most approved of, either for family use or market. And if some 
small early Magazan or Lisbon beans were not planted before 
Christmas, or have suffered by the frost, let some more of the 
same kinds be now planted the first opportunity of mild open 
weather; either planted in lows two or three feet asunder 
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where they are to remain, or some sown thick in a bed, or part 
of a warm border, under a frame, &c. for transplanting.—See 
October and November. 

Or in ease of a deficiency of the above early beans, either in 
being cot off by the frost, or that none were planted, may now 
sow some thick together, either in a hot-bed, to forward them 
for early transplanting, the bed defended with a frame and 
glasses, or covered occasionally with an awning of mats, &c. in 
severe weather: and thus will be forwarded two or three weeks 
before those now planted at once in the natural ground j giving 
the plants, when come up, full air in all open weather; ana 
when they are advanced one or two inches in growth, transplant 
them into a warm south situation, when the weather is mild, 
planting them in rows two feet and a half asunder. 

Or where there is the convenience of a hot-house, &c. may 
sow some thick in a large wide garden pot or two placed 
therein: and when the beans are come up about an inch in 
growth, inure them by degrees every mild day to the full air, 
to harden them for transplanting as above. 

Sowing Peas. 

Let some bot-spur peas be sown the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop, oa a warm piece of ground, to succeed the same 
sorts which were sown in November and December: the sorts 
are, 

Charlton hot-spur. Golden hot-spor, Reading hot-spur. 
Masters' bot-spur. 

But the first two are the earliest, and the others are excellent 
fine peas, long pods, and good bearers, and proper to succeed 
them. Sow each sort in rows, two feet and half asunder; but 
if you intend to set sticks to them? to climb upon for support, 
let the rows be three feet distance. 

At the*same time also you may sow the first crop of marrow¬ 
fat peas, and they will succeed the hot-spurs; for they will 
come into bearing as the others go off. This pies is much ad¬ 
mired in most families : but the dwarf-marrowfat is the pro- 
perest for sowing at this season; observing if you intend to set 
sticks for these peas to run or climb upon for support. Sow them 
in rows full four feet distant from each other ; bat if no sticks 
are intended, three feet and a half will be quite sufficient. 

For a general list of peas, see the catalogue of the kitchen 
plants at the end of the book, any of which may also be sown 
in open weather. 
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Where a'few early peas are particnlarly required in the most 
early season, they may be obtained by either sowing some in a 
hot-bed to remain, or rather for transplanting from that into 
another j or seme young pea-plants,, as are now advanced an 
inch, or two in growth, may be transplanted into a hot-bed. 

Either of which methods should be perforated the beginning 
of the month, if the weather permits : though the sowing in a 
hot-bed may be done in any weather, or also young pea-piants 
transplanted from a raising hot-bed finally into a larger; ob¬ 
serving, generally, for either method, to have the early dwarf 
frame peas, either sown in a larger hot-bed, in'cross-rows from 
the back to the front, to remain, or rather more eligibly sown 
thick on a smaller hot-bed for transplanting into a larger one 
when about an inch or two high ; or if any of the early for- 
ward-soivn peas, either in a bed, warm border, &c. are now 
of similar proper growth, some may be transplanted into a hot¬ 
bed as above, to remain for production ; or some might: be ex¬ 
peditiously raised, sown in pots in a hot-house, .for transplan¬ 
ting in the same manner ■, or occasionally raised early in a bed 
of natural earth, defended with ironies and glasses; or in a 
warm south border, in a row close under the wall, and trans¬ 
planted into a hot-bed. 

Or some early peas may Oe sown in large pots, or young 
plants, as above, transplanted therein to remain, and placed 
in a forcing-house, or stove, &c. or ms/ also sow or plant 
some dwarf sorts in the borders of a frnit forcing-house. 

Earthing up Peas and Beans. 

If you hare peas and beans already up, in the natural 
ground, one, two, or three* inches high, or more, iaV» advan¬ 
tage of a dry day, when the surface of the ground is dry, And 
draw some earth up to their stems. 

This should not be omitted, for it will strengthen and for¬ 
ward the plants, and protect them greatly from the frost. 

Artichokes. 

Artichokes, if not landed op before, should not be neglected 
any longer, except the severity of the frost prevents it j in 
which case, as these plants are liable to suffer greatly by rigo¬ 
rous weather it is adnseable to give some temporary protection, 
first clearing away the decayed and large old leaves, then apply 
a good thick covering of long, dry strawy dnng or nralchy litter, 
close about each plant: bnt if open weather it would be most 
expedient to land them up ; obseiving, preparatory to this, to 
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cut away aL the large and decayed old leaves close to the ground, 
then dig between, and earth np the plants, as in November and 
December. 

But the work of landing np artichokes should generally be 
performed in November or December; for which see the work 
of those months. It should never be omitted; for it is the 
most general effective method of preserving the plants h» severe 
winters. 

And after they are landed, if the frost should prove very se¬ 
vere, it will also be proper to lay light dry mulch, or long lit¬ 
ter over the rows : if the plants are of the trne globe sort, too 
great care cannot be taken to preserve them ; for sometimes a 
severe winter makes a great havoc among them; and, in spring, 
young sets to recruit the plantations are often so very scarce, 
that they can hardly be obtained for any money. 

Muthroonu. 

Mnshroom-heds should be carefully attended to at this sea¬ 
son. They should have sufficient covering to defend them ef¬ 
fectually from the frost, rain, or snow; which shooid not be 
less than twelve inches thick ; and if heavy rain or snow should 
have penetrated quite through the covering, this must be re¬ 
moved immediately, or your spawn will he in danger of perish¬ 
ing. Replace it with a good covering of clean and dry wheat 
or other straw; and in wder to defend the bed more effectually 
from wet and cold, i t is advisoable to spread some large mats 
or canvas cloths over the straw, which will greatly preserve the 
beds. 

Mushroom-beds may now he made, if required: they will 
afford a full crop in spring and beginning of summer, thongh 
probably not so successful as the autamaal-made beds. See 
the Kitchen Garden for September, for the method of making 
and spawning the beds, &c. 


THE* FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pruning Apple and Pear Tree* in Eipalier, and againtt 
Wall*. 

Where there Bre wall and espalier apple and pear trees yet 
unpruned, that work should now be forwarded as much as pos¬ 
sible, and may be safely performed upon all sorts, withont fear- 
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ii>g any danger from frost injuring the trees in the cut parts, 
even if it happens when performing the operation. 

Apple and pear trees being of the spur-bearing kind, and 
their mode of bearing similar, one method of pruning answers 
for both ; they, producing their truit upon short natural spurs 
from the sides and ends of thtf branches/and the same branch¬ 
es continue bearing for many years, increasing their quantity 
of fruiUspurs as they gradually advance in length; let it there¬ 
fore be remarked, that in the general course of pruning 
those trees, their branches and shoots are not to be shortened, 
but generally trained along horizontally to the espalier and 
wall, at their natural length, at least as far as there is scope 
of room to extend them ; never shortened except on particular 
occasions, below explained ; and the whole trained four to five 
or six inches asnnder. 

Keeping therefore this in mind, look over the general branch¬ 
es, in which observe, that in such advancing young trees as 
are still in training, requiring a farther supply of young wood 
to form the head, be careful to select and retain a proper quan¬ 
tity of the best-placed last summer's shoots at full length, and 
generally a terminal shoot to each mother branch ; and cut out 
all the superfluous and irregular ones ; but, in full-trained or 
old trees, still retaining the former trained or same individual 
bearing branches for many years, as long as they continue fruit¬ 
ful ; and only examine any particular branches that appear 
worn ont or decayed, or any that are too much crowded or very 
irregular, and't such be now pruned out; at the same time 
observe where any of the last summer's shoots are wanted to 
supply vacant spaces, and retain them accordingly j cutting 
out altf the superfluous or over-abundant, close to the main 
branches; likewise, let all foreright and other ineg"\ar-placed 
shoots be cut away ; carefully retaining the leading shoot to all 
the main branches, where theiv m scope to run them ; so re¬ 
taining the general branches and the necessary supply of young 
wood, about four to five or six inches asunder, to be trained 
to the wall, &c. all at their full length, as aforesaid ; and, ac¬ 
cording as they advance in length, still continue extending them 
to the wall and espalier, without shortening, at least as far as 
their limited space admits. . 

In the course of this pruning, have particular care to pre¬ 
serve all the natural fruit-spurs : but cut away all those form¬ 
ed of the remaining stumps of shortened shoots, for these 
rarely produce any tiling but a confusion of unnecessary wood- 
shoots every summer: and for which reason be careful, in 
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pruning out the superfluous and irregular shoots, always to cut 
thf in quite close to whence they originate. 

Then train in all the remaining proper branches and shoots 
at their full length, about from four to five or six inches asun¬ 
der, as aforesaid, without reducing them in length either in the 
summer or winter pruning. 

By the above practise the shoots or branches of these trees, 
will, abont the second or third year after they are laid in, be¬ 
gin to produce short shoots or spurs (as they are generally ter¬ 
med) about an inch or two in length : some not above half an 
inch ; and from these the frnit is produced. 

But if the branches of these trees were to be shortened, it 
would be cutting off the very part where blossom buds or spurs 
first begin to appear ; and instead of those fruitful parts, they 
would send forth a number of strong wood-shoots. This plain¬ 
ly shows, that the shoots which are intended for fruit-bearing 
must not be generally shortened ; for if that is practised, the 
trees would constantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. 

If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of these trees, 
then occasional shortening some of the adjacent young shoots 
may be necessary, whereby to promote a production of laterals 
the ensuing summer to furnish the vacancy. 

For instance, if there is any vacant part in a tree, and two, 
three, or more shoots, arc requisite to furnish that vacancy, and 
only one shoot was produced in that part the preceding sum¬ 
mer, that shoot, in such a case, being now shortened to four 
or five buds, it, if strong, will produce three or four lateral 
shoots the summer following. 

Pruning Plum* and Cherrie*. 

- This is also a proper season to prone and nail plums and 
cherries, either against walls or espaliers. 

Let it be observed, in the pruning of these trees against 
walls or espaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being 
of the spur-bearing kind, producing the fruit upon short natu¬ 
ral spars or studs, emitted along the sides of the branches, of 
from two or three to many years old, so must accordingly retain 
the same branches, many years for bearers; which must not be 
shortened in the course of pruning, but trained horizontally at 
their fnll length, abont three or fourto five or six inches asun¬ 
der ; also all young shoots of the last year's growth, as are 
bow proper to be reserved in vacancies, to furnish the wall or 
espalier with bearing wood, most not be shortened ; but every 
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such shoot or branch must be left entire j and this should at 
all times be observed, which is the only certain method where¬ 
by to rendor the branches (fruitful. 

lu the operation of pruning t.iese trees, observe, as advised 
for the apple and pear trees, to give proper attention both in 
any young trees still under training, and in the fully-trained 
older trees furnished with the requisite expansion of branches. 

Observing, in the former, i. e. the young trees under train¬ 
ing, that where farther supplies of branches are required in 
order to form a proper expansion of bearers trained in regula¬ 
rity, should be careful to leave some best wtU-placed young 
shoots for that purpose ; and cut out the improper and unne¬ 
cessary, snch as foreright and other irregular placed growths; 
or also any superfluous or over-abundant shoots, that may 
occur in particular parts of the trees ; retaining the reserved 
proper shoots mostly at their full length, for training as above : 
and they will thus, in from one, two, or three years’ growth, 
furnish natural fruit-spurs for bearing j but generally sooner 
in the cherries than the plums, as some sort of cherries will 
probably bear fruit the same _ ear, on the young shoots now 
trained in : the morella, in particular, bears mostly on the one- 
year-old shoots : for observations thereon—see November. 

And in the full-trained trees of the above sorts, look care¬ 
fully over the general expansion; and where any occasional 
supply of young wood appears necessary, select and retain 
some best placed proper shoots of last summer accordingly, 
cither to furnish any present vacancy, or to train in between 
the main branches where it may seem expedient, in order to 
be advancing to a bearing state, ready to supply any apparent 
future occasion; but in the'morelln particularly, above men¬ 
tioned, retain always a general supply for principal bearers: 
(see November:) and prune out all irregular and superabun¬ 
dant shoots close to the mother brandies j and if casual worn- 
out or decayed old unfruitful branches occur, let diem now be 
cot out, retaining young wood' of proper growth, (be. to supply 
their place; preserving also, in aU vacant spaces, a supply of 
the best young shoots at their natural length, as above advised, 
and a leading one to each branch ; being careful to preserve 
all the short naturil fruit-spurs, and cut away dose any remain¬ 
ing naked stumps of former shortened shoots : then, as soon 
as a tree is thus pruned, proceed to train in all the proper 
shoots and branches to the wall and espalier, at their full 
length, as aforesaid, at the above-mentioned distances: and 
all those thus treated will, In two or three years’ time, send 
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out many short shoots, or fruit-spurs, about hSIf an inch or 
an inch in length; and from these spurs the fruit is always 
prodneed. 

Tiiese spurs generally appear first toward the upper part,. 
or that which was once the superior part of the one, two, and - 
three year old branches ; and if shortening was to be practis¬ 
ed, those parts would consequently be cut away where the 
blossom-buds would have otherwise first made their appearance. 
Therefore, in tiie course of pruning apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, never shorten or top the young shoots that are 
left for a supply of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing 
branches, if room to extend them ; and they will thus all gradu¬ 
ally form themselves into a plentiful bearing state. 

But if shortening was generally practised to those kinds of 
fruit trees, as is the case with many pruners, it would prove 
their manifest destruction in regard to preventing their fruit¬ 
fulness : for, in the places where fruit-buds would otherwise 
naturally appear, there would advance nothing but strong wood 
shoots; so that the trees would be continually crowded with 
useless and unfruitful wood. 

When, however, there is at any time a supply of wood wan¬ 
ted, then shortening particular shoots may be proper, as observ¬ 
ed above for the apples and pears. 

General observations in pruning all the above Trees. 

We observed above, that shortening the branches of apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees, was not proper in the general 
course of pruning; it, however, in some particular cases, is 
most necessary; for which take the following hints : — 

For example, when tiie trees, for walls and espaliers parti¬ 
cularly, are about one year old from tiie budding or grafting, 
either in the nursery, or newly planlcd against nails or espa¬ 
liers, with their first shoot immediately from the budding or 
grafting, at full length, it is proper to shorten or head down 
these shoots near the insertion of the bud or graft, to force out 
lateral branches, which is called heading down the trees ; but 
this should not be done till spring, cutting them down to four 
or five eyes ; which will procure a production of lateral shoots 
near the head of the stock from these remaining lower eyes or 
buds, the following summer, in order for training in according¬ 
ly, that the wall or espalier may be regularly furnished with 
branches from the bottom. After this the branches kf& to be 
trained along at their full'length, except it appears necessary 
to shorteu some or all of these lateiai shoots, in order tha* 
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each may throw out also two or three lateral branches to fur¬ 
nish that part of the tree more effectually ; training the said 
lateral shoots also at their full length; but if there appear 
to be still more branches wantiesome of the most convenient 
of these last shoots may also be shortened to promote their 
piodncing a farther supply of lateral branches, sufficient to 
give the tree its proper form j, for the great article in this 
training-pruning is to encourage ai d assist young wall and es¬ 
palier fruit-trees, in their first two or three yews’ growth, to 
produce shoots in proper places, so as to cover the wail or espa¬ 
lier regularly with branches, from the bottom to the top. 

Dut when the trees have acquired br anches enough 1 to effect 
the first proper formation of the head, they will afterwards 
naturally furnish further supplies to cover the wall or espalier 
regularly every way, to the allotted extent, without any farther 
shortening, except on particular, occasions, when a vacancy 
happens in any part, according to the rule mentioned in the 
article of apples and pears. , * 

There is one thing farther to be observed in pruning apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees ; tid that is, when the trees have 
acquired branches enough to cover the wall or espalier, at 
the distn e above mentioned, men all those young shoots of 
the last summer’s growth, that are not wanted in vacancies to 
form new hearers, must be cut off quite close to the place from 
whence they arise, leaving no spurs but the fruit spurs that are 
naturally produced, which every branch will be plentifully 
furnished with, if the above rules are observed. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and nailed 
any time in tiiis month, if the weather should prove mild j or 
at all opportunities, without danger of any material injury, if 
p uned in frosty weather. 

For although these trees are rather tenderer than the sorts 
before mentioned, and the frost is more apt to affect them in 
some degree at the newly-cut parts, is only extremely rigo¬ 
rous frost that can any way effect them in consequence of prun¬ 
ing, and that not materially. 

In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apri¬ 
cots, little or no difference is to be observed; they all produce 
their fruit principally upon the young shoots of the former sum¬ 
mer, the fruit-blossoms rising directly from the eyes of the 
snoots, a plentiful supply of which must’be reserved annually in 
every part to train m for betring : they also, sometime’ 1 , bear 
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ou the email natural spurs arising on the two or three years’ 
wood, which generally occur more frequently In the apricots ; 
and all such spurs should be carefully preserved, for they gene¬ 
rally bear gomf fruit: keeping in mind, however, that the young 
yearling shoots are to he considered as the general bearers j 
observing, that as the general branches and bearing shoots are 
to be trained to the wall horisontally, about three to four or 
five inches distance, we must prune ont annually all superabun¬ 
dant shoots, or that are more thaa can be trained in with pro¬ 
per regularity.; likewise a considerable part of the old, or two 
last years’ bearers; and, observing, that as a general supply of 
the best of the last year's shoots must annually be left in a re¬ 
gular manner in every part of the tree, to bear the fruit the 
succeeding summer, each of the said shoots must be shortened 
more or less, according to their strength, now, in the winter 
pruning, as directed below, in order to encourage them to pro¬ 
duce a more regular succession of bearing wood in the ensuing 
summer. The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit 
in the summer after that; and the same shoots both bear the 
fruit and a supply of successional shoots at the same time for 
future bearers, 8cc. 

Before you begin to prune, in these tree* particulariy, it is pro¬ 
per generally to unnail all the young shoots which were nailed 
last summer, and great part of their respective mother bran¬ 
ches, by which means \ou wil* have room to examine tha 
shoots, and to use your knife properly. 

Jn the course Of pruning tltese trees, be Careful to select 
the most promising and best situated shoots at the above dis¬ 
tances, in a regular manner, advancing as it were, one after 
another, in every part of the tree, making room for them> by 
cutting out aQ the other treeless or unnecessary shoots, together 
with a proportionable share of the former bearers, before inti¬ 
mated, and old naked branches not furnished with bearing 
wood. 

For example, you aue to observe that these young shoots 
are, as above hinted, produced principally upon those shoots 
which Were laid in last winter, and which produced the fruit 
last summer: and some casually on the older wood; but shall 
suppose many of the said shoots, or branches, which were laid 
iu last winter, to have produced each three shoots in summer, 
and that they now all remain, but that there may not be room 
to (ay in more than one of the said shoots on each of the branch¬ 
es ; it remains to be considered, which of these three shoots on 
each branch is proper to be left; whether the uppermost, mid.- 
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die, or lower of the three.; there is bo general rale for this, 
but we will suppose the middlemost ; iu 'which case, cat off the 
lower one quite dose to the branch, and then that part ot the 
branch which hath the upper shiot upon it must be pruned 
down to the middle one; so that there is only the middle shoot 
now remaining, which terminates or makes the end of the 
branch: but, if it is thought most convenient to leave the up¬ 
permost of the three, the middle and lower are to be cut away 
close to the branch; or, on the contrary, if the lower shoot 
only is to be left, cnt off the branch with the middle and npper 
shoot thereon, dose to the lower one: and if thought most pro¬ 
per to leave in any place two out of three shoots on a branch, 
then the npper and lower are apparently most proper, provideJ 
they l r. the best shoots, and to cut out the middle one: or if two 
lower shoots appear best for your purpose, cut off the upper part 
of the branch with the top shoot close to the middle one; and, 
if to retain the two upper shoots, prune out the lowermost: 
there may not always happen to be just three young shoots on 
every year’s branches: but I choose to mention that number, 
that I may be the better able, in this small compass, to explain 
and convey some idea of the method practised in pruning these 
sorts of tr 3s. 

At the same time, observe, in the above general pruning, to 
retain the most promising well-placed shoots, of the best mid¬ 
dling, or moderately strong growth, and which appear the most 
fruitful or likely to furnish a proper supply of blossom-buds ; 
rejecting very .,'eakly slender shoots, and such as are very long- 
jointed, likewise uncommonly thick spongy growths, as also re¬ 
markably rank luxuriant*, cutting them all clean out; likewise 
the foreright and others ill-placed, that conld not be trained 
with proper regularity.—And, as yon proceed, cut »ome con¬ 
siderable part of the past bearers-of the last, fir two or three 
preceding years to make room for the above yonng supply ; 
pruning them down to some eligible lateral shoots, or some oc¬ 
casionally to their origin, as it may seein expedient: alio take 
out casual old naked branches, advanced of some considerable 
length, without being now fbrnished with lateral yonng bearers, 
or fruitful shoots, eligibly placed for trainiug where wanted; 
pruning them either entirely out to make room for the more 
frnitful wood, or pruned down, more or less, to any more prolific 
well-placed young branch proceeding therefrom, and that is fur¬ 
nished with young shoots for bearing. 

Next, let it be remembered, that as you proceed in pruning 
these" trees, most of those vouhg shoots that are left to bear 
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must be shortened, especially the smaller, the middling, ami 
those of moderate growth, both to strengthen them in their fu 
ture production, and to promote the producing more certainly 
a supply of successional lateral shoots next summer, properly 
situated, so hs to continue every part of the tree always well 
furnished with bearers; for without this precaution of shorten¬ 
ing tile shoots, many of them arc apt to run up, producing la¬ 
terals only, mostly towards the upper part, leaving tiie bottom 
naked; whereby the tree in time becomes devoid of bearing 
shoots below: so that the shortening should be performed 
more or less, according to their strength, and that of the 
tree in general. 

For instance, if a tree is weak, or but a moderate shooter, 
generally leaving the shoots about five or six inches apart, for 
training in nearly at that distance, let them be shortened ac¬ 
cording to their strength ; some of the weaker shoots to five, 
six, or eight inches , 1 others of stronger growth, out to about 
ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches long : for the shor 
tuning shonld always he performed, more or less, according to 
the different shoots, and, in some degree, according as the blos¬ 
som-buds appear situated higher or lower on the respective 
shoots; not to shorten below all the said buds, in those shoots 
designed principally for bearing. 

When a tree is in a moderate good condition, neither very 
vigorous nor weakly, hut a middling strong shooter, the shoots 
may be left nearly about three, four, or five inches asunder, 
and should be shortened rather less in proportion than the 
foregoing, but agreeable to the same rules in shoots of differ¬ 
ent growtli; pruning some to about eight, ten, or twelve inches^ 
others to fifteen or eighteen incites long, or more, according to 
their strength and situation iu dilfercnt paits of the tree, as 
well as, in some cases, to the apparent situation of the blos¬ 
som-buds, in being placed higher or lower on the respective 
shoots selected for bearers, as before observed. 

But when any trees arc of very vigorous growth in their 
general'shoots, they must be shortened but moderately; or 
some shoots very little ; iu which some of the less vigorous may 
be cut to about twelve or fifteen inches ; but in stronger shoots 
prune off only about one-third or fourth of their length, or some 
of the most luxuriant left ^mostly at their full length : for if 
the strong shoots'of a generally vigorous tree where to be much 
shortened, it would occasion their shooting still more luxuri¬ 
antly to rampant unfruitful wood ; therefore the vigorous shoots 
should bo very moderately shortened; and where they arc 
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general in a tree, it isadviscable both to leave them closer untl of 
mut'li greater length thou the shoots in moderate growing trees, 
that the exuberance of sap may be expended in the larger 
extent and expansion of wood, and the tree thereby in time be¬ 
come a more moderate shooter and a good bearer. 

Observe, however, in shortening the shoots in general, both 
in trees of moderate, middling, and strong growth, that in those 
shoots adapted for principal bearers Uie ensuing season, should 
be careful not to cut away too low, or below all or most of 
the blossom-buds, or parts where they are expected to advance, 
bring generally distinguishable from the leaf or shoot-buds by 
their round, plump, swelling appearance, the others being ob¬ 
long, narrow, and Cattish ; and therefore should give proper 
attention to shorten accordingly in the shoots where the fruit- 
buds arc apparent. 

Likewise, observe, that in shortening the bearing shoot or 
others of those trees, they should generally, wjicre practicable, 
be cut to an eye or wood-bud that is likely to produce a shoot 
for a leader the ensuing season ; the shoot bud-eyes being dis¬ 
tinguishable from the fruit or blossom-buds, by their longer, 
flattish fm ., the others being roundish, swelling, and turgid ; 
or inaj also, occasionally, prune to an eye having one or two 
blossom-buds, as frequently, from the same eye, shoot-buds 
are also formed on one * ide of the single or between the two 
twin blossom-bud* afoics.iid, and from which a good leading 
shoot will be n.„st likely produced, whioh is necessary to the 
welfare of the fruit : for where a leading shoot is produced at 
qr near the extiemily of a bearing branch, it draws nourishment 
to the fruit more effectually. 

After having pruned one tree, let it be directlv nail ;d as you 
go on ; observing to lay in the branches and shoots horizontally, 
[K-rl’cctly straight, and parallel to each other at the above-men¬ 
tioned distances, nailing them all close to the wall in a neat 
manner. ' 


Vines. 

Vines may be piuned any time this month, when the weather 
will permit. 

In training end priming vines, observe that the young shoots 
of last summer arc the only bearing wood ; end the branches 
and bearing shoots should be trained from about eight to ten or 
twelve inches distance, either horizontally or perpendicular, as 
• he space of walling, &c.. will admit; and therefore, in the 
pruning, carefully leave a sufficient quantity of the last year's 
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shoots, at the above distances, so that every part may be pro¬ 
perly furnished with them ; for it is from these only that th« 
bearing shoots are produced, which yield the fruit in the suc¬ 
ceeding summer; and to make room for the snccessional supply 
of bearing shoots, must cut away some equal portion of the 
former bearers, together with all the superfluous or over-abun¬ 
dant and useless young wood, cutting them close to the old 
branches j and let each retained shoot be shortened to form 
about three or four, to five or sis buds, or eyes, according to 
their strength; cutting them about an inch above an eye, and 
somewhat sloping. 

.Thus, in the conrse of pruning vines, you should always 
leave every year a proper supply of young shoots, both to¬ 
wards the bottom, middle, and upper part of the wall, in 
order that there may be a constant succession of young wood 
coming np in regular order, in every part of the tree, prun¬ 
ing out the superabundancy, as just observed: and also.part 
of most of the former bearers of last year, &c. and casual 
long naked old wood, to make room for the successions! young 
supply, pruning them less or more down to some best young 
shoots, or lateral branch furnished therewith: and any long naked 
old branch, not furnished with lateral young wood, advanced 
a considerable length, or to the extent of the limited space 
of walling, &c. in that unfruitful state, should be taken off, 
either quite to the bottom, or to some convenient lateral young 
branch to supply its place. 

As soon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed up 
straight and close to the wall, at the above-mentioned dis¬ 
tances. 


Fig-tree. 

Fig-tree pruning is advised to be deferred till next month, 
or March, where see the method explained. 

f • 

Prune Gooieberry and Currant 'Trent. 

Gooseberries and currants bear both on the young one or 
two years’ wood, and upon the several years’ branches, gene¬ 
rally upon small spurs rising naturally all along the sides ; 
and in each winter-pruning, it will be required to cut out 
any casual worn out, decayed, and very irregular branches, 
and a proportionable snpply .of last summer’s young shoots 
retained, and the rest pruned oat. 

In pruning gooseberries, let them always ,be kept thin of 
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branches, and these not permitted to grow ramblingly 
across one another, but all pruned to some regular order, 
so as the main bearers, or general branches and shoots, 
stand sis or eight inches distance at the extremities; ami 
generally either keep the mitddle somewhat hollow, or, ii 
permitted to run up full in the heart, keep it thin of branches, 
as above advised; so that yon will now prnne out any irregu¬ 
larities, &c. such as casual crowding, cross-placed wood, and 
any worn out or naked old branches, retaining yonng shoots, 
where necessary, to supply their places; and ent out all the 
superabundant lateral shoots of last summer, close to the old w ood, 
only retaining here and there a good one in vacancies, or occa¬ 
sionally towards the lower parts, to be advancing to a bearing 
state, to supply the place of casual worn-out bearers: and gene¬ 
rally leave, where pract'.caole, a terminating or leading shoot 
to each maiiroraneb, either such as is placed natur^ly at 'or 
near the end of the branch; or, occasionally, where anjjbranch 
is too long or rambling, prune it down to some convenient late¬ 
ral shoots, &c. to remain for a terminal leader; and in WRth 
cases, generally leave but one te: ninal to each branch; and 
all those shoots now retained, both lateral and terminal, should 
either be mostly left entire, and only shorten long stragglers, 
and very bending and reclining growths, occasionally; or, at 
least, by no means shorten the shoots of these trees too much ; 
for by cutting them very short they are made to produce a deal 
of wood and but small fruit: and being so full of wood, as to 
exclude the sun and free air in summer, the fruit cannot ripen 
well; and it likewise renders it troublesome to get at the fruit, 
when fit to gather Never clip the trees with garden shears, 
as is the .practice of some ignorant persons. ‘ 

Currant bushes should likewise be kept thin and regular, not 
suffering the branches to rnn promiscuously across each other; 
for when suffered to grow so irregular and crowding, they pro¬ 
duce but small fruit; and the great thicket of branches exclu¬ 
ding the essential benefit of the sun, the berries Will not ripen 
freely and regular with a%ood flavour, observing therefore to 
keep the general branches thin, about six or eight inches asun¬ 
der ; in which, if any are too crowded oi over-abundant, 
prune out the most irregular'; also any cross-placed branches, 
and casual wor.- out old bearers, together with all the irregu¬ 
lar-placed and superabundant young shoots of last summer, * 
preserving only occasional supplies of the most regular ones in 
vacancies, and a leading one at the termination of each branch, 
agreeable to the rule; rwhibited ah w ‘n pruning the gooseberry 
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bushes i and the general upper shoots may be mostly shor¬ 
tened more or less, where required to keep the head to a mo¬ 
derate extent, and of a compact firm growth. 

Observe in pruning young gooseberry and currant bushes, let 
those designed for standards be pruned to a clean single stem, 
eight, ten, or twelve inches; and being careful to retain a requisite 
supply of the best young shoots properly situated above to form 
the head accordingly, cut out the irregular and ill-placed ; and 
the retained proper shoots may in some be moderately shorten¬ 
ed, especially such as run away straggling from the rest; and 
any proper shoots advancing below, may be permitted to re¬ 
main entire till advanced equal with the others above, &c. that 
the whole may come on as equally as possible, to form a regu¬ 
lar head. 

Currants and gooseberries trained against walls or palings, 
&c. should also have a necessary pruning and regulation in the 
general tranches, or as may be required, cutting out the su¬ 
perabundant and irregular-placed shoots of last summer, or any 
casnal too crowding and disorderly growing older branches, or 
such as appear unfruitful, or any of a worn-out or decayed 
state, and all dead wood ; retaining young roots advancing from 
below, and in the most vacant parts, shortened more or less 
or left entire, according to room for extending them : and train 
the general branches, &c. three or four to five or six inches dis¬ 
tance. 

Planting Gooseberries and Currants. 

Currants and gooseberries may also be planted ; and if the 
trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitcheu garden, 
or in cross rows to divide' the ground into wide compartments, 
should prune them up to one clean stem, of about ten, twelve, 
or fifteen inches, before you form the head of the tree : for 
when these trees are suffered to branch away immediately from 
the bottom,-they, by spreading out so near the ground, will 
impede the growth of any crops that grow near their low ex¬ 
pansion, and render it troublesome to work about them, in the 
occasional business of digging, hoeing, weeding, &c.; besides, 
they do not appear so agreeable? as when trained to a single 
stem supporting a regular head of branches. 

. Generally plant these shrubs six or eight feet distance in the 
rows ; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows be eight 
»r ten fedt asunder. 

Likewise plant currants against walls and palings ; some 
against south walls for earliest fruit, and others on north wails. 
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for latest production j planted six or eight to ten feet distance : 
and the branches permitted to advance qnite from the bottom, 
and trained up regularly to the wall, &c. three or four to five 
or six inches asunder. 

Or may also plant some best early 'sorts of gooseberries 
against a south wall, for earliest production both of green and 
ripe fruit; planting and training them as above in the cur- 
rants. 

Prune Raspberries. 

In pruning these plants, observe that a fresh supply of shoots 
arise from the roots every year in summer for bearing the suc¬ 
ceeding year; ’ for the shoots, when but one-year old only, 
alwaj s produce fruit, and totally die in winter following, those 
of each year being succeeded by the successional supply, from 
the roots of young shoots of the last summer, to bear the ensu¬ 
ing season ; therefore, as the shoot which produced fruit last 
year will now be dead, they must be cut away close to the sur¬ 
face of the ground : and leave standing upon each rootr three 
or four of the strongest shoot- of the last summer's growth to 
bear fruit the same year in the ensuing summer; but cut the 
rest dovi.. to the ground. 

Those shoots which are left to bear, must be each of them 
shortened; in doing which, cut off about one third or fonrth of 
the length of each shoot, according to their strength; observing, 
as they generally form a bend at top, it is proper to shorten 
them at a liwa below the bending part; and if they are left 
longer, or that they straggle wide and irregular from one ano¬ 
ther, may plait or tie them together, either uprightly or arch¬ 
ways at top, to support them in an erect position. 

The ground should then be digged, between the .ows ; and 
as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the standing 
plants should be taken away, and all shoots growing in the in¬ 
tervals dug up. 

Planting Raspberries. 

Yon may now make fresh plantations of raspberries, observ¬ 
ing to procure young plants that are furnished each with one 
strong shoot of last summer, which may be obtained plentifully 
from any old plantation, as they always send up abundance of 
off-set suckers for sets, preferring those with good fibrous roots, 
rejecting such whose roots are naked and woody; prone off the 
weak tops of the shoots, and the long straggling roots, and 
plant them, by opening email npcrturcs with a spade, in rows 
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four feet and half asunder, and two or three feet distance in 
eaclr row. 

This distance appears considerable at first; bnt they should 
never be planted closer, as the advantage of it will be seen in 
two years' time for when planted too dose, they will in the 
summer season form a perfect thicket, insomuch that the frnit 
will be small, and not ripen with a good flavour, nor can you 
come at them readily, when fit to gather. 

These plants should be planted in an open situation. For 
particulars, see October. 

Preparation* fur Plantation* of Fruit Trees. 

If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for the wall or for espaliers, the borders should be trenched two 
spades deep: but previously, if the soil is poor, or very light, 
id wants augmentation, it would be of much advantage to add 
a supply of fresh strong earth or compost or good loamy earth, 
if it can be obtained, and rotten dung, working the whole 
together ; and may be applied either wholly to the general 
border, or only at present to the place where each tree is to 
be planted, anti the rest supplied by degrees ; but if ouly some 
trees are wanted in different places, and that any improvement, 
as above, is thought necessary, it need only be applied in the 
places where the trees are intended, as just observed : prepar¬ 
ing the improvement, about three to four or five feet in .width, 
and one good spade deep, at least, for each tree. 

If an orchard is to be planted, and the soil is bnt indifferent, 
it will be of advantage to add some very rotten dung, and fresh 
foam, or any good earth or compost the most easily obtained, 
in each hole where the trees are to stand ; working the earth, 
loam, and dung well together. 

However, in intending any plantations as above, it may be 
proper to observe, that when the ground is naturaliy'of some 
tolerable fertile quality, good staple earth, or moderate loam, 
or other good mellow cultivating sdil, as that of a garden or 
good field land, it will not require any other improvement than 
to dig or trench the grbnnd a proper depth of one or two 
spades, as it may admit, or occasionally, at present, only to dig 
the holes for the trees. 

Planting Fruit Trees. 

Plant fruit trees, where required, in open weather, of any 
sorts intended, both for walls, espaliers, and standards j for 
wall t[ic sorts are apricots, yeaches, nectarines, plums, 
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cherries, pears, vines, figs ■ for espaliers, apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, cherries; and for standards, the principal sorts are 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, with smaller portions of quinces, 
medlars, mulberries, filberts, services, &c. See February, 
and March, November, &c. 

Let the wall and espalier trees be planted fifteen feet' asunder 
at least ; but if eighteen or twenty, it will prove of considerable 
advantage, by admitting of a large scope for the horizontal ex¬ 
tension of the branches ; anti let fuli standard trees be planted 
thirty or forty feet distance. See February, &c. 

Protecting the Roots of, and supporting new-planted Trees. 

If the weather should cow prove severe, it will be proper to 
protect the roots of new-planted fi nit trees from being hurt by 
the frost, by laying mulch, or dung litter, on the surface of the 
ground, particularly the choicest of the stone fruit kinds; as 
peaches, uectarines, apricots, and any principal sorts of cherries 
and plums. 

Support all new-p'anted standard trees with stakes, and 
let a hay band be put round the stem of the tree, at the place 
where it is to be fastened to the slake, to prevent the bark from 
being galled 

Prune old Standard Fruit Trees. 

This is also a proper time to examine your old standard fruit 
trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all dead or 
n rcguiaily gror mg branches, and to clear the trees from moss. 
See the work of November. 

Forcing Fruit- Trees for early Fruit. 

Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or forcing 
houses, furnished with fruit-trees for-producing early fruits, as 
cherries, peaches, apricots, &c. may bow begin to prepare for 
Unit business, by shutting all the glasses close, and about the 
middle, or toward the latter end of the month, begin to make 
the fires; oi in vineries the beginning rtf the month: and in 
these forcing departments, where there is a pit in which to make 
a hot-bed of tanner’s-bark, or hot horse-dung, make the hot¬ 
bed first, and in a fortnight after let the fires be continued 
every night. See the Fruit Garden for next month. 

Forcing early Strawbemes. 

Now i° ■■ proper li ne about the latter end of this month, to 
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begin to make a hot-bed to raise a few early strawberries: 
those w'uieh are planted now in a hot-bed will produce fruit fit 
to gather in March or April. 

About the middle or end of this month, provide for that 
purpose as much new horse-dung, as will make a hot-bed about 
a yard high, for one or more three-light frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about eight 
or ten days : in that time it will be in good condition to make 
the hot-bed. 

But in this business, a tan-bark hot-bed, made in a bark-pit 
defended with a proper frame and glasses, would generally be 
more successful in fruiting these plants early. 

But, previous to this, there should be a proper quantity of 
strawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the said hot-bed ; 
or if this was done in autumn before, in September or Octo¬ 
ber, &c. it will be of particular advantage: the alpiue and 
scarlet kinds are the best sorts for this purpose, and should be 
plants of two years old, of a full bearing state, and of which, 
if none were potted before for this occasion, it may now be done 
in open weather. The method is this :—provide as many pots 
(twenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended for your 
hot-bed will conveniently contain, when set close together ; at 
the same time get some fresh and good earth ; if it is loamy it 
will be the better 5 and let it be well broken with the spade- 
Having the pots and the earth ready, put some of the earth 
into each pot to the depth of three or four inches ; then take 
Up the plants with a ball of earth to their roots, pare the ball 
nearly round with a knife, and clear the plant from all wither¬ 
ed or rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the space 
between the ball and the sides of the pot, with the above earth, 
and cover the surface of the ball with the same. Let them be 
watered as soon as you have finished planting, and remove the 
pots to a warm situation, there to remain tilt the bed is ready 
to receive them : but if the weather should prove bad before 
the hot-bed is ready, let the plants be protected by covering 
them, or removing them under a frame and glasses, or into some 
sheltered place. 

Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, make 
it for one or more frames, about three feet high, and directly 
set on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet, aqd draw 
up the heat sooner : and when , the violent heat is over, lay- 
therein either some dry light earth, or some waste tanher's bark, 
of a decayed bark bed, four or five inches thick ; then bring 
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in the plants and plunge the pots into the earth or tan, up to the 
rims, and close together as can be, filling up also all the inter¬ 
stices between with earth, &c. 

When all the pots are plunged, put on the glasses, and keep 
them close till the steam arises in the bed, when it will be 
necessary to raise them a little behind, to let the steam pass 
off. 

When the plants begin to push, let them have air at all op¬ 
portunities, when the weather is favourable; for if kept too 
close, they will draw up weak, and not blossom well, and the 
blossom would drop, without being succeeded by fruit, and 
should be frequently refreshed with a little water, and cover the 
glasses every night with mats, and support the heat of the bed 
by linings of hot dung. 

N. B. In forcing straw berries, the plants maybe taken up 
out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed im¬ 
mediately in the earth of the hot-bed without potting them. 
However, when it is intended to force strawberries, either in 
a common hot-bed or iu the hothouse, it would be a good 
method to plant some bearing pl-ats in pots, iu September or 
October, and so place the pots close together in a garden frame, 
or under s< me warm wait till the time they are to be placed 
in the hot-bed. 1 

But where there is the convenience of a pine-apple stove, or 
any kind of fruit forcing-house, or hot-wall, &c. may raiso 
plenty of early strawberries-in great perfection, with but very 
little trouble: haring some hearing plants ready in pots, place 
them in the hot-house, any where near the glasses, giving 
frequent light waterings; they will fruit early in great abun¬ 
dance. 
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Great care should now he taken to protect the choicest flower¬ 
ing plants at this unfavourable season, particularly the princi¬ 
pal sorts, and tendgr kinds in pots, which if not done before, 
should now be removed, iu their respective pots, to places of 
'belter from severe frost, either in garden frames, or nnder 
awnings of mats ; or, in default of such protections, let them 
he placed in some warm situation under a south wall, &C. 
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Auriculas. 

The GBit ariculas in pots should be well protected from ex¬ 
cessive rains, snow, or sharp frosts : for although these plants 
are hardy to stand the winter fully exposed, yet by giving oc¬ 
casional protection, it preserves them in strength to flower in 
greater perfection. 

The choicest varieties of these plants should always be re¬ 
moved in their pots, about the -end df 'October, or beginning 
of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed arched over 
■with hoops, in a warm dry situation, in the full son, where 
they can be occasionally covered when the weatbeftis unfavour¬ 
able ; but let the covers be Constantly off when the weather is 
mild and dry. 5 * 

Towards the end of this month, if the the weather is mild, it will 
be- time to think of preparing to add somfc. fresh earth to the 
pots of these plants. 

Let some proper compost be prepared for this purpose (see 
Auricula, in August) ; find* if the season is mild and forward 
in the latter end of this month, may dress the plants therewith j 
but if unfavourable weather, defer itjtill the next month j first 
clear the plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth away 
from the top and round the sides of the pots, as low as you con¬ 
veniently ean, without disturbing their roots j fill up the pot 
with the farth that you have prepared j and when you have 
finished this, retnrn the potato the place intended for sheltering 
them, as above. 

Care cf Carnations. 

Take great care to protect your fine carnations that are in 
pots, from hard frost, excessive rains, and snow; for, as ob¬ 
served of the auricalas, notwithstanding the plants beingdiardy 
to stand the winter iu the optm air, it is adviscable to defend 
the choicer sorts in bad weather, to preserve them in good 
strength for flowing in Ljst perfection, accordingly. 

These pots should be plunged in a raised bed of dry compost, 
in the beginning cf wintefc.fand the bed arched over low with 
pliant rods or hoops, at that time; this will be of graat ad¬ 
vantage to the plants, if yon are carefnl to draw mats over the 
arches when the weathe? is severe. 

But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 
be still better, if yon take care to put the glasses over them in 
rigorous weather; but when the weather is mild, and not im- 
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moderately wet, no corering must be over the plants, but let 
them have the free air at all such times, day and night. 

Or in want of the above means of protection, the pots of 
plants should be placed in some warm situation. 

Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips. 

In severe frosty weather, it would be of beneficial advantage, 
if the beds wherein you have deposited the choicest kinds or 
hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious bulbous roots, be 
covered, either with an awning of mats, or, in default thereof, 
with straw, fern, or dry long lii ter ; but it must be removed as 
soon as the sevire weather is ov.-r. 

But when any of the above-mentioned plants, of the most 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be of 
much advantage to have the beds arched over low with hoops, 
he .; and when the weather is unfavourable, such as in severe 
frost, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and fastened down, 
that the wind may not liow them off: but when the weather 
is open, let them be constantly uncovered. 

The finest kinds, particularly of Hyacinths, tulips, ranuncu¬ 
luses, and an nones, merit this care. 

Planting Ranunculuses, Anemones, Sec. 

Plant ranunculuses and anemones in mild, dry, open weatlier, 
if you have any now out of the ground , these now planted will 
succeed those whi 1 were put in the ground in October or No¬ 
vember. 

For their reception choose a dry situation, where the ground 
is of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, breaking 
the earth fine, and form into beds of three feet and n half or 
four feet wide, and rake the Surface smooth, then take an op¬ 
portunity of dry, mild, open weather, and plant the roots cither 
in drills, or by dibble, in rows, six,to eight or nine inches dis¬ 
tant, and allow the distance of four to five or six inches in the 
rows; and plant them about two inches deep. 

For the particular method of preparing the beds, and plant¬ 
ing the roots, see the work of September and October. 

These flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when they 
are planted in swaii patches in the borders among other flow¬ 
ers. In a small circle of about six inches diameter you may 
plant four or five roots ; that is, one in the middle, and the rest 
round the extreme parts of the circle. Let the patches be from 
two or three, to five, ten, twelve, or fifteen feet asunder. 

The above practice, however, of planting those roots in 
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sort* for it is necessary to plant the fine varieties together in 
narrow beds, as above, in order both to have the opportunity 
of protecting them occasionally'iB severe weather, if thought 
expedient, and that, when in flower, they may display a spa¬ 
cious show together in their various colours, stripes, and tints, 
in tne different varieties ; and also in the spring, when plants 
are in bloom, they can be more readily sheltered from great 
rains, or too much son, both of which would hasten the decay 
of the flowers ; and as the pleasnre of admiring the bloom is 
the only intention of cultivating thes flowers, no pains should 
be spared to protect the more beautiful sorts. 

# 

Planting tulips. 

Tulips, if yon have any out of the ground, should now be 
planted the first settled open weather, to blow late, and to suc¬ 
ceed those planted in the last autum. 

Let this work be done as soon as the weather will permit; for 
if these roots are kept much longer out of the ground, they will 
blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in beds, let them 
be three or four feet wide, raised two or three inches, some¬ 
what rounding, that they may throw off the redundant wet of 
heavy rains, and remain drier at this season more effectually. 

In a dry mild day, in open weather, let these bulbs be put 
into the ground in rows, nine inches distant, allowing six inches 
between the plants in each row, and plant them about three 
inches deep. Or if intended to plant any of the inferior sorts 
in the borders, in assemblage with other flowers, they may ei¬ 
ther be planted in a single row towards the front, or some dot¬ 
ted singly, or by three together, to effect a greater variety: but 
these flowers, when planted in the borders, make the best ap¬ 
pearance in little clumps ; that is, in a circle of about six or 
eight inches, plant four or five roots ; and about from three or 
four to five or ten feet further, plant another such clump, and 
so proceed, in a varied order, towards the front and middle. 


Planting Crocuses and Snow-drops 
Any sort of crocuses may still be planted for an early spring 
bloom, if dry mild weather; generally .planting them along the 
edges of the flower-borders, next the walks, and in flower¬ 
beds, &c. commonly within five or six inches of the edge, ei¬ 
ther in a continued row, or dotted in little patches, planted 
about two inches deep; though those designed for the borders 
appear to greater advantage when disposed in small patches, 
than in a continued row. Draw g small circle with your finger. 
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than in a continued row. Draw a small circle with your finger, 
about four or five inches diameter; in the middle plant one 
root, and plant three or four roirwl the edge of the circle ; 
abont eighteen inches, or two or three feet further, make ano¬ 
ther circle, and plant the roots as above ; and so proceed to the 
end of the border, &C. j or may vary the patches, in having 
some near the edge, and others more towards the middle: ob¬ 
serving, if yon have different kinds, to plant each sort separate ; 
and if you plant the first patch with yellow crocuses, plant 
the next with bine, and so proceed with others of different 
sorts. 

Snow-drops may also be planted now in the same manner as 
the crocuses. 


Planting various sorts of Bulbs. 

Jonquils, narcissuses, hyacinths, bulbous iris, Persian iris, 
gladioluses, pancratiums, fritillaries, crown imperials, or any 
other kind of bulbous flower-roots, that yet remain above ground, 
shonld now be planted, as soon as the weather will permit 
Mild dry weather must be chosen to plant these and all othee 
kinds of bulbous roots; and see that the ground is not too wet. 

When it is intended to plant any of the common sorts of the 
above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, they 
may be planted in the manner mentioned above for the common 
tulips, &c. 

flowers to blow in a House. 

Several sorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon bulb- 
glasses of water for blowiug'in the appartments of a house, such 
as hyacinths, narcissuses, jonquils, early dwarf tulips bulbous 
iris, &c.; the glasses for this purpose are to be bad at the seed 
and glass-shops, being made concave at the mouth, to contain 
each one root, and are to be filled with soft water, and one 
root, placed in each glass with its bottom touching the water ; 
placing the bottles upon a shelf or chimncy-picce of some light 
warm room, or in the inside of a warm window, aud if whein 
the sun comes will be an additional advantage ; but iu severe 
frost, removed to the interior part of a room where a fire is 
kept: they will soon shoot/their roots dowu into the water, 
which, when become very foul and fetid, should be renewed 
with fresh occasionally : and they will thus blow very agreeably, 
early in the spring 5 or may be greatly forwarded if placed in 
a bot-honse. 

Likewise may plant various sotts of bulbous and tuberous- 
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rooted flower-foot*, in pots for blowing in t house, such as 
hyacinths,;*, narcissuses of all kinds, early tulips, crocuses 
anemones, ranunculuses, or any other spring flowering kind; 
haring small pots or boxes filled with light sandy earth, plant 
the roots therein just over their crowns, and place the pots 
near a window j and when the roots begin to shoot, gire occa¬ 
sional light waterings, and they will flower in good perfection 
at an early season. 

Blowing Flowert early in a Hot-house. 

Many sorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrons-rooted per¬ 
ennial flowers if planted in pots, and now placed in a hot-house, 
or any forcing department at work, will shoot and flower very 
■early, without trouble; only to give occasional waterings.—And 
pots of roses, hypericums, syringas cytisus, dwarf almond, 
double-blossom cherry, &c. may also be placed therein, to 
flower early.—See the Hot house. 

Care of Perennial JUrreus-roatcd Plants in Pots. 

Double wall-flowers in pots, double stocks, and double sweet- 
williams, also cuttings of double chrisanthemums, and any other 
af the choicest kinds, of perennial plants, in pots, should be well 
secured from severe frosts. If these plants iu pots are placed 
in frames, let the glasses or other covering be kept over them 
■at all times when the frost is keen, or occasionally in very wet 
weather j but in mild dry weather the plants must not be 
covered. 

Take care now also of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in 'pots, to secure 
them from frost; such as the double rose cltunpion, double 
scarlet lychnis, and all other such like kinds. 

Those plants which are in pots should, where there is not the 
convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims In a dry and 
warm border, and in severe weather covered with long litter ; 
but if you do not plunge the pots they should be well defended, 
* or moved into some sheltered place at the approach of severs 
frost. 


Seedling Flowers. 

Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of seedling 
flowers should be covered in frosty weather, either with mats, 
Jo% litter, or fern, or the like, which should be laid a good 
thickness over them, and close round the sides ; or remove them 
under a garden-frame and glasse% &c. 
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Likewise beds of the n.ore tender and curious sorts of seed¬ 
ling flowers, in the common ground, should also be covered in 
hard frosts, with mats or long litter; but remove the covering 
when the weather is mild. 

Protecting Flowering-Shrubt. 

If you have hardy flowering shrubs or ever-greens in pots, 
you should, to protect their roots from the frost, plunge the 
pots to their rims in the ground, if emitted doing in November 
or December: allotting them for this purpose, a dry warm si¬ 
tuation, where water is not apt to stand. 

Or, if not plunged as above, place them close together ia a 
warm situation, and in very rigsrons frosts apply some straw 
litter, &c. between and over the pots, to protect the roots. 

But any tender or more curious young erer-greens, &c. in 
pots, should have the protection of frames or occasional cover¬ 
ing of mats, &c. in severe weather. 

Protect also the roots of the choicer kinds of new-planted 
trees, flowering shrnbs, and ever-greens, from frost, if it should 
set in hard. This is done by ..tying dry mulchy Jitter on the 
surface of the ground, close round the bottom of the stem of 
zach tree and shrub, as far as their roots extend, or rather far¬ 
ther. 

Likewise support all new-planted shrubs or trees, as re¬ 
quire it, with stakes, that Hi .nay not be disolaced by thn 
wind. 

Pruning Flowering Shruot, and egging between them. 

Prune flowering shrubs in the clums or quarters of the 
shrubbery, or where they require it. This should generally be 
done with a knife, and not commonly with garden-shears, as 
often practised; all dead wood should be cut away; also 
where the branches of different shrubs crowd considerably upon 
one another, let tome be pruned out, and shorten long ram¬ 
bling shootc and rude luxuriant growths; for where not inten¬ 
ded to form a close thicket, the shrnbs in general should £e 
kept clear of each other, so that each kind may be seen dis¬ 
tinctly. 

After prnn'.jg, as above, the gronnd between the shrubs, if 
they are cot m a thickety growth to overspread the surface, 
should be digged; observing as you go on, to clear away 
straggling or very rambling suckers, rising from the roots; 
digging the ground regularly, Waning in all weeds clean to the 
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bottom; and the whole will thereby remain agreeably neat all 
winter and spring. 


Planting Flowering Shrubs. 

In settled open weather, yon may now plant, where wanted, 
most sorts of hardy flowing shrubs. 

Snch as roses, honey-suckies, ilacs, and syringas, althaea 
and spirae frutex, guelder rose, Persian lilacs, laburnums, pri¬ 
vets, and jasmines, the cinquefoil shrub, and bladder-senna, 
thedouble hawthorn, double-blossom cherry, and dwarf almond, 
with double and single flowers, the meze-reon and double-flow¬ 
ering peach, hypericum, St. John’s wort, and scorpion senna, 
double and single sweet-briar, flowering raspberry, and double 
bramble ; and many other such-like hardy kinds of shrubs 
may at this time be transplanted, if tolerable mild open wea¬ 
ther. 

Likewise, may plant some sorts of hardy ever-greens, to¬ 
wards the latter end of this month, if mild, open weather, such 
as pines, firs, &c. though it is not adviseable to make any ge¬ 
neral planting of ever-greens at this season.—See February 
and March. 

For a list of the hardy flowering shrubs, ever-greens, &c. 
which may now be planted, see the Catalogue of shrubs at the 
end of the book. 

Respecting the rules and order of planting the various kinds 
of flowering shrubs, particular regard should be had to the dis¬ 
tances, and also to the arrangement or order in placing them, 
so that the different plants may be readily distinguished; for 
this is of particular importance in ornamental planting. 

Therefore, in the disposition of the shrubs, let the different 
heights and modes of growth of the various kinds be consider¬ 
ed, and placed so that one 'plant may not overbear another. 

The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in the 
border or clump it must be placed, and the shortest should be 
placed nearest the front, so as the whole may stand in a kind 
of theatrical order. 

The distance which should be allowed between plaut and 
plant, is at least three, to four or five feet: this is to be un¬ 
derstood, when they are to be planted in the clumps or quar¬ 
ters of the shrubbery; but those that are intended to be plant¬ 
ed in the common narrow borders, must] be allowed aouble 
that distance at least. 
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Propagating by Layer*. 

In open weather may continue to lay the young branches and 
shoots of hardy shrubs, to raise a supply of new plants j lay¬ 
ing them into the earth three or four inches deep, with the 
tops ont, most of them will be rooted by next antnmn, fit for 
transplanting.—See the Nuriery. 

Transplant Suckers for Propagation. 

Transplant suckers from the roots of roses, lilacs, spiraeas, 
syringas, and various other shrubs, to raise a supply of 
new plants: for by suckers many sorts of shrubs maty be 
propagated; let these suckers be taken off carefully, with roots 
to each, and plant some of the strongest into the shrubberies. 
Hue. where they are to remain, and the smaller plant in nursery- 
rows, eighteen inches asunder; they will make good plants in 
two years' time. 

Propagating by Cuttings. 

Cuttings of the young shoots ol many sorts of hardy deciduous 
shrubs mav also now be planted in open weather, especially to¬ 
wards the hitter end of the month, and they will succeed, take 
root in spring and summer, shoot at top, and form good-rooted 
young plants by next autumn. 

Care of Grass Walks and Laums. 

Take great care now of the grass walks and lawns in this 
garden ; they should be kept, very neat by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling should be performed in open, dry 
weather, which is done with a pliable taper ash-polc, twelve 
or fifteen feet long or more, and should be used to break and 
spread the worm-casts about, whenever they appear on the 
grass. After this, when the surface is moderately dry, let the 
grass be rolled with a wooden roller, to which all the scattered 
worm-cast c; rtk will readily adhere, by which means your grass 
will be rendered agreeably clean, the surface smooth and firm, 
and of a desirably-neat appearance. 

Making Grass Walk* or Lawns. 

Now is also a proper time, when the weather is open, to 
lay turf where wanted, for making or mending grass plats, 
walks, or lawns. 

The best turf for gardens is to be met with on commons or 
downs, where many sheep, &c. ate pastured.—When you go to 
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cnt turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot broad: 
they must be cut about an inch thick, with a proper turfing 
iron j and according as they are cut up, they should be rolled 
np, the grass-side inwards, as close and firm as possible, for 
the more ready carrying and moving them without breaking. 

Let the gronnd where turf is to be laid be made as firm and 
even as possible, by good treading and raking, &c. that it may 
not settle nneqnally hereafter; and it wonld be preferable to 
have two or three inches of any light, poor soil at top, to 
prevent the grass from growing rank; levelling the whole 
equally, and rake the surface smooth and even every way, 
and as soon as laid, the whole shonld be immediately well 
beaten with a heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled 
with a large stone or iron roller. 


Gravel Walk*. 

Gravel walks should be continued in decent order, espe¬ 
cially in the principal parts of the garden, kept clean from 
litter, and free from weeds; and let them be now and then 
rolled in dry open weather, t 

Planting Box and Thrift for Edging . 

Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it is 
wanted for edging to beds or borders. These edgings may 
be planted any time this month, when the weather is mild. 
Both these make close and agreeable edgings, if neatly plan¬ 
ted, and well kept afterwards. 

But the box is superior to every thing for forming the most 
effectual, handsomest, and durable edging. 

For the method of planting them, see October and No¬ 
vember. 


Preparation* for Planting, 8fc. 

Trench or dig and prepare such shrubbery compartments 
and other parts of *he pleasnre-gronnd where you intend to 
plant flowering shrubs, this or the next month. Also dig those 
clomps, or quarters, where yon intend to plant erer-greens, 
in February or March, that they may be in readiness against 
planting time. 

Dig flower-borders and beds, especially those u are the 
most vacant, that they may be ready to receive the plants, or 
seeds of flowers, the two following months. 
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Planting Forest Trees, tfc. 

Fosegt and ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
toils, in. open weather j both where designed for woods and 
coppices, far timber. Sec. and for ornamental plantations. For 
the propetfeorfs, see Hie Fists of hardy Trees at the end of 
the txxdc. 

Plant Hedges, and pbuk old ones. 

Now tfay also plant any sort of deciduous hedges ; as privet, 
hawthorn, whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, elder, alder, wil¬ 
low, poplar, hazel. See. where wanted —See' December. 

It is also a good time to plash old naked hedges of any out¬ 
ward fences or others, that have ran up considerably above and 
become thin or open below.—See December. 


THE NURSERY. 

Dio the ground, if open weather, between the continuing 
rows of young trees and shrubs of all sorts. 

But previous to performing this work, should give any neces¬ 
sary pruning 10 the shrabs and trees, especially the decidoous 
kinds ; then let the ground be digged one spade deep; as you 
go on, trim off" any straggling roots of the trees aad shrabs ; 
and in digging, give every spit a fair, tarn off the spade, that 
the weeds on the surface may be buried properly. 

Transplanting and pruning Forest Trees. 

Transplanting of young forest and ornamental trees in the 
nursery, „nd where required, may be performed any time this 
month i^the weather is open, and tae ground not too wet 

Particalarly deciduous forest trees, &c. of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed anytime thin month, if mild weather; but 
this should not be generally practised to ever-greens, at this 
season. 

Trim up the'stems of forest trees and other tree kinds where 
they require it; this may be done when little else can be done 
in tiie narsery ; for if it is performed in frosty weather, the 
trees will receive no harm by the operation, especially the hardy 
deciduous kinds. 

a 
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Pruning and transplanting Flowering Shrub*. 

Prone honey-suck les and roses, and all otber kiad* of -hardy 
deciduous flowering shntb* that want it, training each with a 
single stem, and,trimmingthek bead* as vouched seeoccasion 5 
that Is, either to.iqrt oat or .shorten aSwBtrsggiinfpjiahoots. in 
each -manner as yon shall see necessary to -keep their-faessls 
somewhat to a regular form. * -■* „ ■ 

In open and settled weather you may now transplant, where 
necessary, most sorts of hardy deeidnous flowering sttrisbs, hath 
In the noreery order, and for shrubbery plantations.fkc. In a 
dry soil; bat wbere the soil is apt to lodge wet, there should 
not be any planted therein before February. 

Planting Fruit-tree Stock*. 

Plantations of fruit-tree stocks, for grafting and budding 
upon, may be made at any time this month, if faroorable, mild, 
open weather. -Many of those raised from seed, &c. last spring, 
or the year before, will be fit for this, digging- them up ont ol 
the seed-bed, &c. with their full roots, and let them be plant¬ 
ed in uumery-rows, two feet and a half asunder, and fifteen 
or eighteen inches distant from each other in the rows : and 
when they have attained two or three years’ growth, will be 
proper for budding and grafting.—See the Nursery, October, 
for the method of planting; and that of February and March 
aud June and July for grafting and budding. 

Work in Frosty Weather. 

In frosty weather carry dung, and hty on such places of the 
nursery as require it. 

This may be necessary to some particular quarters as have 
been lately cleared, and that are intended to be planted agaiti 
with h fteih stock ; and let it be trenched in regularly, one 
full spAd* 1 Beep at least. 

Likewise in frosty weather, may prune hardy deeidnous trees 
and shrubs—and when severe frost, protect the diluent sorts 
of the more tender or curious young ever-greens, &c. as direc¬ 
ted under the article .—Care of Tender Trees, Sfc. 

Preparing Ground for Planting and Sowing. 

In open weather, you should, as much af%issible, forward 
the digging and trenching vacant compartment of ground when 
JoeUg trees and throbs are to be planted in spring.’' ” 

Now begin to prepare some ground, where it is not wet, for 
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the reception of stones and kernel# of hardy fruits, do raise 
a sopplf of Stocks, for the 'porposi'ofbiMding dad "grafting 

Xhaae^if aald weatbar, may be Kara sboot the middle or 
laMer eod of the ajoath,c4aerviBg to s aw them in beds fcor 
feet<5*ridey\ cover the atones an inch and aba if “deep at least 
with earth, and the heraek near an inch] ibeplarrts trill appear 
in April and May, whenthey must be kept clean from weeds, 
and; Moderate watering ist dry weather trill be serviceable, when 
they are newly come up. 

Some Of them will be fit for transptaiting'ln a artery rows 
nest November, and tbe following planting month; or, at least, 
ail of them the second aatnmn or spring. - 

Get ready also some ground to sow the seeds, nnts, and ber> 
ries, &c. of hardy forest trees. Ornamental trees, and flowering 
shrubs. 

The ground for this purpose most be chosen in a dry and 
sheltered part of the nursery. Let it lie neat!y : digged, and 
divide it in beds three or fom feet wide. The seed, &c. may 
be sown in the latter end of this month, if open dry weather } 
otherwise not till February; sowiag each sort separate, and 
earthed in about an inch to two inches deep in the Smaller 
and larger seeds. * 


Cnre of tender and young Seedling Tree*. 

Take great care now of all the tender kinds of seedling trees, 
shrubs, and other yonng plants of similar {pialityjA^sed from 
seed; or by other.means, last year or before; mariyfkiads will, 
in hard frost, need some shelter. 

Particularly the young seedling plants of the cedar of Le¬ 
banon, &c. the arbutus, or strawberry tree, China arborviae, 
the tender kinds of pines and firs, and the seedling plants of 
cypress, and snch-like kinds of young seedling ever-greens, 
which wU| all need occasional promotion i% severe, we ether; 
and, therefore, at the approach of the first hard frost, the pots 
or boxes, &c. containing them, should be removed into a* gar¬ 
den frajjje or some other convenience of occasional shelter, end 
in the time of hard frosts, the glasses, and other covering, if 
necessary, put on t bat they most be kept constantly ’open in 
mild, weather. ' 

Bat snsh tender seedling plants as ajegrowing in beds, and 
require shelter in time of frost, should b» coveted atsocbthae 
with mat*: first erecting tone hoops across the bed, and the 
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mats fa be drawn over item oCcttionalJy for defence of the 
plants. ‘ ■* 1 ’ ' . 

Likewise soma-of the more hardy lands of yOBnfpJnnts 
maybe sbelteredin bad-weather, by laying fame peas-SttSw, 
or other long litter, lightly met' the* ;this will 'protect® the 
tender,tops and r®ots from the frost. * * , ' y ■ J 

Bnt this covsridg most not bo suffered to remain longer than 
necessary t» dsfend the plants. * " . 

Likewise any canons or tender you eg ever-greens, &e. ‘that 
are planted in pots, should be placed under sheltef in severe 
frosts; such as aibutos, magnolia, dstoses, China arhdr vitae, 
kaiaias, rhododendrons, Set. placing them in a frame, or where 
they may be defended either with glasses ormats, and other ca» 
vering, if necessary, in rig^ons Weather. 

M , 1 •' 

Propegatbeg hy Lasers, 

You may still make layers In open weather in many sorts of 
deddaons trees and' sftrnW that yon desire to increase. 

This work of laying down the branches of shrubs and trees 
to propagate them is very easily performed ; ' and there are a 
grea t many kinds «f trees aad shrubs to be increased by this 
operation, in the manner following— ‘ 

In the first place it nrostbe remarked, that the yoang branch* 
es that were produced last summer are the most proper parts 
to be layed, for these will put out roots much freer than the 
branches fhat are a year or two older. Observing farther, that 
as many of the shrub kinds branching out near the earth afford 
an opportmttft of laying them with great facility,, but such as 
run up witgfhll stems, and those Of the tree kinds, require that 
some strong young plants, principally deddaons, with stems, 
one, two* or tires inches thick, Went down near the ground 
a year or twoC’befote, to form stools to furnish a supply of 
ahoots near the earth, Convenient few laying therein. The 
gmand must be dug about thfefchrub or tree that it to be layed ; 
audaijfen go on, bring down the branches, aad fasten them 
in the ground with hooked-pegs, observing to lay doWn all the 
yoang wood on each branch into the earth, covering therewith 
the body-pf etch layer three dr four inches deep, and fattening 
each also with a peg, if necessary; and raise the tops upright 
out of the earth. * v 

Bat in faring seme hard-wooded trees and shrobs, ills ne* “■ 
cessary to slit the layer, by making a gash with a knife on the 
undetyHtlde, slitting it an inch or more upward; so faying that 
part fa the earth, keeping he gash a little open, which wiff 
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greatly assist $e rooting, by promoting thaessisslan of fibres 
at the cat park And this may:'so be performed to the same 
Advantage iatha laying el tapes and shrubs in general, 
TbasewTffi'Mur* layndin this or neat month will be tokra- 
MywieH rooted bypestputmua, andmnpt then be separated 
from 'the tree, end planted ip the nursery t^get strength. 

' f ’ L Propagating FloieSfetg Shrubs, fa by Cuttings.' ■ 
Piant.cuUing* of honey-sudklesin opts weather, to raise 
seme pew plants. 

Cattings of many other binds of floweoiy shrobs and trees 
may also still bp planted: and there is a vast number of plants 
that may be raised, by this method. There is hardly any tree* 
shrub but what may be.increased either by this method, or by 
layers, or by suckers from the root 
But the manner of propagating trees or shrnbs by cuttings 
is this:— , , . 

The cattings most be young shoots of the lest year’s growth, 
which mut he cut with a sharp knife from the tree of shrub 
you desire to propagate * they must be from about sin or eight 
to twelve or fifteen inches long, according to their strength and 
manner of growth j let them be planted in rows « foot asun¬ 
der, and about half that distance in the row j and every catting 
inserted nearly half its length into the ground. 

Plant cvttiriy* and Sucker* of Gooseberry and Currant 
Busks*, to raita a Supply of new Plant* 

young^shoots^of the branches rad suckers from'thfiRot 5 by 
both of which methods they are propagated with great facility 
and abundance, though cuttings are eftsn more generally pre¬ 
ferred, on consideration that they are not apt to run so i much 
to wood, and produce larger fruitthra sucker*,; but from ge¬ 
neral observation I found no very material difference. ■ -At 
When designed to ruse them frer- cuttings, they, most be 
shoots of the last summer's growth, and should be tldmo from 
the most fruitful free-g»wiog trees, and Choosing the straight 
dean shgpts, cut them about ten, twelve fifteen; or eighteen 
inches in length, or more, according to their growth. They 
must be planted in rows, twelve or fifteen inches nsamdMVra- 
ttoduciog each cutting ope third or near half way fete the 
ground. - ' ,* '/ - 

They will make good shoots the fojfewiig summer, and the 
kecoud or third year from plautiug will Haterjrait. 
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And to propagate them by tnekert, they riling abundantly 
from the root in tprtag and sommer,’ let them be digged op 
with the roots,'first or second avhima er winter afterj trim 
any broken partof the root, and shorten 'theweak topi r then 
plant them in nursery) rdws, and they wih form good plants in 
a year or two forq^e garden plantations. 

Observe to train [both the cuttings and sackeri to single 
dew items, ten or twelve to fifteen inches j Him let them 
branch out at top and form heads.' • - 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


GaBCN-aousK plants should have fresh air admitted at all 
favonrahkopportunities, uccaiional waterings, and be carefully 
protected in severe weather. 

In mild days, when the weather externally is moderate and 
calm, let the windows be opened a little for the admission of 
fresh ait about ten or eleven o’clock; and about two or three 
m the afternoon let them he shut close again. But the time of 
opening, and the.time. they t should be kept open, must always 
be determined by the weather; for there are many changes of 
weather, sometimes in one day, at this season. 

In frosty weather, the window* must be kept constantly shat; 
and, if Musievere, let the window-shutters, if any, also be shut 
every u^R;, and even occasionally in the day time, when the 
frost is extremely rigorous, and ne sun j or, in default of 
shatters, on this occasion, let garden mats be nailed ep against 
all the windows, and remove the stnali or more tender plants 
in front, as far from danger as possible. 

Keep the plant* perfectly dear from decayed leaves, and as 
clean as possible from any considerable foulness; and every 
part of the house clean and free from titter of fallen leaves, 
&c. ati ol which is essential at this 'time for the prosperity of 
th e pl ants ‘mineral. 

When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it witi be proper 
to'keep the greeo-boase do e. 

Watermnst be given to such plants as yon see reqaireit: 
hot let that be given In very moderate quantities, and alwiy% 
if possible, tslfete till Opportunity of a mild day, and if sunny, 
tlie letter; if the forenoon, from eleven to twelve or one 
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o’clock, it the proper time of tbe day for watering at this tea* 
too j sad generally prefer the toft, water of a pood, river, or 
cittern, &c. for thja occatioa. 

Bet wry little water aiint be given at tbit aeaton of the year 
to any of the aloes, sedums, Or any other of the succulent 
plants. 

Let it likewise be observed, that such of the woody exotics, 
«t oranges, myrtles, geraniums, &e. as yon shall-teo uacessaiy 
to water, should have hot a very moderate quantity given them 
it one time, at this season. 

In such green-houses, where there is the convenience of 
flues, for occasional fire heat in very rigorous weather, should, 
in time of continaed m vere frost, make moderate fires in an 
evening and morning, just sufficient to warm the enclosed air 
enough to resist the frost j also in very foggy or moist wea¬ 
ther, may make a very m o de rate fire to expel the damp, which 
often pioves pernicious to some of the more delicate exotics 
of this department. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Pinct. 

At this season the pinery hot-house requires goodBjBfedance, 
for some of the pines will now, towards the end of the month, 
begin to show fruit; and jour assistance is at no time more 
necessary than when the fiuit first appears, especially in one 
particular, the supporting a prqper bottom beat; for if the 
heat of the bark-bed is not kept up at that time, the young 
fruit will receive a check more than may be Imagined; as, not* 
withstanding the nir of the house can be sufficiently warmed 
by the fines, yet these plants also require always a moderately 
brisk growing heat to their roots, but especially when the fruit 
is young j and without that assistaase, they will not advance 
freely in then first growth, and being checked therein, win be 
much inferior in size to what they otherwise would have been, 
f fttamine therefore carefully at tbit time the beat of the bark- 
bed in which the pots of pines are plunged j and if you find 
it very faint, take np all the po-a, %nd let the bark. be fotksd 
up to the bottom. But before you proceed to this, if the heat 
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is found nuicU decayed, or tbn4uwkflbnAiderably wasted^ or 
oecome very small or earthly, it will be adviseable to add sS the 
same time a little new tin, filet removing' away some of'the 
wasted baric at topwroi sides.aad then fillup with new .bark, 
working the old. and new well together. >When that-is done, 
let the pots be seplnnged again to their rue%in nregular man¬ 
ner, at above. This wifi enliven the heat greatly; and, if 
done in proper time, the yonng fruit wifi grow freely., 

. Let the fires be made very negnlariy every evening andmprn- 
ing, and take care that they are notjngde toe strong, for that 
"would be of very bad consequence 3 and to avoid this, have a 
thermometer placed in the hot-hoase, as a direction to regulate 
the degree of heat. 

Water should be given to the pine-apple plants once a week, 
or fortnight, or at .it may sees necessary, and always very mo¬ 
derately ; and let ap little as poisibipfril into the heart pr be¬ 
tween the leaves at this season. 

,Por the conveniency of watering the pines and other plants 
fhat are plunged in the bark-bed, a long pipe, made^of .tin, 
wouldjse eligible to use occasionally r this shout! be lii three 
different joints, in order that it may be shortened or lengthen¬ 
ed, as yon see iteonvenient : one of these gointo should have 
a funnel made arfhe largest end, that, by pouring the water 
ont of a handy watering-pet into the funnel, the water is con¬ 
veyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with greater exact¬ 
ness, without pouring it into the heart of the plants. 

GendHg hare soft ,water, if possible, for watering the dif¬ 
ferent softs of hot-howe plants.; and might have a tub,or cis¬ 
tern placed conveniently to the bot-houte to, hold water 
occasionally, just to take off the oold, chill, at this seaspn, 
previous to watering. , 

Ah other tender exotic plants in the hot-house or stove 
#itould be supplied with water as they require it. 

T^fw&Jy kinds will require it often, but those that are of 
the sddenlent tribe will require it bnt seldom; or, at fea^bnt 
be given them at a time, 
the hot-house or stove should be kept per- 
from dost or poy sort djf foulness; if any "thing of 
tb% nrtj&jf»;app<$« hh ’aeir leaves, let the Ihrge-leayed iorts 
be wasfcS’ wnh a iponge, See. the qtbprs by oecalli 
^waterjyg them jU oyer the ti>p. f , J 

KUk*y-btmu timed in the Hat-home. 

Those who have the conveniency of a hot-house mav raise 
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early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early negro dwarf, 
speckled-dwarf, and dung-odkwed, are proper sorts for this 
purpose. 

The method it this :-*4H seme large pots, or obloug narrow 
boxes, with rich dry earth rand'place them on the top of the 
surrounding wall of the bark-bed, and upon the coping of the 
front and -other flues, with the botsom raised detachedly two 
or three iacbes above the coping, that the heat of the flues 
may issue freely, aad that it may not scorch the earth in the 
pots. &c. observing to plant three or four beans in each, about 
an inoh deep ; or if oblong boxes, of about two feet in length, 
plant the beans triangular-ways along the middle, two or thrbe 
inches asunder : and tlirs the pots, &e. being placed as above, 
the beans will soon sprout aad come up. 

When the beans have sprouted, sprinkle the earth with a 
little Water, which will help the plants to rise: when they are 
up, water them frequently. 

Let the plants be supplied with proper waterings two or three 
times a week, and they will grow freely, and produce plentiful 
crops of '-cans in Marchaud April. 

Plant a successions! crop in a fortnight or three weeks after, 
in small pots, ready for turt/ing out with balls of earth into 
the larger pots, &b. - 

Of Cucumber* in the Hot-houte. 


Cucumbers are sometimes raised early, in tolerable good 
perfection in the hot-house. <• 

This is affected by sowing or planting in lsagp-pots, or 
obloDg narrow boxes, and placed in a convenient situation in 
the hot-bouse, near the glasses 5 the boxes for this purpose 
may be the same length and depth as for kidney-beans; fill 
the pots or boxes with rich earth, and place them up near the 
top glasses, behind, or upon the top of the bade or end Sues, 
with the bottom raised detached two or throe inches, thtft 
the heat of the flues may transpire freely, as obseived above for 
the kidney-beans. 

Bnt the best situation in the hot-house for cucumber-plants, 
is to place them by means of supports within about fifteen 
or eighteen ruches of the top glasses, nearly under or towards 
thgappper ends of the superior tier of fixed lights, not to 
fflracre, fkc. the other plants below. 

The seed may either be sown in small pots, and placed in 
a dung hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-house to. raise 
the plants, or may be sown at once in the pots or boxes, six 
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K eight seeds in a small patch; or in a bos of ~wo or three 
feet Jong you may sow two sheti patches: and when the 
plants are up, they should be thinned out, leaving two- or 
three of the strongest plants in^ each place. 

Or, if yon raise the plants first in small potB phfnged in the 
hark-bed or in a dose hot-bed, let them fie afterwards trans¬ 
planted, with a ball of earth about their' roots, into the boxes 
or larger. &gfs. 

When the runners of, the plants hare ad vhneed to the 
outside of the pots or boxes, you may fix np some laths to 
support the vines or runners, which should be fadtene'd tothem. 
Let them have water frequently, for they will require it every 
other day at least,. 1 


Early Strawbci ries in the Hot-houte . 

Strawlrerries may be brought to early perfection fa the 
hot-hoc,e ; and, if desired, this is the time to begin to in¬ 
troduce therein some pots of good bearing plants. 

The scarlet and Alpine strawberries are the sorts that 
will succeed best; they should be pfi^ted in pots, observing 
tq ’choose young, two or -three years’ plants, faff bearer's ; 
take them up with a ball of earth about thc$p ( roots, and plant 
one in each pot: §bt this should be done in open mild weather 
some considerable time before you place in the hot¬ 
house.—See next mouth. Or it would be more adviseable 
to have the. plants foc-this purpose potted about Michaelmas, 
or in Odtffcr, &c. • 


"Place ffe pots now towards the front of the, pot-house,’ near 
thg glasses, and ktthem have water frequently, especially when 
they are ia blossom, and-the fruit young; but observing, that 
when they are in blossom, not to water too freely over the 
powers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the pots. 

Qf Flowering Plante in the Hot+home. 


In the hot-boose you may likewise bring many Hods of 
flowers to blow at an early season, by placing therein pots or 
boX6« containing the plants, any time this montjjj. 

Particularly such as pots of roses and honey -stickles, Persian 
JHae, htpericums, syriwgaa, African-heaths, cytisus, and other 
small desirable flowering shrubs; pots of pinks, carndwu, 
?\veet-williams, wall and stock July-florfers, &g- ancr ponTer 
boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted either in earth 
or aand, also seeds of any moderate-growing curious annual 
"owers sown'in pots. 
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FEBRUARY. 

WORK TO BK DORR IS THE UTCHKM CARBEM. 

k 

Cueutabori an^ Melon*. 

Wbbre the raising of early cucumbers sad melons was not 
■begun last month, it m&y now be commenced the beginning or 
middle of this, with a greater prospect pf success j observing 
exactly the same method of making the seed b^msd, sowthg 
the seed, and general nanageinent of the bald ‘ttfC plants, as 
directed under the bead Cucumbers, &c. in the kitchen-garden 
of January. • 

Ridging o*t early Cucumbn s and Melon*. 

If the cucumber and melou plants, which wore raised last 
month, or beginning of this, have not suffered by any of the 
accidents that are attendant on them at this season, they will 
now be arrived to a proper growth for ridging out into a larger 
hot-bed, finalljWtb^emain ; a new li for one or more 

larger franicHtahonld theiefore be picpadtd in due time for 
their reeeptinF 

provide for that pnrpote, the beginning or middle of tius 
month, a proper quantity of fresh horso-stable dung front the 
dung-hills in stable-yards, &c. consisting of tlitiftggrm, moist 
stable-litter and dung of the horses together; svm as has lain 
some time, but that is moderately fresh, at-oun ,.ng in a good 
moist steamy heat j taking the short and long together as it 
comes to hand ; and of which provide as much as will make 
a bed for one or more frames, three feet and a half high. The 
necessaiy quantity is one tolerable cat t-load to every l{£t ; 
so, if for a three-light frame, tbre loads is requisite, or oBout 
thirty large wheelbarrows full j and so in proportion for every 
such frame. 

The dnng befog procured, it would be proper, especially If 
rather ran'., and fresh, to fork Unpin a heap to remain, eight, 

f P. or twelve days, according to Ha condition or quantity, 
ftt it may ferment to an equal temperature, ff possible, let 
roe heap he turned over oncein the time; which will let the 
rauk steam ami strong steDch of the dung pass off; and by 
mi\iugthc pnm togi iher, it will mellow; and prepare the 
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dung well, by which means It w}U work kindly, when made 
up'lflto a bed'; the heatwill be stekdf and ^teUng, and.«ot 
so liable to become tbo vioteut, or of a banting quality, a#' 
when the dung is not previously prepared as above. - 

The dong being tMns'prepared. proceed to making the hot¬ 
bed : begin the bed by shaking some of thedoDgest dung into 1 
the bottom, ttash fake the dajgr aa it conies to hand, ante fork 
it in'bqually on every part, aid beat it down with the fork from 
time to 'time, 1 'a* yon tt« on. In this manner let tbe bed ■he 
carried up neatly and even on every side, three feet ■’and half 11 
high, which substance tnay appear con skier able at first,-but we- 
M allow'fdttfcettling, as it Will probably settle a foot id bis* 
than a fortnqyPi' ■ * 

The bed being finished, put; on the frame or frames and 
lights, which will defend the bed from wet, and bring op the 
heat the sooner ; tilting the upper ead of the lights a little, 
that the steam may pass off. In a week after the bed is made, 
if if has settled unequally, take off the frame, and make the 
bed level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. • 

After this let the state of the bed tafcdaity -examined with 
good attention; and when yon find the^ekrfettt heat is over, 
lay tn the earth; but be sore let the boding heat be over 
first. 

The earth for thi* purpose should be rich, aS^pt should also 
be qnite dry; for that is a material article to be ’regarded at ■ 
this season. The earth proper for cucumbers may bo either 
any preparwtepni post of rich earth, light loam, and rotten dang, 
or ef the^fSkpcrutur« of light rich kitchen-garden earth; 
or may previously prepare a quantity from any of tbe quaiters 
of the kitchen-garden, provided it -be nntnrahy light and -dry, 
and has been well enriched with dung: but these earth* should 
be prepared three-or four months before you want to use them, 
styshould, in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and 
tlijpwn up in a heap ridge v.ays, in a dry place, open to the 
sun and free air, mixing therewith at the same time some good 
rotten dong, breaking and blending the whole welt together; a 
due qUantity of this compost heap should be carried into aome 
shed) or- other sheltered place, open la front to the son or free 
air, -amdiith or a fortnight at least before you Want it, that it 
may be preserved perfectly dry file earthing the bed. rup 

Then whea-.the bed ism order, lay about half a bushel, 
rather more, of earth, just under the middle of each light, ris¬ 
ing each; parcel 6f earth in a.round hillock, tea or. twelve inch¬ 
es high j then let tbe sprees between the hills, and quite to the 
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sides,of the frame dte covered vv'ththe same, sort of earth, only 
t wf) ortbree inches thick at this time, while the bed is in strong 
heat, for; fear of horning, ah explained below j but whiqb when 
the heat is become moderate, is by degrees to be segmented 
tilbrahwd as high SiStbe top of the hilTs, us hereafter directed, 
reason for kying the earth ;« little hills, and not , earth¬ 
ing, the bed fully at once, is wtj? of precaution, in casa of 
violent after-heat, and in which ease it, will more readily pass 
o$ in steam, between the hills, and. likewise because we may 
venture to use ,the bed some daya sooner than if it,was to .he, 
earthed all over at' once to the full thickness ; for ,if the wed 
should burn after the plants are in, you can more readily pre¬ 
vent the earth, and also the roots of the plants from being burnt 
thereby, by drawing the earth away.from round the bottom of 
the Mis if it burns, and supply the places still with more fresh 
mould. 

As soon as the bed is earthed as above, put cn the glasses: 
and by the next ,day, the hillocks of earth will be warm ; if 
they be, 'svel the top a&rach a little, so that they may be about 
eight or tern inches tirfac, then proceed to put in the plants, the 
cucumbers and melons separately, is different hot-beds, or dis¬ 
tinct frames, &c. / v , 

■ Previous to this, observe, that as ha ting, last month, direc¬ 
ted the plant to be pricked into small pots, three cucumbers 
and two melon* in each pot separately ; and as they,are now 
tobe turned out of these pats with the ball of-pith entire, 
and planted, one pot of plants in each of the sieve hills of, 
earth, 1 would*' thereby intimate, in this, final transplanting, 
that two of the best cucumber plants and only ,one melon would 
be the most eligibly sufficient to retain, cutting the .others 
away, either now or after planting; however, in either case, 
it is adviseable, previously to transplanting, that, in Order to 
haVe the whole ball of earth- adhere closely about the ram, 
to give the pots some water the day before ; aad the method 
of planting is this :> having tome pots of the strongest plugt* 
ready, place your hand on the surface of the pot, taking the 
stems'of the plants carefolly between your fingers ; theft thru 
the mouth of tile pot downwards, ana strike (he edge, gently 
oigtbe frame ; the plants, with the ball of earth to their roots, 
Wi come out entire j then, nuking a. hole in the middle of 
each hill of earth, place one pot of plants, with the ball entire, 
in each We, dosing the earth well round the ball, aad about 
an inph over the top, bringing the eartii dose round the stems 
of the plants: then give a very moderate watering toward* 
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the otltridi of the hall of«the plants } IMh lone,' then shav 
•lithe light* down eli»e far the ptesepit, tiQ the steam rises 
again Wrong j then most J# tilted a little behind, hi projpdr- 
tion, to give it vent. 

The plants be ia» ridged estffihsHY intone beds triiere they 
< are to remain tier milting,must be orchil to give 
a if» ve r y day, Wj raising nto glares a little for its adi iUsieft, 
and for the great steam t» pass off; and it is necessary la 
cover AO lights every night with mats, patting diem an about 
iJjt an how, or an hoar, or little, more or less, aftgff the time 
Oran-set, and uncover again in the morning about sun-rising: 
in covering Up, never let the ends of the mats bang dotva 
low over the sides of the frame,,which would stifle the plants, 
and draw np a hurtful steam. 

Air mast he admitted tq them every day, when the weather 
m any thing favourable, by Taking the upper end of the glasses 
fire® about half an inch to an inch or two, or la proportion to 
the sharpness or mildness of the outward air, ana internal heat 
and steam of the bed, ^ 

In giving the plants air, it is a gooawetboi, at this' season, 
in cutting weather, to fasten a mat across the ends of the lights, 
where tilted to hang down detachedly over the place Where 
the air enters the frame; the mat wHl break the wind *od 
sharp air before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be a 
doe proportion of air admitted,, without exposing them directly 
to It } andsthere will also be fail liberty to let the. steam pas* 


likewise, in covering the glasses on nights with mats, if 
there he a Strong heat and great steam in thebe ft, let the lights 
be raised a little behind when yon cover up; let them remain 
soddl night, and use the mats as above-mentioned, to hang 
dews before the place whSre the glasses are raised, 

^dtoe great article to -be attended to now, is to support a 
denstaat growing heat in the hot-bed* so as to keep the plants 
in a regular growing state. The first thing to be oimsrved 
toward this is, that In six or eight days after ridging otft the 
plants, provided the heat of the bed ia become moderate, it 
wifi be very proper to give some outward protection of dry, 
fopg litter, waste hay.’fcnf, atraw, &c. laying it close read 
tbb sides near a foot.dbjek,- and as high as,$a?f op six inam* 
up thesides-of tlm frame-, but this will he’jpcrticularly ae£ 
viceablrr K very wet weathdfii bat mote especially, If driving 
eqld rants, or snow, vs dno, if there be cold pierciiig winds, 
all of which would d*Hl the lied, and, wilhout the above* pre- 
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I oqcasioqanch and 

, the maaifest dwtruetioo ftf 8»'nla|lfc; 
‘‘"f of li ttelwiBpefeml the iM^fqd 
i dung begins naturally to .decline or 
i i*»gfenerolfy ip.faisout three wieki or a 
"'•Rule,’ Whan (fie WaiSfeth of it must fie 
aftainit of frtbh J^>t-^png eli^se Jg. its 


caution, wo 
of the heat asto j 
whereas the above* 
settl'a nneheM (ifl 
decay Of itself, wUp 
mosth after ft* heo 
rfajwa§ lyddinj 

fiat for we first week orj^,&ys\ft$ ridd¬ 

ed out into this hot-bed, rapid tfigt their roots 
much heat; for it sometimes happens that a bed, afte«#he 
.mould and plants are in, the earth, confining the heat and steam 
more below in the dung, will begin afresh to heat so violently, 
as to be'in danger of morning the earth at the bottom of -he 
hills; and without some precaution is taken, the burning will 
soon reach the; roots Of the plants: therefore, tor the first 
week or ten days, let the bottom of (five hillocks be at times 
examined, by drawing away a little of the earth below; and 
if any burning appear*!; amove the burnt, earth, replace it with 
new, and bv drawipjpsome of the e^rth away quite round, 
let the, hills fA^Jrept as narrow as they will just staad, so as 
to support the plants, and so let them remain till the danger 
of burning is over; and then pet the earth round them hgaia. 

When tor great heat abates, or the roofs of,(he plants be¬ 
gin, to appear through the sides of the hills of earth, then be¬ 
gin to. add sdlrie fresh, fight rich earth all round tiro j jfeout 
Hrfee days after you may lay?#Ome more; and itf jwo or three 
da^ys after that, you may earth the bed all over, to the full 
thickness, so as to be equafiVvith the top of the hillocks. But 
before you lay the fresh earth to the sides, of the Mis, let It 
first be laid a few hours, or for one Bight in the frame, up to- 
wards the sides, that it may acquire ah equal degree of Warmth 
with that in the bed ; then, being applied round the hills, as 
above, it wilt not be in danger of chilling'the roots of the 
plants,; . ' , • T' , . 

The next particular care 1* that of lining the hot-bed when 
the heat declines: therefore, when the heat of the hed’jbegins 
to decrease mjch. let a fining of the,best hot dung fie applied 
fine time to the back or front of the bed, or to both, if,the 
it is very ranch declined. The dung for this purpose, should 
^prepared in the same manner as that for matsog the bed. 
Remember, that if there, war a fining of dry. fitter jnud round 
the aides, of the bed, to defend it froth wet,* Sits, as before fttr 
reeled, this must first be removed before youapply the lining 
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of the shies of the bed, ahoottsve've to fifteen or eighteen tnch- 
eiuride, accoidlngas the MSat is less or Are declined, and 
sbWd raised tbont^ur <pr fire inches higher than the dang 
of (he bed, to allow for Setting: lay some earth On the top ot 
the lining, to keep the n»k catting steam of the fresh dung from 
coming up that way ; which. If it did, it wdnld be apt to enter ’ 
the frame, at thephme where the lights 'are raised to admit 
dr^tod‘prove <n bad oonsetjuenee to the plaDts.{g|r 

Of Hopping or topping the above Plant*. 

#»e young plants, both cdfcumber* and melons, ahoold be 
stopped,or topped, if not done before, at the fiist joint, by 
pinning off the top of the first runner-hud; which being 
necessary both to strengthen them iu promoting astocky growth, 
and cause them to put foith lateral shoots at the first and 
second joints, to form fruitful runners: and ftom these, others 
of the same nature will be produced. 

This operation should be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the second tongh leaf is abont the 
breadth of a shilling, having the first rawer bad rising at its 
base ; and the sooner this is detached, the sooner the plants 
acquire strength, and pnt oat fruitful runners. 

It is to be done in the following manner— 

You will see arising, in the centre of the plam, at the bottom 
of the second rough leaf, and as it were enclosed within it, the 
end of the first runner, like a small bud; which bud, or runner, 
being the advancing top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
close, and may be done either with the point of a pen-knife 
or small scissars, or pinched off carefully with the finger and 
thumb; or, when it is very small. It may be picked off with 
the point of a pin or needle ; but which ever way you take it 
off, be careful not to go so close as to wound the joint from 
whence it proceeds. 

Having thus pruned or stopped the plants at the first joint, 
they will by that means very quickly get strength, as will plainly 
appear in a few days; and in about a week or ten or twelve 
days after being thus treated, will each begin to send forth 
two or three ronneisj which runners wSl apobabiy show 
fruit at their first, second, or third joints f for If the main or 
first rnnner was not to be stopped as above, k would perha|ps 
run half a yard or two feet in length, without patting out roor^,* 
runners to fill the frame, or probably without showing a single 
fruit; so that it is apon these lateral shoots or runners produc¬ 
ed after stopping the plants, that the fruit is most likely first 
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to appear ia any talmabja tip* ia the season j Imt kl it \» 
also «bwM 'that when the w 1 W»1 sHtotd hsjm.Bw* 
joint*, and tint if ony-af them do ftot tiwiftthaw frtrit at•elthdraf ’ 
the joints, it will be proper to pinch off the top of such ukaaQ 
at the tbwi'joint, WMpb 'wiB pK^wta^lf potting ftofh ft. 
sbpply *f two or**m »w shoots, f>me or aft of Which wifi 
most falsely be frCit&d; *ki after tint, arcerdtof »»they ad¬ 
vance in growth, train the iBBneu aleagdriregular brtfdf, 
cut out casual vtsry weakhr vines, aftd thin O&erh where very 
irregularly crowded') ana thtFj'if jfcd bod'ts'wR managed, 
and tiie pwo s N are forward, those ofHhe encumber! wilt pi(flj§ 
babijr pioduee proper-sized frmt the end of this dtonth, me 
beginning or middle of next, bnt the mottos not to sow 
by sit or eight weeks, or not till May oi Joae.v-See next 
month. 

Of towing Cucumber and M«h* Seed. 

As them nay be many persons who did not begin last 
month to sow cacanbers for an early crop, it wiU here be, 
proper to .aka aotice^dftat the i *. ginning, middle, er any 
time of this month, is Still e good tine to begin tint work, 
making a seed hot-bed for sowing the seed, as directed in 
January. 

Those which are sown early in this month, will, writf 
good menagetneut, produce fnni in the end of March or begin¬ 
ning of April; and those sown in .ha middle or latter end of 
the month will have frui the e*sjt of Aprtii and will bear pkft- 
tifolly in May and Jnne, &c. ' 

The beginning of tbn month is a very good time to begin 
to sow melons for a good crop In the frames. 

The seed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, mast be of the same dimensions} nod 
the seed sown, and the plants managed, as directed last 
month. 

Btft observe, that to Do weU sappKed with either cu¬ 
cumber *er me loo plants, either to plant in new beds, or to 
have « reserve in ease of accidents to any already planted 
out, it srifl be roue peeper to tow soma seed at three diffiar- 
enttHOOs this mSth. 

ftjpriiete may be sown each time ia tack encumber hot- 
bftp as mo already made, and ia coltivatidh: and when fit 
to psfcft oat, lot it he mostly in small pots, as directed ia 
raising the plant* last w >ntb, and ptpnging to the back part of 
the saptijbed. 
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VhX-f*i» fo 


JrlnSlly o^pinlyllt 

■mty'ytr r ' x *' mae any 

>V Mite fopattiteJwe mast be pwwWed 
f t these are previous* relred la fl» ^ataral 
A .«*r .**4, as'hecenfujr directed* which {ping Jxans- 
fjgfo the seed-ted imb otter ted* In foe eoiamon 
i, tm having two dFihred years* growth) litaitthey we 
l of foe proper sire add strength lor forcingf observing 
that "the ossceSMry quantity is from about five to the or seven 
tendr«J for a bed^pr a three-fight frame, and so in proportion 
lor two or more snclf frames j ftor these plants in hot-beds 
should. be crowded vary cSse, in order that, by having as many 
plants as possible in each frame, they may produce a prepor- 
, WMtabie supply of asparagus, to recompense sufficiently for the 
great trouble and expense requisite hi forcing. 

< The hot-beds, for this purpose ^forcing asparagus, are 
made of fresh fcorse-dung, foil of heat; and must be made very 
mbltsMial; provide, therefore, a proper quantity of the above 
, tort of dong, as directed lor cueumbei hot-beds; fork it np 
together in a mixed order, into a heat; and in a week or a 
fortnight, according to the quantity and quality of the dong. 
It wiu be of a proper temperature for making the hotfoedi 
, * Tlja fotog being thus in owkr, then prepuce to wake the 

hot-bed, which must be made of proper dimensions, for one 
, or more three-light frame* in a range, allowing for H to be 
, tprec inches wider on everf sim* than the tranrii/nnd make it 
. a yard high at least, and level foe top even and smooth : then 
Sftsesly, srlfodnt parting «s the frame as yet, earth it all over, 
sit ofseTM inches thick, for the Immediate reception Of the 
dsatt, for no time most be lost in making the most of the hot¬ 
bed in-forcing asparajppi} bid remarking, foe fFamo mujft not 
vet be pot on; for the best of the bed being very strung at 
first, foe framing and glasses, if jret on dote, and thereby 
excluding foe external ab» would fosfcq it heal too violently. 

The bed being made,'and earthed as ab|foe, foen having a 
proper quantity of asparagus plants, piac**-' to place ttfofoon 
foe surface of foe earth: previously raising at one eed^pkl 


ridge of earth, fore or six Indies high, agafiist which i 
foe fin*,«oump 4C plants*. This done, mark cm the surface the 
width or the frame, and foen begin and place foe plantnjgainst 
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tluk little ridge ftTeiwluJtathered as close to one mother as 
possible, doming*licfy efthe e rto to toetyfiteto til toe roofbj 
then place the otheil egal'ust ihMlfjathfe with mUtafifir, ahd 
so continue laying jhmjk nae against another, crowded as 

’ 1 ■*-‘ * L ’ 1 'he width of the nark 

"lithe be&K&r 



tap or craps ailapnght, and of an cqutflivAl! tbeaitoeW 
topwiwk led it (up pent vL tef -omc nulmanh hedinaptiy 
'ost We ontsrde l^ts,«fl agtotii^tnInch orfwa 
a«; never w jjl-owns of the 



root* riLjgJt i wl&x light ricfc e*tfk, dbyxit' 
which oonnades the work for die presents tUI 
young shoots of the asparagus begin tO m^eSfe through Hhe 
earth. f " 

Or in a week, or ten or, tweire days After the bed Is undo 
and planted, if the heat is beconsp moderate, or if very had 
weather, great snow, or excessive rains, &c. any pttt On the 
frame ana lights; bat if a considerably extensive tied, as the 
beat Will continue longer in a violent state, must be cautious 
in framrj it too sooniefore the bads btgjm to advance, pr de¬ 
fend the top occasionally with straw-litter, fee. 

When the hndb, tberefol e, of the asparagus begin to appear 
through the sor&oe ot the earth, then prepare to add another 
portion of three or four inches depth of moremoold / previous 
to thin, a wr 'th of thick s*raw-bands should be toted round 
the top of die earth of the bed, close to the edge, both to 
secure the outsides of this farther supply of earth f and to {tome 
the frame on ; for this purpose make some large'Straw-bands 
or ropes, three or tour inches thick, and having a quantity of 
small sharp-pointed woodgn 6sg» fix the straw-band down 
neatly along the top of the eaitti, next the edge, jest in the 
proper place to receive’too bottom of , the frame, for It sfcTves 
both to secure the second covering ©f'eaith, kd 4 sappork the 
frame when it is pnt on; when the Wreath is tom fixed then 
cover thg young bods of the asparagus all over wlto a supply 
of light earth, three or four inches thick, or at hfch as the 
top of toe aforesaid wreath, to have it six inches depth at least, 
in the whole, ovet toe crow* of toe pTsnts. 

mg e|pBed the stx»*l 'uMpofi of 'earth, then, if yon 
(]kat all danger from horning is over, it will be proper to 
pn (he iiaroe, place it upoe the wreath' of itraw-bands, 
., as goon as thus placed, -at on thd fights or glasses of the 

frame ' 11 

^ter too frame k placed On the bed, it it tedessary, if these 
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is * great* team, to raijw or shove op«* the light* at top ocia- 
UMWf.m W* grfW*. t&e strain vitot to pass away, 

anflito admit fresh air, wbefgoCiaUy when the bads first begin 

,(fl»ervn, that if, dfWnilbe tone the bed is without the frame, 
them should happen excessive rains, or great saow, it !s proper 
to Officer opcasteMdiy with mats or straw, &c. 

,#01 4 mash be remarked, that in the first, week or fortnight 
after* the bed is made, and the>iparagps planted, that tpe state 
of its warmth should be every day carefully exsmfaed: for 
thf»urpo9e, thrast two or three long sharp pointed'mWji down 
betwixt the roots into the dung in different parts or i? bed; 
when upon drawing up the sticks, once or twice a day, and 
feeling the lower end, yon can readily judge of the degree of 
heat} which, if found very violent, threatening to burn the 
earth and scorch the roots of the plants, it mast be moderated, 
by boring, with a long thick stake, several wide holes in thfi 
<foag f on each aide of the bed, also in the earth just under the 
roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank steam and burning 
quality of the dung pass off more freely; bat, when the heat it 
become moderate, the holes must be dosed again. 

Likewise observe, when the heat is moderate, it will be very 
prpser to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the sides w 
the bed, which will preserve a fine kindly growing heat, and 
will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy rains, snow, &e. 

Bet in the next place observe, that by the time the frame is 
put on, or noon after you must be carefsl to examine the state 
of heat in the bed; and if beginning to decline considerably, 
yoq should prepare to renew It as soon as possible: which is 
to he'dpnd by applying a lining of hot dung to th« sides of it, 
eg directed tor cucumber and melon beds. 

Tjpph air mu** be admitted in fine weather daily, especially 
if toe heat of the bed is string, when the buds begin to appear 
through this last covering of earth j for fresh air is necessary 
both to give them colour, and prevent their drawing up too fast 
ana weak s therefore iu fine sonny days, either tut toe upper 
emfs of She lights an inch or two, or shove them a little down, 
as may be convenient} but keep them dose in all cold or very 
bad weather, and always oh nights. /ff ' * 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with aAifci* 

The bedj if made and managed as above directed, wTll|j£pt 

-“Us abundantly in four or five weeks ; and, 

e kept - tip, will continue producing bads in 


to produce asparn 
provided the neat ’ 
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great plenty for ,sJ>Qjrt a’|$HrotgM pr tWee wWttf. - ' ; A ted for 
a three-light frame will Tpr that tjfoe^yirodate three «r foot 
hundred bod* a-week. : '- t 

The Wgttedof gathering the asprtagqs in hot-bad* hHo 
throat yote. finger* 1 down 1 gentljr into t&h earth, and braSJfr'tfc# 
bode off |Kfe to the roots, which they will readily do $ ^ot^the 
cutting then with a knife, .at practised in ttotr natUrafc grqpfid, 
would, by reason of the teds’coming up so^pry thick 6ne under 
another/ destroy as many or molt than yod fatter. 

When ifcis. intended to have a constant supply «f asparagps 
in thewfipbr’and spring season, till that In tba natstbl graRd' 
comet, in, you should make a new hot-fied erely force weeks 
or a month. * >' 

A quantity of fresh plants must also be procured for every 
new bed; for those which hare bpen once forced in a hot-bed 
ore not fit for any use afterwards, either in a hot-bed or tbe 
natural ground. 

When designed to raise asparagus plants for forcing, should 
sow some seed every year, in a ted ofrich earth, as directed 
below ; observing, whin the plants are one-year old, to trans¬ 
plant them into an open* compartment, in rows, nine inches 
asunder, and about the same distance in the rows. When they 
have two or three summers’ growth, they are then fit to take 
up for forcing but if they stand three yean before yOtt take 
them up, they will produce much larger buds. ■' ‘ 

It is necessary to have three different pieces of gro&nd al¬ 
ways employed at the same time with asparagus plants for the 
above purpose; that is, one piece for the teed-ted with seed- 
hag plants, which should never stand longer than one year 
before transplanted 5 the otter tiro pieces to be occupied with 
transplanted plants ; one to be a year’s growth from the'time 
of planting, before the otter • by which method; of sowing a 
quantity of seed, and planting out a quantity of plants Cvefy 
spring, you will, after the first thre- years, obtain afresh sup¬ 
ply of proper plants every year, of eligible age and growth, at 

ateve, fo; for foxstek- * 'C /• 

The season to sow the seed it the last week in Fefiftery, 
or first fortr.’ght in March: it should be town fa n spot of 
light richgroudd; sow it tolerably thick, and tread it down 
tejtely. thea rake’it into the ground In a regular maaner.—See 

fie season to transplant the p’auts from At seed-bed is in 
Match, observing the -methods* dittctqd i* that month. J 

m season to begin to make hot-beds for forcing these 
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plants is according to the time yon desire to hare the plants 
fit for use; for instance, ifcyou desire them at Christmas, be¬ 
gin in the second or third week in November. 

• Such persons as do not choose to raise the plants themselves 
for forcing, or such as desire to be furnished with plants for 
that purpose, till their own are ready, may in ei^gg, case be 
snppHed w'tth them'at most of the kitchen-gardeners near great 
cities, but particularly those near London, many of whom raise 
great quantities purposely for forcing. 

They may be purchased generally by the rod of ground they 
grew upon, and about eight or ten shillings per iod, is the 
price: there are generally between two and three hundred roots 
in a rod ; and two and half, or three rods at most, is sufficient 
for a three-light frame. 

These plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or boxes, 
with straw, may be conveved to a great distance : I have had 
them come sixty miles in the winter season for forcing j when 
they have come very safe, and produced buds plentifully. 

Mushroom .*. 

Take care that the mushroom beds are still well defended 
from heavy rains and frost: both of which would destroy the 
spawn. 

The covering of straw should never be less than twelve 
inches thick on every part of the bed : and at this season, it 
would be proper to continue some large garden mats, spread 
over the straw covering, to secure the bed more effectually 
from wet and cold: and observing, that if the wet at any time 
has penetrated quite through any part of the covering, let the 
wet straw be removed, and replaced with some that is clean 
and dry. 

New mushroom beds may be made. For the particular me¬ 
thod and management, see September. 

Kidney-Beans. 

The beginning or any time this month yon may make a 
hot-bed for some early kidney-beans. 

Prepare for that purpose some new horse-dupg, as directed 
for encumber and other hot-beds; with which let the beds.be 
made about two feet and a half high, and long enough faftjOjw 
or more frames. * Make the surface of the bed even and siapugfo 
and put on the frame. When the heat is become moderate 
let the bed be covered with rich light earth, seven or eight 
inches thick: then draw drills from the back to the £j$nt of 
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the frame a foot asunder, and an inch deep. Drop the beans 
therein two or three ioches apart, and cover them an inch deep 
with earth. 

Or may sow the beans thick in a small hot-bed, or in pots 
therein, to raise the plants abont an ineh in growth, then trans¬ 
planted into a larger hot-bed, as above, to remain. 

The best sorts for this purpose ; re the early white dwarf, 
oiack, and liver-colonred dwarf kidney-beans, because they 
come earlier, and do not run so strong or rampant as the other 
sorts. 

When the plant:, begin to appear, raise the lights a little be¬ 
hind, every mild day, to admit fresh air to strengthen their 
growth ; giving also occasional gentle waterings, continuing 
the same care in their advancing state, and support n proper 
heat in the bed: they will thus afford an early produce in 
April, &c. 

But where there is a hot-honse may raise early kidney or 
French beans, generally with much less trouble, and more cer¬ 
tain good success than in hot-beds, as above. 

Small Salading. 

Sow the different sorts of small s-.lading once a week 
•r ten days, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and 
lettuce, &c. 

These small salad seeds, if open mild weather towards the 
latter end of the month, may be now sown in beds or borders 
of natural earth, in the common ground ; but, provided you 
have the convenieney, it will, notwithstanding, be proper to 
shelter the bed with a frame and lights, or with bell or hand 
glasses ; or where these are wanting, you may sow the seeds 
on warm borders, and shelter them at night, and in bad weather, 
with a covering of mats. 

Choose, for these seeds a spot of J ry light ground ; dig it 
neatly, and rake the surface fine; then draw flat shallow 
drills; sow the seed therein, each sort separate, very thick, 
and earth it over not more than a quarter of an inch deep ; 
and if intend J to cover with glasses, let them be directly 
•ot on: and when the plants come up, give air bv raising 
■lie lights behind, or by taking them off in fine days, 

•But if the weather should now prove very cold, such as frost, 
snow, or cold raki, and that a r distant supply of these small 
herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted as soon as possible, 
or atjgny particular time, it will, for the greater certainty of 
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procuring them, be still proper, where it can be obtained, to 
raise them in a slight hot-bed. 

Make the bed with fresh horse-dung, about eighteen inches, 
or two feet high; set on the frame, and cover the bed with 
earth, four or five inches thick. 

Sow the seeds thick, either in shallow drills, or on the sur¬ 
face, each sort separate (see January); and sift as much fine 
earth over as will just cover it ; put on the lights, and when 
the plants appear, give plenty of air. 

About the middle or latter end of tlie month, if open 
and mild weather, you may begin to sow a small aalading 
on warm borders, in the open ground j and if the weather 
continues mild, it will succeed tolerably well without any 
covering. 

When these plants, both under cover and in the open ground, 
begin to come up, they sometimes, by rising very thick, raise 
the earth in a kind of cake upou their tops, whieh consequently 
retards their growth ; they may be assisted by whisking the 
surface lightly with your hand, &c. to separate the earth; after 
which the plants will rise, regularly. 

When those coming up in the operi ground,'the latter end ot 
this month, happen to be attacked with morning hoar-frosts, 
and likely to be a suunv mil;, day, if before the sun rises full 
upon them, you water them out of a watering-pot, with the 
head on, to wash off the frosty rime, it will prevent their 
changing black and going off. 

Care of Cauliflower Plants. 

Cauliflower plants in frames should have the free air every 
mild day, by taking the glasses entirely off. 

About the end of the month, it mild settled weather, you 
may begin to transplant some of the strongest plants into the 
place where they are to remain. Plant them in a quarter of 
rich well-dunged ground, thirty inches or a yard distance each 
way; but if cold and unsettled weather, defer this planting 
till nest month. 

Cauliflowers under band or bell glasses shoald also be thin¬ 
ned out towards the end of the month, for planting as above, 
if mild fine weather, and the plants tolerably strong; that Is, 
if there are more than one or two under each glass, let all above 
that number be taken away. But if very cold unfavourable 
weather, as above observed, defer this work till March, ob¬ 
serving, however, when performing it, to take up the weakest. 
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, I let the strongest remain under the glasses to come in for 
c principal early crops; and draw some earth up round their 
stems, still continuing the glasses, and give air by tilting one 
Mile. The plants tvhicn are taken up should be-planted in 
-mother spot of ground, the same distance as advised above for 
the frame plants. 

In transplanting cauliflowers, if nci-ssaty to make the most 
advantage of the ground, may, on the same compartment sow 
a crop of spinach and radishes, a week or fortnight before the 
cauliflowers are planted : and ! y the time the latter begin to 
advance considerably, the other will all he gathered off for use, 
w uhout having retarded the growth of the cauliflowers. 


Sowing Cauliflower Seed. 

Sow cauliflower seed, the beginning, middle, or any time 
tins month, to raise some plants to succeed the early crops; 
or, also in case none were raised ! st autumn for early plants, 
or tbit these have been killed by the severity of the winter; 
but in ord-v ■> bring the plants up soon, and to forward them 
111 growth, it will be proper to sow in a slight hot-bed. 

Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high in dung, 
and put a frame on ; then lay four or five inches thick of rich 
cartli over the bed. 

Sow the seed on the surface, cover it with light earth, about 
a quarter of ai. inch thick, and then put on the glqss. 

When tire plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raising or opening the light at the upper end, an inch or two; 
and in mild weather the lights may be taken entirely m. in the 
day time; for the plants must not be kept too close, for that 
would draw them up weak 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame for the 
above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad weather, 
with mats. 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate showers of 
rain do not fall. 


Transplant Cabbages. 

Early York and sugar-loaf cabbages, the Antwerp, Battersea, 
and oilier cabbage plants, if tolerable strong in growth, should 
now be transplanted ' here they ar» > remain. 

If your plants are pretty strong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted oat the beginning or middle of the month, 
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but if tliey are weakly, or much cut by the frost, let them 
remain two or three weeks to recover, or till the beginning or 
middle of March. 

Choose for those plants a compartment of good ground, and 
it would be of much advantage to dig in a supply of good dung : 
then set the plants in rows two feet to two and a half 
distance, in the smaller and larger kinds, to attain full 
growth for the main crop; or some early kinds to cut young 
in a thinning order, may be planted only a foot and half 
asunder. 


Sow Cabbages and Savoys. 

Sow some Sugar-loaf, early Yorkshire, and other summer 
cabbages, and large autumnal kinds about the middle or latter 
end of the month, for summer and autumn use. These will 
succeed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut. in July, 
August, and September, &c. 

Hut if the winter has been severe, and destroyed many of 
the plants which w-ere sown last August to st.a,,.* tli w ater 
for an early crop, it will, in that ca=>e, be proper to sow some 
ot t. ’ early seed as soon in this month as the weather will 
permit; and u a few are fm ,vaidi J by sowing them in a light 
hot-bed, it will be a great advantage. 

Sow also some red cabbages for next winter’a supply. 

Savoy-seed may be sown, for the first crop about the middle 
or latter end of this month. 

Those savoys which are now sown will be ready in Sep¬ 
tember, and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and 
will continue in good perfection all November and Decem¬ 
ber, &c. 

Cabbages and savoys for -red may be planted this month, 
it not done before. Take up the plants in a dry day, clear 
off all the large leaves, and plant them tvfo feet asunde: 
each way, by the methc 1 explained last mouth, placing 
them so deep that no part but the head may appear above 
ground. 


Earthing up and sowing Celery 

Earth up late celery in open tlry weather, if the plants tiave 
stood the winter in tolerably good condition and are of some 
advanced length above ground. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
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month, prepare a small bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to sow some upright emery seed in, for an early 
crop. 

Break the earth very fine, and either sow the seed on the 
rough surface, and rake it in lightly ; or first rake the surface 
smooth, sow the seed thereon, and cover it with light earth 
sifted over near a quarter of an inch d< ep ; or the ground being 
formed into a three or four feet wide bed, and the surface 
raked, then with the back of the rake trim.thcearth evenly off 
the surface about half an inch d( op into the alley; sow the seed 
on the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly , 
and lightly trim the surface smooth —But those who desire to 
have the plants come in j rettj forward, should sow the seed 
in a slight hot-bed, under a frame and lights, or hand-glasses; or 
in default of these, cover on nights and bad weather with mats ; 
being careful, in either mothod, when the plants are come up, 
to admit the free air every mild dav. The plants ra'sed from 
this sowing come in for nse in Jo.ie and July. 

There should not be many of these early-sown plants planted 
out, in ten'lee tor a continuing supply, only a few to come in 
before the g( neral crop ; for they will soon pipe iu the heart 
and run up for seed.—See March, April, May. 

Ttadishcs. 

Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to sow some 
short-topped radish-seed, to succeed those sown last month. 
Dig another piece at the same time, and sow it with salmon 
radish-seed ; they will succeed the short-tops. About a fort¬ 
night or three weeks after, let some more of both sorts be sown 
in an open situation, in larger portions for the main crop, that 
there may be a regular aud plentiful supply of these roots in 
their proper season. 

Let them g»eraily be sown broad-cas, on the rough surface, 
either in a continued space, or in four or five feet wide beds, 
and rake them in with an even hand ; or in sowing large crops 
in one continued space, if quite dry light ground, it is eligible, 
befoic raking in, .0 tread down the seed lightly, then rake it in 
regularly. 

You may sow amomr the great crops of radishes a sprink¬ 
ling of spinach and lctioce-seed ; the spinach will come in after 
the radish, and the lettuce after the spi mch. 

Continue to cover the carle crops of radishes in frosty wea¬ 
ther and cold nights with si 1 aw, &e. as directed las! month. 
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If early radishes are required as soon as possible, let some 
dwarf short-tops be sown in a moderate hot-bed, the beginning 
of this month, in the manner directed last month. 

Tiirnip-rooted Radish. 

Sow a few of the small white turnip radish to draw for sa¬ 
lads in April and May ; they eat crisp, and are agreeably fla¬ 
voured.—See March and April. 

Or some may be sown in a slender hot- bed, to have them 
come earlier by a fortnight or more. 

Spinach. 

Winter spinach will now advance in growth: dear out all 
weeds, and thin the plants for use as wanted.—See March. 

Sow spinach about the beginning of this month, if mild wea¬ 
ther : let -some good ground be got ready for this seed, and sow 
it thin and regular, either broad-cast and raked in, or in drills 
a foot asunder. 

Spinach may be sown between iows of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and beans, or the like, if ground be scarce. 

The smooth-seeded, ronnd-leaved kind, is the best w> sow 
now ; and if desired to have a constant supply, let the sowings 
be repeated every fortnight r there weeks.—See March. 

Sowing and plant in y Lettuces. 

. About the beginning o* middle of this month, if the weather 
is mild, yon may sow several sorts of lettuce-seeds on warm 
borders. The white and green cos kind, and the Cilicia and 
cabbage lettuce, are proj>er sorts to sow now j you may also 
sow some of the imperial arid brown Dutch lettuces, or any 
other sorts ; let the seeds be sown moderately thick, and rake 
them in regularly. 

Or, in order to have a few lettuces forwarder for transplant¬ 
ing, you may, early in the mouth, sow cos or^pther lettuce- 
seeds, in a frame, and cover them occasionally with glasses or 
mats, on nights and sharp weather; and when the plants are 
advanced about, two inches in growth, they are to be transplant¬ 
ed in the full ground. 

But, in order to hare a few come in pretty forward for trans¬ 
planting, there may be a little green and white cos sown on a 
gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to transplant a fortnight 
sooner than those in the full ground. 

Lettuces which have stood the winter, closely planted, in 
w arm borders, or in frames, should, about the end of the month. 
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if quite mild weather, be thinned out where they stand too 
dose : let them-be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot dis* 
t.ancc each way, for they will require so mush room to grow to 
their full size ; the plants which are drawnout should be plan¬ 
ted in an open spot of rich ground a foot asunder ; and give a 
little water as soon as planted. 

Carrots and Parsneps. 

Prepare some ground about the middle or latter end of this 
month, in which to sow carrots and parsneps. 

These roots grow largest in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better : for 'hey thrive best in open exposure. 
Let the ground be trenchrd, one full spade deep at least; but 
if double digged, two moderate spades ; it will be of particular 
advantage in promoting long handsome roots, both of the carrots 
and parsneps ; let the c'ods be well broken, and lay the surface 
even. 

They must be sown separately, each sort in distinct compart¬ 
ments ; either dividing the ground in four or five feet-vvide beds, 
or remain in one continued plat; sow the seeds on the rough 
surface, not too thick, and rake them in regularly ; or if a light 
dry soil, may first tread them in evenly with the feet, pretty 
close together, then rake them fully into the ground.—See 
next month. 

Plant carrots, parsneps, and beets for seed; let them be 
planted in rows two feet asunder. 

Beet. 

This is now the time to begin to sow the different sorts of 
beet,; the red beet for its large root; and the green and white 
soi ts for their leaves in soups, stewing, &c. 

Let the different s^rts be sown in separate beds, &c. either 
sown bmad-ca .t, or on the general rough surface, and raked in 
regularly; or as beet seed is pretty large, it is an eligible method 
either to sow it in drills, in order that it may be more regularly 
covered in the earth all an equal depth, or to dot or dibble it 
in with a Wunt-ended dibble in rows ; let drills be drawn with 
a hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches asunder ; 
sow the seed therein thinly, and earth it over an inch thick ; 
and if you sow it by dotting in, have a blunt dibble, and in lines 
a foot asunder, dot holes an inch deep, and six or eight inches 
distance in the row. dropping two or three seeds in each as 
you go on, and cover them in : and when the plants come up, 
leave only one of the strongest 111 each place. 
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Likewise may now sow tiic mangel wurzcl or Gcnnaii beet, 
for its laigc, green leaves to boil as spinach, and thick ileshy 
leaf stalks to dress like asparagus ; but the root though veiy 
large, is of little worth for any domestic occasions. 

Onions and Looks. 

About the middle or latter cud of this month, you may get 
some ground ready for sowing onions and leeks. 

Choose a compartment for each where the ground is good 
and not too wet; and if you dig some good rotten dung in, it 
will be of great advantage to the plants. Eithpr divide the 
ground into four or five feet wide beds, or sow the seed in one 
continued compartment, each sort separate ; sow them in a dry 
day, on the rough surface, moderately thick, as regularly as 
possible, and directly rake it in evenly in a regular manner ; 
or if sown in continued large compartments without dividing 
into beds, if the ground w light and dry may first tread in the 
seed lightly, and to settle the ground equally, that it may not 
sink in holes with the feet in raking, then rake it in regularly, 
as above. 

Or there may be a thin sprinkling of leek-seed sown with ■ 
the onions, the onions being generally at their full growth, and 
drawn off in the middle of iugust; the leek* will then nave 
full scope, and grow to a laigi: size. 

But when intended to sow leeks for a continuing full crop, 
or to tie afterwards transplanted, they should be sown separate, 
and moderately thick, in beds about four feet broad. 

The leeks are generally fit to transplant in June and July.— 
Observe the directions there given. 

Planting Beans. 

Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop of beans. Windsor, Taker, Sandwich, and 
other large bcaim, are proper to plant at this season for the 
main crop. Plant these large beans in rows a yard asunder, 
and four or five inches distant in the row, and not more than 
wo or tlnee inches deep. 

You may also plant any of the smaller kinds of keans, they 
are mostly great bearers ; such as the long-pods, Mumford's, 
white-blossom, broad Spanish, &c. (see the catalogue), plant¬ 
ing them in rows two feet and a half, or a yard asunder, and 
two or three inches deep. 

Beans may either generally be planted by dibble, or occa¬ 
sionally in drills, the above depth. 
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Sowing Peat. 

Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this mouth in 
nn open piece of ground : may still continue sowing a succes¬ 
sion of the hotspurs, and other small 1 ads ; and it is now a 
fine season to sow full crops of the larte sort of peas, such as 
marrowfats, roitncivals, &c. 

For sowing marrowfats, and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet and half asunder: but : f you intend to set sticks for 
these large kind of peas to climb upon for sopport, draw the 
drills four feet distant. 

Hotspur, and other small.-, kii-ds of peas, should be sown in 
drills, two feet to a yard asunder ; and if you Intend to place 
sticks for them to run upon, allow three feet and half between 
the rows. 

1 he drills for sowing peas shoald be drawn with a hoe, about 
au inch and a half to '.wo inches df'-p. 

Earthing up Beans and Peas. 

Beans .uni peas which are np, and advanced from two or 
three to five or six inches high, should have earth drawn up to 
their stems, which will strengthen them and protect them from 
frost. Let this be done in a mild dry day. 

Scorzonera, Salsafy, and Hamburgh Parsley. 

The latter end of this month you may sow scorzonera, salsafy, 
and Hamburgh parsley. 

These plants are in some families much esteemed fc their 
roots, which are the only parts that ore eaten, except the 
salsafy, as explained below. 

The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner of 
carrots and parsneps, and are boiled and eaten either alone or 
with flesh-meat, like young carrots, &c. 

These are fit for use front July till March. 

But the salsafy is estimable both for its roofs as above, and 
for the young shoots rising in Hie spring from tin year-old 
plants, being gathcied while green aud tender, are good to boil 
and eat in the manner of asparagus. 

Dig one or more beds for each of the above, in an open 
situation. Sow the v cd either in shallow drills, six inches 
distance, and earthed over half an inch, or sown on the rongii 
surface, and rake them in equally : they are all to remain where 
sown, and the plants thinned in May or June, to six inches 
distance. 
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Borage, Burnet, Lovage, Angelica, Sfc. 

You may sow borage, burnet, clary, and marigolds, orach, 
card us, dill, fennel, bugloss, sorrel, chervil, and such like herbs, 
about the middle, or any time of this month, when the weather 
is open. 

Angelica and lovage inay algo be sown at the same time ; 
they delight in moist situations, but will also grow in any 
common soil. 

Sow all the above seeds moderately thin, and each sort 
separately, in a border or beds of light earth, and rake them in 
evenly ; or may be sown in drills, six to twelve inches asunder ; 
some to remain where sown, others planted out in summer.— 
See June. 


Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hyssop. 

Thyme, marjoram, hyssop, and savory, may be sown about 
the latter end of this month. Let a warm spot of light rich 
ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for tlu.se seeds, dig 
it neatly, break the earth fine, and make the surface smooth : 
sow the seeds thereon, each soit separate, and rake them in 
light and evenly. 

They may remain, some where sown, and the rest planted 
out in June, &c. 

Or some may be sown in drills, to remain as an edging to a 
border, &c. 


Coriander and Chervil. 

Coriander and chervil, for soups and salads, &c. may be sown 
any time this month, when mild, dry weather; sowing each 
sort separate, generally in shallow drills, six to nine inches 
asunder, and covered in evenly with the earth, about half an 
inch deep, especially the coriandcr-seed. 

These plants are always to remain where sown ; and as they 
soon fly up to seed in summer, some should be sown every 
month, &c. 


Garlick, Rocambole, and Shallots. 

Prepare some beds of good ground, four feet wide, in which 
to plant garlick, rocambole, and shallots; of which procure 
some best bulbs or roots j divide the garlick and rocambole 
into cloves, and the shallots into off-sets, as they admit; plant 
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them in rows, lengthways the beds, eight or nine inches asunder' 
by six inches distance in each row, and two or three inches 
deep. 

They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills drawn 
with a hoe. 


Sowing Par tie;/ 

This is a proper time to sow full crops of parsley, either in 
drills along the edges of some of the quarters, or borders ; or 
in continued rows, nine inches asunder, as directed the last 
and succeeding months. 


Potatos. 

Potatos way be planted, a few for an early crop, about the 
middle or latter end of this month, if open weather. 

Those plants are propagated by planting cuttings of the roots, 
or, mere properly speaking, of the potato itself, cut into seve¬ 
ral pieces for sets, or occasionally planted whole ; but the for¬ 
mer is the un „t eligible : and for that purpose, procure some 
best, middling large potatos, an 1 divide and cut each into two, 
three, or more pieces, minding t' at every piece be furnished 
with one or two buds, or eyes. 

They must be plauted in «ows two tect asuuder, and a foot 
or fifteen inches d».i£aot from each other iu the row ; and plant 
them about three or four inches deep. 

The method of planting them is most generally with a large 
blunt-ended dibble, making a hole for each set the above depth; 
or sometimes by planting in drills, also by making ” small 
aperture with a spade, for each set, and sometimes, m field 
culture, are planted in the furrows, as they plough the ground, 
or in drill furrows after the ground is ploughed.-See Potatot 
in March. 

Or, for early potatos, some early dwarf kinds may be plan¬ 
ted in a hot-bed the beginning of this month. 


Horse-Radish. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either cut 
from the top an inch or two long, or somo old roots cut into 

pieces of that length. , 

The method is this : first procure a quantity of proper sets, 
which may be either the small off-cs that arise from the - 
tom or sides of the main roots, and of which take cutting 
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their tops two or three inches long ; OT may use also the tops 
and crowns of the old roots when taken up for use, in cuttings 
of the above length : or in default of a sufficiency of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a qua .tity of old knotty roots 
into cuttings, in length as aforesaid , which, if furnished each 
with two or three buds or eyes they will make tolerable sets t 
but give preference to the cuttings of tne crowns or tops, if 
enough can be procured ; observing that when intended to 
make a fresh plantation, you should, during winter, &c. 
when you take the plants up] for use, reserve all the best off¬ 
sets for planting; also the crowns of the main roots : but this 
latter is only practicable in private gardens; for where the 
large roots are designed for sale, their tops must not be taken 
off, which will render them unsaleable in market; therefore 
the market gardeners always reserve the strongest off-sets aris¬ 
ing either from the bottom, or emitted from the side of the 
main root. 

Being thus furnished with a proper quantity of sets, then 
proceed to prepare the ground for their reception : and they 
may cither be planted with a dibble after the ground is dug, 
or trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground, especi¬ 
ally if a light mellow soil. 

Choose, however, an open situation, and as light and deep 
a soil as the garden affords ; which trench regularly , one good 
spade deep at least. 

Then proceed by dibble-planting in the following manner— 
Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning at one end 
of the piece of ground, range a line cross-ways, and with the 
dibble make holes about twelve or fifteen inches deep, and be 
careful to make them all of un equal depth, which you may 
readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, according to 
the above, so thiusting it always down to that mark, making 
the boles six inches asunder, dropping, as you go on, one set 
or cutting in each hole, with the crown, &c. upright, taking 
care to fill or close the holes up properly with the earth, and 
let the rows be two feet <•„.under. 

The other method of planting by trenching in the sets, is, 
that opening a trench at one end, in the common method of 
trenching, two spades wide, and one good spade deep, and 
then having the sets or cuttings, plant one row along the mid¬ 
dle of the bottom of the trench, not planted deep, as in the 
above method, only just inserted to their tops with the crowns 
upright, about six inches asunder; then dig the next trench 
the same width and depth, turning the earth into the first 
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trench, over the rows of sets; thns proceed, trench ami 
trench, to the end, breaking all lumpy clods. 

By practising either of the above methods of planting horse¬ 
radish, the sets will shoot up perfectly straight root shoots quite 
to the top, whereby they will be long and smooth, and swell 
evenly their whole length ; and will sometimes attain tolerable 
perfection in one summer's growth. 

When the whole is planted, the ground may then be sown 
with spinach, which will come up time enough to gather o'? in 
April and May, to give the radish full room to grow ; for this, 
having a great depth of earth ti> shoot through, will not come 
up till the beginning or middle of May, when the spinach will 
be mostly all gathered. 

They must be kept cler.u from weeds for about a month m 
six weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, and 
prevent the growth of weeds. 

In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michaelmas, you 
may begin to lake up some of the roots for use, but If they 
arc rather of small size, it will bi udviseable to let the princi¬ 
pal part stand to have another summer's growth When they 
will be very fine and large. 

When you take up these roots, it should be done regularly, 
not digging up a root here and there, as we often see practised 
in private gardens, but beginning at the first row, and proceed¬ 
ing from row to row, according as you want them ; observing 
to throw out a trench close along to the first row of roots, 
and as deep as the root goes, but not to loosen the bottom 
thereof, which is called the stool. Having thus cleared the 
earth away quite to the stool or bottom of the roots ; then 
with the spade, or a knife, cut each root off level, .'.lose to 
where it proceeds from. 

All the stools, or bottoms of the roots, must be left in the 
ground undisturbed, for these yield a large successional supply 
of new shoot-roots, as above, the succeeding year; and when 
this production is dug up, the old stools still remaining produce 
another supply the year after; and thus, being permitted to 
stand, they continue, as often as the produce is gathered, to 
furnish a fresh supply the succeeding season, many years. 

But care must be taken when digging up the roots, always to 
clear the old stool from all straggling or small roots whatever, 
and, in the summer season, to draw up all small plants rising 
between the rows. 
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Sowing Turnipt. 

Sow some early Dutch turnip-seed about the middle or latter 
end of the month, in a warm-lying open spot of light ground ; 
but as these early-sown plants will soon run np to seed before 
the roots attain any tolerable size, should sow only a small 
quantity at this time, to come in early in May.—See March 
and April. 

Planting Liquorice. 

Now prepare some deep ground to plant liquorice where re¬ 
quired ; the ground should have two or three spades depth of 
good soil, and also digged that depth, that the loot, the only 
useful part, may run considerably deep in the earth. 

Procure sets of the small horizontal loots, which run near 
the surface of the ground ; cut them into lengths of six inches, 
and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard asunder, by half that 
distance in the row, placing them wholly within the earth ; as 
soon as planted, may sow a thin crop of onions on the same 
ground the first year. Keep them clean from iceds all sum¬ 
mer ; and when the onions come off, hoe the ground well 
and in winter slightly dig the ground between the rows. 

Tin v must be permitted *<> have three years' growth, cuttinf, 
down the decayed stems every autumn or winter, in October 
or November; and in the third or fourth year, the main roots 
will be of full length and size; then dig them up in winter, 
beginning at one end of the ground, and opening a trench two 
or three feet deep, or quite to the bottom of the first low of 
roots; so continue trenching the ground, row and row, the 
above depth, taking out all the roots as you go on, digging them 
clean up to the bottom. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pruning. 

Pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should be for¬ 
warded as much as possible this month, before the blossom 
buds are far advanced. When the buds of these trees are 
much swelled before they are pruned and nailed, many of them 
K ill be unavoidably rubbed off in performing that work. 
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Examine these trees well, and cut away all such parts as arc 
useless both in old and young wood, j.nd leave a proper sup¬ 
ply of the last summer’s young wood, for the next summer's 
bearing; that is, in respect to useless old wood, all such 
branches as have advanced a considerable length, and produ¬ 
ced no young shoots proper for bearing 'his year, nor support 
branches that do, are useless, and shou.J now be cut out, to 
make room for better; observing that a general successional 
supply of young bearing wood, of the best well-placed shoots 
of last summer, must now be retained in all parts of the tree 
at moderate distances, to bear the fruit to be expected the en¬ 
suing seaso i ; at the same time cut away all the ill-placed and 
superfluous shoots, and very luxuriant growths, together with 
part of the former year's bearers, &c. to make room for the 
successional bearing shoots, as in January; and as you go on, 
let the supply of reserved roots be shortened, each according 
to its strength. Shoots of a vigorous growth should be shor¬ 
tened but little ; that is, you may co< off about one fourth of 
its original length; those of a moderate growth should be 
shortened inoi . in proportion, by cutting off about one third ; 
for instance, a shoot of eighteen inches may be shortened to 
twelve, or thereabouts ; and observe the same proportion, ac¬ 
cording to the different lengths of the shoots. 

But for the more particulai method of pruning these trees 
see the work of the Fruit Garden in January. 

Nail the shoots or branches straight and close to the wall, 
at the distance of about three to four or five inches from each 
other. 

And for the method of pruning and ordering young t- es of 
these sorts (that is, such as one, two, and three years old from 
the budding), see the work of the Fruit Garden both in Janu- 
ary and March. 

Prune Apph.s mid Pears, in Espaliers and Wall-trees. 

Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, against walls, and 
in espaliers ; and, if possible, let the whole of them be finished 
this month. 

In pruning these t.ees, observe, as directed last month, that 
as the same branches or bearers remain many years in a proper 
fruitful state, continue them trained close and straight to the 
wall, or espalier, not shortening their ends, but still continue 
training each at full length as far as the limited space admits, 
and laying them in about four, fire, or six inches asunder. 

In tile next place, observe, that if the branches tic any wher t 
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much crowded (that is, if the bearing or principal branches 
are closer than four, five, or six inches from one another), some 
should be pruned out: observing, in this case to take off such 
as are worst situated, and particularly such as appear to be 
the most unlikely to bear, by being either worn-out, or, at 
least, not well furnished with fruit-spurs or studs, as mentioned 
last month. Likewise observe, that when necessary to make 
room is any particular part of the tree, to train more regularly 
any eligible branches which are evidently well adapted for bear¬ 
ing, room must be made for them, by cutting out such barren 
branches as above described ; and in any trees where the ge¬ 
neral branches are trained considerably too close, and crowding 
in a confused irregularity, let some of the apparently most un¬ 
serviceable and irregular-growing be cut out in a thinning order 
in different parts of such trees, to make requisite room for train¬ 
ing the other more useful and eligible branches in a proper ex¬ 
pansion at regular distauces. 

When any old or large branches are to be taken out, lei 
them be cut off close to the place from whence they arose ; or 
to any eligible lateral branch which they support, and which 
you shall think convenient to leave ; for in setting off either 
old or young branches, never leave any tops. 

After taking out any large branches, let such of those which 
remain uear that part be nnnailed, &c. in order to be brought 
higher or lower, as you shall see necessary, to train them all 
at equal distances : or whea there are several large branches 
to be taken out in different parts, the whole tree should be 
nnnailed ; then you can more readily train the general branches 
and bearers in exact order. 

Next, let it be observed, that where a supply of wood is 
wanting, leave some of the best situated of the last summer's 
shoots, such as directed to be letained in the summer pruning, 
to fill up the vacancies ; and generally leave the leading one at 
the end of each branch, where room to train them. But all 
others of the last year's shoots, not wanted for the above pur¬ 
pose, should every one be cut off dose to the place from whence 
they proceed, leaving no spurs but what are naturally produced. 
The proper fruit-spurs are such as were described last month, 
being produced on the sides and ends of the branches, short, 
robust, from about half an inch to an inch or two in length. 

Let these fruit-spurs be well attended to in pruning, carefully 
preserving all those of a fresh, plump, robust growth; but 
those of a worn-out or rugged unsightly appearance, or, that 
project considerably long and irregular from the of the 
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branches in a fore-right direction, should generally be displaced 
m order to preserve the regularity of t l 'e trees, cutting them off 
close : and new ones will be encouraged in places contignous. 

Having, in the course of pruning these trees, left most of the 
general shoots and branches at their natural length, as before 
advised, in all places where there is full scope to extend them, 
let them be all trained in regularly in that order, and nailed 
straight and close to the wall, or nailed or tied to the espalier, 
about four, five, or six inches distance. 

For the management of young trees of these sorts, see the 
work of the Fruit Garden in January and March. 

Prune standard Fruit- Trees. 

Standard fruit-trees, in the garden and orchard, may be 
pruned any time this month where necessary : observing only 
to cut from these trees all dead wood, decayed branches, and 
casual worn-out bearers as do not promise to bear well, and 
that crowd the others, and all such as assume a rambling, cross- 
placed, very irregular growth. Wnere the branches in general 
are crowded, let some be cut away in a thinning order, in a 
regular manner, so that the principal branches may stand clear 
of each other. 

If any old trees are greatly wested with moss, which some¬ 
times over-runs the, branches, let it now be cleared off; for it 
much impoverishes the trees and fruit. 

Prune Vines. 

Vines may be pruned now; but the sooner that work is done, 
the better. In pruning vines observe to cut out part of the 
former bearers and long extended old naked branches, to make 
room for the bearing wood. 

The last year's shoots are properly the bearing wood j that 
is, they produce shoots the ensuing summer ; and these shoots, 
and no others, bear fruit the same season : for the shoots pro¬ 
duced in summer immediately from the older wood never bear 
the same year : care must therefore be taken, in this pruning, 
to leave a proper supply of the strongest of the last year's 
shoots in every part of the tree; and take care always to have 
a succession of young wood coming up regularly, from and to¬ 
wards the bottom and middle in a progressive order upwards. 

Leave the branches or shoots iu general at equal distances, 
at least eight or nine inches from each other. 

Every shoot must be shortened according to its strength, 
from three or four to five or six joints long; and in shortening. 
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generally cut sloping behind, and about half an inch above an 
eye or bud. 

Let all the branches and shoots be trained straight and close 
to the wall, &c. at equal distances from each other; none 
closer than the distances above mentioned. 

But for the particular method of the winter-ordering these 
trees, see the work of November, January, &c. 

Plant cuttings of vines to raise a supply of new plants where 
required.—See next month. 


Fiy -trees. 

Fig-trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end of 
this month; and may likewise be planted. For particular 
remarks and directions, see March. 


Prune and plant Gooseberry and Currant Trees. 

Gooseberries and currants should be pruned now, if omitted 
in the former month, both in the standard bushes and those 
against walls, &c. 

In pruning the common standard bushes, observe to cut away 
all cross-growing branches, and regulate such as advance in a 
straggling manner from the res). Or where the branches in 
general stand so close a# to interfere, let them be thinned 
properly, so that every branch may stand clear of the other, 
at some regular moderate distance : and prune out the super¬ 
abundant lateral and other unnecessary shoots of last summer.— 
bee the Fruit-Garden of last month and October. 

Let these shrubs, in standards, be always trained with a 
single stem, clear of branches, six or eight inches to a foot 
from the ground, as directed in the former month. 

Likewise to currants, &c. against walls, give a necessary 
pruning and regulation, as directed in January, &c. 

Gooseberry and currant tree- may be planted any time this 
month, both in standard bushes for the general plantation, at 
six to seven or eight fee* distance, and some against walls, &c. 
for earlier, later, and superior fruit, but principally of currants ; 
or occasionally a few best sorts of gooseberries, where there ij 
any walling to spare : let the currants be principally the best 
red and white sorts ; and the gooseberries, for walls, allot 
■some of the larger early green and smooth red, or also 
some white crystal and amber; the whole trained and managed 
as intimated in January, &c. 

For the method of propagating and raising these shrubs by 
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cuttings and suckers, see the work of the Nursery in tins 
month, or March, or that of October, ps ivember, December, &c. 

Raspberries. 

Raspberries, where they remain unpruned, should be com¬ 
pleted this month. In pruning ra8pbei..es, observe to clear 
away all the old decayed stems which Iwe the fruit last year, 
and to leave three, four, or five, of the strongest of last year’s 
shoots standing on each root, to bear next summer : all above 
that number, on every root, must be cut away close to the 
surface of the ground, and all straggling shoots between the 
main plants must also be taken away. 

Each of the shoots which me left should be shortened, ob¬ 
serving to cut off about one third or fourth of their original 
length. 

The shoots of each root, when pruned, if considerably long 
and straggling, may be plaited or tied moderately two or three 
together; for by that method they ipport one another, so as 
not to be borne down in summer by the weight of heavy rains, 
or violent wines. 

When you have finished pruning, dig the ground between 
the plants : observing as you dig, to clear away all straggling 
growths iu the intervals, and leaving none but such as belong 
to the shoots which are left to bear.—See the Fruit Garden 
of last month, &e. 

New plantations of raspberries may be made this month 
where wanted ; Jet them be planted in rows four feet asunder, 
and let the plants be three feet distance from each other in tin 
rows.—See last month, be. 

Strawberries. 

The plantations of strawberries should now be Cleared, ana 
have their spring dressing. First, pull or cut off any remain¬ 
ing strings or runners from the plants, nr'' clear the !>cds from 
weeds and litter of every sort; then either hoe, dig, or loosen 
the ground between the plants of those in beds, r may at tin- 
same time dig the alleys, from which spread seme earth between 
the rows and close sound every plaut: this will strengthen them, 
and make the plants flower strong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted about the middle or latter end 
of tiie month, if the plants are a little advanced in growth ; 
but the best time is about the inidd'r; c latter ond of August, 
if showery or moist weather, or the beginning, or any time in 
September; they will then bear fruit the summer aftei ; not 
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but those planted now will take root freely, but will not bear 
any fruit to signify till the next year; observing the proper 
sets for planting are the young off-sets and runner plants of 
the last summer, which procure of the strongest stocky growth 
from beds of good plants that are in full perfection for bearing, 
and not from worn out very old stools, taking them up with 
good roots.— See Strawberries in June. 

Prepare for these plants a piece of good ground, cither in the 
main quarters, or in borders ; if loamy the better; and let 
some good rotten dung be dug in. 

ft' in the main quarters, divide the ground into beds four fed 
wide, with alleys at least eighteen inches wide between them; 
or may be planted in continued rows in borders. Plant the 
strawberries of the scarlet kinds in tons, one foot three inches 
asunder, and allow the same distance between plant and plant 
in the rows. 

But the largest kind of strawberries, such as the hautboy, 
t'liili, &c. should be planted eighteen inches distant every way. 

I he Alpine or piolific strawberry should likewise be planted 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant every way. that tin e n ay be 
room for their runners to spread and take toot, this kind of 
st 'awberry being different in its manner of bearing from the 
otheis; for the runners u .deli t\ey send forth in summer take 
root at cveiy joint, and each rooting joint produces blossoms 
and ripe fruit the same season; and these runners often yield 
the largest and fairest fruit, which are generally in their utmost 
perfection in August and September. 

But this strawberry commonly begins to bear in June, with 
the other sorts, ami continues bearing from that time till No¬ 
vember, and sometimes till Christmas, provided the weather 
continues open and mild til! that time. 

Sti aw berry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot¬ 
beds, &c. the beginning, middle* or any time in this month, 
with good success, having two years old bearing plants in 
pots, as directed last mor'h, place them in the hot-bed, and 
managed as explained in the same work in January. 

Be careful that the stiawberrics in hot-beds have the glasses 
opened a little behind, every mild day, when the weather is 
any thing favourable, to admit air to them; and let the plants 
have moderate waterings 

If the heat of the hot-bed falls off much, you should renew 
it, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both sides of the 
bed, as you see it necessary. Cover the glasses everv night 
with mats, or other covering. 
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Now is also a very successful time to place pots of straw¬ 
berry plants in the hot-house, or in tny forcing-houses, &c. 
and they will bear early in good perfection.—See the Hot-house , 
end of this month, and Forcing early Fruit, page 93 . 

Planting Fruit Trees. 

Fruit trees of all sorts may be planted any time this month, 
when the weather is opeD. 

Let every kind be planted at proper distances, both for walls, 
espaliers, and in stanilaids, that they may have room to grow 
without interfering with each other in the space of a few years ; 
which is oft ri the case in many gardens, in on; particularly wall 
trees. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet asunder against walls; nor need they 
be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet distance. 

Apples and pears for n alls and espaliers should be planted 
fifteen, to eighteen <r twenty feet asunder; but iu some 
cases, twenty-five feet is a more eligible distance, especially 
for some sort of free-shooting pears ; though it appears con¬ 
siderable at hist.; yet if grafted, &c. upon free stocks, they 
will readily fill that space, and bear considerably better than if 
confined, so as to require to be ofteu shortened to continue 
them within bounds ; hovvev r. genet ally allow those on dwarf 
stocks not less tin... fifteen feet, ihe others eighteen or twenty 
feet distance. 

Plums and cherries, designed for walls and espaliers 
should be planted fioui fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 
distance. 

The above distances, advised in planting the different sorts 
of wall and espalier liees, appear a great way, when the trees 
are first planted: but in seven years’ time, the advantage in 
allowing them proper loom will appear; and it should be ob¬ 
served to allow tree* planted against low walls a greater dis¬ 
tance than for higher walls, in older th.u, in default of height, 
there may bj proper scope to extend them horizontally. 

For the particular soil mid situation proper for the different 
kinds, see the Fruit Garden in November. 

Standard fruit trees should generally be allowed thirty or 
forty feet distance; and let nouc be planted closer than from 
twenty to thirty’ feet distance in a garden, especially full stan¬ 
dards ; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the larger grow¬ 
ing kinds of full standard apples and pears, he. be thiity or 
fotty feet distant every wav. 
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The rule which we advise is, to plant full standard apples 
and pears not Jess than twenty-five to thirty feet distance : or 
dwarf and other small or moderate growing standards ; ol these 
kinds, allow eighteen or twenty feet; and standard cherries 
and plums, twenty to twenty-hve feet upart; and almonds, 
quinces, and medlars, twenty feet, observing these are the 
(east distances ; but where there is good scope of ground tr 
allow five or ten feet more room, it will, in the end, prove n 
greater advantage when the trees arrive at full growth. 

Walnuts and ehesnuts should be planted thirty or forty feet 
apart, or more. 

Filberts to be set fifteen or twenty feet asunder. 

Mulberry trees, twenty to tiiiriy feet distance. 

In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken that 
they are not planted too deep ; for that is more material than 
many planters may imagine. Open for each tree a circular hole, 
wide enough to receive the roots freely without pressing against 
the sides, and about a spade deep. Then, having the trees 
ready, being digged up with a good spread of roots, let the ends 
of the straggling roots, be pruned, and cut off sue 1 ', rots as are 
broken or bruised ; then set the tree in the hole, and see that 
all the roots spread freely as they should do ; and in depth, so 
as l ie uppermost roots bo only fi nn about three or four to five 
or six inches below the general surface. 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots, 
and shake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in close be¬ 
tween tile roots and fibres ; when the eaitii is all in, tread the 
surface moderately, to fix the tree properly. 


Support new-planted Trees. 

Support tall new-planted standard fruit trees with stakes, as 
soon as they are planted, especially those as are in exposed si¬ 
tuations, to secure them firmly in their places, and that they 
may not he rocked about by the wmd, which would greatly re¬ 
tard their taking root. 

Dwarf fruit trees, with huge branchy heads, should also be 
secured from the power of the wind ; and those against walls 
should also be fastened thereto : and, if espaliers, fasten them 
to the rails. 


Dressing Fruit-tree Borders. 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when you 
have finished pruning and nailing. If they have been digged 
before, let the surface be loosened where it as been trampled 
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in 'ioirig the necessary work about the trees.—Tnis will be of 
service to the trees, and the borders will appear clean and neat, 
a " 1 ,lic y will be ready to sow or plant with what you thiuk 
necessary. 

drafting. 

Grafting may be begun about the latier end of the month, 
if mild weather. Plums, pears, aad cherries may then be graft¬ 
ed ; and you may also graft apples For the method of graft¬ 
ing, see the work of the Nursery. 

forcing early Fruit in Forcing-houses. 

The beginning of this month, i f not done before, may begin 
to force fruit trees in hot walls, peach-houses, cherry-houses, 
&c. by aid of fire or other artificial heat; the proper sorts are 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, plums, &c. 
having young trees for tl s purpose, that are arrived to a bear¬ 
ing state, and planted i year or two before in the borders, &c 
of the forcing departments, or may have some also in pots to 
remove there! at forcing time occasionally. The trees may 
be both as wail-trees and espaliers, training the branches to a 
trellis erected tor that purpose, and some may be in dwarf stan¬ 
dards : also some cherries, both in small headed standards and 
half standards and dwarfs , ar d vines tiaineo up under the slo¬ 
ping glasses. Sec 'lot-house, Fccejnbei. 

Let moderate fires be made every evening ; or if there is a 
pit within the forcing-house, in which to have a bark or dung 
hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight before you be¬ 
gin the fires ; and if a bark-bed is intended, fill the bn -k-pit 
with new tanner’s bark ; or if a dung hot-bed, make it with 
fresh hot horse-dung; and when it has settled down ten or 
twelve inches, lay that depth of tanner’s bark at top. These 
oeds will support a constant moderate warmth, and serve in 
which to place pots of dwarf cherries and pots of scarlet and 
Alpine strawberries, which will have fruit very early, and in 
great perfection and plenty. Contiuue making fires every even¬ 
ing soon after sun-set, and support them till nine or ten o’clock, 
to warm the air of the house till morning, when the fire may be 
renewed moderately, but not always constantly the whole day : 
if there is the assistance also of a bark hot-bed, unless it is 
required to forward the trees as much as possible, and in frosty, 
and very sharp, cloudy, foggy, damp weather. However, wheie 
there is no internal hot-bed, must continue a constant, regular, 
modciatc fire-heat. 
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With this management the trees will soon begin to advance 
in blossom-buds, &c. when must be careful to continue a regu¬ 
lar moderate beat as above, and to admit air, and give occa¬ 
sional water'ng. 

Admit fresh air to the'trees every moderate day when sunny, 
especially after they begin to bud and shoot, either by sliding 
down some of the upper sloping glasses two or three inches, or 
drawing some of the uprights in front a little way open, shut¬ 
ting all dose towards the afternoon, or as the weather changes 
cold; giving air more fully as the warm season increases, and 
as the trees advance in blossom and shooting. 

Give also occasional waterings both to the borders and over 
the branches of the trees before they blossom ; but when in 
flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well set, desist from wa¬ 
tering over the branches, lest it destroy the fecundating male 
pollen of the anthera destined for the impregnation of the 
fruit. 

The fires may be continued till May, being careful never to 
make them stronger tiian to raise the internal heat to about 60« 
in the thermometer in peach and cherry-houses, ai.d 7<" 10 in 
vine-houses j for in vineries, having only principally vines in 
forcing, the heat is generally continued stronger, as they bear 
it in a higher degree, whereby to forward the fruit in earliest 
pei lection. 

According as the fruit advances to full growth, continue as¬ 
sisting it by proper waterings ; and give it free air every warm 
sunny day; and when advancing towards ripening, encourage a 
strong heat by the sun in the middle of the day, by admitting 
less or more air in proportion, to forward its maturity, and pro¬ 
mote a rich flavour. 

Thus the fruits will ripen early ; some, as cherries, will be 
ripe in April and early in Mar ; grapes, plums, apricots, peach¬ 
es, &c. in May and June; being two months, or more in some, 
before their nabiral season of perfection in the open ground 
and full air. 

When the fruit is all gathered, remove, or open all the glass¬ 
es to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing season. 

In the above forcing departments may also place pots of cut- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries. 
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Tender annual Flowers. 

About the middle, or towards the latt< r end of this month, 
it will be time to begin to prepare for sowing some of the more 
curious sorts of tender annuals. 

The choicest kinds are the double balsams, cockscombs, and 
tricolors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of Peru, diamond ficoi- 
des or ice-plant, egg-plant, stramonium, browallia, &c, (See 
next month ) All these require the assistance of a hot-bed to 
bring them forward, in order 'hat they may blow early, and in 
some tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, about the middle or latter end of this month, 
provide some new horse-dung, .nd let it be thrown up in a 
heap, and in eight or ten Jays it will be in good condition to 
make tlie bed. Let llir bed be made about two feet and a half 
thick of dung, making the top level, and then set on the frame 
and glass. W' *m the burning heat of the bed is over, lay on 
the earth, observing, that, for this use, it must be rich, light, 
and perfectly dry, and must be broken pretty small, by rubbing 
it between the hands :. the depth of earth on the bed must be 
about five or six inches, makii g the surface level and smooth. 

The seed may ei. er be sown on the surface, observing to 
sow each sort separate, and cover them about a quarter of an 
inch, or a little more or less, with light eaithj or you may 
draw some shallow drills with your finger, from the back to 
the front of the bed, and sow the seeds therein, and cover them 
as above, or may sow them in pots, and plunge them into the 
earth of tlie hot-bed. 

When the plants appear, admit fresh air to them every day, 
when the weather is any tiling mild ; and let them have, now 
and then, little sprinklings of water. Mind to cover the glasses 
every night with mats. 

But in raising the above annuals, if it is required to be saving 
of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cucumber or me¬ 
lon hot-beds at work, you may sow them in pots, and place 
them in those beds to raise the plants, which may be afterwards 
transplanted or pricked in pots in the same, or into a nursery 
hot bed to forward them to a proper size. See April and 
May. 

For the further management of these plants, and directions 
for sowing a general supply of the same sorts, together with 
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several other tender annuals, see the work of the Pleasure 
Garden in March. 

Sow Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette. 

The ten-week stock is a pretty annual; none make a more 
agreeable appearance in the borders and in pots, &c. and it 
continues a long time in bloom; and the mignonette imparts a 
sweet Odour. It is now time about the beginning, and towards 
the middle and latter end of this month, to sow a little of the 
seed of each, to raise a few plants to blow early in the summer. 

The seed may either be gown in a slight hot-bed, or in a 
warm border, or in a bed or pots of natural earth, for the 
plants are tolerably hardy; but by sowing the seed at this time 
in a moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much for¬ 
warder, and the blow will be stronger, and earlier by three 
weeks or a month, than those sown at the same time in the 
natural ground. 

But where a hot-bed cannot readily be procured, some seed 
may either be sown in one or more middling-sized pots, placed 
under shelter of a frame and glasses, or hand-glasses, ike. or 
toward the middle or latter end of this month let a small spot 
of a warm border be neatly diggtd, and there mark out a bed 
about three feet broad; sow the seed tolerably thick on the 
surface, and rake it neatly, or may be sown in drills: then 
arch the bed over low with hoops, and cover them with mats 
every night, and in bad weather. But if the above bed of 
natural earth could be covered with a frame and glass, or with 
hand glasses, it would be a greater advantage to the plants. 

When the plants have been up about a month or six weeks, 
they should be transplanted where they are to remain - 

But if your plants stand thick in the sced-bed, some of them, 
when they have been up about three or four weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a slight hot¬ 
bed, which will forward them considerably, and some in small 
pots placed therein, three plants in each, or others upon a warm 
border, three inches asunder;, and when they have stood a 
mouth, ail those not potted should be planted where they are 
to remain. 


Hardy annual Flower-Seeds. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather is mild 
and dry, you may sow many sorts of hardy annual flower-seeds 
in borders, and other parts of the pleasure garden. 
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The aorta proper to sew at this tune am larkspur tod Am 
A donis, convolvulus, Id pines, scarlet pc i, sweet-scented and 
Tangier peas, candytuft, dwarf lychnis. Venus' looking-glass, 
Lobel’s catch fly, Venas' naval wort, dwarf poppy, nigella, 
queen's balm, annual ann-flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
hawk-weed, with many ether sorts—See the Catalogue of 
annuals at the end of the bock, 

AH the above seeds most be sewn in the places where yoc 
intend the plants shall flower, in beds, borders, pots, floe. 
They must not be transplanted, for these sorts will not succeed 
so well by that practice. The following is the method— 

Dig with a trowel snail patches in jthe flower-borders, about 
six inches in the width, at small or moderate distances, break¬ 
ing the earth well, and making the surface even j draw a little 
earth off the top to one side, then sow the seed therein, each 
sort in separate patches, and cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, observing to cover the small seed about a quarter or 
near half an inch deep, according to their sice; but the larger 
seed most be covered an inch deep at least 

When the plants have been come up some time, the larger- 
growing kinds should, where they stand too thick, be regularly 
thinned j observing to allow every kind, according to its growth, 
proper room to grow. 

Far instance, the sun-flower to be left one in a place,; the 
oriental mallow, and iavatera, not more than three; the lupines 
four or five m a patch, the con volvulus, the same number; the 
east may be left thicker.—See May, fee. 

Slowing Annuals early in a Hot-house, 

Any sorts of desirable animals of moderate growth may be 
flowered early in a hot-house, with little trouble, sowing the 
seeds in pots, and placing them in any part of the house, or 
towards the front or end glasses; or, to have them as formed 
as possible, some may be plunged into the bark-bed, &c. 

Plant hardy Herbaceous fibrous-rooted Flowering 
Perennial, 

How yon may .plant, where wanted, most sorts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted flowering plants, both of perennials and biennials, 
M mild open weather; such as polyanthuses, primroses, 
London-pride, violets, double daisies, double chamomile, thrift, 
gentsegpiii, hepaticas, and saxifrage, j 

Plain also rum c amp ion, redkete, campanula, catch fly« 
aoarlet-^vfaai*,'doable feverfew, bschelor's-bntton, carnat i o n s, 
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pinks, sweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury-bells, monks- 
hood, Greek valerian, tree primrose, foxglove, golden rods, 
perennial asters, perennial sun-dowers, holyhocks, French 
honeysuckles, and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other sorts, observe to dis¬ 
pose them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in such 
order as there may be a variety of colours, as well as a regular 
succession of flowers in every part during the flowering 


Brett the Auricula Plante. 


Now, in settled mild weather, prepare to dress the-auricula 
plants in pots, and add some fresh earth to them, provided it 
was not done the latter end of January. But this is now a 
more proper season for performing this neeessary work; ob¬ 
serving the same method as directed last month j and the 
sooner it is now done the better. 

The choice kinds of auriculas in pots must now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds will sooa 
begin to appear; therefore the plants should be defended from 
frost and cold heavy rains. 

This must be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glass; but every mild and dry day the plants must be entirely 
uncovered. 


Sew Auricula and Pofyautkut Seeds. 

Anricnla and polyanthus seed may be sown any time in this 
month; they will grow freely, and the plants from this sowing 
will rise well. The seeds may be sown in a warm spot in the 
common ground, or in boxes, or large pots filled with light rich 
earth; but the pots or boxes are often preferred, because they 
can readily be removed to different situations, as the season 
may require. 

The seeds must be sown tolerably thick, and covered with 
light earth about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Place the boxes in a situation well defended from northerly 
winds, and open to the morning and mid-day snnj in two 
months or ten weeks time they mnat be removed to a more 
shady place. 

In June or July they will be fit to transplant; for which, Me 
the work of die r lower Garden in those months, 

# 

' Transplant Carnation Pitmtt. 

Transplant the Carnation plants in mHd weather, which wen 
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raised last year from layers, into the large pots and borders, 
&c. where you intended them to remain to blow, if not done in 
autuma; let this be done about the latter end of the month 
if the plants are in tolerable strength. 

Those intended for pots should generally be some of th„ 
choicest fine varieties; and if the plants have been wintered 
in small pots, or in beds, &c. you may now, if settled mild 
weather, transplant them finally into the proper-sized pots 
(twenty-fours, or sixteens) to remain for flowering. 

Fill, for that pnrpose, some pots with light rich earth 5 then 
having any plants in small pots, turn them out with the ball of 
earth about their roots, entire : or, if growing in beds, take 
them up also with baHs, or as much earth as will readily hang 
about their roots j set one plant in the middle of each large 
pot, and close the earth well about the roots aud stem of the 
plants, giving them immediately a moderate watering, which 
will settle the earth close to the roots, and the plants well in 
their places. 

When all is planted, set the plants iu a situation well shel¬ 
tered from cold w ; nds. 

Likewise plant carnations in the flower borders, in open 
weather, the middle or latter end of the month. 

Tulips, Hyacintht Sfc . 

Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, 
hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuses, from frost, snow, and 
excessive rains; the plants will now begin to appear above 
ground; and the beds wherein the finest of tliese flower-roots 
are planted should uow, where intended, and if not done before, 
be arched over with hoops; and in frosty, or extremely bad 
weather, let mats or canvas be drawn over to defend the advan¬ 
cing flower-bads. 

This, where it can be conveniently done, sbonld not now be 
omitted to the choicest kinds, when required to have them 
blow in their ultimate perfection; for although they are hardy 
enough, yet being protected in their early flower-bads this and 
next month from inclement weather, the blow will be much 
finer than if fully exposed ; however this care is not necessary 
for the common kinds, either in beds or borders. 

Dress and dig the Borders, Beds, Sfc . 

Now let the flower beds and borders in general.be thorough¬ 
ly cleared from weedi, and from every kind of litter j for neat- 
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«n» ra those part* of the garden is agreeaifle at all thaes> bat 
more particularly at this season, when the flowers sad plants 
of most kinds are beginning to posh. 

Therefore, let the surface of the beds and borders be light¬ 
ly and carefully loosened with a hoe, in a dry day,'and let then 
be neatly raked; which will give an air of liveliness to the sun* 
face, add the whole will appear neat and very pleasing to tbs 
eye, and Well worth the labour. 

Likewise if any borders, beds, he. were not digged last au¬ 
tumn or winter, it should now be done, ready for the reception 
of flower plants, seeds, flee, and that the whole may appear fresh 
and lively. 

Prime Flowering-Shrubs. 

Finish pruning flowering-shrubs, and ever-greene, where 
they want h. 

In, doing this work, observe to cut out all dead wood j and 
where any of the brandies are too long, or grow straggling, 
let them be shortened, or cut off close, as you shall see it ne¬ 
cessary } and likewise, where the branches of different shrobs 
interfere, or run into each other, let them be cut shorter, so 
that every shrab may stand singly, and dear oee of another; 
then all the different shrubs will show themselves distinctly and 
to the best advantage. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be deared away, 
and then let the ground be neatly dug between and about all 
the plants, observing to take off all suckers arising from the 
roots. Nothing looks better in a shrubbery than to see tbe ground 
neat and fresh between the flowering-shrubs and ever-greens. 
Ice. especially in saefa clamps and other compartments whore the 
Shrubs stand distant. 

But as sometimes particular parts of a shrubbery are on some 
occasions required to form a dose thicket, iu that case very lit¬ 
tle pruning, or digging, &c. is wanted. 

Planting F'lowering- Shrubs. 

Most sorts of flowering-shrubs may now be safely removed 
any time this month when it is open weather. 

But particularly the Guelder-roses, syringas, laburnum, li¬ 
lacs, honeysuckles, roses, spirseas, and althsea-frutex, hyperi- 
cum-frutex, Persian lilac, double-blossomed cherry, double 
bramble, cornelian cherry, and donble hawthorn: you may 
likewise plant Madder sens, scar pi an-sens, privet, Spanish 
broom, jasmines, sumach, cistuses, and acacias, with many 
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other eortt of hardy deciduous shrubs, which may bow be 
safely transplanted ; for most sorts will take root very freely 
and soon at this season. 

Planting Evergreen*. 

About the middle, or any time in this mouth, if settled mild 
weather, you may transplant phillyreas, abternus, yews, ever¬ 
green oaks, junipers, hollies, pMomrses, savins, vines, firs, 
cypress, cedars, laurels, laurustinns, pyracantha, arbutus, atbo-- 
vitae, ciatuses, with most other kinds of hardy ever-green shrubs 
and trees. 

Direction! for planting the various Sorts of Shrubs, Sfc. 

In planting and decorating the clomps and quarters in the 
shrubbery, care shonld be taken to dispose the various sorts of 
flowering-shrubs and plants in such order as that the different 
kinds may be easily seen conspicuously distinct from the adja¬ 
cent walks or lawns. They should not be planted too close to¬ 
gether, but gene,ally about four or five feet distance; nor 
should they be suffered, as they grow up, to interfere with each 
other j for that would deprive you of the pleasure of seeing the 
different shrubs to advantage. 

When any of the more curious, kind of shrubs are to be con- 
, reyed to any great distance for planting, great care should be 
taken to pack them welt ; they should be tied in bundles, and 
their roots well packed round with straw, and every bundle 
packed up in mats. 

Likewise any sorts of shrubs obtained from nurserie" in 
bundles shonld be soon unpacked, and trenched in the ground 
together by the roots, till they can be planted. 

Care of Onus Walks and Lawns. 

Grass walks and lawns should be kept extremely dean, now 
the season for mowing begins to approach; pole and roll them 
every week, in. dry open weather; a wooden rotter is best to 
roll with immediately after poling, to take up the scattered 
worm-casts; aad when the grass is thas clean and the surface 
dry, it should be rolled occasionally with a heavy roller, to 
make the bottom fifm and smooth. 

Hie edges of the grass walks or lawns should be all neatly 
cut even with an edging iron abont toe mid of this month, 
which will be a vast addition to the neatness of them. 
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Laying Turf. 

Grass turf may be laid any time this month, where wanted, 
either to make new or mend old work, for it will now grow 
freely with little trouble j observing to beat it well, and roll it 
with a heavy roller now and then, to make the surface firm and 
even.—See last and next month. 

Gravel Walks. 

Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from weeds, mots, and 
litter of any sort ; and let them be well rolled occasionally in 
dry weather. 

Planting Hedge*. 

Plant hedges where wanted, especially deciduous kinds; 
such as hawthorn, priret, white-thorn, hornbeam, beech, elder, 
elm, &c.—See Dec ember, for the method of planting. 

Likewise is a proper time to plash old hedges, that are ran 
up naked, or open below.—See also December. 

Plant Box, Sfc. for Edgings to Bed* and Borders. 

Box, for edging to borders, &c. may be planted any time in 
this month; it will take root in a short time, and there will be 
no fear of its success likewise, where there are gaps in any 
former planted edgings, let the deficiencies be made good; also 
old overgrown or irregular edgings teplanted: for nothing looks 
worse than ragged and irregular box edgings by the sides 
of the walks. 

For the method of planting box, see the Flamer Garden for 
October. 

Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging if planted 
properly and well kept. This may be planted any time this 
month, either in a dose edging in the manner directed for box 
(see October), or planted with a dibble, setting the plants near 
enough to touch one another, so as at once to form a tolerably 
dose edge-row, as aforesaid, or however not above two or three 
inches asunder; and, if you give it two or three good waterings 
in dry weather, it will grow fredy. 

Double daisies make also tolerably good edgings, and may 
be employed both in default of the two former, and to effect 
variety in particular compartments, and "will make a good ap¬ 
pearance in April, May, and June, when in flower, Let them 
be planted nearly close or not more than two or three inches 
distance in the row 
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Thyme, hyssop* winter savory, and lavender, are sometimes 
planted for edgings to borders; but these rather grow out of 
compass, or get stubby and naked, by close clipping. 

But after ail, there is nothing makes so neat, effectual, and 
durable edging, as box. 

All edgings should be kept very neat and regnlar, by trim* 
ming them at sides and top every spring and summer.—See 
the succeeding months. 

Forcing early Flower s, Sfc. 

Where early flowers are required, yon may in the beginning 
of this month, place various sorts in pots, in hot-houses, forc¬ 
ing-houses, &c. now at work, and in hot-beds; such as pots of 
pinks, carnations, sweet-williams, anemones, ranunculuses, nar¬ 
cissuses, early dwarf tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, and any other 
ornamental and sweet-smelling flowers, both of the fibrous, 
bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, and they will blow early, 
and in good perfection. 

Likewise may have pots of roses ana other desirable flower¬ 
ing plants, placed now in the hot-house, or any forcing depart¬ 
ment. 

About London the gardeners force various flower plants for 
market, which is sometimes effected in boarded forcing frames, 
with the assistance of hot dung applied to the back part there¬ 
of ; these frames be : ng constructed of s'trong inch and half 
boards, made five, six, seven feet high behind, the ends in pro¬ 
portion, and fronted with glas^ sashes sloping to the top of the 
back ; four, five, or six feet wide at bottom, by one foot at top; 
the length at pleasure j and in which placing pots of plants 
and shrnbs, hot dung is piled against the back and euds half a 
yard wide at bottom, gradually narrowed to a foot wide at 
top. The dang throws in a find heat, and the plants flower 
agreeably at an early time ; keeping np the heat when decreas¬ 
ed, by the application of fresh hot dung. 

Though, since hot-houses have become ao prevailing, these 
kind of frames are not generally used. 


THE NURSERY. 

Finish digging the ground between the rows of all kinds of 
young trees and shrubs, first giving any neoesaary pruning us 
may be required. 
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This work should now be completed as soon u possible, for 
it w£ll not only destroy aU surface weeds, and render the ground 
nest and agreeable to be seen, but will be also advantageous to 
the growth of die young trees and shrubs. 

Propagating by Cutting*, Sfc. 

Plant ertdngs <d gooseberries and currants: by which me¬ 
thod yon m»y propagate the finest sorts »their kinds, and may 
also propagate them by suckers. 

Ths cutting for this purpose must be of the last year’s shoots, 
observing to take such as are strong, of straight growth, and 
eat about ten at twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches in length ; 
plant diem in rows, not less than twelve incites asunder, and 
pot each cutting about one third or half way into the ground : 
they will soon take root, and will shoot out at top, and form to¬ 
lerable branchy heads fey the end of the summer, and in a year 
or two after will produce fruit. 

By suckers also may now raise these trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bottom.— 
See Propagating fey suckers, below. 

Be careful to train these trees always witli a single stem, 
six or eight to ten or twelve inches high, before you form the 
nead. 

Plant also cutting; of honeysuckles, and other hardy flower¬ 
ing shrubs and trees; as many different sorts may be propa¬ 
gated by that method. 

The cnttings must be shoots of the former year's growth: 
choose such as have strength, cutting them from the respective 
trees and shrubs in proper lengths; or long shoots may be di¬ 
vided into two or more cuttings, which should not be shorter 
than six inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in a shady 
place in rows a foot asunder, at six or eight inches distance in 
the row, putting each cutting half way into the earth. 

Most kinds of cuttings which are planted now will be well 
rooted by next October. 

Propagating by Sucker*. 

Many kinds of shrubbery plants furnish abundance of suckers 
from the root for propagation, particularly gooseberries, cur¬ 
rants, roses, lilacs, gyringas, and nmoy other hardy shrnbs ; 
and the suckers may now be separated from the parent plants, 
each with some roots, and planted either in nursery rows for a 
year or two,«er the largest, at once, where they are to remain. 
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Propragating by Layer.. 

Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good season to 
make layers of all such shrubs and trees as are increased by 
that method: though the best time to do this is some time be¬ 
tween Michaelmas and Christmas; bnt where it was omitted 
at that time it may now be done, and most kinds will still suc¬ 
ceed. 

In making layers of any kiBd of trees or shrubs, observe to 
dig round the plant that is to be layed, and, as you go on, 
bring down the shoots or branches regularly, and lay them 
along in the earth, with their tops above ground, fastening 
them securely there with hooked-pegs, and then let all the 
young shoots on each branch be neatly layed, and cover them 
three or four inches deep with earth leaving the top of each 
three or four to five or six inches out of the ground.—See last 
month. 

It may be of advantage, in laying some of the more hard- 
wooded kinds, to pish or slit the layers an inch or two, by an 
tip ward cut on the under side, as intimated in the Nursery 
work of January. 

Most kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be tolerably 
well rooted, and fit to be transplanted by next Michaelmas ; 
some not till the second vear. 

Transplanting Layers. 

Take off the layers of such shrubs and trees as were laved 
down last year, and which still remain on the stools. 

Let the layers as soon as they are taken off, be trimmed and 
planted in rows in an open situation : let the rows be twelve 
to eighteen inches or two feet asunder, according to the size of 
the plants 5 and put in the plants about twelve or fifteen in¬ 
ches distant in the row. 

Sow Stones and Kernels, fyc. to raise Stocks for grafting, Sfc. 

Sow plum and cheriy-stones, &c. if not done in autumn.; 
and also the kernels of apples and pears, to raise a supply of 
stocks to bud and graft upon. 

They may be sown any time this month, in mild weather, 
out the sooner the better ; observing to choose a spot of per¬ 
fectly clean and light ground to sow then in; let them be 
sown in beds, three or four feet wide, covering them 'boat 
inch deep with earth i- 
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The plants from this lowing will be fit to transplant next 

michaelmas and spring. 

Sowing Seedi of Shrub* and Forest Trees. 

Sow likewise the seeds, nuts, and berries, &c. of hardy 
forest-trees and shrubs. These may be sown the beginning or 
any time of the month, in open, mild, weather. Prepare beds 
for this purpose three feet and a half broad : let the seed be 
scattered or placed thereon as regular as possible j and cover 
each kind a proper depth with earth; none less than half an 
inch, nor any much more than an inch and a half deep, except 
any large nut kinds. 

Transplant Flowering-Shrubs. 

Flowering-shrubs of all kinds may now be safely transplanted, 
any time when open weather, from the seed-beds or nursery 
rows where standing too close, and planted in wider rows, in 
the quarters, or in beds, &c. as required ; and if the weather 
and time will permit, this work should be completed by the 
latter end of the month. 

Pruning and trimming Flowering-Shrubs. 

Finish pruning or trimming flowering-shrubs in nursery 
rows, according as they may require, whereby to regulate any 
disorderly growths, and to train the heads in some regular 
form. 

In doing,this work, it would generally be proper to prune or 
train the young plants mostly to short single stems below; and 
where the heads of any shrubs are very irregular, or run out in 
rambling shoots, let them be reduced to some order and form, 
by cutting out or shortening such as may require any regula¬ 
tion, whereby to form a somewhat orderly shape in the general 
head. Likewise suckers arising from the roots should gene¬ 
rally be cleared off, and if carefully detached with some roots 
to each, the best of the", if vt anted, may be planted in nursery 
rows at proper distances; they will make good plants in 
two or three years’ time; and the mother plants being clear¬ 
ed therefrom, will be preserved in a more regular proper 
growth. 

After the above occasional pruning, let the ground be 
digged between the rows of the continuing shrubs, if not before 
done; digging it one spade deep, in a neat regular manner, to 
remain in good cultivated order all the spring and ensuing 
summer. 
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Transplanting and pruning Forest and other Trees. 

Transplant young forest-trees, and other tree-kinds, of 
young growth, according as it may be necessary, from seed¬ 
beds or nursery rows, &c. where they remain too close ; and 
let them be quartered out or planted regularly in the proper 
nursery order in rows, twelve to eighteen inches or two or 
three feet distance, as the different sizes of growth and 
particular sorts require ; or nursery trees of larger sizes, if 
too considerably crowded, &c. may also be transplanted at 
more eligible distances in rows, two or three feet asunder, 
finally to remain as long as it is necessary in their nursery 
growth. 

Prune young nursery trees of different sorts, especially of 
the deciduous kinds, both forest, ornamental, and fruit-trees, 
according as they may require : cutting away all strong lateral 
shoots produced on the stems, and prune any irregular growths 
above, in the branches of the head. 

Transplanting Fruit Trees. 

Fruit trees of any kind may also be removed now ; and there 
is no time in the planting season in which they will succeed 
better, especially, if transplanted soon in the month; but all 
kinds of these trees may with great safety be removed any 
time in the month, wnen mild weather. 

Transplanting Stocks to bud and graft upon. 

Make new plantations of stocks, to bud and graft the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of choice fruit upon. 

Many of those raised from seeds, &.C. last year, will now be 
ready for this practice. 

Let these be planted out as soon in the month as the weather 
will permit; plant them in rows two feet and half asunder, and let 
them be planted at least fifteen inches distance from one another 
in the row. They should be planted by line cither dibbling in 
the small plants, or the larger ones trenched 01 hoed in with 
the spade; or otherwise* cut out small trenches by lines, placing 
the plants therein at the above distance, and turn the earth in 
upon their roots, and tread it gently along. 

Heading-down budded Stocks. 

Head-down budded stocks, or sach young trees and Bhrobs 
that were budded the last summer: let this be done with a 
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sharp knife,-observing to cat the bead off about four inches 
above the place where the bud is inserted.—See the work of 
budding and inoculating in June and July. 

Preparing for Grafting. 

Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or twen¬ 
tieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 

The sorts proper to begin with, are pears, plums, and 
{berries ; and these kinds generally succeed remarkably well, 
when grafted sometime in the last fortnight of this month. 

Apples may also be grafted at the same time, or they may be 
deferred a fortnight longer, or any time next month. 

It should be observed, that, where grafting is to be done, 
yon should begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle of 
this month. 

The first thing to be done towards this work is to select the 
grafts: and it must be observed these must be young shoots, 
such only as were produced last year; for those that are of 
more than one year’s growth never take well. These shoots 
or grafts you may begin to cut from the trees about the mid¬ 
dle or any time of this month, in mild weather; tie them in 
littte bundles, each sort separate, and lay the lower ends of 
them in dry earth, in a w^rm border, till the grafting time; 
and if severe weather should happen in the interim, cover 
them with long litter. 

The reason for cutting the grafts so soon is because the buds 
will now begin to swell fast; and if the grafts were not to be 
cut off in proper time, the buds wonld be too far advanced, and 
\iie grafts would by that means not take kindly with the stock, 
or, at least, not shoot so freely. 

Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will first 
ne necessary to mention what stocks are proper to graft the 
different kinds of fruit upon; for instance, apples should be 
wafted upon stocks raised from the kernels of the same kinds 
af fruit, i. e. any kinds of apples; for the grafts or buds of 
these trees will not take well upon any other stocks. 

It should be observed, that for dwarf apple trees for walls 
X espaliers, or for small standards/they should generally be 
grafted upon codlin apple stocks, raised either from snckers 
from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the stocks raised from 
these are never so luxuriant in growth as those of the larger 
growing apple-trees; and, consequently, trees grafted upon such 
tocks will be slower in growth, and can more easily be kept 
within due compass, so will answer the purpose for dwarfs or 
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espaliers, &c. much better than those grafted on larger-grow¬ 
ing stocks. Or if required to have them jf still more dwarfish 
growth for small gardens, may use stocks of the Dutch paradise 
apple, and Siberian crab, &c. 

But for the general supply of apple-stocks for common stan¬ 
dards, and large espalier trees, &c. they are raised principally 
foom the seed of any sort of apples or wild crabs. The time 
for sowing the kernels of apples for stocks is either in Novem¬ 
ber or February; but if not sown till February, they must be 
kept in sand till that time. These are to be sown in beds 
three feet and a half wide, observing to sow them moderately 
thick, and cover them about an inch at least with earth. The 
plants will come up in five or six weeks; and in the autumn 
or spring following some of the largest plants should be drawn 
out and planted in nursery-beds ; and in the second or third 
year after, they will be in order to graft upon for dwarfs ; but 
for standards, let them be three, four, or five years old, par¬ 
ticularly if you intend to graft them at 'he height of four, five, 
or six feet; or may occasionally graft for standards as low 
as is commonly practised for dwarfs, and train np one strong 
shoot from the graft, to form the stem four, five, or six feet 
high, then topped at that height to make it put out branches 
to form the head. 

Pears are generally grafted or budded upon stocks raised also 
from kernels of any of tiieir own kinds of fruits j or occasion¬ 
ally upon stocks raised from suckers of pear-trees; likewise 
are very commonly grafted upon quince stocks, whereby to 
have trees of more moderate growth, and to form dwarf trees, 
and which stocks are generally raised by seed, cuttings, iaye:,, 
or snckers ; and the pears grafted or budded upon these stocks 
are very proper for walls or espaliers, and occasionally for 
small standards. Sometimes also pears are grafted upon white- 
thornstocks; but this is improper for any general practice, 
being not so successful as stocks of their own family. The 
season for sowing kernels of pears to raise stocks, transplanting, 
and time of grafting, is the same as mentioned above for 
apples. 

Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them upon 
stocks raised from the stones of the common black or red cherry, 
or upon stocks raised from the stones of any other kind of 
these fruit; but the first two are most esteemed for that pur¬ 
pose, because they generally shoot much freer than any other. 

The Beason for sowing the cherry-stones for raising stocks 
£ October or November, or in the spring; but when not sown 
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till spring, oiey must be laid in boxes of dry sand all the winter, 
and sown in February. The stocks will be ready to transplant 
the first or second year; and the second year after that will be 
fit to graft or bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or for espaliers: 
but for standards they will require three or four years’ growth, 
or more, in order to run up with tall stems; for standard cherries 
are generally grafted or budded at the height of five or six feel 
or at one or two, to three or four feet, for dwarf and half 
standards. 

Plums arc also grafted or budded upon plum stocks, raised 
by sowing the stones of any of the common sorts of the same 
fruit j also raised occasionally by suckers sent up from the roots 
of any kinds of plum trees. 

The time for sowing the stones to raise the stocks is either 
in autumn or spring; but when they are not sown till spring, 
they mnst be preserved in sand till that time 5 and the middle 
of February is a good time to sow them. They will soon sprout, 
and the stocks will come up in a free growth, and must be 
transplanted, some of the largest of them in the autumn or 
spring after sowing, and in two or tl^ee years after will be fit 
to bud or graft upon. 

Thus observe as above; let the stocks for grafting, both of 
fruit-trees and others, be always of fhe same family or genus 
as that of the respective trees which are to be grafted. 

Note. Stocks in general, which are raised from seed, being 
mostly of a stronger growth, are commonly called free stocks. 

General Observations for performing the Work. 

There are several methods of grafting; but we shall only 
take notice of three or four, which are the most generally and 
occasionally practised, such as Whip-grafting, Cieft-grafriug, 
Crown-grafting and Grafting by Approach, or Inarching. 

Previous to grafting, you mnst be provided with a proper 
grafting-knife, a quantity of strong bass strings for bandages 
to tie the stocks and grafts firmly together, and some well- 
wrought clay, to clay them ,ound over the tying to secure them 
from the air and wet. 

Observe that the stocks intended to be grafted, must, pre¬ 
vious to the insertion of the graft, be headed down ; which if 
intended for dwarf trees, for walls or espaliers, must be headed 
pretty low, i. e. within five or six inches of the ground ; but it 
for standards, they may either be headed at five or six feet 
high, or at one, two, three, or four feet, for dwarf or half 
standards, or occasionally, for staadards some may be beaded 
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as low as directed for dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and 
so train up one strong shoot from the graft for a stem till it is 
five or six feet high : then topped or cut off at that height to 
cause it to throw out branches to form the head. 

First, by Whip-grafting. 

This kind of grafting is that the most commonly practised in 
the nurseries, as being both the most expeditious and success¬ 
ful, and may be performed upon smaller stocks by one or two 
years’ growth, and thereby gain time j for it is effected with 
the greatest success upon small stocks, from about half an inch, 
or less, to near an inch in diameter • but commonly prefer 
small stocks of about half an inch thick in the part intended 
for the insertion of the graft; and the method of performing 
the work is this :— 

Having your cions or grafts, &c. ready ; then begin the work 
by cutting off the head of the stock siopinglv, at a convenient 
height, according to the rules above hinted ; this done, fix upon 
a smooth part ot the stock, where headed off, and there cut 
away the bark or rind, with part of the wood, in a clean slo¬ 
ping manner upwards, about an inch and a half to two inches 
in length; then having the cions cut into lengths of four or 
five eyes each, prepare one to fit the stock as above, by cutting 
it also a little sloping, so as to exactly fit the cut part of tlte 
stock, as if cut from the same place, that the rinds of both may 
nearly join in every part; then cut a slit or tongue about half 
an inch in length upwards in the cions, and cut a slit the same 
length downwards in the stock, to receive the said tongue ; in 
that manner fix the graft in the stock, taking care that the sap 
or rind of both may meet or join as exact and everly as possi¬ 
ble in every part. Having thus fixed the graft, let it be imme¬ 
diately tied with a Jtring of soft bass, bringing it in a neat man¬ 
ner several times round the.graft and stock, raking care to pre¬ 
serve the graft in its due position; and let the bandage be 
neatly tied, and immediately cover the place with some grafting 
clay, observing to bring the clay near an inch above the top of 
the stock, and a little lower than the bottom part of the graft, 
leaving a due thickness on every side of the graft and stock, 
making it in a roundish oval form, and taking care to close it 
well in every part, that no wet, wind, or suu can enter ; to pre¬ 
vent which is the whole intention of the clay ; for without that 
precaution, the operation would prove fruitless : and in this 
manner proceed with the rest. 
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In pcrfonn.ng the operation of whip-grafting 1 , some grafter* 
first cat and prepare tie cion, and then cut and fit the stocks 
to that; but it is not material which, provided it be done in an 
exact and somewhat expeditious manner. 

Next it most be noted, that the grafts must be now and then 
examined, to see if the clay any where falls off or cracks : if it 
does, it mast be renewed with fresh clay. 

By the last week in May, or first week in June, the grafts 
or stocks will be well united; and then take off the clay, and 
loosen the bandages a little. 


Second, by Cleft-grafting. 

The next general method of grafting is that by clefting the 
stock, commonly called cleft or slit grafting, because the stock 
is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and is performed 
in the following manner :— 

The proper sized stocks on which this kind of grafting is 
performed are generally about an inch, or an inch and a half, 
and even two inches or more, in diameter. First, with a strong 
knife, cut off the head of the stock very smooth ; this done, fix 
upon a smooth part, just beloiv where headed, and on the 
opposite side to that, cut nvay, part of the stock, about an inch 
and a half, in a sloping manner upwards, so as the crown of 
the stock may not be more than about half an inch broad. This 
done, prepare your graft or cion, which is done in this manner: 
observe to cut your grafts into proper lengths of about six to 
eight or ten inches, with several eyes or buds to each'; then 
take your sharpest knife, and pare away the bark and some of 
the wood at the lower end of the graft in a sloping manner, 
about an inch and a half or near two inches in length on two 
sides, making it to have a wedge-like shape ; but let one side 
of it, which is to be placed outwards in the stock, be left doa¬ 
ble the thickness of the other side, and with the rind continued 
thereon; The graft being prepared, take your strong knife, and 
place it in the middle of the stock, cross ways the top of the 
sloped part, and with a small mallet, &c. strike the knife to the 
stock, observing to cleave it no farther than what is necessary 
to admit the graft readily; then place the knife, or some small 
instrument, a little way into the cleft, at the sloped part of the 
stock, to keep it open for the reception of the graft, which then 
directly introduce into the cleft on the upright side of the stock, 
at the back of the slope, inserting it with great exactness, 
as far as it is cut, with the thickest edge outwards, and so that 
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the rind may meet exactly every way with the riud of the stock. 
The graft being placed, then remove t’re knife or wedge, taking 
care not to displace the graft; this done, let it be tied and well 
clayed in the manner directed as above, ia the work of whip 
or tongue-grafting. 

Or if, in this cleft-grafting, yon choos'. to pat in two grafts, 
it may be performed on large stocks, which must be twice cleft, 
the clefts parallel to each other, and t>« fix the grafts in the 
stock, as above. 

This kind of grafting may likewise, be performed on the 
brandies of trees that already bear fruit, if you desire to change 
the sorts. 

The grafts will be united with the stocks by the last week 
in May, or the beginning oi June; and then take off the clay, 
and loosen the bandages, and apply fresh clay at the tap of the 
stock. 


Third, by Crown-Grafting. 

The third kind of grafting is known by the name of crown- 
grafting, as sol etiines three, four, or more grafts are inserted 
round the crown of the stock, in a circular order, introduced 
betwixt the bark and the wood. 

This way of grafting is commonly practised upon such stocks 
as are too large and stubborn to cleave, and is often performed 
upon the branches . f apple and pear trees, &c. that already 
bear fruit, when it is intended to change the sorts, or to renew 
the tree with fresh bearing wood. 

The manner of doiog this sort of grafting is as follows:— 

First, to cut off tlie head Of fee tree or stock level, or any 
particular branch of a tree which you intend to graft, and pare 
the top perfectly smooth ; then prepare yonr grafts, which is 
done by cutting one side flat and a little sloping, about two 
inches in length, making a kind of shoulder at the top of the 
cut, to rest on the head of the stock ; and pare off only a little 
of the bark toward each edge of the other side of the graft; then 
prepare to insert it, which, in this order of crafting, must 
be effected by introducing the cut part down betwixt (he bark 
and wood of the stock; first slitting the bark or rind from the 
top downwards, clean through to the firm wood, two inches or 
two inches and half in length ; and having a small thin wedge 
of iron or wood, and opening the rind of the stock a little at 
the top of the slit, introduce the wedge gently down betwixt the 
wood and rind, far enough to make way for admitting the graft- 
then drawing out the wedge, insert the graft in that part wets 
C 
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the cot sloped side towards and close to the wood o. oe stock 
aforesaid, slipping it nearly down the length of its cut part, rest¬ 
ing the shoulder thereof, prepared as above, upon the top o. 
the stock ; and in Ais manaer you may put four, five, or more 
grafts, as may seem co .venient, upon each stock, and bind them 
round with strong bass. 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, yon must then immedi¬ 
ately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, bringing it 
dose about the stock and grafts, observing to raise it at least 
an inch above the top of the, stock, in a rounding manner, sc 
as to throw the wet quickly off, and prevent it lodging or get¬ 
ting into the work; which would ruin all. 

These trees which are grafted this’ way, generally succeed 
prosperously j but for the first year or two after grafting, the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the stock by violent winds, 
this must be remedied by tying some firm sticks to the body of 
the stock or branch that is grafted, and the grafts tied to the 
sticks. 

The best time for performing this kind of grafting is ia the 
last week in March, or the first week in April; for then the 
sap will begin to be more in motion, which rendeis the bark 
of the stock much easier to be separated from the wood, to 
admit the graft. 

These grafts will be pretty well united with tbq stock, by the 
end of May or beginning of June 

Fourth, Grafting by Approach,, or Inarching. 

Another way of grafting, occasionally practised, is called 
Inarching, or grafting by Approach : but is not eligible for any 
general practice, only chiefly for particular trees as do not pro¬ 
pagate freely by any other method j and for some occasions o' 
curiosity.—See next page. 

The method of performing the operation is this 

When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees or 
shrubs by this manner of grafting, it must be observed, that 
the stock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
you would take the graft, must stand so near, or can be 
placed so near, that the branch you would inarch, can, as it 
grows upon the parent tree, be brought to approach and join 
readily to a convenient part of the stock; thereby forming 
together a sort of arch, hence is called Inarching, &c .; for 
the graft is not to be separated from the mother plant till 
some monthr after performing the operation ; nor is the head 
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of the stock to be cut off till that time, except you cannot 
otherwise conveniently fix the graft, 

For instance, either having the stocks and the trees designed 
for inarching, growing in the full ground near together, or have 
one or both in pots to place near each other as required ; or 
that you want to inarch some branches f trees, &c. that are 
three, four, or five feet, or more, from the surface of the 
ground, and suppose the stocks you would graft upon to be in 
pots ; in that case may erect a kind of slight stage, as high 
as the branches of the tree; upon this stage the pots which 
contain the stocks must be placed. Thus far observed, then, 
in either cr.se, proceeding to the work, take one of the branches 
yon desire to inarch, and bring the body of the said branch to 
tonch that of the stock, at such a convenient height, where the 
stock and graft is nearly of a size, and mark the parts where 
the graft and stock will most readily join together; then in 
that part of the branch, pare away the bark and part of the 
wood, about three inches in length and in the same manner 
Jet the rind and wood be pared off that side of the stock where 
the branch is to be joined, the same length and breadth, so 
that-both the ent parts may exactly join rind to rind; then cut 
a slit upwards in the branch, near an inch long, forming there¬ 
by a sort of tongue, and make a slit of the same length down¬ 
wards in the,stock, to receive the said tongue of the branch •• 
then let them be joined, placing the branch with the top up¬ 
right, slipping the tongue of the graft into the slit made in 
the stock ; and see that the cut parts join in an exact manner, 
and let them he immediately tied together with some bass, and 
afterwards cover over the place with a due quantity of well- 
wrought clay, very well closed, that no air or wet can pene¬ 
trate. 

After this, let a stout stake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the stock and graft must be fastened to it; 
which prevents the graft from being displaced by the wind. 

Remember that the stock and graft are to remain in that 
position for at least fifteen or sixteen weeks, when they will be 
well united ; the graft is then to be separated from the mother 
plant, being careful to do this with a perfect sharp knife, 
cutting off the engrafted branch with a slope downwards to the 
stock ; and, if not done in grafting, the head of the stock must 
now be cut close to the graft. The old clay and bandage are 
at this time to be taken off; and ai the same time it would 
be adviscable to tie them again gently, and also to put them 
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fresh clay, which will still be of great service, and let them re¬ 
main so for a month or five weeks. 

By this kind of grafting you may raise almost any kind of free 
or shrub; and it is often practised by way of curiosity, to in¬ 
graft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon one of the 
common stocks of the respective sorts; by which means there 
is raised a new tree, bearing fruit, in a few months; this is some¬ 
times practised upon orange-trees, Sx. by grafting fruit branches 
on stocks raised to a proper size from the kernels of the fruit. 

Note, in this method of grafting, the stocks may occasionally 
be both in the full ground or in pots; the latter is necessary 
where the branches of the trees you would inarch are not near 
enough the ground, or for orange and other green-house trees 
and shrubs ; but as for such tree9 and shrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whose branches are favourably situated 
for that work, there may- be stocks placed either in pots, or 
planted in the ground near the said trees, See. or it may be per¬ 
formed on stocks or trees that grow accidentally near. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

T he green-honse should have good attendance af this season ; 
botli to give the plants occasional waterings and admissions of 
fresh air, as also, if Bevere frosts should prevail, to give neces¬ 
sary protection, as in January. 

In open mild weather they will need refreshments of water 
now and then, and daily admission of external air; but will 
not now require water ail alike, nor all at one time: though, 
should all enjoy an equal benefit of fresh air, by opening the 
windows every mild day. 

Examine therefore the tubs and pots separately, to see which 
want water, and whicli do not; then let water be given accor¬ 
dingly, only where necessary ; and always very moderately : 
a little will be serviceable ; but too much will be of bad conse¬ 
quence at this season. 

Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and most other of the woody 
plants, will require water frequently; but never give them 
much at a time, and to none but where absolutely necessary. 

The herbaceous kinds will also require occasional supplies 
<>f water, but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody 
»ribe. 
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Let the recctkent kind3, such as aloes, sedams, ficoides, ttcr. 
hare water but very sparingly at this ..ime, and only when the 
earth in the pots is very dry. 

Air should be admitted to the plants in the green-honse at 
all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a necessary 
article, and the plants cannot thrive with.-at it, nor continue in 
a healthful lively appearance. Every day, when the weather 
is tolerably mild, let some ef the windows be opened a little 
way, for the admission of air, and take care that they are shut 
again in due time > that is, about three, four, or five in the 
evening, according to the temperature of the weather ; but if 
cold sharp air, shut them sooner in proportion. 

In frosty weather keep the gr^eti-house close: and if very 
severe, defend the windows at night, &c. and make occasional 
fires. See Jauuary. 

Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants of all 
kinds free from casual decayed shoots and leaves, for those are 
not only hurtful to the plants while in the house, but appear 
very unsightly ; therefore, whenever such appear, let them be 
constantly take., off; and if the leaves appear foul or dusty, 
water over the heads of the plants in a mild sunny day, which 
will clean and refresh them very beneficially; keep also the 
pots, &c. and greenhouse always neatly clean. 

There is another thing which will be of great service to the 
oranges, lemons, ami to the plants in general, and may be per¬ 
formed the latter end of this, or any time next month; that 
is, to loosen the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and 
take a little out, half an inch or an inch deep, and add some 
fresh in its stead; this will certainly prove very benef dal to 
the plants ; and whoever will bestow that little dressing upon 
them, will see the advantage of it in a short time. 

Oranges and Myrtles. 

Where any ot the oranges, lemons, and mymes, &c. have 
naked or irregular heads, you may now towards the latter end 
of the month, if mild fine weather, begin to reduc them to some 
regularity. The branches or head may either be cu; close, or 
shortened less or mom to the place where you desire shoots to 
rise, to form the head regular, for they will break out in the 

old wood. . ., , , 

Then when any trees are thus headed down, it would also ne 
an advantage to shift them, especially such as are of a weakly 
growth, in order to add a little fresh earth about their roots ; 
and the method is this : let the tree be taken out of its tub or 
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pot, but pre»erve the ball of earth entire ; and then trim ofl 
with your knife any very matted, dry root-fibres round the out¬ 
side, and also some of the loose old earth from the bottom and 
sides of the ball; then, having some fresh compost ready, put 
some into the bottom of the pot or tub; place the tree therein, 
fill up round the ball with fresh earth, and give it a little water. 

But in heading down any of the gseen-house plants, if time 
will not permit, or that you think it not necessary to shift them 
as above, do not, however, fail to loosen the earth in the top of the 
tub or pots, and a little way down round the sides, and draw 
this loose earth out ; then fill up the tub again with new com¬ 
post, and give some water. 

But where any orange or lemon trees are in a very weak or 
sickly unprosperous growth, it would be adviseable about the 
latter end of this month, or any time in March, to prune the 
heads, and shift them into entire new earth ; taking the plant 
clean out of the pot, all the old earth shaken entirely from 
its roots, and alt mouldy and deeayed roots cut off; then let 
the whole root be washed in water, and plant it again imme¬ 
diately in a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it 
too deep ; and give water moderately. 

After this shifting it would be of great advantage to the 
same plants, if you have the conveniency of a glass-case, &.c. 
in which to make a hot-bed of tan or dung, fcut tan is much 
the best; and if in this bed the trees are plunged, they will 
shoot sooner, and more freely, both in the root and top, to re¬ 
cover good strength, and a renewed head of branches of pros¬ 
perous growth, early in the following summer. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Fines must be continued every night and morning in the hot¬ 
house, and occasional]} all day when severe frosts or cold cut¬ 
ting weather. 

Likewise a proper degree of heat must now be preserved iu 
the bark-bed, in the hot-house, wherein the pines are plunged, 
for many of the plants will now begin to show fruit; and to 
make the young fruit grow freely, there must be a lively heat 
in the bark-bed. 

Nothing can contribute so much to the fine growth of these 
young fruit, as a moderately brisk heat in the bark-bed wherein 
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the plants are plunged; for if there be not a proper bottom- 
heat about the roots of the plants, it is impossible to make the 
fruit swell to any tolerable size. 

Therefore, where the bark-bed was not stirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined heat, 
it should now be done, for the heat will consequently begin now 
to be very faint; and by stirring up the bark almost to the 
bottom, it will bring on a fresh fermentation therein; by which 
means the bed will again recover a lively growing heat, and 
the good effect of it will soon appear both in the plants and 
frnit, provided it be done in due time; but if the heat is 
greatly decreased, and the bark decayed, you may aug¬ 
ment it at the same time with about one third or fourth 
part of new tan, otherwise defer it till next month, which 
see. 

However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed appears 
n '■< essary at this time, agreeable to the observations above- 
mi ntioned, it should, if possible, b done in the first week in 
the month; for if it is delayed much longer, the plants and 
fruit will certainly, for want of a doc proportion of heat, be 
much checked in their growth. Observe, in the first place, to 
take all the pots out of the bark ; then begin at one end of the 
bed, and open a kind of trench by taking out some of the bark, 
and carrying it to the other end ; this done, begin at the 
trench, and with a fork dig and work up the bark, quite to the 
bottom, taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the 
parts all well together, and fill up at last with that taken out of 
the first opening. 

When this is done, let the top be made level, and then 
immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. 
This work is so very necessary, that it should not on 
any consideration be omitted at the time above-mention¬ 
ed ; that is to say, if the bark has much declined in its 
heart. 

The bark-bed being thus treated, will soon renew its 
heat, and retain the same well for six weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. 

At the expiration of that time, or some time in March 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be stirred up 
again, and refreshed with about one third, or at least one 
fourth part of new tan ; the bark-bed after this will retain 
a proper degree of heat, till the ftuit are ripe.—See March 
and April. 

The bark-bed wherein the succession pine-plants arc plung- 
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«d, should also be examined now with good attention; and il 
the boat is found to be much decreased, the bed should be 
treated in the manner above directed. 


Watering the Pine*. 

The fruiting pine-apple plants should now have moderate 
refreshments of water, provided there be a good -heat in the 
bark-bed: and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
moderate moisture together, it will make the young fruit swell 
very fast. 

But in watering these plants, be careful to give it mo¬ 
derately at each time. The rule is this: let the earth, in the 
pots which contain the plants, be kept just a little moist in a 
middling degree; and if this is observed, the plants and fruit 
will thrive. 

The succession pine-plants, that is, those which arc to fruit 
next year, must also be refreshed now and thea with water; in 
watering these, let the same rule be observed as just mentioned 
above. 

Remember also to give water at times to the younger 
succession pines, consisting f the last year's crowns and 
sucicers. 

In watering the pine-plants in general in the bark-beds, we 
should still be cautious that no water, or but as little as possi¬ 
ble, fall into the hearts of them, where, being apt to lodge, it 
would prove detrimental, in some degree, to these kind of ex¬ 
otics, at this season : but, to prevent this, it would be ad vise- 
able to have such a tin pipe as mentioned last month, to use 
occasionally in watering them; and would be particulaily 
assistant in watering the plants in the interior parts of the 
bark-bed. 

Such a pipe as above would rot only be convenient for water¬ 
ing the pines, but any other exotics placed at a distance either 
in wide bark-beds, or in aDy other situation in the hot¬ 
house, &c. and may be performed with greater exactness. 


Of the various kinds of Plant* in the Hot-house. 

• 

In some hot-houses there are kept many other kinds of curi¬ 
ous exotic plants, beside the pines, both of the succulent and 
woody kinds. See .; and as they are all tender exotics from 
similar hot parts of America, Africa, &c. nearly of eqaat tern- 
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peratufe, one general degree of internal heat in the hot-honse, 
as is requisite for the pines, is applicable to the whole, and 
they being all in pots, may be placed in any part of the house 
where room; except the pines, which must be continued 
constantly plunged in the bark-bed. 

All these kinds of plants should be kept remarkably clean 
from dust or any sort of filth that may at any time gather upon 
their stems, shoots, or leaves; and such should always be 
washed off as soon as it appeals. There is nothing more 
necessary than cleanliness to preserve the health of all these 
tender plants j and where any considerable foulness is per¬ 
mitted upon any one of them, it will not only close up those 
small pores which are so necessary to the growth of all vege¬ 
tables, but will also promote insects, and render the whole plant 
unhealthy. 

These plants must also be kept very free from decayed leaves; 
that is, when any such appear. Jet them be immediately taken 
off, for they would injure the plau.s. 

Water should also be given to all these plants at times : some 
will require hut very little and seldom, and others will need it 
pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken that every 
plant, according to its nature, be properly supplied with that 
article ; but be sure never to give any sort too much at a time; 
and in giving it always make a distinction between the succu¬ 
lent and the herbaceous and woody kinds. 

The woody plants, &c. will need water oftener, and more at 
a time, than the succulent kinds, for some of these require 
very little moisture about their roots, and too much would rot 
the plants. 

Let the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately watered, 
not less than once or twice a week; and it will be serviceable 
to sprinkle water sometimes ail over the head or branches of 
these plants, especially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or all¬ 
spice, and all the tender acacias and mimosa, See. 

But the succulent kinds, such as the torch thistles, melon- 
thistles, ceruses, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, aud the like, must 
not be watered oftener than once a week. 

In watering these kinds let care be taken to give but little 
at each time, just sufficient to reach the bottom roots. 

It will be an advantage to all these tenner plants, both of 
the woody succulent, and other kinds, when the surface earth 
in the pots casually crusts or bindr, 10 stir and loosen it lightly 
a small depth. 
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Admit Air, 

Fresh air should now be admitted to the pines, and ajl other 
plants in the hot-house, at all times when the weather will 
permit. 

But this, however, must only be done at this' season, when 
the sun shines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear: then 
it will be proper to slide some of the glasses open whittle way, 
in the warmest time of the day, shutting all close if the weather 
changes very cold and cloudy, and always in proper time in the 
afternoon. 

The best time of the day for the admission of fresh air, as 
above, is from about tea or twelve, to one, two, or three o’clock: 
for the time of opening or shutting the glasses, let the weather 
be the guide. 

Of Kidney-beam in the Hot-house. 

Now plant some more kidney-beans, of the early white,, the 
dun, and speckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and place them 
in the hot-house to succeed those planted last mo ithj or if 
none was then planted, now is a very successful time, superior 
to the former month, for planting a good hot-house crop j and 
managed as directed in January 

Do not forget to refresh u ith water those kidney-beans 
which were planted last month ; they will require it two or 
three times a week : give also necessary waterings to the 
young Iteans advancing for successive crops. 

Of blowing Roses and other Plants early. 

You may now, in the beginning of this month, set pots of 
roses, hypericum-frutex, Persian, lilacs, syringas, and honey¬ 
suckles, &c. in the hot-honse, or pots of bulbous roots, carna¬ 
tions, pinks, and double sweet-williams, or pots of any other 
desirable flowering plants, either of the shrub or herbaceous 
kinds, which you desii e, by way of curiosity, to bring to an 
early bloom, supplying them, when in growth, with plenty of 
water. 

Likewise, about the middle and end of the month, may in¬ 
troduce more of the same sort of flowering-plants, to produce 
flowers in regiflar snccession. 

Likewise may introduce pots sown with seeds of any desir¬ 
able annuals, of moderate growth, to flower early, such as 
mignonette, balsams, ten weeks' stock, scarlet sweet peas, 
candy-tuft, virgin stock, lupines, antirrhinums, &c. 
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Making the Fires in this Department. 

The fires must be still regularly made in the hot-house 
every evening, and also in the mornings; and in extremely 
hard frosts, must be continued night and day, in a proper 
regular degree in strength and he -t, as regniated by the 
thermometer. 

In vejy severe frost, it will be of much advantage if the 
glasses at the hot-housc are covered every night with mats, 
canvass, or shutters, or also in the day, when cloudy and the 
frost rigorous. 

Of Cucumbers in the Hot-house. 

Where it is desired to raise early cucumbers in the lipt-honse, 
some seed may now be sown as directed last month, or young 
plants planted therein, from any common hot-bed. See Hot¬ 
house for January. 

Early Strawberries. 

Likewise yon may now introdnee into the hot-house pots 
of the scarlet strawberries, either to succeed those of last 
month, or as a first introduction, as they will fruit in greater 
perfection than the former. Let them be one or two years old 
(►earing plants; place them near the glasses, or plunge them 
in the bark-bed t" forward them earlier, giving proper supplies 
of water. 

If some fresh plants are taken into ; hot-house every three 
weeks, you may obtain a constant supply of early fruit till those 
in the open ground ripen. 

Or pots of strawberry plants kept in moderate dong hot-beds 
to forward them, some may be removed in successive order 
into the hot-house, they will produce a supply of early fruit iu 
regular succession. 


MARCH. 

Care of early Cucumbers and Melons. 


Examine the state of the cucu-aber and melon hot-beds, 
and see if they are of a proper degree of heat, so as to preserve 
the plants in a state ot free growth. 
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You must let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 
means the ridged-out plants of good gt&wth will show fruit 
plentifully, and these will swellfreely, tojgrow to an handsome 
size. 

Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of well- 
prepared fresh hot horse dung to the back or frontside of the 
bed, as-you shall see occasion ; but if the heat is not very 
much declined, it,will be proper to line only one sidaata time ; 
but line the opposite side ten or twelve days after. Make the 
linings about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches wide, and as 
high as five or six inches up the sides of the frame ; but gene¬ 
rally narrowing the widthtowards the top ; on which lay two 
inches depth of earth over to keep the steam down, for the reason 
mentioned last mouth. 

Let the plants have fresh air every day, by raising the upper 
end of the glasses from about half an inch, to one or two inches 
in height, in proportion to the Iwat in the bed, and warmness 
of the weather, always more freely in sunny, calm, mild days, 
than when cloudy or a sharp external air ; and when the wea¬ 
ther changes colder, &e. diminish the admission of a'r, or shot 
down the glasses if very cold ; and always shut close iu proper 
time towards evening abdtit three, four, or five o’clock, &c. ac- 
cordiri ' t.o the temperature of the weather. 

Refresh them n^w and then with water ; let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild sunny day ; the best time for 
doing this is from ten to two o'clock. 

Cover the glasses with mats every evening for the night, ge¬ 
nerally toward sun-set, or soon after ; and uncover in the morn¬ 
ing about an hour, at most, after the time af sun-rise ; or, >( 
» sunny morning, as soon as the sun shines fully on the frames. 

As the early plants, raised last month, will have now advan¬ 
ced considerably into fruitful runners, and show fruit abundant¬ 
ly, especially cucumbers, let the runners or vine be trained out 
regularly along* the surface of the bed at equal distances, and 
peg them down neatly with small hooked sticks ; and according 
as the voting fruit comes imo blossom, do not fail, at this early 
season, to set or impregnate the female or fruit blossoms, with 
the male flowers, agreeable to the rules and method advised in 
the work of A-pril. 

Sow Cucumbers and Melon Seed. 

Sow in the above, or any new-made hot beds, the seeds of 
ouemnbers ami melons at the beginning, and also about the 
middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to have a 
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supply of young plants in readiness, either to plant into new 
beds, or to supply the-j&upe of such plants as may fail. 

The sorts of cucun^f are, the early short prickly, long 
green prickly, white prickly, long green Turkey, long white 
Turkey, and Smyrna. 

Bnt the first two sorts are commonly cultivated for the early 
nnd general crop, the short prickly being the earliest and is there¬ 
fore often sown for the first crop in the frames ; but the long 
green prickly is the best to sow for a main crop, either for the 
frames or hand-glasses, or in the natural ground ; it being both 
a plentiful bearer in long continuance, and the fruit attain the 
most handsome regular growth, six or eight to ten or twelve 
inches in length : but there is a new variety of long prickly cu¬ 
cumber now in cultivation, growing ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches long: though, in tny idea, those of such extreme 
length appear' less delicate at table, and not always so well fla¬ 
voured as those of middling growth as above. 

Th^ white prickly,- and the long Turkey and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general crop, because they are very in¬ 
different heart, a, so should sow only a few by way of variety. 

Making new-IIot-beds to transplant Cucumbers, !fc. 

Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
cucumber or melon plants upon, which were sown the end of Ja¬ 
nuary, or any time in February. 

Let the dung for this purpose be well prepared, in the man-, 
ner directed in the two former mouths, before you work it up 
into a bed ; this should never be omitted, for a great deal de¬ 
pends upon it; mak,e the bed three feet high, or three and a 
half, beating the ilnng well down with the fork, as you lay it on 
the bed : but do not tread it; for a bed which is trodden hard 
is rendered so compact, that it seldom comes to a kindly 
warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the destruction of 
the plants. When the bed is finished, put on the frame and 
lights ; and let it be managed, in every respect, as directed ta 
January and February ; and let the plants, either cucumbers 
or melons, be planted and managed in the manner there direc- 

There are many gardeners, and others, wno cannot conve¬ 
niently procure dung to begin to make hot-beds for cucumbers 
or melons at an early season. Where that is the case, it is not 
too late to begin now ; and a hot-bed tnay be made the begin¬ 
ning or any time of the month, and the seeds of cucumbers and 
melons may be sown therein; the cucumbers from tins sow-ng 
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will be fit to cut by the beginning of May, .but will be in full 
bearing in the middle or latter end-of that month, or June, and 
continue fruitful all Bummer, and the melons in July and Au¬ 
gust. 

Cucumber* and Melons for %e Bell or Ilaud-Glasses. 

About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward the 
end of this month, is the time to begin to sow the cucumbers 
and melons which are to be planted under hand or belbglasses 

They may be sown in any of the cucumber hot*beds now at 
work ; or if not convenient, or there arejio such beds yet made, 
make a hot-bed for that purpose, for a one or twaor three light 
frame, according to the quantity of plants required; sow the 
seed, and manage the beds as directed in the two former months. 
The plants will lie ready for ridging out the middle or latter 
end of. nest month, and beginning^ May, and the cucumbers 
will bear in June and July, ami the melons ripen in August, &c. 

TransplaiUiiir/ and sowing Cauliflowers. *" 

Transplant the cauliflower plants which haw stood in frames 
and hand-glasses, or on warm borders all winter. 

Let these he planted in a rich spot of gtoiinJ. The ground 
snovid be dunged witli some g -od rotten dung, and afterw'ards 
neatly dag or Argnchcd one spade deep; taking care to bury 
the dung m a regular manner, In the bottom of the trenches. 
Observe to plant the caulifloweps in rows thirty inches asunder, 
allowing them the same distance between the plant and plant 
ia the rows. 

The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be planted 
inav be previously sown with spinach and radishes, if thought 
necessary, ngreealdy so the intimations ol last month. 

Draw some earth to. the stems ef the cauliflower-plants, 
which are continued under hand or bell-glasses for the early 
crop; it will strengthen them and forward their growth. 

The glasses may still he continued over the plants, but most 
be kept constantly raiseu, on the south side, at least two to 
three or four inches high, on props ; or in mild days the glasses 
may be taken off occasionally, and let the plants enjoy the be¬ 
nefit of warm showers of Vain. 

If there are more than one or two plants under each glass, 
let the superabundant be transplanted the beginning or some 
time of this month ; for,two plants, at most, under a glass, is 
sufficient: but, if the gfaSsfcs are small, one plant under each 
will be enough. 
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Plant those which you take from under the glasses into an 
ooen compartment, ut^he distance frhjve-inentioned. 

Where cauliflower-pkats were Raised from seeds Sown the 
last month, they should now be pricked out into a bed of rich 
earth, in a warm situation ; hut where a moderate hot-bed can 
be obtained, if will forward them greatly. Make the bed eigh¬ 
teen inches or two feet high, and put a fr ace on, or arch it over 
with hoops 5 lay thereon six incites depth of rich earth, prick 
the plants therein, two or three inches apart, and give them a 
little water. Put on the glosser, -r a covering of mats, every 
night, but take them off every mild day. 

By pricking out the plant-, on a little liottom’heat, as above, 
it will forward them considerably, fit to transplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce their 
heads in July and August. 

Cauliflower-seed may be sown the beginning of this month, 
if it was not done in L'ebrnaiy; observing to sow them in a 
slight .hot-bed, as yps yien dirccle .; it will bring the plants 
up soot), and forward them greatly. 

N. B. These seeds may be sown.in a bed of rich earth, in a 
warm situation, in the natural ground ; they will grow freely, but 
the plants will not be so forward by a fortnight, as if the seed 
was sown on a small hot-bed of moderate heat. 

The plants from this bowing produce flovv^era or heads for 
use in August. f 

Broccoli. 

Sow broccoli for early crops, &c. to come' in for use the 
following autumn, in October, November, and Decembci, &c. 

Choose seed of the early purple ; and some of the cauliflower 
broccoli, of each of which sow a little about *lhe first or second 
week in the month, and.some more towards the latter end; 
in an open bed o f rich earth, and rake them ip: and when the 
plants come up, 'manage them as direct d in April, May, 
June , and July. 

Transplanting and sowing Cabbages. 

Transplant cabbage-plants, of all kinds, into the places where 
they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done the beginning, 
or any time this month; but if the plants are strong and in good 
order, the sooner it is now done, the better. Let them be 
planted in good ground, enriched with dung, at two feet or two 
and a half distance for the sugar ldtif'jJnd other forward kinds; 
but the large late cabbage plants should be set a yard asunder. 
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The above distances are to be understood of such plants as 
afe to remain to grow to their full size,} but such of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut wh% young may be planted closer : 
eighteen inches to two, feet will be sufficient. » 

Plant out also the general eropjpf red cabbage, if not done in 
autumn, &c.: allow them two feet and a half, or a yard 
distance. » 

Sow the seeds of cabbages, of any sort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds for successional young 
summer Cabbages, aud large late sorts for autumn and winter 
crops j any of the early kinds may now be sown, either for 
successions, or^it subsOtuteg in default of early wip ter-standing 
plants, or for geaeral sqmmeoigiops ; but the large sugar-loaf 
is a fine kind to sow poW } alsothe Yorkshire, Battersea, and 
imperial, for midsummer and general auttmn cabbages ; and 
sow a quantity of the large, hollow,4ong-sided, and large round 
cabbages, for late autumn and genefal winter use iu large full 
growth : let the whole be sown in an open compartment, each 
sort separate.—See May aud -June, &c. " 

The plants raised from tW* sowing, if planted out in proper 
time, will, many of them, in the early sorts, be cabbaged in small 
heads in June and July, but will be well cabbaged in August 
and September, especially the mgar-loaf, Batersea, and York¬ 
shire kinds j but the large soils not till September and Octo¬ 
ber, and eontinnth good all the winter, t 

Red cabb»ge-seed should alt# be sown in the beginning or 
middle of this month, to raise s’ome plants for winter and next 
spring service : they will be tolerably cabbaged about Michael¬ 
mas, and continue good tflf'the spring. 

The red cabbage seed should be of the true Dutch kind. 

In sowing the different sorts of cabbage-seeds it will be most 
adviseable to sow them in open exposed ground, distant from 
trees, fences, or buildings : for when sown iu such close situa¬ 
tions, as is very often practised, the plants are drawn up weak 
and long shauked, and are liable to be eaten by vermin. 


Sowing Savogi. 

Savoy-seed for a principal crop, to serve the family from 
about Michaelmas to Christmas, should be sown abont the 
middle o r towards the latter end of the'- month in an open 
situation. 

Bnt if it is desired to have savoys well caboaged earlier in 
autumn, that is, in the end of August, or any time in September, 
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they should be sown In February, or itt least the first week of 
this month. __ . 

Sow this seed in an open spo^and not in narrow borders, 
under walls, &c. for the reason intimated above in sowing 
cabbages. 4 . 

The sorts of savoys are the green, yellow, and white; bot 
the green kind is to be prefered for th^ main crop. 


Transplanting sowing Leiiuce. ■ «. 

Transplant, if settled mild weathcr/kfome otttie lettuce plants 
from the beds or borders, "Ugre they have stood all winter; 
that is, if they stand too close. * In doing this, observe to draw 
the plants out regularly, and let the strongest remain in the 
bed or bordar, at ten or twelve inches distance; than, loosen 
the surface of the earth between them w,it!i a hoc, aid clear 
. away weeds and litter. 

The plants which are drawn; out should be planted in an 
open spot of i!ch ground, ten or.twelve inches distance, and let 
them be watered. y 

And the cos-lettuce plants as lutve stood all winter in frames 
should mow in genernl be transplanted into an open spot, at the 
distance above mentioned. 

Lettuce-seed of u^rent sorts should be sewn the beginning 
of this month; and to have a regular supply, let some more be 
sown about the middle, and a third sowing about the cad of the 
mouth; and from these sowings you will have a principal sup¬ 
ply of lettuce in young and full growth in May, June, ana July; 
which will'be succeeded by others sown in April, &c. 

The proper sorts of lettuce to sow at thwtjme are the white 
apd green, cos for principal crops: tine large imperial, the 
Cilicia, grand admirable, and large white JJuch cabbage-lettuces, 
are also all most excellent sorts for this sowing, where variety 
of superior lettuces are required; but any other sort will also 
succeed; and may also now sow some common cabbagge let¬ 
tuce, to CBt young for ^allads till the others are advanced to 
larger growth. 

These different sorts of lettuce .should generally be sown 
separate in beds, borders, or any compartment of ground, 
in an open situation ; and in digging the ground, let the earth 
be well broken. Sow the seeds on the surface with an even 
hand, anti rake them in lightly, taking care not to draw the 
earth in heaps. 
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Or some cos lettuce, See. may be sown thinly among the crop* 
of onions, leeks, and carrots, some for transplanting, and others 
to remain for full growth. 

In sowing lettuce, ifeis of Aucb importance te have seed of 
good sorts, snch as will not soon rpn 3 as we may often observe 
lettnee-plants that spindle up for seed before they attain half- 
growth, or begin to hgad or cabbage, which is a great disap¬ 
pointment. 

Sowing Spinach. 

Sow spinach to-succeed that sown last month : the sowings 
shonld be repeated once a fortn^ht, or three weeks, to have a 
regular snpply; for the plantrof one sowing, in spring and 
summer, will not continue fit for use longerthan that time, be¬ 
fore they will run. Let the seed be^pf the ronad leaved, or 
smooth-Segded kind; that being the mbst proper sort to sow at 
this season, its leave* being considerably thicker and larger than 
the prickly-seeded spinach. t 

This seed may, at this season, be sown either alone, or with 
some other chops, such as between tows of beans, or on the 
ground where you plant cabbages or cauliflowers 5 should be 
so«rii moderately thin, and generally in broadcast, and in which 
method yon may sow therewith a little radish-seed ; when the 
seed is sown, if Mght dry ground, tread it over lightly with the 
feet tolerably , close, to settle the surface and seed, then rake it 
regularly 3 or may occasionally sow it in broad flat drills, about 
an inch deep, and a foot, asunder • either alone, or in single 
drills, between rows of beiS^cabbages, &c. 

Let it be observed, that spinach should not, at this season, 
be sown where thtfcgro'und is much shaded with trees or bushes 5 
for in sucli situations the plants would be drawn up to seed be¬ 
fore they arrive to half their growth. 

Hoe or hand-weed the early c.ops of spring spinach, thinning 
the plants at the same time, but particularly those sown broad¬ 
cast, three or four to Im. or six inches distance. 

The crop of winter spinach, which, was sown last autumn, 
will now be advancing in good perfection for use, and should 
now be kept dear from weeds, and the earth between the plants 
stirred with a hoe 3 and in gathering the plants for use, if they 
stand close, should thin them out clean by the roots 3 but if 
they already stand at wide distances, only crop the large onter 
leaves as wanted, till they .begin to run, then cut them up clean 
to the bottom. 
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SoiDiity Onion!, and Leeks. 

Onions or leeks for the main crop should be sown the begin* 
ning or middle of this month, provided it was not done in the 
latter end of (February. 

This seed shonid be sown on rich ground, and where it is no» 
stubborn and wet, but of a free mellow texture. 

Having fixed on a proper spot, it will be of great advantage 
to spread a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, and dio.it in 
one spade deep j this will greatly promote the growth of the 
plants, and their root-bulbs will grov#to a huger size. 

The seeds of the oniors and leeks may sometimes be sown 
together, or principally on separate compartments, but the lat¬ 
ter is the most adffaeable for the general Crops, observing the 
rule mentioned last month* 

The ground being dug and laid level, particular care should 
be taken to sow the seed at such *ime when • the ground jyili 
readily rake. Most ground will rake best immediately after it 
is dug; some requires to lie a day or two ; some will rake bet¬ 
ter after a shower of raiu ; but the rule is, let .Jhe seed be sown 
when you find the ground.will readily^break or fall to pieces 
under the rake without clogging thereto ; and let it be observ¬ 
ed, that the sooner aDy seed is sown after the ground is dug 
while the surface ' fresh, the quicker it will grow. 

The ground where they are to be sown may either be divided 
into b«ds, or they may be sown in one continued plat; but if 
sown in beds, with alleys between it will be more convenient 
to go in to weed, hoe, and thin.dfcplants. 

The beds should be three feet Mil a half, to four and a half 
broad, allowing ten or twelve inch alleys between. 

In sowing these seeds, either in beds or otherwise, let them 
be sown on the rough surface broad-cast; and it will be advise- 
able, in that sown in one continued space irf light loose ground, 
that, as soon as the seeds are sown, first, before raking in the 
seed, tread the whole down lightly into the earth, in a regular 
manner, with the feet almost close together, slipping them 
lightly and evenly along the surface iu short steps; which 
settles the ground, that, when starring thereon to rake in the 
seed, it will not sink in holes under the feet; and the seed 
thereby bo more evenly raked in all an equal depth : and then, 
as soon as it is Sown, &c. as above, let the seed be directly 
raked in as evenly as possible, giving only two or three strokes 
of the rake in a place, drawing off" any large stones and hard 
clods, leaving the surface even and smooth 
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If the ground ia light, and is to be iu beds, with alleys be¬ 
tween, you may either occasionally tread in the seeds, or 
not, and pare the alleys an tech or two deep, and strew the 
earth over the beds, Which will help to bury the seed more 
effectually. 

But let it be observed, that where the ground is naturally 
wet, and apt to bind, it«will not be so proper to tread in the seed 
as above, but to divide the ground in beds, four, live, or sis 
feet wide, and to stand in the alleys to sow the seed, and also 
rake Jt into the ground. 

Observe in cither of the above methods, in the sowing in 
beds, let the seeds be sown regularly bed and bed, tolerably 
thick, proceeding longways from one end to the other ; and 
rake it in evenly in the same order, with a steady regular 
hand. - 

But in sowing of onions, leeks, and, many other small seeds, 
that instead of sowing on the rough sirface and raking in, the 
toll*wing method is the general practise in tome places. 

The ground is digged or trenched in the common way, and 
at every ten or fifteen feet, aS yon advance in the digging, rake 
the surface smooth ; then divide the ground into four feet and 
a half wide beds, with spade-wide alleys between them ; and 
then with the back of the rake shove the earth evenly off the 
surface of the beds, half an inch or au inch deep, into the alleys, 
in a little ridge along the edge of the beds, ready to draw over 
the seeds when sown j then directly sow the seed on the sur¬ 
face of the beds and with the rake draw the earth out of the 
alley with a kind of jerk, making it spread evenly over the seed 
an equal depth ; and lightly seethe surface of each bed smooth, 
clearing off all stones and hard clods. 

May occasionally sow a thin sprinkling of the cos-Iettucc 
seed with that of the onions and leeks. 

Sea-Cabbage. 

Sea-eabbagc, or sea-coleivort, if in request, should now be 
sown. Choose a light Ioglc soil, and being properly digged, 
form it into one or in or# beds, four feet and half or five feet 
wide, with wide alleys between; sowing the seed either in drills 
long-ways, the beds a foot and half or two feet asunder, for 
the plants, either to remain or to transplant j or sow broad-cast 
wholly for transplanting that distance, in June, July, or follow¬ 
ing spring, in beds, as above.— See April. 

And when the plants are. of one or two years’ growth, the 
beds being pre.iously emthed up a few inches in winter, they 
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produce f om the (pot thick fleshy shoot', which passing tlirongli 
* body o' soil on the beds are thereby blanched white and ten¬ 
der, of d \icate eating, in proper culinary preparation. 

The plants are perennial; the leaves decay in winter; bnt 
the roots remain and produce a succession of young shoots, in 
the advancing flower stalk aid young leaver, in the spring, 
being the principal edible parts of this kind of cabbage, which 
never heads, the advanced leaves spreading flat near the 
ground. 

At the commencement of winter, clear away the old leaves, 
weeds and litter, loosen the tops of tlje beds and then cither 
from the alleys between, or elsewhere, apply a stratum of light 
loose earth on the beds, a few iuclies thick, or occasionally some 
dry, rotted,light, mellow dung; and the plants shooting up in 
the spring, through this body of soil, the shoots will be long, 
white, and tender, and should be gathered for use when rising 
through the surface, or sooia after cutting them off within the 
ground.—See April. * 


Sowing Borecole. 

Any time in this month you may sow some borecole for the 
service of autumn, winter, and next spring. 

There are two principal sorts, the green and the brown; 
both very hardy plants of the large open colewort kind, 
with tail stems, and full heads of thick fimbriate curled 
leaves not cabbaging, and are desirable open greens for winter, 
&c. 

Let this seed be sown in an opwff exposure, distant irom 
trees and close fences, as in such situations they are apt to 
draw up too fast, with long weak stalks; sow it broad-cast, 
and rake it in evenly : for other particulars see the succeeding 
months. 


Radishes. 

Sow more radish seed, to raise a supply of radishes to suc¬ 
ceed those sowa last month. ** 

There should be some of this seed both of the salmon and 
short-top kind, sown at three different times this month; that 
is, at the beginning, middle, and later cud ; by which means 
there will be a due succession of young radishes for the 
table. Let this seed be sown hrv>, in an open compart¬ 
ment, observing the same method as in the two preceding 
months. 
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Thin the early and general crops of radishes, where the plants 
stand too close, polling up the worst, and leaving thebest plants 
about two inches distance, and clear them from weeds, thinning 
them more afterwards by degrees, in their advanced growth, in 
drawing them for tbf table. _ 

In dry, open, #arm weather,*! the early crops of radishes 
be sometimes moderately watered, to forward them in a free 
swelling growth, mild and crisp for eating. 

Turnip-rooted Raduhet. 

Now sow some small round or Indian turnip-rooted radishes; 
there are two sorts, the white and the red, hut the white 
is preferable to sow for the general supply j it grows small, 
neatly orbicularly -round, like a young "Dntch turnip, bat 
delicately smaller, and eats very agreeably in April, May, 
and June, or any time in summer and autumn. See neat 
month. 

Let the seed of both sort* be sown separately in an open 
space of light ground, and rakethem in evenly. 

When the plants have the first central rough leaves half an 
inch broad, thin them to about two or throe inches. 

Carrott and Parmeps. 

Sow carrots and parsneps the beginning of this month for 
the principal crop : that is, if they were not sovfoi the latter 
end of February. 

A spot of light ground, in an open situation, should be chosen 
for these seeds, for the roots thrive considerably best in such a 
soil and situation. 

The ground should be trenched one good spade deep at least, 
or rather double dig it. Observe in digging to take but thin 
spits, and be careful to break all clods, that the roots may have 
full liberty to run down Jong and straight; for if the earth is 
not well divided or separated, the sorts arc apt to grow both 
short and forked. 

The seeds may either be sown! ^road-cast all over tbe surface, 
or may previously divide tbe ground into four or'llve feet wide 
beds; however, in either method, sow the seeds thinly, with 
an even hand, and rake them in; bnt, previous to raking, ob¬ 
serve, that if the ground be quite light and dry, tha. seed may 
be first trodden in evenly $ in doing which, take care to tread 
the ground over lightly and regular with the feet pretty close 
together; then let the seed he immediately raked in moderately. 
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By this method the »eed will be buried equally in every part, 
end the plants will also come up regu ; trly. 

But in sowing those seeds it will be proper to observe that 
where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt, to bind, it 
will in that case be proper to divide it intp' beds' four or five 
feet wide, with narrow alleytjtobout a , lid* wide between ; 
then sow the seed. Bo* not; however, tresa the ground as 
above: but only stiiSS in the alleys and rake the seed 
in regularly, taking particular care not to draw the earth in 
heaps. 

Or in sowing these seeds in gardens, it may be effected by 
first raking the ground as you advance in the digging ; then 
forming the ground into four feet ’vide beds, shove the earth oil 
the surface with the back.of the rake half.au inch or an inch 
deep; sow x the seed, and rake the earth over it, as observed in 
sowing onions, &c. which see. 

Of forking and dressing the Asparagus Beds. 

This is now the time to begin to Spring-dress asparagus beds, 
which is done *'y forking or slightly digging them with a three- 
pronged fork. 

This work should be begun about the middle or latter end of 
the month. 

Fof the purpose of digging or forking these beds, you should 
be provided with a t roper fork, having three short tines, six to 
eight or. nine inches Jong, perfectly flat, and about an inch 
broad, and the ends of them rounded and blunt; however, in 
want of such, it may be performed with a small, short-pronged 
common dung-fork. 

In forking the beds, be careful to loosen every part to a mo¬ 
derate depth, but taking great care not to go too deep to wound 
the crowns of the roots. 

The above work of forking these beds is most necessary to 
be done every spring, to improve and loosen the ground, and 
to give free liberty for the buds to shoot up ; also to give free 
access to the sun, air, and showers of rain. 

The bed* being forked, they must aftejjvards be raked even j 
observing, ifiyou do not rake them immediately after they are 
forked, to defer it no longer than the end of this month, or first 
or second week in April, for by that time the buds will begin to 
advance towards the surface. 

Planting Aspa~ag'ts. 

New plantations of asparagus may now be made, this being 
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the proper season to remove these plants ; bat it may be done 
any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 

In making plantations of these plants, one great article to 
be considered is to make choice of a proper soil; choose the 
best the garden affblgfc ; it must not be wet, nor too strong or 
stubborn, but sneh as is moderately light and pliable, so as it 
will readily fall to pieces in digging o& raking, &c. and in a 
situation that enjoys the fall snn. 

The ground where you intend to make new asparagus beds 
should have a large supply of rotten or other good dong laid 
several inches thick, and the groond then regularly trenched 
one or two spades, and the dung buried equally in each 
trench, twelve or fifteen inches below the surface of the dug 
ground. 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds 
four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide between 
bed and bed. 

Four rows of asparagus are to be planted in each bed, and 
ten or twelve inches distance to be allowed between plant and 
plant in the row : and let the outside rows of each bed be nine 
inches from the edge. 

Next, let it be observed, that the plants for this plantation 
consist now entirely of roots; no top ; they must not be more 
than two years old ; but most good gardeners prefer those that 
are only one year, which are what I would choose to plant ; 
as from experience I have found they generally take root 
much freer, and succeed every way better than two years old 
plants. If you choose to raise the plants yonrself, it is deni 
by sowing the seed any time this month in a bed of rich earth 
(see page 138 ); and they will be proper for planting out next 
spring; or, if you do not choose to close a year or two in wait¬ 
ing for raising the plants, you may purchase them ready raised, 
of most kitchen gardeners near large towns, and in many of 
the large nurseries in most parts of tho country. They are 
commonly sold at a shilling to eighteen pence or two shillings 
per hundred. 

The following is the methoif'of'planting them• 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from the 
edge: then with a spade cat out a small trench or drill close 
to the' line, about six inches deep, making that side next the 
line nearly upright; and when one trench is opened, plant 
tbat before yon open another, placing the plants upright ten or 
twelve inches distance in the row. 

In planting these plants, observe, they must not beplaced 
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flat in the bottom of the trench, but p *arly upright against the 
oack of the trench or drill, and so that the crown of the plants 
may also stand upright, and two or three inches below the sur¬ 
face of the grouad ; aud let them be all placed an equal depth, 
spreading their roots somewhat regulatv gainst' the back of 
the trench, and at the san# time dra wing a little earth up 
against them with thejfcand as you plaCw them, just to fix the 
plants in their due position, till the row is planted ; then when 
one row is thus planted, immediately, with a rake, draw the 
earth into the drill over the plants, and then proceed to open 
another drill or trench as before directed : plant it in the same 
manner, and cover in the plarts as above, and so on till the 
whole is planted. When they are all planted, let the surface 
of the beds be raked smooth, and clear them from stones. 

At each corner of eveiy bed, let a firm-stake be driven into 
the ground, to serve as a mark for the alleys. 

In planting asparagus, it is customary with such gardeners 
as are obliged to make the most 01 every spot of ground, to 
sow a thin crop of onions the first year on the new asparagus 
beds : and this should be performed before the beds are raked, 
sowing the seeds, and raking them in ; and thus a crop of oni¬ 
ons may also be obtained without hurling the asparagus, pro¬ 
vided the onions are not suffered to grow just about the 
plants. 

The asparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which wili be about the latter end of next 
month, or beginning of May, to k$ep them clean from weeds; 
which must be well attended to during the summer season. 
For the farther management,' see the work of summer, and 
October and November, and the article Of dressing the Beds, 
in this month, page 135 . 

Let it next be observed, that it will be three years from the 
time of planting before the asparagus plants produce buds large 
enough to cut for use in any general gathering ; though some¬ 
times, in rich, good ground, and a remarkably prosperous 
growth in the plants in the prelection strong shoots, a few 
of the largest may be ent the second spring after planting; but 
I should advise to let it be the third or fourth year before yon 
make a general catting. 

A plantation of asparagus, if the beds are properly dressed 
every year, as directed in the spring and autumn months, will 
continue to produce good buds ten or twelve years, or more. 

In making new plantations of asparagus, 1 have sometimes, 
instead of putting in young plants, as above directed, sown the 
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seed at once in the beds where the plants are to remain ; and 
as by that practise the plants are not disturbed by a removal, 
they consequently cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared as 
before directed for (fee plants 5 mark out four lines lengthways 
the beds ; when along these lines, at the distance of every 
nine or ten inches, dot in a few seeds, covering them about an 
inch deep. When the plants have been come up some time, 
they must be thinned, leaving only one of the strongest in each 
place ; and carefully clear them from weeds. 

A plantation of asparagus, thus raised, will produce buds fit 
to cut the fourth spring after sowing, but will be very large 
and fine the fifth year. 

As to the method of gathering or cutting asparagus, when 
advanced to proper growth for the table, it is generally most 
eligible to be furnished with a saw-edged {asparagus knife, 
having a straight, narrow, taper blade/about six or eight inches 
long, and about an inch broad at the haft, narrowing to about 
half an inch at the point, which should be rounded off from the 
back, and the edge made full of small teeth tike a saw ■, then 
observing, when the shoots are from about two to three or four 
inches high, they should be then cut, slipping the knife down 
perpendicularly close to each shoot, and ent it off slantingly 
about three or four inches within the ground, taking great care 
not to wound any young buds coming np from the same root; 
for there are always several shoots advancing therefrom in dif¬ 
ferent stages of growth. 

Plant asparagus for forcing.—See February. 

Sowing Asparagus Seed. 

This is now the season to sow asparagus seed, to raise plants, 
to make new plantations as above, or to raise plants for forcing 
in hot-beds. 

This seed should be sown in the beginning or middle of the 
month, on four-feet wk’» beds of rich earth. Sow it broad-cast 
on the surface, then rake it well into the ground, and cast some 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the beds, and rake 
them smooth : or it may be sown in drills an inch deep, and six 
inches asunder: the plants will come up iu a month or six 
weeks, when give occasional watering in very dry weather to 
strengthen and forward their growth ; and they rnnst be kept 
very clean from weeds by a careful hand-weeding at different 
times in the summer 
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They will be fit to plant out for good trext spring. —See the 
article for Planting Asparagus in tuis month, page 136 , ^-c. 

When asparagus for forcing is intended to be planted out 
into beds of natural earth, to acquire a proper growth for that 
occasion, see that article in the work of February. 

<«% 

Sawing Beets. 

Beets may now be sown for a full crop, if not done last 
month. • 

All the different sorts mentioned in February may still be 
sown successfully ; the red for its root, and the other sorts for 
their leaves, allotting them an open situation ; and, for the red 
beet particularly, good mellow giound, that its root may attain 
a proper large growth.— Sow each sort separate, in the order 
advised last month. 

Spring-dressing of Artichokes. 

Make a general dressing of artichokes about the middle or 
latter end of this month. 

Where the H round has been trenched up, and laid over these 
plants last winter, to protect them from frosts, let it now be 
levelled down especially if the plants have begun to shoot 
tolerably strong; otherwise defer it till next month; observing, 
as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and loosen all the 
ground about the plants : at the same time examine the number 
of shoots or suckers arising on each stock or root, selecting two 
or three of the strongest outward ones on every stool to remain, 
and all above that number to be slipped off close with your 
hand; observing in performing this work, to open th earth 
deep enough about each stock or root, that you may readily get 
to slip the superabundant shoots off clean from the place from 
whence they arise; minding, as above, to leave at least two 
or three good shoots, bnt never more than three, upon each 
root or stock, closing the earth in again about the root, and 
also about the young plants, pressing it close abgut them with 
your hand. 

The shoots which arc slipped off will do to make fresh 
plantations, where wanted ; for artichokes are increased by 
planting the young shoots, and by no other method; and this 
and next month is the season to do it.—See as below. 

Planting Artichokes. 

Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them be 
planted as soon in the month as you can orocure good plant* ; 
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otherwise defer it till April; observing that those suckers slip¬ 
ped off in spring dressing the old plants, as above directed, are 
the proper sets for this purpose. 

There are two torts, the large globe artichoke, and the French 
or green oval artichoke; but the former is greatly preferable 
to plant for the general supply, the heads being considerably 
larger, and the eataWo parts more thick and fleshy. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and in good 
ground ; also let a good quantity of rotten dung be sjmpd over 
the piece, and dig it in. » Aai I, having provided some Best well- 
rooted suckers, as above, trim any straggling parts of the top 
and root; then plant them with a dibble, in rows a yard and 
half asnnder, and two feet, or not more ^tan a yard distant 
in the row. Give them directly some water, to settle the earth 
properly about the roots, &c. 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and now and 
then watered in dry weather iu the beginning of the summer, 
will yield good artichokes the following autumn, but will pro¬ 
duce more abundantly next year in Jane, or Jnly, and August, 
&e. 

Note. You may sow a small crop of lettuce, radishes, or 
spinach, &c. the first year, between the rows of the arti¬ 
chokes. 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce good 
heads five or six years, and sometimes longer; but it must be 
observed, that if required to have a succession of these fruits 
for four or five months in the summer, should make a small 
plantation every spring; for the old stocks which have been 
planted a year or two, produce heads in June, or July, and 
August; and those planted now, produce head* the same year, 
in August, and September, and October. 

Planting Beans. 

‘Plant beans of any kind, for all sorts succeed well from this 
time of planting ; and should now plant full supplies of the best 
sorts for general principal crops. 

This is still a proper time to plant the Windsor, Tofcer, and 
Sandwich, and also the long podded bean, which is a very great 
bearer. And the smaller kind of beans may also be planted 
any time this month, being plentiful bearers, and very sweet 
eating while young: among which the white-blossom kind is a 
very full bearer, and a peculiarly fine eating bean. 

There slwuld be some of the most approved of the above 
sorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will afford s 
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regular supply of young beans daring the principal season of 
them. 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard asunder, and 
the lesser kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, if it is 
intended to plant savoys or cabbage plants between them, the 
rows in general, for all the sorts, should be a full yard 
asunder. ,t< 


Sowiny Pecu, Sfc. 

Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight or three weeks at far¬ 
thest; by which means yon will have a constant supply of 
young peas for the table." 

Or, in sowing peas it i» a goou rule, when the plants of a 
former sowing are just coming up, to sow another crop of the 
same sort for succession, and they will succeed the others in 
regular order of full bearing. 

Any of the larger or smaller kinds of peas, as are mentioned 
in the former months, may be sow., now for general fall crops, 
allowing the distance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
each sowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of peas at the 
distance mentioned in February, for the different sorts; and 
sow them regularly, and cover them with earth about an inch 
and a half deep. 

All the sorts of peas should now be sown in open situations, 
not much under low spreading trees. 

Earthing Peas and Beans, and sticking Peas. 

Draw earth to the stems of such peas and beans a„ a'-e now 
up some height; it will strengthen the plants greatly, and will 
encourage theingrowth. 

Stick peas, where intended, according as the different crops 
advance in growth, six or eight inches high. 

Turnips. 

Sow turnips for a first early full crop about the middle, or 
towards the latter end of this month, in an open situation, and 
where the ground is light. 

Note. Turnips may be sown at the beginning ol the month, 
if required ; but those which are sown so eaily are apt to run 
up for seed, before they apple, or bulb of auy considerable 
size in the root. 

The proper sort to sow now is principally the Dutch turnip, 
t being the best sort to sow at. tills season in gardens, but 
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f specially for the first and second crops, or also occasionally for 
gcueral summer crops, in garden culture. 

Celery. 

If celery was not sown last month, let some seed be sown 
the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, &c. for 
an early crop; sow some more of the same seed about the 
middle, or towards the latter end, for the principal crop. The 
seed should be sown in a bed or border of mellow rich earth, 
sowing it on the surface moderately thick, and cover it iB lightly 
with fine mould, not more than a quarter of an inch; or you 
may rake it in with a light and even hand. Water the bed 
frequently in dry weather. 

Let it be observed, there are two sorts of celery; one known 
by the name of Italian or uptight celery; the other called 
celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery. The first is that which is 
commonly cultivated for the general crops, and of which there 
are two varieties, viz. common upright celery with hollow stalks, 
and solid-stalked celery; both of which being raised from seed 
sown as above, are afterwards planted in trenches for blanch¬ 
ing their stalks, which are the principal useful parts; but the 
celeriac is generally cultivated tor its swelling bottom part; and 
being planted either on level ground, or in shallow drills, the 
roots of it swell like a turnip. See April, May, June, &c. 

Small Salading. 

Small salading, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and 
turnip, should, when a constant supply is wanted, be sown 
once a week or fortnight, in a warm border; observing to 
draw some flat shallow drills, thiee inches asunder, sow the 
seeds therein, each sort separate, and cover them lightly with 
fine earth. 

For the particular method of sowing these seeds, see the 
work of last month : and when the plants begin to come up, if 
the earth cake, so as they cannot rise freely, let the snrface be 
lightly whisked with tin; hand, or break the surface gently with 
a light rake, as is there mentioned. 

ff these young herbs are attacked with a hoar frost ap¬ 
pearing on them in the morning, and, if a sunny warm day 
is advancing, let them be watered to wash it off before the 
sun conies on them, n hich will prevent them turning black and 
spoiling. , 
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Purslan.) 

Purslane, if required early for salads, &c. should be sown 
the beginning of this moHth in a hot-bed. Make the bed slight; 
put a frame on, and earth the bed four or five inches thick; 
sow the seed on the surface, and cover it about a quarter of ar> 
inch with light earth. 

Or, where only a moderate supply is wanted, may sow some 
in two or three largish pots, and placed in a cucumber or any 
other hot-bed now in cultivation 

This seed may be sown in a bed of rich earth, nnder hand¬ 
glasses, about the middle or latter end of the month. 

Sowing Clietxil and Coriander. 

Sow chervil and coriander, for soups and salads, &c,; 
draw shallow drills for these seeds eight or nine inches asunder : 
sow each sort separate, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with eartbi 

These herbs are all to remain where sown, and the chief 
culture they .equire is to be kept clear from weeds; but as 
the plants soon run up fo" seed, should sow a small portion 
every month. 

wing Parslej. 

Parsley, if not eow.. last month, may be sown in a single 
drill along the edge of the quarters, or borders of the garden: 
it will make a useful and also a neat edging, if not suffered to 
grow rank, especially the curled parsley; or if large supplies 
are wanted for market, it may be sown in continued rows nine 
inches asunder, or upon the general suiface, and trod down, 
and raked in. 


Sowing Basil. 

Basil is in some families, used as a «oup and salad herb: 
t is a tender plant, of bushy growth. It is raised from seed: 
and the middle, or latter end of this month, or in April, is the 
season to sow it, and the plants will be ready for planting out 
in May. 

But for the greater certainty of success, it will be adviseable 
to sow it in a slight hot-bed, and in dry earth; otherwise the 
seed will rot; and be careful |o defend it from wet till the 
plants are come up. 

They are to be planted out in a warm border, &c. in May, 
and managed as directed for capsicums: see page 147. 
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Sowing and placing various starts of "Pot and Medical 

Hobs. 

The seeds of diB, fennel, borage, bnrnet, bugloss, sorrel, 
marigold, orach, and dary, together with the seeds of all other 
herbs of the like kinds, may be sows any time in this month, 
in a bed or border of common earth separately, and rake them 
in i most Of which may remain where town if the plants are 
properly thinned ; or some, as burnet, sorrel, fennel, colary, 
marigolds, borage, may be planted out in beds a foot asunder, 
in May, June, ami July. 

Plant off-set rooted sKj# of mint, balm, burnet, tarragon, 
tansey, pennyroyal, feverfew, and camomile. 

In taking off the slips of these plants, be careful to preserve 
some root to each; plant them nine or ten inches distance from 
each other, in beds of rich earth. 

Sow hyssop, thyme, savory, and sweet-maijorum, at the 
beginning; but they succeed very well if sown any time in this 
mohth. These seed* should be sown separately in beds of 
rich light earth, aad raked in; or may also be soun in Shallow 
drills, si* inches asunder, covering them on with fine earth a 
quarter or half an inch deep, or some may be sown in a single 
drill along the edges of t »rders, 8tc. where the plants will make 
useful edgings, particularly thyme and savory, or also hjssop 
occasionally; as these sorts continue all the year; the sweet 
marjoram only one summer, and may now be sown for an edg¬ 
ing in that season. 

These plants may either remain where sown, or may be 
transplaated, for which purpose they will be fit in June : but 
if they remain where sown, they should at the above time be 
thinned to five or six inches distance, and those which are 
drawn out may be planted in other beds, kc. six inches asun¬ 
der. 

But those which are sown for edgings need not be thin¬ 
ned. 

Plant branch-slips or cuttings of sage, hyssop, thyme, and 
savory, any time this month. 

These slips or cartings should be of the young shoots of last 
year, about four or five, to six or seven inches long; slip or 
cut them off close to the place from whence they arise ; but 
there are sometimes off-set shoots rising from the bottom of 
the old plants, that are often furnished with roots j which 
should be particularly chosen. 

Plant all the sorts in a shady border, five or six indies apart; 
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Uiey will take root in ^shorM'.m&liwrd will make good plants 
tn three or four months, if yon fitter tibem in dry weather ; and 
in September they will be strong and ’ well rooted, and may 
then be transplanted at proper distances in beds of rich earth. 

Hotemarg, Rue, Sfc. 

Plant slips or cuttings of rosemary, rue, worm-wood, and 
lavender. 

It most be also observed, in planting the cuttings of these 
plants, that principally the young outward shoots produced last 
year are to be chosen for planting, -from abont five or six, to 
eight, nine, or ten inches long, according as they occur, observ¬ 
ing to slip or cut them clean off to the parts from whence they 
proceed. 

Let these be planted in a shady border, six inches apart; 
inserted two thirds their lengths into the ground ; they will 
take root freely, by observing to water them in dry weather ; 
they may be transplanted into a more open situation about 
Michaenuas, when they will be well rooted. 

Or, if any rooted off-set shoots or suckers rise immediately 
from or near the roots of the old plants, these are particularly 
eligible fop planting. 

Sowing Nasturtiums. 

Nasturtiums are often used in families j their flowers and 
young leaves for salads, the flowers also to garnish dishes, and 
their green berries to pickle. 

This is now a good time to sow them : and the sooner in 
the month, the better. 

Observe, that, as of the nasturtium there is the major and 
minor, the former being of large running growth ; and the most 
productive, is the proper sort for this occasion. 

A drill must be drawn for them, as it is practised for peas j 
the seeds must be dropped into the drill two or three inches 
asunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 

When the plants are come up abont six inches high, they 
should have sticks placed for them to run upon: for these 
plants are of the running kind ; or, to have a more firm sup¬ 
port, may sow them near hedges, rails, or any other fence. 

Civet, nr Chives. 

Cives, a small species of onion, growing in large tufts, are 
useful in a family in the spring, 8tc. as a substitute for young 
onions, both in salads and culinary purposes; thev are prone* 
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(jatcd by slipping the roots, and this is ai propor time to plan* 
them ; the method is to part or take off some slips from the 
old roots several small off-sets together, and plant them in beds 
or borders about six to eigbt or nine inches distance. 

In slipping or parting the above roots, observe to preserve 
eight or ten of the small bulbs together in a cluster, and in that 
manner to plant them. 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for them 
at the distance above mentioned, putting one cluster of-rooto 
as above, in ecch bolc> and closing the earth well about them. 
They will soon take root, and increase very fast into large 
bunches, of many years’ duration. 

Mint. 

This is now a good time to make new plantations of mint, 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or by 
rooted slips of the young spring plants, taken up with root 
fibres at the bottom ; also by cuttings of the young stalks next 
month, and May, &c. but at this season the increasing i< t# 
slips, or parting the roots, is most generally practised, and tbt, 
method is this :— 

Abort the middle, or any time this month, have recourse to 
sack old beds of mint as are well stocked with young spring 
plants, and there slip and draw up a due quantity of the best 
shoots properly rooted ; draw them up gently, and with th 
help of your knife at times, to raise or separate them j every 
plant will raise with tolerably good roots. 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about six inches asunder, and five or six inches distant in the 
rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable watering, to 
settle the earth dose about the roots. 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this : get a 
quantity of old roots, and let these be parted in a proper man¬ 
ner ; then draw drills with a hoe six inches asunder; place 
the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch deep with the 
earth, and then rake the ground. 

But when the above mentioned is to be practised, the roots 
should be procured, and planted either in February or the be¬ 
ginning of this month, or in October or November. 

These plants will thrive in almost any soil or situation ; they 
will qnickly take root, aad grow freely for plentiful use the en¬ 
suing summer, &c. and the same roots continue many yews, 
producing a crop annually. 

Observe, that all the sorts of mint, such as spear-mint, pep- 
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wer-mint, orange-mint* &c, may ail bepropagated by the above 
methods. 

Capsicums. 

Sow capsicum* ; tbe seed-pod. of these plants, being of a 
'hot spicy quality, are much esteemed for pickling, and some 
culinary uses: the large podded'kinds are best; bat any of the 
sorts may be used.— See the Catalogue of Phints. 

They are tender plants, and the seeds require to be sown in 
a hot-bed under frames, &c. about the middle or towards the 
latter end of this month ; and when the plants appear, lot them 
have a large portion of free air, and water them, frequently. In 
the middle or latter end of May they will be fit to transport, 
which must be into beds of rich earth in the common ground. 
—See the work of April and May. 

But they should be first pricked out from the seed-bed the 
next month, into another slight hot-bed, three or four inches 
asunder, to forward and strengthen their growth more effectu¬ 
ally, for transplanting finally in May ) or in default of a hot-lied 
for this purpose, may prick them out on a warm border, the 
latter end of April or-early in May ; and cither defend the bed 
with frames, &c. or arched over and covered of nights and bad 
weather with mats ;*and the whole may afterwards be readily 
transplanted with balls of earth to the roots, into the places 
where they are finally to remain. — See May and June. 

Sowing Love-apples. 

About the middle or latter end of tills mouth i- me time to 
sow tomatoes, or love-apple seeds ; the fruit or apples of these 
plants are, in some families, much used iu soups, ami are also 
often used to pickle, both when young and green, aud when at 
full grow'h and ripe maturity. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a bentlful red colour. 

The plant* are tender j and the seed must be sown in a slight 
hot-bed, treating the plants as directed al-ove for capsicums. 

For the further management of thorn, see the Kitchen Gar¬ 
den for May. 

Garlic, Shallots, and Scallions. 

Plant garliek and shallots : let these be planted in the man¬ 
ner mentioned in the former ‘...n th ; and the soorer they are 
Wanted now the better. . 

r* The keeping old onions, which begin to shoot 11 the house, 
-may be planted in the garden, four or five inches asunder. 
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uhere they will aoon take root, and shoot np freely, sad wil 
vtrve to puU up for scallions. 

Scorzonera, Skirrets, and Salsafy. 

Sow scorzonera and salsafy where required, if not done in 
February, and also skirrets; let these seeds be sown thin on 
separate beds, in an open situation, and raked in) or in drills 
six inches asunder. 

They are to remain in the places where sown, observing to 
thin them to six or eight inches distance each way. 

Note —The skirrets may'also be propagated by slips from 
the sides of any remaining old roots, planting them six or eight 
inches distance. 

All these plants are esteemed for their long fleshy roots for 
boiling, being in perfection in antuinn, &c. But the salsafy is 
in most estimation, both for its root and the top spring-shoots 
of old plants.—See last and next month. « 

Large-rooted Parsley. 

Sow the seeds of Hamburgh, or large rooted parsley, if they 
were .not sown the former month. 

This is cultivated for its larce pat snep-like root: let the seeds 
be sowu in an open situation, either in .shallow drills, or on 
the surface, and raked in evenly ; when the plants are two or 
three inches in growth, they must be thinned to six inches dis¬ 
tance, that the roots may have room to swell. 

Kidney-Beam. 

Kidney-beans of the early dwarfs may be planted towards 
the end of this month, if the weather is settled in mild and 
dry, and the ground not wet; they being tender, both in the 
seed and plants, should plant only a small portion at this time, 
in a dry sooth border of light mellow earth, close under some 
warm wail.—See Kitchen Garden, April. 

Draw small neat drills fot them about au inch deep, and two 
feet asunder; or may draw a single drill close along the bottom 
of the wall. 

Place the beans in the drills only one or two inches apart, 
at this early sowing; and earth them in not more than an inch 
deep.—See April. 

Or may sow some seed in a slender hot-bed, or thick in pots 
placed in any hot-bed now in cultivation, about the end of the 
month, for transplanting iutowarin borders the middle or latter 
end of April, Ike. 
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Sow more kidney beat® in * iat-bed -or hot-honse, &c. to 
continne therein a regular supply of the early crops to succeed 
those of the two former months, observing the same methods 
as there directed. 


Cardomts. 

Sow 'Cardoons in the middle or la*ter end of this month 
for transplanting: dig a bed of light earth in a free situa¬ 
tion; sow the seeil thin, and rake it in evenly; the plants 
will come up in two or three weeks; and in May or June, &e. 
must bu transplanted finally iu an open situation, fonr or five 
feet asunder. 

But observe when the plants have been come tip in the seed¬ 
bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they shonld be thinned 
where they ure too thick, leaving them five or six inches 
asunder, that they may have room to grow without drawing 
each other up weak. » 

They will be pretty strong and fit to plant out in June.—See 
the work oi that month. 

Or cardoon seed may be sowu at once where the plants 
are to remain, in rows, five feet asunder, by four feet in the 
rows. 


Potato,t. 

Potatos may now be planted any time iu open weather; 
but about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, is a proper time to begin that work for the principal 
crops 

These roots thrive best in a moderately light or loose soil, 
mid where it is not wet; and if you add some dung, it will be 
a great advantage. 

In planting potatos, be careful to procure some good sets; 
that is, to pick a quantity of the bo^t kinds of potatos per¬ 
fectly sound, and of a tolerably large size: these are to be pre¬ 
pared for planting by cutting each root- into two, three, or 
more pieces, minding particularly that each piece lie furnished 
with at least one or two eyes or buds, which is sufficient. 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows, not 
less than eighteen incites distance, bnt will be more eligible 
at two feet asunder, and to be set twelve or fifteen inches 
distant iu the row, and ubout tlwce or four deep. 

As to the method of planting, it is very commonly performed 
with a thick blunt-eudcd dibble, both in gardens and fields; 
bnt in the latter, vvlieie a light mellow soil, tome plant them 
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m they proceed in ploughing the grouud, in a row along tiio 
bottom of the furrows, four, five, or six inches deep, taming 
the earth of the sex|. furrow over them. Others first dig or 
plough the ground, then draw drills with a hoe or plough, about 
three to four or five inches deep, gpd so drop the sets in the 
drills, and cover them in j And some hole them in with a spade, 
by taking out a small spit of earth for each set, which a boy, 
&c. drops in the bolejr'wbUst the spadesman coven it directly 
with the earth of the next aperture. 

- To ’Jifint them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
bloat-ended; or those who plant large quantities infields have 
dibbles abqft three feet long, with a cross handle at top, to 
take hold on with both hands, and the lower end shod with 
iron,-having a foot or shoulder of iron fixed at about four or 
five incites from the bottom, both to put the foot npon occa¬ 
sionally, to help to thrust it iuto the ground; and by thrusting 
it always as far ia the ground as the above sbouldericthe holes 
aremade all an exact depth. 

For largo quantities in fields, one person may be employed 
fa'Asking the holes, and another to follow after, tq drop in the 
potato-sats j which work of dropping them may be performed 
by women, girls, or boys. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes where required. 

These roots will thrive in almost any soil, and multiply so ex¬ 
ceedingly, that it is not easy to clear the ground of them again; 
for the least bit will grow. The root, the eatable part of the 
jplant, being large fleshy tubers, bearing some resemblance to 
a potato, bot Of a more irregular form, and taste somewhat 
like the bottom of an artichoke, (hence probably the name first 
originated, as they bear not the least resemblance in gtwth 
to anarticboke); arc in perfection in autumn and aii the winter, 
and are very goqd and wholesome to boil and eat with butter, 
fiwi. 

They are raised by sets or cuttings of the roots •, preparing 
the sets and planting them, as directed for potatos. 

Let them be planted ia rows a yard asunder, four or five 
inches deep, ana eighteen inches or two feet distance in the 
rows. 
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Pruning Fig- 'free*. 

Prune fig-tree*, tlii* being the best time of the year for per¬ 
forming that work in a genera* pruning. 

Some prune figs the latter end of antulim; bat that^|,wrong j 
the young bearing shoots being tender, many of them are lia¬ 
ble to be killed by the frrst in severe winters ; and, there fore, 
if they were to be pruned in autumn, and no wore shoots left 
than wbat will just furnish the wall, and severe frosts afterwards 
destroy many of the shoots, yon have then no resource left for 
shoots to supply these vacancies. 

The best way, therefore, is to let these trees remain unpru¬ 
ned till Ats season, leaving tire whole supply of young shoots 
till this tHe: and if severe frosts should happen in winter, 
there will be a-chance, out of the whole, to find enough that 
have escaped the frost to lay in to furnish the wall. 

In pruning fig-trees, observe, that as they bear only on the 
young wood, must leave a sufficient supply of the last summer’s 
shoots from tlr bsltom to the extremity, every way, in all parts 
where possible ; and prune 'out the illplaced and superfluous 
thereof, with part of the old bearers and long-extended naked 
old wood, to have due room to train the proper shoots, so as 
the tree may be equally furnished with a succession of young 
bearers, at moderate distances ; for these young shoots bear 
the figs the ensuing season ; fig-trees always producing their 
frnit on the one-year old wood only. 

Leave the branches and shoots in general about five to six 
cr seven inches asunder, with all the shoots at full length : 
being careful to preserve the best miauling strong shoots to re¬ 
tain for-general bearers, cutting out the improper and supera¬ 
bundant and useless old wood quite close; pruning out any 
very rampant young wood, excessive long-jointed shoots, or 
very blender infirm.growths ; leaving the most promising firm 
robo# shoots to supply the general expausion, with a lending 
one to each branch. 

Take care always, in particular, to train in every year some 
young shoots, at or near the bottom, that there may be a suc¬ 
cession of yonng branches coming up regularly one after ano¬ 
ther, to supply the.places of casual, long, old, naked brandies, 
which will occur every season in some part or other of the 
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tree; for such long-eitended oalced old brandies, or others oof 
furnished properly with young wood, should now, be cut out, 
that there may be sufficient room to train the tearing branches 
regularly, and at proper distances. , ^ . 

In catting out useless large branches of thesoytrees, either 
any too tong extended, or unfurnished \vi6h. bearing wood, && 
should be either cut off close to the place (tom whence they 
proceed, or to some convenient lower young shoot or branch, 
cutting them quite closfe, leaving no stump. 

The young branches of fig-trees must not be shortened or 
topped; but leave each at full length} for if they were to be 
shortened, St^Vould not only cut away tiie part where fruit 
would have appeared, but also occasion them to run much to 
wood, and thereby never produce half a crop of fruit j so only 
cut off casual dead ends. 

The tree being pruned, let the general branches and bearers 
be directly trained in and nailed to the wall in regular order, 
extending them horizontally, and nailed along straight and close, 
at equal distances, six or seven inches from each other. 

Planting and propagating Fig-Trees. 

Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the best 
month in the year for removing (hem ; for they will now take 
root in a very short time. 

In planting figs, may either procure trained yonng trees of 
several years' growth that are arrived to a bearing state, and 
plant thetb against the best south walls, at fifteen or twenty 
feet distance; or as these trees are propagated, in genera?, 
either by the suckers which arise from the roots of the old 
trees. Or by layers, or cuttings, young plants of these may be 
planted at once, where they are to remain, as above, that they 
may establish their roots more effectually without being after¬ 
wards disturbed by removal, as old plants do not root so- freely 
as young: therefore, in default of trained trees, some good 
suckers of moderate growth, aud such as are firm and well ri¬ 
pened, may be procured either the beginning of this month qr 
in October, slipping them off as low as possible, with roots j 
aud plant strong ones at once where they are to remain j and 
others may be planted in the nursery, for training a few years.' 

But to raise them by layers, it is performed on the young 
branches of one or two years-growth, laying them in the earth 
three to four or five inches deep, with the tops oat; and they 
will be well rooted by next October, when they should be sepa- 
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rated from the old tree, and pla -ted either in the nursery, or 
where they are to remain. 

Cutting* of the yonng shooft may also be planted now, or ia 
autumn ; and they will be well rooted by the autumn following, 
managing them as above. 

These trees, in their final planting, should be allotted the 
best south.walls, and planted, at least, fifteen to eighteen or 
twenty feet distance. 

Or, occasionally, fig-treeB trained in half or quarter standards, 
with full head's, may be planted detached, in some sheltered 
sunny situation, permitting their heads to branch out regularly 
arouud, and they will, in favourable seasons, produce ripe figs 
in tolerable perfection. 

Pruning Apricots, Peach, and Nectarine Trees. 

Where apricot, peach, and nectarine trees still remain un¬ 
pruned, lot them now be pruned r'd nailed, as soon as possible • 
they should be finished by the middle of the month at far¬ 
thest. 

The buds of these trees being now pretty much swelled for 
bloom are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the least 
touch; therefore great care Bhould be taken when you prune 
them j otherwise many of the buds will be displaced. 

In pruning thv.je ttees, let the same method be observed as 
iu the former months. 

Nail the branches even and close to the wall, at equal dis¬ 
tances, taking particular care of the blossom-buds, for they 
are more liable to be rubbed off in nailing thau pruning. 

Preserving the Blossom and young Fruit of Wall Trees. 

When apricot, peach, and nectarine tree* are in blossom, 
some ef the choice kinds should be defended from frost, if it 
should happen at that time, by covering the trees with mute, 
fkc. 

The mats for this purpose should be of the iarge size : one 
end of them should be fastened with nails or Hooks to the top 
of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. The 
lower end of the mat should also be fastened down, to prevent 
their being blown to and fro by the wind, which would beat 
the blossoms off. 

When the weather is mild, the mats should be taken off: 
for it is only in sharp frosts and catting frosty winds that the 
blossom requires to be thus sheltered. 

Or, to preserve the blossom and yonng fruit, yon may occa- 

x 
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sionally stick the trees with the cuttings of the small branches 
of the hardy cver-green trees and shrubs, that are famished 
with leaves, sticking them between the brunches in a somewhat 
spreading manner, so as the leaves may afford some protection 
to the blossom, and which I have found to be often very ser¬ 
viceable. ' < 

This should also be done just when the trees are Gaming into 
blossom, having cuttings of the shoots and small branches of 
laurel, yew, fir, and some other hardy ever-greens, preserving 
the leaves to them ; and being placed between the branches in 
the manner before observed, so as to shelter those which are 
in blossom, they must be permitted to remain constantly till 
the fruit is fairly set, as big as large peas. 

Or, in default of ever-greens stick, the trees in time of their 
bloom, with branches of dried fern-leaves, which have often a 
good effect in sheltering the tender blossom. 

Pruning Pears r Plums, Cherries, Apples, tfc. 

Finish pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple ttees, either 
against walls, espaliers, or standards. 

Priming of these, and all olhei fruit-trees, which yet remain 
unpruned, should now be forwaidcd as fast as possible, that 
the whole may be finished by the middle or eud of the month 
as directed in January, February, &c. 


Planting Fruit- Trees. 

Fruit-trees of all kinds may be‘ planted any time of this 
month, with success, but the sooner in the month the better, 
before they begin to shoot; they will now take root in a short 
time j and, with the assistance of a little water in dry weather, 
they will shoot freely. 

In planting fruit-trees, either for walls, espaliers, or stand¬ 
ards, observe to plant each kind at the distance mentioned in 
the two former mouths, n^d in October, &c. 

For the proper soil and sitrdion for the several kinds of fruit, 
see the work of October and November. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, about a spade deep, or according to the size pf the root, 
and loosen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of the 
tree ; that is, cut off braised or broken roots, and trim the ends 
a little of all the very long straggling roots in general, and 
prune out irregular shoots of the head; then place the tree in 
the holej break the earth well, and throw it in equally about 
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t»e roots; and when all-is in, uead the .surface gently round 
tiie tree. 

New-planted fruit trees should be well secured from the 
violence of the wind: if they are tall standards, in exposed 
situations, let them be supported win, stakes; and if wall-trees, 
&c. with largish heads, planted against walls and espaliers, 
fasten their main branches thereto. 


Pruning and training young Apricot and Peach Trees, 4rc. 

Now is the only proper time to head down young wall trees, 
&c. pieparatory to their first training; such as apricot, peach, 
and nectarine trees, planted against walls any time since last 
Michaelmas, with their first shoots, from budding at full length ; 
which, when a year old, should always be headed down low, 
to force out lower branches, to furnish the wall properly quite 
from the bottom. 

This should be done just as ‘he trees begin to push ; there¬ 
fore watch the opportunity, and let them be beaded accordingly 
at the pi.. t )cr time. 

The heads should be cut dovvn to about five, six, or se¬ 
ven eyes, or buds, from the bottom : and if there are two 
shoots from the same stock, let them both be cut down as 
above. 

By this practise the trees will prodnee some strong shoots 
sear the ground, whereby they will be furnished equally with 
branches from the bottom to the top of the wall. But if the 
trees were not to be headed down, as above, they would run up 
with a stem like a standard tree, and not furnish ai ■ branches 
below, within two or three feet of the bottom; whereby the 
use of so much of that part of the wall would be lost. 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced three or 
foor or more shoots the last summer, should now have these 
shortened to such length as may encourage each shoot to pro¬ 
duce two or three new ones the same season. 

The method is this: let each shoot be shortened generally 
in some degree of proportion to its strength; in some pruning 
off about one half, or third of their original length; and in 
others a little more or less, according to circumstances of growth 
and situation on the trees; as for instance, shoots of about tw* 
feet may be cut to ten, twelve, or fifteen inches, or a little 
onger in strong growths, for tne strongest shoots should always 
lie left the longest; and those about twelve or fifteen or eigh- 
een inches, pruned to six or eight, to leu or twelve inches in 
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length) and so in proportion to thedifferent lengtbsimd degree* 
of strength, and particular situations of the respective shoots.— 
See January, fee, 

By this practise each of these shoots will probably produce 
two, three, or four new shoots the succeeding sanawer, so that 
by Michaelmas each young tree so treated will be furnished 
with from twelve or fifteen to eighteen or twenty shoots, or 
more. 

The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that sort, observing still to 
shorten the yonng shoots, but in snch a manner, as they may 
both produce fruit and a supply of yonng wood, as m the full 
bearing trees aforesaid: that is, generally to prune the weaker 
shoots about one half, the stronger ones prone about a third or 
fourth of their length, according to strength, and where situ¬ 
ated, and situation of the blossom and wood-bods on the re¬ 
spective shoots; and then nail them straight and close to the 
wall, three or four to five or six inches asunder.—See Fruit 
Garden in January, &c. 

Pruning and training young Apple Trees, Sfc. 

Any young dwarf apple", pears, plums, and cherry trees, 
lately planted against walls or espaliers, 8cc. or still remaining 
in the nursery, with their first shoots of only a year or two old, 
entire, should now be pruned down to a few eyes, that they 
may pat out some good shoots near the ground, to furnish the 
bottom of the wall or espalier therewith. 

If the heads of these trees are bat one year's growth from 
the bud or graft, let them be shortened to four or fire eyes; 
observing to do it just as they begin to form buds for shooting 
as before taeaSioned. 

Suppose they are two years from the bud or graft, and the 
first shoots were cut-down, as above, last spring; let the shoots 
which were produced from them the last summer , be also 
shortened now to six, eight, or ten inches. 

The same rale holds good with these, at first training, as 
mentioned for the apricots and peaches; for it is on shortening 
properly t he first and second year's shoots, from the budding 
and graft ng, that the whole success depends for forming a 
useful handsome tree, as, when a young wall or espalier tree 
is well furnished with branches near the ground, those will, 
readily supply you with more in their torn, to furnish the waB 
or espalier upwards. ■ 

But in the common bourse of pruning apples, pears, plums. 
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and cherrie*,tiiBir-shoot»iml branches are not to be shortened; 
for after the yosag tree* are-furnished with a proper supply o> 
branches below, their shoots mast then be trained to the wail 
at fail lengttvenly shortening particular shoots where more wood 
may be retpifcod tofurnishthat pais- 
For more particulars In that work, see the work of last 
month. ' • 


Gooseberries and Currants. 

Prime gooseberry and currant bushes, where they are not 
yet done; but let this work be finished the beginning of the 
month. 

Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees open, 
and clear the wood, so as to admit the sun and air freely; by 
which means the fruit will be large, and well tasted. Observe 
the rules exhibited in January, February, and October. 

Dig the ground between the gooseberry and currant trees, 
where no f done in the two former months, which as they are 
just advancing in bud, will now be of service, in promoting a 
plentiful production of large good fruit. 

Finish planting gooseberry and currant trees where any are 
ntended, as early in the month as con\ jnient.—See January, 
February, &" 


Pruning and planting Raspberries. 

Prune raspberries, where not done before, observing to cat 
sut ah -h dead wood, last year’s bearers; and wh„re the live 
ihoots, which were produced last summer, and which are the 
hearing wood of this year, stand too thick, let them be thinned 
out as m the former months, and shorten the shoots which are 
ieft. 

For the particular method of priming, see last month, &c. 

The ground between the rows of raspberries should now be 
dag, u it was not done before $ it will sbengthen the shoots, 
and add a neatness to the place. 

. Plantations of raspberries may be made at the beginning or 
any time of this month: they will, at this season, take root soon 
After they are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit 
the same year: give them some water occasionally in dry 
aventher, till they have taken fresh root. 

in planting raspberries, remember it is the yoong shoots 
which were produced from the old roots last year that are the 
proper plant*; chopsing such whose roots are well furnished 
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with fibres, and one or more buds formed at bottom for new 
shoots, rejecting such as have naked, hard, woody roots. 

Let them be planted in the manner, and at the distance 
mentioned in the two former months. 


Digging the Fruit-tree Borderi. 

Dig the fruit- tree borders which are not yet done. 

These will be serviceable to the trees, and destroy the weeds; 
and the borders will appear neat and decent, and will be ready 
for sowing or planting with some kitchen crops of small 
growth. 

Hoe and loosen the surface of such fruit-tree borders as were 
dug in the foregoing months, and are not sown with any close 
crops j as radishes, spinach, lettuce, &c. It will be of some 
service to the trees, retard the growth of advancing seed- 
weeds, &c.; and the whole will appear neat for the spring 
season. 

Prune Vines. 

Where vines are not yet pruned, let them be now done as 
soon as possible; for when v‘. es are pruned too late, it is 
seldom that a good crop s .cceebs. 

For the particular method of pruning them, seS the work of 
the two last months, or November, tfc. 

Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this month ; 
by which means you may propagate any sort you desire j for 
the cuttings will take root freely. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the last year, which if cut 
from the trees last month, or the beginning of this, it will be 
the more eligible 5 shortening them to twelve inches in length, 
or each to about three joints ; and in some, where they admit, 
may let each cutting have nbou' an inch of the former year's 
wood at its bottom ; though this is not absolutely necessary, 
a» they will succeed without that appendage ; and may divide 
long shoots into two, three, or more lengths, as above, for 
planting. 

They may be planted either in nursery rows, or some in the 
places where they are finally to remain, either against walls, 
espaliers, or elsewhere ■, observing to plant them somewhat 
slanting, and so deep that only one joint or eye may appear 
above ground, nearly close to the surface. 

Vines are also propagated by layers of the young shoots or 
occasionally with part oE the branch they proceed from ; lay¬ 
ing them about three to four or five inches deep in the earth. 
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leaving three eyes of. the shoot out of the ground, shortening 
tiie top accordingly, if too long. 

Or may occasionally make layers in large pots, placed near 
the vine intended for propagation and either draw the layer 
shoot through the hole at bottom of the pot, and fill up the 
pot with earth, or bend the layer down into the top of the pot 
a proper depth in the earth $ and, in either method, when the 
layers are rooted next autumn, cut them off from the parent 
tree; and may remain in tiie pots a year or two, or till they 
attain a hearing state ; and then, cracking the pot asunder, 
may he transplanted with the whole ball of earth about the 
roots ; or, some may remain in the pots for fruiting, either in 
the full air, or for forcing. 

Strawberries. 

Dress the strawberry beds i. they were not done in the for¬ 
mer months ; the plants will now begin to push apace ; and 
the sooner this is done the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from old runner- 
strings and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded 
with young ones from the last year’s runners, let them be 
cleared to regular order; for it is most adviseable to keep these 
plants in single bunches, clear of each other, so that there may 
be room both to hoe between them, or occasionally to dig 
round them with a narrow spade or a trowel; and they wifi 
fruit in great perfection. 

The beds being cleared from litter, loosen the ea; A between 
the plants ; and if you add a little fresh earth from the alleys, 
&C, to the beds, it will strengthen the plants, and they will 
flower strong, and produce large fruit. 

’ Strawberries may now be planted where required. Observe 
the same method as mentioned in February, &c. 

A farther supply of bearing strawberry-plants in pots may 
still be placed in hot-beds and hot house.,, &c. to produce a 
succession of early strawberries to succeed those of the former 
months, and to afford a supply of ripe fruit till those in the 
open ground ripen in June. 

Forcing Fruit Trees. 

Continue the care of fruit trees now forwarding in hot walls, 
and forcing houses for early fruits, such as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, vines, &c,; let the fires lie made every 
evening and cold mornings; admit air in sunny days, and give 
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occasional waterings j each of which by the rules explained in 
the last month. 
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Pricking out early Annuals. 

Ir any tender anneals were sown last month, &c. such as 
cockscomb, tricolors, balsamines, &c. make a new hot-bed 
towards the middle or latter end of this, in which to prick them, 
to forward their growth. Let the hot-bed be about two feet 
or thirty inches high, and make the top even ; then set on the 
frame; and when the great heat is over, let the earth be put in; 
let the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it 
equally over the bed six inches thick; and, when warm, prick the 
plants therein at three or four inches distance, each way, or soma 
may also be pricked in small pots, one good plant in each, and 
plunged in the earth of the bed; giving the whole a little sprink¬ 
ling of water; then let the glasses be put on, observing to raise 
them behind a little every day, to admit air and let out the steam; 
shade the plants from the stun till they have taken fresh root. 

When the plants are rooted, and begin to push, they should 
have fresh, air every day; therefore let the upper ends of the 
glasses be raised an inch, or two, or three in height, to admit 
it to them j but shut them down towards the evening, and cover 
them on cold .nights with mats j remember to sprinkle them 
with water occasionally, giving but a little at each time. 

Keep up the beat of the Led by occasional lining with hot 
dung. 

Thns these tender annual" are to be continued forwarding In 
growth till May or June; then finally transplanted into large 
pots, flower borders, &c. 

Sowing tender Annuals. 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of this 
month, in which to sow the seeds of tender annual flowers, 
such as cockscomb, amaranthus, egg-plant, marvel of Peru, 
doable stramonium, tricolor, double balsam!ne, globe amaran¬ 
thus, ice plant, sensitive plant, &c. (See List of Annuals.) 
Make the bed, and sow the seed, m directed in last month. 
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Or a few plants may be raised m pots in any encumber or 
tvelon hot-bed now in cultivation, to a proper size for trans¬ 
planting.—See April. 

The plants raised from the above sowings will blow strong 
and beautiful in June or July, &c. tv. October. 

Remember they are not to reicJn in the hot-bed where 
raised, but are to be transplanted, some into pots, and some 
into the borders.—See April, May, and June. 


S.nving less tender Annuals. 

A slight hot-bed si.,,old be made in the second or third week 
of this month, wherein to sow the seeds of the less tender kinds 
of annual flowers : such as the China aster, India pink, palina 
Christ!, capsicum, French and African marigolds, chrysan¬ 
themum, broad-leaved tobacco, basil, mignonette, aud ten- 
weeks stocks, tree and purple •imarautlius, pcisicarias, love- 
apple, scabiouses, convolvulus major, and Chinese hollyhocks, 
&c.— (S,.. list of Annuals .)—Or also among these may sow 
some balsams, marvel of l'eru, globe amaranthus, stramoniums. 
Ski— See April, 

Observe, they are nil only to be raised in the hot-bed, and 
afterwards transplanted ioto the borders, pots, &e. 

Make the l.ot-bed about two feet high; put on the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or six inches thick for the recep¬ 
tion of the seed. 

The method of sowing tiiese seeds is tills : draw small shallow 
diills from the back to the front of the frame, t" o or three 
inches asunder; sow the seeds therein, each sort separate, and 
not two thick; cover the smallest seed about a quarter of an 
inch, and the largest near half an inch ; or some may be sown 
in pots placed in the same bed. When the plants are come 
up, let them have air by raising the upper end of the glasses, 
or sometimes the front, in mild weather, one, two, or three 
inches every day: and when they are advanced two, three, or 
four inches ingrowth, next month they must be gradually hard¬ 
ened, to bear the open air by taking the lights entirely off in 
mild warm days. Refresh them occasionally with moderate 
sprinklings of water; some of them will be fit to prick out next 
month, and all of 'hem in May.—See those months. 

Plate. In default of frames and lights for the hot-bed, nu:y 
use bund glasses, or oiled paper fiamcs; or may arch the bed 
over, and cover with garden mats, &e, only in nights and 
bad weather, 
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Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, yon may, 
towards the latter end of the month, if fine mild weather, sow 
some of the above-mentioned annua! flower-seeds on a warm 
border, and cover occasionally in cold nights and bad weather 
with glasses or mats, fee. as above. 

'I'lic sorts that will succeed by tit it method are China asters, 
ten-weeks stocks, India pink, African and French marigold, 
chrysanthemum, purple and tree amarantlms, persicarias, to¬ 
bacco, scabiouses, and convolvulus major, mignonette, fee.: sour 
the seeds thin, each sort separate, and either place hand glasses, 
or arch the bed over, and cover every night, and in bad weather, 
with matts across the hoops. With this management Hie plants 
will come up, and grow freely. Refresh them with water in 
dry weather; and they will he fit to plant out about the mid¬ 
dle or’ end of May, or beginning of June, and will flower 
the latter end of June, aud in July, &c. to the end of 
autumn. 

May sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette in borders, beds, 
or pots, &c. both for transplanting, 01 some to i "mail th.eeor 
four together, for flowering where sown. 

■ Or, for want either of a lm:-bed, or any of the other 
above mentioned convcnier-cs, most <>( the above seeds will 
succeed in a warm border next month, without any pro¬ 
tection. 

For their full management, see tiro work of the three suc¬ 
ceeding mouths. 

Solving hardy Annual Flowers. 

Sow in the borders, and other flower compartments, pot:-, 
&c. the seeds of the various sorts of hardy annual (loners, 
such as large and dwarf annual sun-flower, oiiental mallow, 
lavatera, persiearia, Venice, in.nl! w, laikspur, flos Adonis, 
sweet sultan, 1 trge rose, and blue and yellow lupines, convol¬ 
vulus major, sweet-scented oeas, Tangle” peas, and nasturtiums, 
ibe Spanish nigella, purple and white candy-tuft, virgin stock, 
Venus’ looking-glass, Venus’ navel-wort, double poppy, Lobel’s 
catebfly, dwarf lychnir, snails, caterpillai s, and convolvulus 
minor, ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette, and various others.— 
See the List of Annual*; also next month. 

All the above and other hardy annual flower-seeds should 
be sown, each kind separate, ip patches, in the different bor¬ 
ders, and flower beds, &c. finally to remain where sown ; as 
also some in pots, of any desireable species or varieties, such 
as larkspurs, lupines, scarlet and sweet seas, ten-weeks stocks, 
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mignonette, &.C. sowing tbe whole as directed last month ■. 
water the patches both before and after the plants are come up; 
and observing the plants of this tribe • own as above, are prin¬ 
cipally to remain where sown to flow r ; but, when a little ad¬ 
vanced, let th; larger-growing kind 13 thinned where too thick 
in growth. 

Giving fresh Earth to Plan's in pots. 

Give some fresh earth to the pots 6f carnations, auricu¬ 
las, double wall flowers, double stock July flowers, double 
sweet-williams, rockets, rose campions, eatclifly, campa¬ 
nulas, and scarlet lychnis, and such like plants, which 
were potted last autumn, or before, and were not 'dressed 
lust month. 

In doing this, cle w tlic plants first from decayed leaves, 
then take some of the earth out of the top of the wots, but not 
loo deep to disturb the roots the plants ; then fill up the 
pots again with fresh earth, and give some water; this will 
strengthen their roots, and the plants will shoot freely, and 
produce large flowers. 

Chrysanthea^tmt. 

The cutting 0 of double cl;rysantbea»*M, : Which were planted 
in boxes or pots last autumn, and preserved all the winter in 
frames, &(•■ should now be planted out singly in the pots whore 
they are to flower; some of them may be planted out next 
month in the borders among other flowers, where they will 
flower early and strong, and make a handsome appearance. 

Auricula Plants. 

If the auriculas in pots, were not dressed last month, let it 
now be doi a early in this, as formerly directed. 

The fine auricula plants in pots should now bo guarded from 
excessive wet, cold winds, and frost, such weather being hurtful 
to their flower-buds, which are now in forwardness. There¬ 
fore continue the pots under frames or hoop arches, where the 
plants can enjoy the open air, and be defended, when there is 
occasion, by glasses,** drawing mats over the hoops. 

But let the plant 0 enjoy the full air in mild weather, and not 
be debarred from a warm moderate shower of rain, which will 
now prove beneficial to tbeir ..dvancing fioweT buds. When 
the weather is dry, let them be refreshed moderately with water, 
just to keep the earth a little moist about their roots, and kr?i> 
the pots clear of weeds, and 1j»e plants from decayed leans 
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Carnation*. 

The carnations which were raised from layers Iasi year, and 
which are not yet planted into the large pots, borders, &c. where 
you intend them to dower, should be planted therein the be¬ 
ginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with some of their own earth about their 
roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot 5 but if the 
pots be large, you may put two plants in each; close the earth 
well about them, and give a moderate watering to settle the 
earth about their roots. Flare the pots where the plants may 
be defended from cold winds, and water them moderately 
in dry weather; the others plant singly in borders, &c. 

Where any best carnations were planted singly in small pots 
last autumn, to place under shelter in winter, should now, it 
not done last month, be transplanted, with the ball of earth 
aboot the roots, into largo pots, or borders, Ike. to remain foi 
dowering. 

The carnation plants which were planted la-1 au'amc into 
the large pots where they arc to remain, should now be fresh 
'ca-fbed, if not done in February 

lit:l the pi nts firsSt.bb'lh cana from dead haves, then take 
some of the earththe pots, its near to their roots as 
possible, without disturbing them ; then let the pots be filled 
up with the fresh mould, laying it. close round the plants ; alter 
which, water the pots to settle the earth. 

The fresh earth will be of great service to the plants ; it will 
strengthen them, and cause them to shoot strong, and produce 
large and handsome flowers. 

This is now a proper time to sow carnation seed.—See the 
work of Sowing perennial Plants, ui the next page. 

Protecting curious Flowers. 

Now protect the flower- buds of the more curious kinds of 
tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and anemones, in beds, from 
cold driviug rains, snow and frost, which frequently happen in 
this month. Their flower beds are now advancing apace: 
therefore, it will be of much advantage to bestow the care of 
covering them in bad weather, and they will blow large and 
beautiful in great perfection. Let the boop-arches be continued 
over the beds, as mentioned in tbe former months, ready for 
the support of occasional covering, when the weather is frosty, 
and in excessive fold rains, &c. shaip cutting winds, and veiy 
(old nights, with luige mats dtawn ovet the hoops. 
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In mild days let them be co fantly nnenvered, that they 
may enjoy the free air; and moderate warm showers of rain 
will enliven their growth, and be very serviceable. 

If the hoops which are fixed across the beds are low, ami too 
tear the flowers when advanced in growth, they should be re¬ 
moved, and others fixed higher in u.eir places. 

Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths will now begin !o advance apace; if the flower- 
items are tall, and {lie spikes of the flowers large and the petals 
double you should prepare some sticks to support them ; for 
large double flow .'is being heavy, the stalk alone is not 
a:i!e to bear them up. Let a small neat slick be fixed in the 
ground near every plant, and let their flower-stalks be brought 
ose and fastened thereto neatly with some small soft tying. 

Planting ltanvncvh'scs and Anemone ?. 

Finish planting all ranunculuses and anemones; they will 
blow and .nuke a fine appearance in May and June, after the 
early planted ones an- out of bloom. In dry weather, let the 
beds be frequently waletcd after Lite plants are up, and they 
will flower tolerably stiong. 

Sowing variot Kinds ofji’vons-rooted perennial and hien- 
nial Plants. 

Perennial and biennial flower-seeds, of most kinds may be 
sown towards the middle and latter end of the mouth. 

It is to be observed, that these kinds do not Row, the same 
year they are sown ; but all the sorts of them will flower strong, 
and in good perfection, the year after. 

As every one may not know the meaning of perennial and 
biennial plains, the perennial plants are those which continue 
in the same toots many ymrs, producing new flower stems an¬ 
nually, such as everlasting sunflower, golden-rod, perennial 
asters, &c. The biennials are oulv of In years’ duration, 
being sown one year, and "Sower and perfect their seeds the 
next, and soon after die, or become of a dwindling growth 
such as scabious, Canterbury Lell-flowcr, single sweet-williams, 
&e 

Many kinds are proper to be sown now', such as carnations, 
pinks, sweet-williams, wall-fluvve-s. and stock July-flovvcrs of 
all sorts ; also rose campion, catchfly, scarlet sychuis, colum¬ 
bines, Creek valerian, polyanthus, auriculas, scabiouscs, an 
nnterbury bells. 
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The seeds of hollyhocks, French honey-suckled, rockets, 
nonesty, or satin-flower, tree-primrose, shrubby mallow, oroad- 
eaved campanula, and fox-gloves, snup-dragoi, bee- arkspur, 
with seeds of most other sorts of perennial and biennial plants, 
alay now be sown. 

For an account of the various sorts to be raised from seed, 
see Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial and biennial 
flower-seeds, are to be sown in beds of light earth in the open 
ground. 

Dig a compartment for them in a warm situation, but not in 
any shady place: divide the ground into beds three or four 
feet wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds 
of seeds: sow each kind separate, and let them cither. be 
raked in regular, or covered with earth spread over evenly, 
the larger seeds half an inch, anti the smaller seeds about a 
quarter of an inch deep. 

But in sowing these kinds, or aay other sorts of perennial 
and biennial flower seeds, you may draw shallow drills to sow 
them in, proportioning the depth of the drill to the size of the 
particular seeds, so that each kind can be more regulariy co¬ 
vered vith th.s pio.oer depth of e.irth it requires ; which me¬ 
thod is more particularly eligible for the larger seeds, such as 
hollyhocks, fee. but is also very proper, -occasionally or gene¬ 
rally, for the smaller kinds ; or the whole may be sown broad¬ 
cast on the rough surf,ice, and raked in evenly. Or you may 
practise the following method : first rake the surface of the bed 
smooth ; then, with the back of the rake, turn the depth of 
about half an inch to near an inch of earth equally off the sur¬ 
face of the beds into the alley, then sow the seed, and with, 
the teeth of the rake, draw the eat ih back again evenly over 
the seed. 

When the weather is dry, sprinkle tlie beds frequently 
with water, continuing also the same care when the plants begin 
to appear; and they will >,e fit for pricking out in May or 
June. 

For it must be observed, that all the above, aud other pe¬ 
rennial and biennial plants raised from seed, are to be trans¬ 
planted ; first pricking them out from the seed-bed about the 
end of May, and in June (see these months), and then about 
Michaelmas, October, or November, to be transplanted to where 
they are to remain to floVvcr; or some may remain for final 
transplanting 5 a the spring. 
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Big the Borden, fyc. 

Dig suck borders, or other flower eompartincn !s, &c. os are 
not yet done, and rake them smoot 1 ' : they will then be reuc.y 
Co receive the seeds of annual Honors, and plants of others ; 
besides, they will appear fresh and neat. 

Transplanting perennial Plants. 

Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, or 
other parts of the garden, they may now be filled up with man;, 
different kinds of perennial and biennial flower-plants, any time 
in the month, and will all blow the same year. 

Many principal sorts may now be planted, such at lychnises, 
rose campions,rocke's, catclifly,campanulas,carnations, pinks, 
and sweet-william-, wail-flowers, stock-gillyflowers, bachelor's- 
buttons, and double feverfew; golden-rod, perennial sun¬ 
flowers, •'crennial asters, and French honey-snckles j nisu 
columbines, Canterbury bells, monk's-homi, fox-gloves, tree- 
primroses, scabious, snap-dragon, irises, bec-larkspnr, double 
ragged robin, valerian, aud most others of the like sort,—See 
September. 

l’lant also d -arf fibrous-rooted flowers in the borders, &c 
they will take root freely in a short time: such as polyan¬ 
thuses, auriculas, double daisies, double chamomile, Loudon 
pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, primroses, saxifrage, and 
gentiancllu, lily of the valley, aud cyclamen,. —Sec Sep¬ 
tember. 

In planting the intended different kinds, dispose them 
variedly ; and the larger growing sorts more or less back, U,c 
smaller growths forward towards the front and middle. 

Give w ;uer at first planting, and afterwards occasionally in 
dry weather, till the plants aie fresh rooted; by which they 
will grow freely, and ail flower the same year in their proper 
season. 


Hoe and rake the Borders. 

Loosen, with a hoc or small spade, the surface of those beds 
or borders which v. ere dug and plajfgttd with flowers of a: y 
kinds last autumn, or any time since; 

Let this be done in a dry d;.j, lioelng, or lightly digging find 
stirring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care of 
the shoots fiom bullions roots, -Vc. which arc now just peeping 
through the sui r 'ce; ch aring away all decayed leaves of the 
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plant*, weeds, and every sort of rubbish, and then iet die beiisj, 
or borders' be neatly rated even and smooth. 

By thus loosening the surface of the borders, die first growth 
of seed-weeds will be retarded, and it will greatly promote the 
growth,of the flowers, and the whole will appear ck!an and 
agreeable. 

Planting Shrubs, and digging the Plumps in the Shrubberg. > 

Finish pruning all sorts of flowering shrubs and ever-greens 
which require it, observing the directions of the two former 
months. 

t>ig the ground in the clumps or borders between flower¬ 
ing shrubs and ever-greens, if condone icthe farmer months. 
Let it be doae atthe beginning of (hismonth, which will uro\ a 
beneficial to the plants, and the gronad being tnrned up nosh, 
will appear beat, and the plants will show themselves more 
agreeably. 

.Planting"’deciduous Flowering Shrubs, omamtnlal and 

/ St " i Forest Trees. 

vViiere dccjdnons flowering shrubs, or frees, are wanted in 
any putt of she pleasure^, ouud, they may now be brought in 
and planted, for tbampst sorts will yet succeed j such a* the 
nlthsea-frutex, spiraeas, syringas, roses, guelder-rose, honey¬ 
suckles, arbor Judao, jasmines, common lilac, Persian lilac, 
mespreons, tacamahacca, laburnums, hypericuin-frutcx, blad¬ 
der-put, sumaeli, candleberry, myrtle, dog-wood, or euonymus, 
Virginia dog-wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf almond, 
and all other kiads of hardy' flowering shrubs may still be 
planted. 

For a more particular account of the different sorts, see the 
Catalogue of Shrubs and Trees at the end of the book, and in 
the work of November. 

Finish making planta! : '«M of all such deciduous ornamental 
and forest trees as are intended: most sorts may still be suc¬ 
cessfully'removed and planted; such as acacias, larches, horse- 
chesnut, plane-trees, lime tree, poplar, almond eatalpa, tulip - 
tree, liquid amber, Spanish chesnut, beech, oaks, elms, maplt-s, 
ashes, birch, wallnuttjjljiccory, &c. but it is adviseable to com¬ 
plete tli.e planting ps^|K as possible.—See the Catalogue oj 
Deciduous Zmu.-r-Sed ulao Forest-Trees. 

’Transplanting Ever-greens. 

Ever-gi-cens of moot binds may be planted any time tlii-; 
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und loosen the bottom well. Thom having the shrub*, &c. 
ready, prune off broken or bruised roots, with any irregular 
production off the head; and then place them in the hole up¬ 
right, break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
foots, which let be covered a proper depth, shaking the plant 
gently as the earth is filled in, to caase it to settle close between 
all the roots and ..fibres; then tread it moderately, to fix the 
plants firinly in an upright position; making the top of the earth 
a little holiow, round each shrub, to hold water when given in 
dry weather; if they are watered as soon as planted, it 
will settle the earth about all the roots more effectually, and 
promote their fresh rooting; and it would be of advantage in 
general, but more particularly to any more tender or curious 
shrubs, &c. to lay some mulch on the surface to preserve the 
moisture about the roots In dry weather. 

Immediately after planting, fix stakes to soch tall plants as 
require support, and let them be fastened thereto. 

Planting Roses. 

Rose-trees of most sorts may still be removed. 

Those that are planted any time this month will produce 
flowers the. same year; but the sooner they are planted the 
better they will take ioot,.ants the stronger they wul flower. 

Rut by transplanting these shrubs tate iu the season, iu 
April and beginning of May, giving plenty of water till fresh 
rooted, you obtain a late bloom in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. 

Planting Edging*for Bed* or Borden. 

Plant box-edgings; they will now take root soon; and grow 
freely, provided you water them a few times in dry weather. 
Where there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them 
now be made good; for ragged and uneven edgings have a dis¬ 
agreeable appearance. 

Or whe:e auy old edgings of several years standing have 
been permitted to run uy rude and spreading, nothing iu a gar¬ 
den looks more unsightly; and should be taken up, slipped, 
trimmed, and replanted in a neat regular order. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edging to borders, or 
flower-beds, both in its ever-green property, and as a pretty 
flowering plant in summer. Plant this where required, by the 
method directed in the former planting months, and water it at 
times, in dry weather, till it is well rooted. 

Pinks may tikwise be occasionally planted for edging*; and 
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will grow in tolerably close order fo a year or two, and pro¬ 
duce abundance of flowers, 1 ' . 

Double daisies, London pride, strawberries, &c. are also 
sometimes used for edgings, as observed last month. 

Plant Hedge*. 

Finish planting hedges, where intendeu, as early in the month 
as possible; it may still be performed both in ever-greens and 
the late shooting deciduous kinds —See October, November, 
and December. 


Clean the Pleasure Garden. 

Every part of this garden should be now well cleaned and 
put into the best order. Give the flower borders, beds, &c. a 
general spring dressing, by digging, hoeing, and raking ; let 
the edgings of the box, ft,:, be regnlated, where disorderly, and 
the gravel walks be Well cleared from weeds and litter, and oc¬ 
casionally rolled. 

Keep the g->ss lawns, walks, &c. now well cleared from 
litter and wo> in-cast earth, which appears unsightly, and 
spoils the compact evenness of the sward ; give therefore 
occasional poling and rolbug, as explained last month; 
whereby to preserve a clean, wen, firm surface, neat to ap¬ 
pearance, and can ’ ■ mowed close and regular with greater 
facility. 

Likewise begin mowing grass-iawns, &c. in proper time this 
or next month, before grown too rank ; otherwise you cannot 
cut close, to have a fine even bottom ; being careful in thi first 
mowing to cut as close and regular as possible without scoring; 
for this has a disagreeable appearance. 

And let irregular edges of grass-lawns and walks be now 
cut evenly close and regular; which will add .greatly to the 
general neatness. 

Laying Turf. 

New grass walks or lawns may still be made any lime this 
month. 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid down 
soon after it is cut. It should be well beat after it is laid, 
and well rolled after heavy showers of rain, which will render 
the surface smooth and firm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, &c. may sow 
it with grass-seed, preparing the ground level, firm, and even, 
equally in every part, smoothing the surface; then sow the 
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feed thickly t if in, ptl$ a lyoqd'p °r ?t4ef r 4f> » 
and directly, or when the ground is quite dry, roll the surface 
smooth- 

Gravtl- Walks. 

Gravel-walks thonld now be kept perfectly clear from weeds, 
and wfi[er 00 sort of litter to lie upon them. 

Roll the gravel-walks once or twice a week, when fine 
dry. weather, which will preserve the surface firm, smooth, 
and agreeable to walk upon, and of a desireably neat appear¬ 
ance. 

Now it the time to begin to turn gravel-walks where the 
surface is dirty, &C. first giving any necessary trimming to 
adjoining borders and edgings (see April ); and then the 
turning# effected by digging with a spade in a slanting order, 
taming, the surface clean to the bottom, and the fresh gravel 
below turped to the top, whereby the top foulness, moss, and 
weeds Will be destroyed, and the walks will appear fresh as, 
when first made. 

Such gravel-walks as wore broken np and 'aid in ridges the 
beginning of winter, should now, or next month, be levelled 
down ana put into proper form. 

BnjUhi^ ridging-np of graveJ-walks several months in the 
year, gives disorder, in a manner, to the general garden, at 
well as being a very unsightly and ineffective work; and yet 
is a common practise among many gardeners, though erroneous 
in the intpption, and contrary to reason; as the walks are 
thereby*-W great degree, rendered whoUy useless in every 
winter season , when, in some gardens, it must certainly be 
very incommodious, both to the proprietor and to the garden- 
ej i apd in all gardens it has a desolate and disagreeable ap¬ 
pearance, The reason some give for this absurd custom is, 
that it prevents the growth of weeds; but it has not the inten¬ 
ded effect, so that 1 should advise that all gravel walks might 
remain always in tbeir proper form, for constant use, except 
just turning them in spring, both to turn down the foul surface, 
and this numerous small weeds and moss, often appearing there¬ 
on in that season, and to give the walks, a fresh and lively ap¬ 
pearance for the spring and summer. 

However, wherprjdging-up the wall# in winter has been 
practised, let the ridges be levelled down some time th>s,/>r 
n£xt month. 

tp (diming or laying down gravel-wsjks, always choosy 
dry weather, and, the work should be dope in the, cop# 
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pletest regular order, the walks bein<- • principal part of the 
garden. 

Gravel-walks should be made highest in the middle ; bat the 
rise should be easy, and should come on gradually, from both 
sides, finishing them off somewhat rbundir being careful not 
lo make them too high, or of a sadden ri.v- in the middle; for 
a walk made in that fora is uneasy to wa,k upon, and is also 
disagreeable to the eye. A gravel-walk of twelve feet wide 
should have a gradual rise of about three or fear inches higher 
in the middle than the sides ; one of twenty-four feet should 
not have owe than six inches rise in the middle; and a walk 
of six feet wide should not havj more gradual rise in the mid¬ 
dle than two or three inches j for the method is, that for every 
foot the walk is wide, allow from about a quarter to half an 
inch rise in the middle j and by observing nearly the same pro¬ 
portion in laying walks of different widths, the rise will be suf¬ 
ficient to give it the rc-qnisite gradual swell, and to throw 
off wet; and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty feet* 
that allowance r' mid be diminished about one-third. 

When a gravel-walk is made according to the above di¬ 
mensions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a person can 
walk in any part of it with pleasnre; and there will be 
slope enough to prevent wate- lodging on any part of the 
surface. 

In turning old, or laying new gravel-walks, observe to tread, 
rake, and roll them every fifteen or twenty feet as you proceed, 
especially sandy loamy gravel, as that and most gravel always 
rolls more binding and even, while the surface is fresh, neither 
too dry, nor rendered wet by rain.—This work should always* 
be done in dry weather. The method is thin s— 

When yon have advanced with the tnrning or laying tha* 
gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that b* 
firmly trodden all over equally ; then smooth it off with the 
back of the rake, and roll it directly ; then lay, turn, or level 
down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, and so 
proceed to the end of the walk; for gravel never rakes nor 
rolls so well as when fresh stirred j and therefore should never 
turn or level down more than can be finished off, Or at least 
trodden down the same day, for fear of rain happening, which, 
in some, would render it loss applicable for raking and rolling 
completely. 

After turning or laying gravel-walks, let them be frequently 
well rolled. 

This is also a proper season to make new gravel-walks. 
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choosing the best coloured good binding gravel, of middling 
small size , and should be laid at least'five or six inches thick, 
and for which should make a proper excavation accordingly ; 
and previously to laying the gravel, it would be adviseabie to 
lay the bottom with some rich, dry, rubbishy materials, lime- 
rubbish, chippings of stone, or any rough hard rubbish, or stone 
rubble, &c. laid three or four inches thick, or more, which both 
prevent* worm-castings on the walks, and admits of the net 
draining more effectually from the surface- 

In laying new gravel, observe the same directions in 
forming and laying the walk* as in the foregoing intima¬ 
tions. 


Planting Forett-Treet. 

Forest-trees of all sorts may still be removed ; bnt any 
general plantation of these, should be mostly performed in 
autumn or wiuter, or early in spring; that is, any time 
in open Weather, from October or November, until Fe¬ 
bruary. 

For the various sorts of forest-trees see Decnaiba, and the 
list of Tree* and Shrubs. 

In planting forest-trees for timber plantations, allow them 
thepioper distances for the purposes intended: if for close 
plantations, or by way of coppices or underwood for gradual 
thinning and falling for poles and other small purposes, every 
seven, eight, or ten years, &c. ray plant them in close rows, only 
fonr, five, or six feet distance; and ; wben they have attained 
the above-mentioned growth, from the time of planting, proper 
for the first thinning, select the handsomest plants at regular 
distances to stand for timber, and thin the rest; but wheu 
designed to have the whole stand for a full plantation of large 
Standards before any are thinned, plant them at from ten to fif¬ 
teen dr twenty feet distance. 


, THE NURSERY. 

• Grafting. 

Gbast apples, pears, plums, cherries, fitc. this being the 
principal season for doing that work. 

Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as mentione* 
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last month, also a sharp knife, some new bass, and a proper 
quantity of well-wrought clay, j ocecd to (he work the 
beginning of the month, arid let the same method lie practised 
now as mentioned in the work of the Nursery last, month. 

Grafting may also be performed to any desirable varieties of 
ornamental trees, &c. Also, graft elms. 

Management of Fruit- Trees grafted and budded last year. 

The fruit-trees which were grafted and budded a year ago, 
should now have their shoots, which were produced last summer, 
shortened, that they may send forth lateral shoots or branches, 
to form a regular head near the stock.—Seethe Fruit Garden 
of this month and February. 

Let this be done just as the shoots begin to push, shortening 
them to four or five.—See the Fruit Garden. 

The stocks which were budded the last summer, and in 
which the inocnlated brnis still remain dormant, should now 
have their heads cut off, a little al ve the budded part; by 
which means the whote nourishment will go to the inoculated 
bud which will "ow soon begin to advance in its first shoot.— 
See Budding, July. 

In proceeding to this, cut the head of the stock off sloping, 
behind the inoculated bud, either almost close thereto, or about 
a hand's breadth above it; which part of the stock remaining 
above, will serve to .■'hich to tie the first shoot from the bud 
in summer, to secure it from the wind, but must be cut down 
close next spring.—See last month, and the article of Budding 
in Jnly. 

Sowing seed of deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds of many sorts of hardy 
deciduous trees and shrubs. 

For an account of the various sorts which may be raised from 
seed, see April, and the List of lYees and Shrubs, at the end 
of the book. And a9 most of the principal seed- shops are gene¬ 
rally furnished with many sorts both of British production, and 
great variety of exotic tree and shrub seeds, every year, from 
America and other parts, whoever may be inclined to raise any 
of the sorts from seed, may be supplied with the sorts they 
desire from the above shops. 

The method of sowing the hardy kinds is either i» drills, or 
on the surface, and earthed in a proper d.pili; or some in large 
uots, Ac. as below. 

Dig a compartment for them where the ground is <h\ and of 
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a loose texture, and in a situation not too modi exposed; and 
let the earth be perfectly well broken, and make the surface 
level; then divide the piece into beds three feet and a half 
wide. Sow the steeds of each sort separate, either in drills, or 
spnte on the level surface, and covered in with earth, as may 
seem most convenient, according to the kinds and sizes of the 
different seeds, kernels, berries, nuts, &c. taking care tliat each 
sort be covered a proper depth ia the earth; some half an inch, 
and others an inch or two inches deep, according to the size of 
the seeds, fruits, or nuts. Of any of the more curious or tender 
sorts may; b® sown in pots, to move under occasional protec¬ 
tion from cold, &c. or-to- forward them in a hot-bed. 

In dry weather, let the beds be frequently sprinkled with 
water; and when the sun is hot, a little shading with mats 
will be serviceable U» some of the more curious and delicate 
sorts. 


. Propagating Treet and Shrubs by Cuttings. 

Tt»es and shrubs of many kinds may be propagated from 
cuttings; this is .a good season to plant them. 

Dig one or more beds, &e. for them, where the ground is 
somewhat mellow, and not wet; let the earth be well broken 
Bilik ! he spa 1#, and rake t'>e sin 'arc smooth. 

Take off the cuttings, with your knite, from the trees or 
shrubs that you want to increase , let them be of the last sum¬ 
mer’s shoots, cutting them off horn about six or eight to ten 
or twelve inches long, according as they may occur in the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of trees, &c.; plant them in rows, each cutting 
about half way into the ground, and close the earth well about 
them ; and in dry weather let them be occasionally watered. 

The cuttings of most kinds of hardy trees and shrubs that 
succeed by this method may still be planted, where not done 
in auturau or last month. 

For an account of the principal sorts which may be raised 
by.this method, see tire frurtery in October. 

Sowing hardy Ever-greens, Shrubs, and Tree Seeds. 

The seed# of most kinds of ever-green trees and shrubs may 
now be-sown 5 such as the cedar of Lebanon, pines, firs, cypress, 
junipet, arbor-vite, Virginia cedars, &c. this being the proper 
season to sow .these and the like kinds. 

The above and most sorts of ever-green tree and shrub seeds, 
may be obtained, at this season, at the general seed-shops, 
arid at many of the nurseries. 
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Dig a compartment of light ground for these seeds, and di¬ 
vide it into small beds ; sow the seed therein, each sort separate, 
and cover them with light earth, from about half an inch to an 
inch deep. Watering and shading the beds in dry hot weather, 
will be very necessary, and to continue it occasionally, while 
the plants are young. 

The strawberry-tree or arbutes, may <>e raised from seedj 
and this is the season to sow it. 

llut the most certain method is to sow this seed in a hot* 
tied. The method is this j (ill some small pots with fresh light 
earth, sow the seed therein, and cover it near half an inch; 
then plunge the pots to their rims in a hot-bed. Sprinkle th* 
earth frequently with watci. and when (he plants appear, they 
should have a great deal of free air. 

These seeds will also grow if you sow them in a bed of Batu¬ 
mi earth, but not so expeditiously, nor so certain. 

The acorns of ever-greeu oak may he sown now; also the 
seeds of philhrea and itajs, and'otl r ever-greens, in beds of 
light enith, and cover the acorns about an inch and a half, and 
the others not more than an inch deep. 

For a further account of the different sort of ever-greens, 
which may be raised by seed, see the Nursery next month, and 
the Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the book. 


Transplanting young Trees and Skrubs. 

Most sorts of young trees and shrubs, both deciduous and 
ever-greeu hinds, mas still be removed, either from the seed¬ 
bed, or other compartments, where they stand too dost, and 
toqniie planting out in wide nursery rows. 

in transplanting the vatious sorts in nursery rows, some of 
the smaller kinds may first be bedded out in close rows, from 
six to twehe inches distance, sueh as the cedars, pines, firs, 
and such like ever-greens, &,c but the fir mer seedling-plants, 
&c. should be planted in wide rows two fettand g half asunder, 
and plaeed about twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet distance in 
the row. 

Watering after tianspl.intation may be necessary in late 
planting, particularly to some of the tender ever-greens, &.C. 

.Likewise to some of the more ctnioua, tenderish sorts, it may 
be proper to lay some mulch, or some sort of long litter, on the 
surface, to prevent the sun and w ind f.on, drying the earth too 
much about their roots 
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Planting Fruit-tree Stock*. 

Complete pleating fruit-tree stocks for grafting and budding, 
of the proper sorts mentioned last month, for the different kinds 
of trees under the article Grafting; planting them in nursery 
rows, two feet, or two and half asunder, by eighteen inches or 
two feet in each row. 

Weeding Seedling-Tree* and Shrub*. 

Look over the seed-beds of yonng trees and shrubs; if weeds 
appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by hand in 
time, before they mix their roots with those of the plants. 

Watering Seedling- Tree*, Sfc. 

In dl j warm weather it will be proper to refresh the seed¬ 
bed of small young trees and shrubs with water now and then; 
a little at each time will do. 

Vine*. 

Grape vines of all sorts may be propagated by cutting: this 
is now a proper season to plant them. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the last summer’s growth ; 
and if cut from the vines in the firmer months before the sap 
flows considerably, and preserved in dry earth till now, it 
may be of advantage: let each be shortened to ten or twelve 
inches, leaving only three eyes or bnds to each cutting; plant 
them in rows half a yard asunder, and eight or ten inches apart 
in the rows, placing each cutting with two of the buds in the 
ground, the other out, appearing only a little above the 
surface. 

Give them water occasionally in dry weather, and they will 
take root freely, and make tome shoots at top the same year, 
and become tolerable plants by next antumn. 

The vine may likewise be propagated by layers of the young 
shoots and branches, which will readily emit roots, and make 
flee strong plants in one or two years of a proper growth for 
bearing. 

Digging vacant Ground, fyc. 

All requisite digging and trenching of vacant quarters of 
ground in the nursery, designed for plantations of young trees, 
shrubs, &c. this spring, should now be completed, as soon as 
possible in due time for the reception of the respective plants 
intended; which, in the deciduous kinds particularly, should 
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be mostly or generally finished by the middle or latter end of 
this month: and the erer-green soon after that time.—See 
April. 

Finish all digging between the rows of yoong trees, &c. 
this month; and also in all parts where planting is intended 
this spring. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Open the green-house windows every mild day, that the 
plants may enjoy the fresh air freely ; for now they require that 
necessary article. 

When there is a sharp frost, cutting winds, or a very cold 
air, the windows should be kept close ; for such weatlwr would 
ruin some of the tender kinds, and would be of bad consequence 
to all. 

Keep the w.ndows close every night. 

Look over the tub or pots every other day, and see where 
water is wanting, and let such as require it be supplied there¬ 
with, taking care to use moderation in that case. Water wilt 
be serviceable to rvst of the ph ots, but especially to all the 
woody kinds, which will now require more frequent refresh¬ 
ments, if fine mild weather, but always in moderate quantities ; 
and be still careful in the whole not to give too much water 
at a time, for that would prove the destruction of many kinds, 
and would be prejudicial to the plants in general, especially 
in a cold season and while they are confined in the green¬ 
house. 

Keep every plant in the house free from decayed leaves; that 
is, where such appear, let them be immediately picked off; for 
these, if generally permitted to remain, would prejudice the 
Diants; besides, they appear disagreeable. 

If any decayed or mouldy shoots appear on any plants ent 
them clean off to tbe firm live wood. 

Where dust, or mouldiness, or any sort of filth, appears on 
the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom; and 
if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large-leaved 
kinds are foul, have a sponge dipped in water, cleaning the 
leaves therewith, one by one, and let the small-leaved sort* 
be cleaned by watering, out of a watering-pot, all over their 
heads. 
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Heading Orange or Lemon Tree*. 

Where any orange or lemon trees, &c liave decayed, or irre¬ 
gular unsightly heads, it will now lie proper to prune or head 
them down, as directed last month; at the same time, either 
give a little fresh earth at the top of the pot, or tub, or shift 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about the 
roots, in order to replace them again with some fresh earth, 
either in the same pots, kc. or others a size larger, whereby 
they will shoot out with greater vigour, so as to appear with 
full and handsome heads, by the end of July. 

Prepare for this purpose a proper quantity of fresh earth : 
let this be broken well with the spade, and lay it ready near the 
green-house. 

Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you see 
convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 

When this is done, either loosen the earth at top of the pots 
or tubs, and a little way down round the sides, taking out the 
loosened mould, and fill up with fresh compost; or it may be 
more beneficial, if convenient, to si ift them ii.to nots &c. a 
size larger, with some flesh earth; in which case let the tree 
be taken out of its pot or tub, preserving the ball of earth about 
the roots entire, as above obser\ < I; then vi ith a knife pare away 
from the bottom and sides the diy, matted, and mouldy roots, 
with a small part of the old earth, equally round the side of 
the hall; this done, put some fresh earth in the bottom of the 
pot or tub, and immediately replace the tree, and fill up round 
the ball with more earth, bringing it at least an inch over the 
top of the ball. 

Give a moderate watering, as soon as they are either fresh 
earthed or shifted, to cause the earth to settle close about the 
toots. 

Then return the trees to their nlaoes in the green-house, and 
let them be refreshed with water frequently; but let this be 
given in small quantities, just enough to keep the earth about 
the roots a little moist. 

When they are brought out of the house for the summer 
season, let them be placed in a shady situation, and supply them 
►ell with water in dry weather. 

By the above culture these trees will push out, in the parts 
where headed, many strong shoots, and renew their head, in • 
regular set of young branches in a good expansion by the end 
•f the.summer. 

But «< ch orange trees, whose heads are in a very weak 
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or declining condition, should be treated, if possible, as 
directed for such trees in the work of the Gi ecu-house but 
month. 


Heading down Myrtles, Sfc. 

Where myrtles, or other similar exotic; have decayed bran¬ 
ches, or the heads thin, straggling, an ' irrcgnlar, they may 
now also be headed down, more or less, as it shall seem proper, 
and either shift them into some fresh eatth, as directed above 
for the oranges, or some of the top mould within the pots 
taken out, and a little round the sides; then fill up with fresh 
earth, and water them. 

These trees, with this management, will shoot out again, and 
in four or five months’ time, will be furnished with entire new 
heads. Supply them duly with water. 

Shifting Plants, that want it, into larger Pots. 

Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green-honse 
plants, that wa" * larger pots, may be shifted therein, with some 
fresh earth, any time this month. 

In performing this, let each plant intended for shifting 
be drawn out of its present pot with the ball of earth entire; 
bnt let any thickly-matted or dry mouldy roolj on the outside 
of the ball, be parr-’ off with a ’harp knife ; then set them 
in their new pots, and fill up the spaces with fresh earth. 

Water them immediately after this, and set them in their 
place in the green-house, and they will shoot freely both at root 
and top. 

Care of Geraniums, Sfc. 

Examine the geraniums and other plants of a similar 
growth; the young shoots being somewhat succulent, are 
more liable to injury from the effects of a severe winter, or 
great damps, than the harder-wooded exoucs, so as sometimes 
many of them decay or monld, and which, where they occur, 
should now be pruned away: likewise pick off all decayed 
leaves. 

Giving fresh Earth to the Pots of Green-house Plants. 

The oranges, and green-house plants in general, which 
do not require shifting, should at this time, if not done last 
month, have some fresh earth added to ihe tops of their pots 
or tubs i it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is aoon 
done. 
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First loosen the old earth, in the tops of the tubs, or pots, 
quite to the surface of the roots, but so as not to disturb them, 
and loosen it also down round the sides a little way; then rake 
out the loose earth, and fill up the pots with some that is new, 
and give them a moderate watering. 

Sow Seed s of Green-house Plants, Sfc. 

,A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this month to sow 
the seeds of tender plants, either of the green-house or stove 
kinds. The beds should be made either of hot dung, or fresh 
tanner's bark, and covered with frames and glasses, or if made 
of hot dung, lay eight, ten, or twelve inches of tan-bark at top, 
either new or old, both in which to plunge the pots, &c. and to 
continue a longer regular heat. 

The seeds should be sown in pots of light earth, and the pots 
should be plunged to their rims in the tan, and should be mo¬ 
derately watered at times, as yon see occasion. 

Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of hot 
dung, two or three feet high j set a frame on, and when the burn¬ 
ing heat is over, lay on three or four inches depth of earth; 
then fill gome middling small pots with fine light mould : sow 
the seeds in the pots, and co\ i r them lightly with sifted earth j 
then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, anJ put on the 
glasses. 

Let the pots in general be frequently sprinkled with water, 
and when the plants appear, let them have fresh air by 
raising the glasses behind a little way. Observe to keep up 
the heat of the b<*d, by applying a lining of fresh hot dung, 
when the heat declines much. 

Winter Chary, or Amomum Plinii. 

The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much esteemed for 
its beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. This plant is 
easily raised from seed; this is the season to sow it, and the 
method is this:— 

Fill some pots with rich earth, sow the seed on the surface, 
and cover it with light earth, about the third part of an inch: 
then plunge the pots to tbeir rims in a moderate hot-bed, and 
water them frequently. - 

- When the plants are come up, and about three inches high, 
they may be .planted singly into small pots, and placed in a 
gentle hot-bed, where they 'will soon take root and grow sur¬ 
prisingly, for they are naturally of a quick growth. 
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They tuay afterwards be planted into larger pots, and placed 
in the open air, till the middle of October, and be then taken 
into the green-house. 


Sowing Kernel’s of Oranges for Stocks. 

Now is the time to sow the kernels of oranges and lemons, 
in order to raise stocks to bud any of those kinds of trees 
upon. 

The best method of sowing these kernels is this:—fill some 
middle-sized pots with very good earth ; sow the kernels in the 
pots, and cover them half an inch deep with earth ; then plunge 
the pots into a hot-bed, and let them be frequently watered.— 
See the Green-house next month. 


Propagating by Cuttings, Layers, Sfc. 

Propagate, by cuttings and slips, various shrubby green¬ 
house plants, myrtles, geraniums, &c. the young shoots planted 
in pots, and if placed.in a hot-bed, will sooner strike root and 
grow freely; or where there is the convenience of bark-beds, 
either in a hot-honse, or under any glass frames, &c. the myr¬ 
tle cuttings ami other similar sorts being planted in pots, and 
plunged therein, may be struck very expeditiously; or also, if 
at the same time some are covered with a hand-glass, it. would 
still more expedite their rooting: giving prope- waterings. 

Likewise propagate shrubby kinds by layers, and of different 
sorts by suckers, &c. 






THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Pines. 

Continue a regular degree of heat in the hot-honse, by fires 
every evening and cold mornings; and a constant beat in the 
bark-bed.—See January and February. 

The pines will now almost, in general show fruit; that is, 
such as are fruiting plants; they must therefore have good 
attendance. 

Examine the bark-bed, and see if there is a proper heat; for 
upon that depends the success of ha.mg handsome and full 
sized fruit. The great article is to preserve a free growth in 
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these fruits, from their first appearance to the time of their ma¬ 
turity 5 this must be done by keeping the bark-bed to a proper 
degree of heat; that is, the heat should be quite lively, for a 
faint heat will not answer the purpose: therefore, on examin¬ 
ing the beds, if you find the heat much decreased, let prepara¬ 
tion be made to revive it as soon as possible. 

Provide, for that purpose, a quantity of new tan-bark, from 
the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle-sized 
bark is to be chosen, and such as hath been at least a fortnight 
or three weeks ont of the tan-vats. 

The quantity of new bark necessary to provide at this time 
should be equal to near one third part of what the bark-pit 
will contain. This, when brought home, if very fresh, full of 
moisture, and but little or no heat, should be thrown np in a 
heap, and in which permitted to remain eight or ten days, to 
drain and prepare for fermentation. 

But if very wet, it should be first spread thin, in an open 
sunny place, for two or three days, to dry, and be then thrown 
in a heap. 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 
of the bed; then pare off some of the old euith bark at 
the top and sides to an equal depth, or as it may appear 
necessary, by being more or h s decayed or wasted in different 
parts.-an<! carry it aw. y. When this is done, throw in the 
new tan-bark, filling up the bark pit therewith to the top; 
and as you proceed, let the whole be forked up, and the new 
and old perfectly well mixed • together, working it np quite to 
the bottom. 

Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged 
in a regular wanner as they were before. The whole of this 
work should be begun and finished the same day, if pos- 
sitile. 

The heat of the old bark being not quite exhausted, it. will 
set the new a-goiug directly as it were, and the new will revive 
the heat of the old, and both together will produce a kindly 
growing heat, and will retain it a long time. 

Watering the Hot-house Plants, and giving fresh A ir, Sye. 

Water will be required to the hot-house plants in general, 
and should now be given moderately frequent to the pine-apple 
plants, but the fruiting plants wore generally will require it iu 
particular. 

They shonld be refreshed moderately, about once h> five or 
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six days, or a week, &c. as you shall see occasion, and be sure 
not to give them too much at a time. 

Air must also be admitted to the hot-house plants, At all 
favourable opportunities. This should be done only, in 
warm sunny days, and but little wind stirring. In such 
days, some of the glasses may be drawn open a little way 
about nine, ten, or eleven o’clock, and shut close again 
about two, three, or four, admitting a larger or smaller 
portion of air, according as the heat of the day increases or 
decreases. 

The other necessary culture of hot-honse plants ismeasly the 
same as in February, tyc. 

Raising early Flowers, Fruits, Sfc. in the Hat-heme. 

Pots of any desirable flowering plants may still be intro¬ 
duced in the hot-house, to forward an early bloom, snch as 
piaks, hydrangea, roses, hypericum, and many others.—Sea 
February, &c. 

Also pots of strawberries and vines, as in the •two former 
months, to continue the supply of early fruit. 

Likewise a few more kidney-beans, &c.—See last month and 
January. 

In hot-houses where vines are trained in from plants grow¬ 
ing on the outside and conducted op under the glasses, &c. 
they will now be well advanced in yonng shoots, having 
fruit, which shoots should be carefully trained along in 
regular order, and all the improper and superfluous growth 
cut away. 


APRIL. 


work to be none i« the arrcjiKs outran. 

Making Hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons. 

HoT-beds for cucumbers and melee; may still be made both 
for snccessional crops to succeed the early ones : and if none 
were made in the two last months, it may still be done with 
2 r 
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success, to hare early cucumbers iu May and June, &c. and 
melons in August. 

Observe the same methods of making the bed, sowing the 
seed, planting and managing the plants, as in the three former 
months. 

Managing the Beds of early Cucumbers and Melons. 

Let the cucumber and melon hot-beds, which were made a 
month or two ago, be carefully examined, and see if they are 
of a proper degree of heat. 

This should be particularly attended to at this season, for 
these plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful crop, if the 
beds arc destitute of a proper heat. 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to 
be much failed, let it be renewed as soon as possible. This 
must be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the sides 
of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 
months. 

This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which means 
the plants will be preserved in a growing state, end the fruit 
will set freely, and they will also swell kindly, and will grow 
to a handsome size. 

\ir should be admitted to th plants every day. This is done 
by raising the upper ends of tub glass lights of the frame with 
props, observing to raise them more or less, in proportion to 
the temperature of the heat in the beds, and according as the 
weather will permit; that is, remembering, if there he a tole¬ 
rable warmth in the bed, and the weather mild, not to fail to 
raise the glasses from.one to two or three inches high, as the 
heat of the day increases, bnt especially in sunny days : but in 
cloudy days, when there is a sharp air, or high winds stirring, 
raise the lights but little at such a time, or sometimes not at 
all, if very cold. 

For the purpose of raising the lights to admit the air, &c. you 
should be provided with wooden props, one for eaeli light, 
which should be made wedge fashion, making one end three 
inches and half thick, sloped off to nothing at the other; and 
with those yon can readily raise the lights to what height you 
shall judge proper, according to the warmth of the bed, or 
temperature of the weather. 

Let mats be thrown over the glasses every evening, about 
sun-setting, and take them off again in the morning, about an 
hour or so after it rises, or as soon as the son shines fully on 
the glasses, when sun-shining weather. 
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Water the plants, occasionally; the cucumbers will require it 
often, that is, provided there be a gou.i heat in the hot-bed, 
and the weather mild and sunny, when a moderate watering, 
once every four or five days, or a week, will be requisite; but 
let this article be applied in moderate quantities. 

Melons should also be watered modi < ately at times, for 
they will require it occasionally: but w! on these plants are 
about setting their fruit, they should be watered very sparingly 
at that time, as much humidity would retard its setting, and 
prevent its swelling freely. 

Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as soon as they 
appear on I he plants, either cucumbers or melons; also let ail 
decayed male flowers be taken away; sparing always a suffi¬ 
ciency of the fresh blossoms for the office of impregnation as 
below. 

In hot days, when the c un is fierce, so as to occasion the 
leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper to 
shade them for two or three hours, . iriug the greatest heat, 
with a thin mat, or with a little loose hay strewed thinly over 
the glasses. 

Impregnate, or set the young fruit of encumbers with the 
farina of the male blossom —'Die flower of cucumbers and 
melons arc male and female, separate, on the einie plant, and 
females produce the fruit; the males are often erroneously called 
false blossoms; and many persons, in consequence of that 
notion, puli them off; but they are so far from being false bloom, 
that they are by nature designed to impregnate the famale 
flowers, to render them fruitful, for the anthene in the centre 
of the male, blossom, being furnished with a fine powder, \i uch 
being dispersed on the stigma iu the centre of the fetnaic, the 
fecundation is effected, ami the fruit in a day or two after will 
begin to swell, and which, in cucumbers," will generally, in 
about a fortnight, or within a few days under or over, accord¬ 
ing to the state of growth of the plant , bo ariived to a 
proper size for cutting, or gathering for the table, in young 
green fruit, three or four to five or six inches long or more; so 
that without the assistance of the male blossom, the ictnales 
having the embroy frnit at their base, wither and decay, and 
the infant frnit turns yellow and drops off. 

Therefore it is of importance to preserve a sufficiency of the 
male flowers, for the purpose of impregnating the females, and 
in the early culture of cucumbers, xc. it is eligible to carry 
tome of the males to the female flowers, observing for this 
purpose, to detach some new expanded male blossoms with the 
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stalk to each, and holding the stalk between the linger and 
thumb, and pulling off the petal or flower leaf surrounding the 
male organ ; then with the remaining antherae, or central part, 
touch the stigma in the centre of the female, twirling it about, 
so as some of the farina or male powder of the antherao may ad¬ 
here thereto; a little of which being sufficient to effect the im¬ 
pregnation. 

Tlte operation is essentially necessary to be performed by 
hand to early plants at this season, that are shut up in frames, 
before the lights or glasses can be admitted sufficiently open to 
give free access to a large current of air; or flying insects, such 
as bees, &c. ail of which assist in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females, as is evident in plants exposed to 
the open air. 

The above operation of fecundating, or, as the gardeners term 
it, setting the fruit, should be performed tiie same day the flow¬ 
ers open, and are fully expanded : which is the most essential 
period of their generative effect. 

The female or fruit-bearing flowers are readily distinguished 
at sight from the male ; the former having always the gerineu 
or embryo fruit placed immediately under the base of the flow¬ 
er j or, iB other words, the embryo-fruit issues forth with the 
flow T-bud on its top, visible :.oro its first eruption from the 
stem of the plant; but the male blossom is placed immediately 
on the top of its fool-stalk without any appearance of germen, 
or fruit under its base. 

The same operation of impregnating or setting the fruit, as 
above, may a so be practised on melons ; which will have the 
same effect as in encumbers ; but as melons are only eatable 
when ripe, it will be five or six weeks before they attain full 
6ize, and mature ripeness. 

Making Hot-beds to plant out Cucumbers and Melons , under 
Bell or Hand-Glasses. 

Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of this 
month, for the cucumber or melon plants rinsed last month, 
in order to be planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These hot-beds, for hand or bell-glasses, should at this time 
be made the greatest part above ground, not digging deep 
trenches, as is often practised, wherein to make them ; for by 
that practise, you cannot readily line the beds quite down to 
the bottom when the heat declines. The makiug them in 
trenches in May. when either but very model ate linisgs, or 
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sometimes not any at all, will be required, is not improper; 
but at this season do not make trench., - deeper than abont six 
inches. 

Each bed or ridge should not be less than two feet and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard hiirh, will be more eli¬ 
gible, by supporting a more durable heat, and should be thref 
or four feet wide. 

But where there is plenty of dung, it will be best to make 
them four feet wide; and if there are more than one range to 
be made, may extend them paralb'i near one another, allow¬ 
ing a space of at least tlree or four feet between; and if these 
spaces or alleys are, in about a month or five weeks after, filled 
with any moderate warm dung, anu covered with earth, it will 
throw in a fresh heat to the beds, which will be found to be of 
great advantage to the plants. See May. 

The beds being made as above directed, then may either 
earth them directly, or in two, three, or four days after, when 
the dung will be settled, and the hec arises to the top of the 
bed, laying the earth eight or ten inches thick on every part. 

When this is done, mark out the holes or places for the 
plants at three feet and a half asnnder : then set on the bell 
or hand-glasses, one over each hole, and keep them close down 
till the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth ; then, forming 
that under each glass a little hollow, proceed to put in the plants. 

Let two melon plants be set for each glass, but you may 
plant three cucumber plants under each : observing, if possi¬ 
ble, to remove and plant them with a ball of earth about their 
roots, so as they may not feel much check in their growth by 
removal. 

As soon as they are planted, let them be moderately water¬ 
ed, to settle the earth about their roots, and directly set on 
the glasses ; and if sunny weather, and the sun powerful, shade 
them a little with a mat over each glass ; and the waterings 
shonld be afterwards occasionally lc.peaf- d once or twice a 
week, according to the degree of wuunth in the bed, and tem¬ 
perature of the weather ; but let modelation be always observ¬ 
ed iu perfotming this work, especially when newly planted. 

Continue to shade the plants occasionally irom the sun, 
when it is powerful, till they have taken good root in the new 
earth ; but when the plants are able to bear the sun, without 
flagging let them enjoy it freely. 

Let the^glasses be covered ever- ivght with mats: this 
ihould be constantly practised till the end of May or begin¬ 
ning or middle of June. 
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Give oir to the plants moderately, every warm sunny day by 
raising one side of the glasses with a prop about an inch, or a 
little more or less occasionally, shutting close towards evening 
and all night. 

Remember, if the plants have not been stopped or topped 
before, it must now be done: this is to be done when the 
plants have two or three rough leaves : observing, at that 
time, to pinch off the top or central bud of the plant in the 
manner directed last month; and each plant thus treated will 
produce two, three, or four shoots, or runners; and when 
these runners have three joints, and if no fiuit appear, it will 
also be proper to stop them again, by pinching off the top bud 
of each at the third joint, which will cause each of these run¬ 
ners to put out two or three more shoots ; and by that prac¬ 
tise, the plants will bo well funiMicd with fre'tful runners; 
for it is from these lateral shoots that wc are to expect the 
fruit; as when the. plants aic not. stopped at the first joint, 
&c as above, they often produce but only one or two prin¬ 
cipal runners from each plant, and these wonhl peihaps run 
a yard in length without showing one fruit, bu„ esp. cialiy the 
cucumbers. 


Sowing Cucmbn and Melon Seeds. 

Sow the seeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning of this 
notith, to raise some plants to ridge oul, under baud or bell- 
glasses, in May.—See the directions of last and following 
month. 


Lettuces. 

Transplant cos and Cilicia lettuce, or any other sorts that 
require it, where they stand close, both those of the winter 
standing, and such as were sown in February, or early in the 
last month. 

Choose a spot of good gionnd for these plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly one spade deep, and ralic the sur¬ 
face smooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve in¬ 
ches distant each way; water them immediately, and repeat 
it occasionally in dry weather, till they have taken good 
toot. 

Sow cos and cabbage lettuce; also the seeds of the large 
admirable cabbage lettuce, which is singulaily #ne; like¬ 
wise the Cilicia ami imperial, or any other sorts of lettuces, 
may be sown any time this tnon'h. 
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Dig » spot of ricli ground for them in an open situation; 
sow tiie seed equally, and not too Pick, and rake them in 
lightly. 

Itejie.it the sowings once a fortnight, or three weeks, that 
• here may he a rcgular.soccession. 

Small Salading. 

Smv small salading, generally about every week or fort¬ 
night ; the sorts are cresses, mustard, rape, and radish. 

Dig a bed, &c. of light mellow earth for these seeds, and rake 
the surface fine. Draw some flat shallow drills; sow the 
seeds thereii , each kind separate, and cover them lightly with 
eat th. 

Water them moderately if the weather should be dry, which 
will greatly promote their growth. 

If those in the open ground are attacked with hoary morn¬ 
ing frosts, and, if a sunny uav, water it off before the sun comes 
strong on the plants, us in the last tr mth. 

Radishes. 

Thin the general crops of radishes where they have arisen 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches asunder, 
and clear them fiom weeds. 

ltadish seed, both of the short-topped and salmon-coloured 
sorts, should be sow., at three different times this month; by 
which means a constant <mpply of young radishes may be ob¬ 
tained, allowing about twelve or fourteen days between each 
time of sowing ; choosing at this time an open situation for 
this seed : sow it evenly on the surface, and rake it we" in, 
and the plants will come up in a few' days at this season, and 
be of a proper size for drawing in three or four weeks. 

The crops of early radishes, in general, should be often 
watered in di y weather; this will promote their swelling freely, 
and will prevent their growing hot and sticky. 

Turnip-rooted Radishes. 

Where the turnip-rooted, or small round radishes are required, 
some seed may still be sown any time this mouth, both of 
white aud red sorts; but most of the white. 

They should be sown in an open compartment of light 
ground ; and when the leaves of the plants are about an inch 
broad, tln-y-should be thinned about ti.t, three, or four inches 
distance. 
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Hat as to the large Spanish turnip-rooted radishes, both 
black and white sorts, the principal season for sowing them is 
in June*and July; and those from that sowing will be fit to 
draw in August, September, and Oetober, when they wiU eat 
very mild ; but of these, the blaok is most generally known, 
and best for principal culture.--See July. 

Hoe and thin the turnip-ratfishes sown last month to three 
or four inches distance. 

Spinach and Beets. 

Sow spinach for a successions! crop in May and June : it 
will yet succeed, and may be stfven any time this month. 

Where a constant supply of this plant is required, you should 
sow some seed once a fortnight, as the spring sowings soon 
ran up for seed ; observing the rouud-leaved spinach is still the 
proper sort to sow mow, which may be sown either broad-cast 
and raked in, or in shallow dulls. 

Hoe the spinach which was sown in the former month, es¬ 
pecially that of the broad-cast sowings, and thin the plants out 
to three, four, or five inches distance. 

Beets, if omitted sowing before, may still oe s„wn, of the 
different sorts, in the early part of this month.—See March , 
*tc. 


Garlick, Shallots, and Chives. 

May still plant garlick, shallots, and chives, as directed in 
the two last months. 


Kidney-beans. 

Plant "kidney-beans, of the early kinds, the beginning or 
middle of this month. 

Choose a compartment of lightish dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold winds, and open to the sun ; 
draw drills an inch deep, and twa feet or thirty inches asunder; 
drop the beaag in the drills two inches apart, and draw the 
earth equally over them; do not cover them more than an inch 
deep; for, if covered too deep at this early time, they are very 
liable, many of them, to rot, especially if much rain falls; and 
the plants wonld rise thin and straggling; aud for the same 
reason should, at this time, plant them principally in settled 
dry weather. 

Abont the middle or twentieth to the latter part of this month, 
may plant kidney-beans for a first main crop; the proper torts 
are the speckled dwarfs, dun coloured, Battersea, and Canter- 
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bury dwarfs; allotting them a free si'iathm and lightish good 
ground ; and planted in drills an inch deep and drills two feet 
and half asunder. 

t 

Asparagus. 

Foik asparagus beds whiclPare not yet done. Let this work 
be finished the first week in this month, for die buds or young 
shoots will now be forming below in great forwardness.—Sec 
Mutch. 

Hake the beds smooth immediately after they are forked. 

Asparagus may yet be planted where required, for the plants 
will now tuive toot very ficeb'j but let this work be finished 
by the middle of the month, tor these plants will not succeed 
well if planted later. 

Let the same method be observed iu planting them as men¬ 
tioned in the former months. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants 
for new plantations, where required, for forcing.— See Asjia- 
vagus last month. 

Dressing and planting Artichokes. 

Where artichokes were not dressed and slipped last month, 
it should now he done, for they will now have made their 
spring shoots, which will be shot up a little height through the 
giound. 

Let the same method be observed in dressing them, as di¬ 
rected in March. 

l’lant intichokes where wanted; they will yet succeed and 
have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant ilicm soon 
in the mouth.— See March. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in an open 
situation, and lay some good rotten dung thereon, and dig it in 
a proper depth. Let young plants be procured and prepared 
as iu last month, and set in vows, four ft-a and half asunder, 
and not less than two feet, nor more thau a yard distance from 
each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 

Cabbages and Savoys. 

Now transplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage plants 
yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you intend plant¬ 
ing out finally this spring, for the summer and autumnal crops . 
and let it be done the beginning, oi as soon as possible this 
month, that they may get good root before dry weather sets in ; 
give the plants a little water as soon as planted. 
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Emt .M, to the large Spanjstj .turjiip-rooted radishes, both 
black and white adtli, 4WpriniSipa3fW®! 0 *Wf sowing them is 
in'Jnne4nd fr&*‘'ttiiit'softyjf will be fit to 

draw ioAugrist, September, and October, when they will eat 
very‘mild ^ bat of these, .tyip ,$Mf *« JBM» generally known, 
and, best for principal c»utwa«4»See Jufaf- 

Hoe and ffiin the tvrroil>-ra®^iS sdwp last month to three 
or four inches distatii*. * • » •» r 

V i* - ' t' jf> 

Spinach and Beet*. 

■Sow spinach forasnccessionel crop in May arid Jobe: it 
will yet succeed, and may be sriWn any fime this month. 

Where a constant supply of this plant is required, you should 
sow some seed once a fortnight,?^ the spring sowing* soon 
run up for seed ; ob|erving the round-leaved spinach is still the 
proper sdrt to sovnov, which may be sqwn either broad-cast 
and raked in, or in shallow drills. 

Hoa the spinach l wbich was sownrin the former month, es¬ 
pecially -that-ef the broad-cast springs, and thin the plants out 
to three, four, or five inches distance. - 

Beets, if omitted sowiug before, may still be sown, x>i tbe 
different sorts, in the early part of this month.—See March, 
&c. 

; * 

Qarlick, ShaUete, and Chive*. 

May atill plant garlick, shallots, snd chives, as directed in 
the tyro last months. 

Kidnej^irean*. 

Plant *kidney-heans, of the early lands, the beginning or 
middle qf this month. >lr 

Choose a .compartment of lightish dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold winds, and open tq the sun; 
draw drills an inch deep, aqd.two feet or thirty inches asunder; 
drop the beaas in the drills two inches apart, and draw the 
earth equally over them; do not cover them more than an inch 
deep j for, if cpvered too deep at this earlytime, they are very 
liable, many of them, to rot, especially if much rain falls ; and 
the plants would rise Ain and straggling; and for the same 
reason "should, at this 6me,»plant theta principally in settled 
dry weather. 

AbonUbe middle or twentieth to theiatter part of this mob A, 
may plant kidney-beans for a first main crop ; the proper ‘Sort* 
are the speckled dwarfs, dun coloured, Battersea, and tenter- 
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/mry dwarfs j allotting tbem a free situation and lightish good 
ground; and planted in drills an,inch deep and drills two feet 
and half asunder. 

Asparagus. 

Fork asparagus beds whichfcre not yet done. Let this work 
be finished the first week in this month, for the buds or young 
shoots will now be forming below in great forwardness.—Sec 
March. 

Kake the beds smooth immediately after they are forked. 

Asparagus may yet be planted where required, for the plants 
will now take root very freely; but let this work be finished 
by the middle of tiie month, ior these plants will not succeed 
well if planted later. 

Let the same method be observed in planting them as men¬ 
tioned in the former months. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants 
for new plantations, where required, o. for forcing.—See Aspa- 
raguslsxit month. 

Dressing and. planting Artichokes. 

Where artichokes were not dressed and slipped last month, 
it should now be done, for they will now have made their 
spring shoots, which will be shot up a little height through the 
ground. 

Let the same method be observed in dressing them, as di¬ 
rected in March. 

l’lant artichokes where wanted; they will yet succeed and 
have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant them soon 
in the month.—See March. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in an open 
situation, and lay some good rotten dung thereon, and dig it in 
a proper depth. Let young plants be procured and prepared 
as in last month, and set in rows, four fe^i. and half asunder, 
and not less than two feet, nor more than a yard distance from 
each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 

Cabbages and Savoys. 

Now transplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage plants 
yet remaining in their winter beds, or ali that you intend plant¬ 
ing out finally this spring, for the summer and autumnal crops . 
and let it be done the beginning, 01 as soon as possible this 
month, that they may get good root before dry weather seta in j 
give the plants a little water as soon as planted. 
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Draw up smne earth about the stems of former-planted for¬ 
ward cabbage plants; it will strengthen them and greatly en¬ 
courage their growth. 

Sow cabbage and savoy seeds, to raise some plants both for 
a succession of young summer cabbages, and a general supply 
of full cabbages and savoys for autumn use, and a full winter 
crop; the same sorts mentioned last month are proper. Let 
these seeds be sown, each sort separately, in an open situation, 
aud rake them in equally. 

Sow also some sugar-loaf, and Yorkshire, or other quick- 
hearting cabbages to plant for summer coleworts. 

Some of the cabbage and savoy plants which were sown in 
February and March, for a succession of young summer and 
autumn cabbages, uad a forward autumn crop of savoys, should 
be thinned out and pricked into nursery-beds, to get strength 
before they are planted out for good. 

Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad : preparing beds of good earth about tliret- feet 
and a half wide, in an open situation. Let the largest plants 
be drawn out regularly from the sc^d-bed, a a ! pi int them in 
the beds prepared for them, at four or five inches distance, every 
way. Water them immediate!'', and repeat it occasionally in 
dry *eather. 

The smaller plants which are left in the seed-bed should be 
cleared from weeds; then give them a good watering, to settle 
the earth about their roots, loosened in drawing out the others; 
they will then grow strong, and in two or three weeks be in 
fine order for transplantation. 

Bute.- Cole. 

Sow curled bore-cole, sometimes called brown cole and green 
cole, for there are two principal soits, one green and the other 
of a dark red or brown colour, are a sort of loose cabbage or 
open eolevvort kind, as they never dose, or turn in their leaves 
to form any close head, and are excellent for winter and 
spring. 

These greens arc greatly esteemed for their being so very 
hardy as almost to resist the severest cold j and they boil very 
green and tender, and eat extremely sweet, both in their large 
top-heads, and the sprouts which arise from the sides of the 
•talks, which naturally run up tall, and furnish, besides the top- 
liead, numerous side sprouts, their whole length, next spring. 

The seed may be sown any time this month; the earlier it is 
*o«*o now, the more time the plants will have to grow strong 
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and tall, both to produce large head-, ami great abuudauce of 
side sprouts ; but for a more particular account, see the work 
of March and May. 


Cauliflowers. 

The early cauliflower plants under hand-glasses should have 
earth drawn up to their sLems. This will be of great service 
in promoting a strong forward growth. 

The hand or bell-glasses may‘till be continued over these 
plants on nights, and cold wet weather: but in warm days, 
and when I'icro are warm rains, Pt them be at such times ex¬ 
posed to the free air bi.. when the plants are considerably 
advanced in growth, the glasses should be raised proportiona- 
bly high on props ; first drawing a border of earth, two or three 
inches high, or more, round each plant; then place the props 
upon that, and set the glasses on the props ; but toward the 
cad of this month, or beginning of t xt, if the plants aie giown 
"onsiderably large, the glasses should be taken entirely away. 

Where any of the winter standing- cauliflower plants in 
frames, bordcs, ike. were not finished planting out last month, 
fi t it now be done as there directed. 

Young cauliflower plants i aised from ‘-.red sown last month, 
should now be pricked out into nursery-!.,.ds, or some in a hot¬ 
bed, to forward them for final transplanting.—See March. 

The cauliflower plants which note raised from seed early 
this spring, should be planted out for good, some of the strong¬ 
est about the latter- end of this month, and the rest in May 
and June. 

Make choice of a piece of good ground for them in a free 
situation ; some good rotten dung should be spread over the 
piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two feet or thirty 
inches distant from each other every way. 

Water them immediately after they arc planted : and in dry 
weather repeat the waterings frequently till the plants have 
taken good root: they will produce some miduiing heads in 
July, Sfc. 

Broccoli. 

Sow broccoli the beginning or middle, and towards the lat¬ 
ter end of this month, to come in for autumn, winter, and early 
spring supply ; choose some early purple, to come in for au¬ 
tumn, aud late purple to stand the winter, and a proportional 
supply of the white or emlillov' et bioccoli; sow them in an 
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open space of light rich ground, each sort separate, and rake 
them in evenly; the plants will soon come np, and be fit t« 
plant out in June. 

If any early plants were raised in the former months for au¬ 
tumn use and beginning of winter, let some of them be now 
pricked out into nursery-beds, to get strength for planting out 
finally early in June, &c.—See that article in the work of the 
last and following months. 

Now, early in this month, mark for seed some of the best 
spring-heading broccoli, if not done in March, and permitted 
to remain for seeding; ripening in August. 

Onions and Leehs. 

Onions and leeks may be yet sown the beginning of the month, 
for they will not succeed well if sown later, but especially 
the onions, which will not bulb effectually: or may now 
sow onions on a light, poorish soil, to produce small bulbs 
for pickling. 

For the method of preparing the ground and sowing thes 
seeds, sec Onions and Lucks last month. 

Celery. 

Tin. young celery plants, which were sown in February or 
March for an early crop, will he fit to prick out now, some in 
the beginning, and others toward the middle or latter end of 
this month, into a nursery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot¬ 
bed, to bring them forwarder. 

Prepare a spot of rich ground, form it into three or four feet 
wide beds, and rake the surface smooth; then thin out a 
quantity of the best plants from the seed-bed, and plant them 
into the above, at about three inches distance ; or may also 
prick some of the earliest into a moderate hot-bed, to forwad 
them : then give a moderate wat ’ring, and repeat it at times 
till the plants have taken fresh root. 

The plants should remain in these beds a month or six weeks, 
to get strength before they are planted out finally into the 
trenches. 

As these early sown plants, after they become fit for use, 
will not continue long before they will run up for seed, there 
should not be any larger quantity of them raised or planted 
out. 

Sow some celery seed in the first or second week of this 
month, to raise some plants for a general crop, and to succeed 
those which were sown in Match. 
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Dig for tiiis purpose a bed of rich lHit earth, and make the 
surface even ; soiv the seed thereon moderately thick, and rake 
it in lightly: and in dry weather give frequent moderate 
waterings, both before and after the plants come up, which being 
very essential, should not be omitted. 

Sowing Cardoons. 

Where cardoons are required and if the sowing of them was 
omitted last month, it may be done the beginning of this} ob¬ 
serving the same method as directed in March. 

And for their farther culture, see the work of May, June, 
and July. 

Carrots and I'arsneps. 

Carrots may yet be sown for a full crop; but in order to have 
tolerable sized roots in some reasonable time in summer, let the 
seed be sown the beginning of the month. 

Where, however, a supply of youn n carrots arc required, it 
is proper to perforin two different sowings this month; the 
first sowing should be in the beginning, and the second towards 
the latter end of the month. 

I’arsneps may also still be sown in the beginning or mid¬ 
dle of this month; but if sown later, the crop will not 
succeed well, at leas’ not to have large swelling roots in full 
growth. 

For the method of sowing both carrots and parsneps see the 
u ork of March. 

Sowing Nasturtiums. 

Sow nasturtium-seed : draw a drill or drills, about an inch 
deep, and a yard asunder, or a single drill under any fence, 
be. on which to train the plants in their running growth; sow 
the seed moderately thin, and cover it in regularly with the 
earth.—See March. 


Sowing Pot-herbs, Sfc. 

Thyme and sweet-marjorum should now be sown, if not done 
last month : also savory and hyssop. 

Choose a spot of light rich earth for these seeds, and having 
dug the ground evenly, and divided it into compartments, sow 
the seeds on the surface, each sort separate, and rake them in 
lightly ; or may sown in small drills, as observed in March. 

Parsley, chervil, and coriander, may yet be sown ; draw 
shallow drills for thes esceds; sow them in the drills, each 
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sort separate, moderately thick, and cover them with earth 
about a quarter to half au inch deep. 

Sow borage and bugloss where wanted ; also clary, angelica, 
lovage, scurvy-grass, carraway, and carduus ; bnrnet, sorrel, 
and marigolds, fennel and dill, may likewise be sown now, the 
beginning, middle, or any time this month, each sort separately, 
in any beds or border of common earth, either sown on the 
surface, and raked in evenly, or in shallow drills, six inches to 
a foot asunder. 

Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 

Plant rooted slips of balm, penny-royal, and chamomile, &c. 
in the herbary, or places where they are to remain, six to eight 
or nine inches distance. 

Mint succeeds very well, planted any time this month ; the 
method of planting it now is both by slipping the young plants, 
and by cuttings of the stalks. 

Sy young plants.—Proceed to some old mint beds, and slip 
off a proper quantity of the strongest young shoots that are 
about from three or four to live or six inches Lig'i, drawing them 
up carefully with a little root to each slip, then plant them iu 
rows, allowing six inches between each row ; and let them be 
set ibout four inches apn’t in tnc lines. Water them as soon 
as they are planted, and repeat it frequently iu dry weather, till 
the plants are well rooted : and they will soon advance in quick 
growth, for plentiful use all the summer, and to gather for dry¬ 
ing, &c. 

By cuttings.—When the spring shoots in the old beds, &c. 
have advanced from about six to ten or fifteen inches high, cut 
off a quautity, and divide them into lengths of about half a 
foot j plant them in rows as above directed, and give a good 
watering : they will readily grow and multiply exceedingly. 

Root-slips of tansey and tarragon may yet be planted j like¬ 
wise pot-mavjorum, buruet, chives, and sorrel. 

They should be planted where they are to remain ; allowing 
eight or nine inches distance between plant and plant. 

Plant top slips of sage ; they will grow freely. 

Let the slips be now of the young shoots of last summer, those 
of the same year not being fit till next month or June , slipping 
off a quantity of about five, six, or seven inches in length, and 
plant them in a shady border, at four or five inches distance, 
inserting them into the earth almost to their tops ; water them 
frequently in dry weather. They will make ‘good plants by 
August or September ; and may then be takeu up, and planted 
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in beds of good earth, at ten or twelve inches distance every 
way. 

Thyme, hyssop, savory, and winter-marjoram, grow freely 
from side-slips or cuttings, planted, any time this month j or 
by slipping the roots and top together, or divided into rooted 
off-sets, planting and managing the whole i t the same manner 
as above directed for the sage. 

This is also still a good spusou to plant and to propagate by 
slips, lavender, for its flowers to distil, &c. also rue, rosemary, 
and lavender-cotton, in smaller porticos, for domestic occasions : 
all propagated by small branch slips or cuttings of the young 
wood ; and may also plant wormwood. 

Let the slips or cuttings la. suoo'a of ia^t summer, four or 
five to six or eight inel.es long. Plant them in a shady border, 
about six inches asunder, and each about half way in the 
ground. Let them be frequently watered. In September they 
may be taken up, and planted where they are to remain, allow¬ 
ing them a foot distance. 

Note .—Rooted full plants of all the above herbs and aro¬ 
matics, may also ue planted now for immediate occasions. 

Capsicums, Love apples, and Basil. 

Sow capsicum and love-apples for their fruit to pickle, and 
for soups, &c. also basil, If omitted last mouth, the beginning 
or middle of this, being still a proper season for that work, 
sowing them in a hot-bed, as directed in Marc/' 

Turnips. 

Turnips may be sown any time this month for a fall sun...ter 
crop ; this seed is of a quick growth, and the plants will appear 
a few days after the seed is sown. 

Let tliis seed be sown in an open spot of ground, moderately 
tkiu and as equalb’ as possible ; tread it down regularly, and 
rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Hoe and thin the early turnips which were sown the two 
former months, leaving the plants seven or eight inches distant 
from each other. 

Scorzonera and Salsafy. 

Sow scorzonera and sakafy about the middle of this month, 
for the principal crop. Those which are sown earlier than 
that time, are apt to run up for seed before the roots acquire 
their due size, especially the scorzonera, and arc thereby ren¬ 
dered melees. 
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Sow flicm separately, in open situations, and rake them in, 
or sown in drills, six or eight inches asunder. 

They will require thinning in Mayor June to five or six inches 
distance, and the roots will attain perfection in autumn, and 
continue good all winter till spring following; are by many 
much esteemed, both to boil and eat like young carrots, and in 
soups, &c. and the salsafy likewise for its young top-shoots in 
spring. 


Purslane. 

Purslane may be sown now, if warm dry weather, on a bed of 
light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it either in drills 
six inches asunder, or evenly on the surface, and rake it in 
lightly.and regular. Water the bed often in dry weather, and 
shade it from the hot sun till the plants arc come tip, and have 
gotten a little strength. 

But if cold or very wet weather, sow some either in a hot¬ 
bed, under shelter of glasses, or in a warm dry border, and 
defended from cold, &c. 

This plant being of a moist cold nature, is by many people 
much esteemed to use in summer salads. 

Leans. 

Plant more beans: this should be done at two or three dif- 
erent times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days be¬ 
tween each time of plrnting; in order thereby to have a 
plentiful regular supply of young beans in good perfection. 

The l.oug-poddcd beans are a proper kind to plant at this 
time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer; it is also a very 
fine eating bean, if gathered while young; and is a very profit¬ 
able bearer for the use of a family. They may be planted any 
time this month, allowing the distance of two feet and half, or 
a yard between the rows. 

The Windsor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any of the 
arge kinds of beans, n...y yet be planted. 

Let these be also planted in rows, a yard at least asunder. 

But in planting the above, or any other large kind of beans, if 
you allow the distance of three feet and a half between the rows, 
you might then have a row of savoys between, planted next 
month, or June; and if four feet asunder, may plant two rows 
either of those or spring-sown cabbages, to come in for autumn 
and winter service. 

Ihe white-blossom beans are great favourites with many 
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people; they may also be planted ar time this month. Let 
the i oivs be two feet and a half asunder. 

These beans are but small, but uone excel them for eating 
whilst young j and they are plentiful bearers, for their stalks 
are generally loaded with pods, from the very bottom to the 
top. 

Any other sorts of beans required to inciease the vanety, 
may now be planted. 

Draw earth to the steins of all sorts of beans which are come 
up; this should be done when the plants are from about three 
to four or five inches li'gh, and it will greatly strengthen and 
forward tlu-lr growth. 

Peas. 

Sow peas to succeed those sown in March. Where a con¬ 
stant supply of peas are required, there should be some sown at 
.east every fortnight or three weeks. 

The marrowfat and Spanish im itto, being of the large 
kinds, arc both very fine eating peas and great bearers, and air 
very proper ki .is to sow at this season ; likewise the ronneivai 
is a fine, large pea for a late crop ; but any other of the large 
kind of peas may be sown any time this month. 

The hot-spurs, or any of the smaller kinds of peas are also 
proper to be sown now, if required : also any of the dwarf 
sorts; for most so.,s will succeed if sown any time in this 
month. 

Draw earth to such rows of peas which are come up and ad¬ 
vanced a little height. This will strengthen the plants, and 
forward them greatly in their growth. 

The earthing should always be performed for the fiist, time 
when the plants are about three or four inches high. 

Set sticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This should be done wlieu the plants are about five or 
six inches high, observing to have sticks of a proper height, 
that is, for the marrowfat and other large peas, they should he 
six or seven feet high ; but those of four or fi' - feet will do 
for the hot-spurs, and other small sorts of peas, placing one 
row of sticks to each row of peas, 

Potido . 

* Potatos may yet be successfully planted, if it was omitted 
in the last month; but they should h» planted the first or se¬ 
cond week in thte month, that they may attain good perfection 
for use forward in autumn, and full growth by October. 
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Note. —However, I have planted potato: so late as the lat¬ 
ter end of this month, and have had very fine autumn crops; 
and have sometimes planted in May, ana beginning of June, 
and have also had tolerable good success. But l could not ad¬ 
vise this late planting for any general practise j only that in 
case the, ground intended for planting cannot be sooner got 
ready, or if any casual delay or omission, may venture to plant 
them with tolerable hopes of a good full crop, fit to take up 
about Michaelmas. 

However, the beginniug and middle of this month is not 
too late to plant full crops, with expectation of a plentiful pro¬ 
duction in good perfection. 

For the method of planting these roots, see the work of 
March. 

Destroy Weeds. 

Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from seed in 
every part of the garden. The utmost diligence should be used 
to destroy them while they are young, before they get the start 
of the crops; especially towards the micTdle and latter end of 
this month, when, if a forward season, they will bo advancing 
in rapid growth. 

Fay pauicular regard, at that time, to your small crops j as 
onions, carrots, parsneps, and the like ; weeds grow much 
quicker than they do; and if they are not weeded in time, ei¬ 
ther by small hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds will soon 
overtop the plants, and occasion much labour and trouble to 
dear them. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the ground 
between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
and other crops that stand wide, to destroy the weeds. 

A large piece of ground may soon be gone over with a hoe, 
when the . weeds are small; bat when they are permitted to 
grow large, it requires double labour to destroy them. 

Sea-Cabbage. 

May yet sow seed of the sea-cabbage, as directed last month, 
if then omitted. 

Or, where required, may also transplant year-old plants, 
now advancing in shoots, 'either from seed-beds, or former 
pricked-out beds, or transplanted rows, &c. and planted for a 
crop where wanted, in bedr finally to remain.—See March 
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Gourds and Pumpkins. 

Now you may sow the seeds of gourds and pumpkins.—bee 
the List of Plants. 

The fruit of these plants being sometimes used, both when 
quite young, and in their more advanced and mature growth, 
for culinary purposes, a few may be raised for these occasions. 

With respect to sowing the seeds of any of the above sorts, 
it is to be observed, that, in order to bring the plants forward' 
to produce fruit as soon as possible, and to ripen early in au¬ 
tumn, they must be sown in a hot-bed, cither under a frame 
and lights, or in a smaller 1 ot-bed for one or more hand or 
lieil glasses, &c. earthing the bed five or six inches thick; and, 
in either of which, sow the seed about half an inch to near an 
inch deep, and directly put on the glasses, observing also, to 
throw a mat, &c. over tin. bed on nights. When the plants 
appear, give plenty of air every dav, by raising the glasses; 
for they must be brought by degrees to bear the open air fully, 
to harden and ^ r epare them for transplanting in May. 

But these seeds should not be sown until about the middle 
or third week in the month 5 and they will be ready to trans¬ 
plant by the third or fourth week, in May, whir 1 is as soon as 
they can generally thrive in the full open air. 

But if required *0 have any of the curious sorts of these 
plants to produce ripe fruit as early as possible, sow the seed 
as above, about the middle of the month, either in the places 
where they are to remain, upon holes of hot dung, covering 
them with hand-glasses until the end of May, or may be raised 
in a hot-bed, as before directed, and planted out under hand¬ 
glasses ; or for want of such, plant them close under a warm 
fence in May. 

But for the method of their further culture and proper places 
to plant them in finally, see the work of May. 

However, as to the common pumpkin, it being rather too 
rampant to raise as above, and is more adviseable to sow it in 
May, in the place where the plauts are to remain; as may 
likewise any of the gourd kinds.—See May. 
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Planting Fruit Trees. 

Feu it ticca may yet he planted where required. The sorts 
which will now succeed arc apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 
But rather than lose a season, you may also venture so plant 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, or any other sorts of fruit 
trees; foi most sorts will yet take root tolerably well, though 
probably they will not shoot so freely, nor be able to resist the 
drought in the summer so well .as those which were plauted a 
month or two sooner. Observing, however, that where late 
planting is from some cause unavoidable, and having a previous 
knowledge thereof, it would in that case be highly proper to 
take up the trees some time before, to check their shooting, 
and lay them by the roots in a trench of earth, till they can be 
planted. 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 
kind of fruit trees, now, let them be planted the first or second 
v.crk in the month, if possible, for they will not take root so 
well, nor grow prosperously, it planted later. 

When they arc planted, let every three have a large water¬ 
ing ; it will cause the earth to settle in close among their roots, 
and prepare them for striking forth fresh fibres. Let the 
waterings be repeated in dry weather, about once a week or 
fortnight. 

New planted trees in general, but particularly such as aie 
planted late in the spring, should be frequently watered in dry 
weather ; but once in a week or ten days, or thereabouts, will 
be often enough. In doing this, give a sufficieBt watering to 
reach the roots effectually ; anu let their heads be sometimes 
watered as well as thtir root*. 

To preserve the earth moist about the roots of new-planted 
trees, let some mulch be spread on the surface of the ground, 
round their stems: this vyill keep out the effects of sun and 
wind, and the earth will retain a due moisture, with the assis¬ 
tance of a moderate watering now and then. 

j Destroy Insects on Fruit Trees. 

Insects often do much damage to fruit trees, if not prevent¬ 
ed. This is tiie time they begin to breed on the buds, leaves. 
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;mi] new advancing shoots of young (ices, and also fre¬ 
quently on those of older growth, t'roper means should be 
used to destroy them in time, before they spread over the ge¬ 
neral branches. 

Wall trees, in particular, more especially [teaches and nec¬ 
tarines, &c. being the most liable to thei. depredations, should 
he frequently looked over. 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of these trees to have 
a crumply, deformed appearance, clammy, &c. it is a certain 
sign of insefets. Let the worst of these leaves be taken off as 
soon as they appear: and if the ends of any of the yonng shoots 
are also attacked, prune .way such infected parts : and if 
furnished with a garden watering engine, it would lie greatly 
serviceable therewith to dash the branches with water in, dry 
weather ; which, and the other above precautions, if proceeded 
to in time, will do a great deal in preventing the mischief from 
spreading considerably. 

Or where wall trees arc much infested, first pull off all the 
curled or crumpled leaves; then get some tobacco-dust, and 
scatter some of it over all llie branches, but most on those 
places where the insects are troublesome. This, should be 
■ trevved over the trees on a morning, and let it remain. It 
rill greatly diminish flic tennin, and not iuiure the leates or 
fruit. 

But fruit trees are also sometimes attacked by insects of the 
caterpillar tiibe, contained numerously in a minute cmbiyo state 
in small webs, deposited on the branches, he. animated by the 
heat of the weather, soon over-run and devour the young leaves, 
whereby neither the trees nor fruit prosper in growth , which 
should therefore be attended to occasionally, especially in young 
trees, picking off the webs, he. before they animate cousidei- 
ably; and if accommodated with a wateringengine, above sug¬ 
gested, might [day the water strongly upon the trees; so as, in 
the whole, to diminish the increase and spreading depredations 
of the vermin as much as possible 

Finish all Pruning. 

All winter pruning that still remains to be done should now 
^>c wholly completed in all kinds ot wall and espalier trees, 
and others, as soon as possible, especially in the forward-blos¬ 
soming wall trees, &c. as apricots, peaches, nectarines, which 
will be considerably advamed in blossom buds, and p'obably 
ome in full bloom, and thticforc should be forwarded in the 
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pruning with particular care finishing the whole early iu this 
month. 

Likewise in cherries, plums, pears, and apples, that still 
remain unpruned, loose no timdfnow in forwarding that work, 
first the cherries and [hums, then the pears and apples. 

And any vines and figs not'pruned, giv# particular attention 
to, have these finished as soon as possible, in the beginning or 
middle of this month at farthest. 


Propagating Vines. v 

May still plant cuttings of vines to raise a supply of new 
plants; and for the method, see the work of March. 

Vines are also propagated by layers; and it is not yet too 
late to lay them ; observing that the one or two years’ shoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four inches 
deep in the earth, together sometimes, where convenient, with 
that part of the branch the shoots proceed from, leaving about 
three buds of the young shoots out of the ground. 

They will be well-rooted by Michaelmas ; then they may be 
separated from the old plants, and planted ether in a nursery- 
bed for a year or two, or where they are finally to remain. 

Begin the Snmm. > -dressing of Vines. 

Vines against the walls should be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, if a forward 
season, be advancing in numerous spring shoots, and the useless 
ones should be displaced. 

In looking over the vines, observe, at this time to displace 
only such shoots as appear to be absolutely useless; there 
generally arises many small shoots from the old branches; but 
as these, from the old wood, seldom produce grapes the same 
year, therefore let most of them be rubbed off dose, except in 
such places where a supply of new wood is, or wiffupparently 
be wanted, which should be well attended to, and leave for the 
present all the shoots which arise from the last year’s wood, 
or same year's beurers : tint where two shoots arise from one 
eye, take the worst away, the remaining one'will grow stronger, 
and its fruit be superior in proportion. 

Let it be observed, that this dressing or displacing of useless 
shoots is at this early time to lie performed chiefly with the 
finger and thumb, rubbing the shoots off close. 

The useless shoots being cleared away, the useful ones, when 
of due length, should be tiaincd close to the wall, in a regular 
manner, so that each may equally enjoy the advantage of the 
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sun auil air, to promole its growth, together with that of the 
fruit. 

Ry the above early regulating the grape vines, the bundles 
of grapes will advance freely in their proper growth, larger, 
more regular, and ripen sooneftn greater perfection, than when 
the vines are suffered to run intc^onfusi 1 ; besides, the work 
can be performed considerably sooner, a:.d with much greater 
requisite correctness, regularity, ami essential effect, both to the 
vines, and prosperity of the fruit. 

The vine* in the vineyard should now have stakes placed to 
them. If it was not done before, let this be doh©fhe beginning 
of the month. 

Fix the stakes firmly in tin ground ; then let the vines be 
tied to them neatly, and at regular distauccs. 

The ground between the rows of vineyard-vines should bo 
kept perfectly free from n eeds ; for keeping the surface of the 
ground quite clean between the vines in this order of culture, 
proves of particular advantage in promoting a forward or free 
growth in the advancing young fruit. 

Therefore, v’.en weeds make their appearance, let the hoe 
be applied to them in a dry day, and destroy them before they 
arrive at any considerable growth. 


Protecting the Blossoms, 4<-\ of Wall Trees from Frost. 

Continue to defend the blossoms and young fruit on wall 
trees, particularly those of the choice sorts of apricots, peach¬ 
es, and nectarines, as in February and March- 

Where the sheltering of thesatrees is practised, 't siinvld be 
continued occasionally all this mouth ; foi although there may 
happen to be some fine warm days and nights yet the weather 
i* sometimes so very inconstant at this season, that we often 
have such severe hard frosts as to prove the destruction of the 
blossoms and young fruit on such of the above trees as are fully 
exposed. 

Therefore in unfavourable springs, when appem anceof frosty 
nights, &c. the shelter should be continued occasionally with 
mats, &c. till the fruit is as large as the end of a little huger; 
and even then they are not always past danger, as is often ex¬ 
perienced. 

They might be protected either with mats every cold night, 
and taken down in fine mornings, or. in default of these, with 
dirge nets, to remain day and night: if cuttings of ever-greens 
are used, as laurel, yew, &c. as advised last month, let them 
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also remain constantly, till the fruit is past danger.— Sec Fe¬ 
bruary and March. 

Rubbing off the useless Buds of Wall Trees. 

Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, aboil 
the latter end of this montllf and rub off the new advancing 
ill-placed fore-right shoot-buds, end other irregular growths, 
and such young shoots as are evidently useless or unnecessary. 

That is to say, alt shoots which arc produced directly fore¬ 
right, on the fpnt of the branches, should be rubbed off close. 
And, likewise, all such shoots as arise in parts of the tree, 
where they are evidently not wanted, and such as are situated 
in places where they cannot be regularly trained to the wall, 
should also at this time be displaced, or others thinned, where 
greatly superabundant. 

But let it be observed that all regular-placed side-shoots and 
leaders, and such others which are anywise properly situated 
for laying in, must be left'; and should when of a due length, 
in the two succeeding months, be trained to the wall, close and 
in a regular manner. 

For more particulars respecting the summer-dressing of these 
trees, see May and June. 

Thinning Wall-Frwit. 

Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees, especially where they are in clusters, and the young fruit 
a little advanced in growth nearly as big as the largest peas or 
the end of a little finger, which they sometimes are, in forward 
springs, by the latter end of this month, which will be time 
enough to begin that work. 

Observe, iu thinning them, to leave the most promising and 
best shaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit so close together, 
as, in their advancing growth, io thrust one another off the 
branched. 

Begin at one side of ihj tree, and look over the branches 
regularly one by one; and single out in each branch the fruit 
which you would leave at proper distances, and let all the rest 
on that branch be cleared away ; then go to the next and so 
proceed from branch to branch, in a regular manner—See next 
month. 

The young green fruit thinned off as above may generally 
be saved for tarts, for which they are excellent; and will now 
be highly acceptable for that occasion. . 
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Grafting. 

Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 

The sorts which will yet succeed are some of the iate kinds 
of apples, pears, and’plums; but they nust be grafted the 
beginning of the month , for thej will no. succeed well if done 
later tlia'n that time. 

Of the new-grafted Trees. 

New-grafted trees should now b . often looked over to see if 
the clay keens close about the grafts ; it lining apt to crack, and 
sometimes fall oft'. Where yon find it any way defective, so as 
to admit the air and wet to the gr.itt, let the old clay be taken 
off, and add some new in its stead. . 

All those shoots, which rise from the stock below the graft, 
must be taken off constantly as they are produced: these if 
permitted to remain, would rob the graft of nourishment, and 
prevent it shooting freely. 

New-budded Trees. 

Look also over new-budded trees, that is to say, those that 
were budded last summer; they will now begin to advance in 
their first shoots, proceeding immediately from the inocula'ed 
bud, which, having remained dormant from its insertion in the 
stock last summer till this season, will now push forth each one 
strong shoot, to form the beginning of the future new tree of the 
desired sort. Examine, therefore, the young shoots, and look 
with a careful eye for insects, which sometimes attack them, if 
very dry weather. If the leaves curl up, insects are flic ,mse 
of it; and, if not prevented, will spoil the shoots in their first 
growth. Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off; it will 
prevent the mischief spreading farther. 

Suffer no shoots to remain that come from the stock. 
Let them be taken off as often as they shoot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw nourishment from the bud-shoots of 
inoculation. 


Strawberry Beds. 

Strawberry beds should now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants should be con¬ 
stantly cleared away as they advance. But where new planta¬ 
tions are wonted, let some of the first produced runners remain 
(ill June to form young plants, then to be transplanted, as di¬ 
rected in that month. 
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Water the oeds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry weather* 
towards the latter end of the month, when they begin to ad¬ 
vance for bloom ; for, if they are not supplied with that ar¬ 
ticle, in a dry time, the fruit will be smaller, and of less abun¬ 
dant production. 


Early Fruits in forcing. 

Let the same care be taken of the early fruits of t all kinds 
now in forcing, as directed last month and February. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN 


Tender Annual Flower Plants. 

Make a new hot-bed, wherein either to sow seed, or trans¬ 
plant young plants of the best kindsASf the early raised tender 
annuals, which were sown in February, or beginning or any 
tor.; in March. 

Such as cockscombs, tricolors, double balsams, and globe- 
amaranthus, egg-plant, double stramonium sensitive-plant, 
and diamond ficoidcs, or ice-plant, and jmarvel of Peru, 
&c. 

Where these curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they must, at this time, be brought for¬ 
ward, by the assistance of a regular and due degree of hot-bed 
heat under frames and glasses; and where that is properly at¬ 
tended to, the plants will be large and beabtiful by the middle 
or latter end of June, or the beginning of July. 

Therefore such of those tender annuals as were raised by 
sowing at the end of February, or any time last month, should 
now have another hot-bcii, in which to prick or plant them to 
forward their growth as above; and as directions are given in 
March, that such of these tender plants as were raised early be 
pricked out from the seed-bed, in a new hot-bed, three or four 
inches asunder, and which distance being sufficient room for 
them to grow for ^)out three, weeks or a month, when they will 
be so far advanced in their 'growth as to interfere with each 
oiler; they must then be allowed a greater distance, either by 
transplanting the whole, or bv thinning and removing some of 
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them into another fresh hot-bed, which may be made any time 
in tins month, as yon shall see occasion, in regard to the growth 
of the plants. , 

Make the hot-bed for the above purpose of the best hot dung, 
such as has been first very well prepared ; and let the bed be 
made two feet and a half high, and set ;■ frame and glasses 
thereon, raising the lights behind to pass ■'{[ the rank steam. 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the earth; 
this must be light and rich, not sifted, but very well broken 
with the spade and fiands, an ’ mu?; be laid six or seven inches 
thick on every part within the frame ; and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours it will then be in a right 
condition to receive the plains. 

The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants, either 
wholly, or part of them in a regular thinning order, very care¬ 
fully out of their present bed, with a ball of earth, or as much 
as will conveniently adhere about their roots, and plant them 
in the new bed about six inches d'lSU.A each way ; or some 
also in pots singly, and plunged in the hot-bed ; then give the 
whole a light watering, to settle the earth properly about their 
roots; directly put on the glasses, and let the plants be sha¬ 
ded from the sun till they have taken fresh root, by throwing a 
single mat over the glasses at those hours when the sun is so 
powerful as to occasion the plants to flag. Observe to raise 
the glasses behind a i.ttle way every day, to let the steam of 
the bed pass freely off; and if there should be much steam in 
the bed, let the glasses be also raised a little at one corner 
a-nights, and hang a mat before the place; and when the plants 
have struck fresh root, and begin to push, let them have ah ad¬ 
mitted freely every mild and calm day, to strengthen them, by 
raising the upper ends of the lights one to two or three inches; 
but must be shat down every night, provided there be no great 
steam; and let the glasses be always covered every night with 
mats. 

Remember to refresh the plants often with moderate wa¬ 
terings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 

When the plants-havc advanced iif height near to the glasses, 
hen let the frames be raised at bottom, about six inches, in 
irder to give them full liberty to shoot; and according as the 
dants rise higher, continue to raise the frame in proportion, 
a the manner as directed in the work of next month. At each 
ime of raising the frame, observe to clore up the vacancy below, 
»y nailing mats to the bottom of the frame. 
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For liic pan icular method of managing the above frame, seo 
the work of May. 

The above practise of occasionally raising the frame, 'accord¬ 
ing us the plants advlfncc in height, is only princigijly necessary 
where it may be required to have any particulatiiotger growing 
Sorts of these tender-eqeuaHi drawn op in a strwfg growth and 
tall stature, as was fontierly in much request, such as. the giant 
cockscombs, tricolors, &c. which, sometimes, by that inetfns, 
are run up four to five or six feet high ; and in the cockscombs, 
the stem-crowned by a very Jarge crested flower-head ; hut as 
the culture in drawing these kinds in tall growth being attend¬ 
ed with a great deal of particular care and trouble, it is not 
now so generally practised as formerly, especially as the same 
kinds of plants in moderate growth are more conveniently 
raised, and better adapted for general occasions. 

But where there is the convenience either of a drawing- 
frame, or glass-case, for the purpose of drawing the tall grow¬ 
ing cockscombs, tricolors, and other curious annual plants, jt 
may be effected to greater advantage. 

The drawing-frame is either one entire deepframe, or compos¬ 
ed of two, three, or more different' frames, all of the .same 
length and breadth ; and each about nine or tun inches deep, 
c: -ept the frame of the glasses, md that must be twelve inches 
deep in front and eighteen at tin back : and being all of equal 
dimensions in width and length, made in a very exact manner, 
to fix one to the top of another, appearing^ but one frame, 
when all thus joined ; and are to be made tift of in the follow¬ 
ing iBfnner :~f' 

Begin first with the deepest, frame ; then when the plants 
have leached {he glasses, let the said, frame be taken up, and 
in its place set one of the others, 'and immediately fix the deep • 
est frame upon that, as above ; and their* when .they have 
filled that space, let another frame be added ; 'observing, as 
above, to let the deepest or slop.ag frame be always placed 
uppermost, in order to receive the glasses.—Foe. a description 
of the glass-case for this c •ision,see Ftovqpr Garden of May. 

As to those cockscombs, tricolors, balsams, and the like kiwis, 
which were sown in the middle or latter end of March, they 
will now be ready to prick out. 

They must, in order to bring them forward, be pricked out 
upon a new hqt-bed ; therefore, let one be prepared for them 
the beginning-br middle of this month, making it about two 
feet, or t«o and a half high in dung. Sot on a ii.une, and lay 
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in five or six inches depth of ricli earth ; men removing' the 
plants from the secd-bed, prick them in this at three or four 
inches distance from each other; give t iff m a very moderate 
watering, pgtbou the glasses, and shade the plaats carefully 
from the sub/ they have'taken good root Let the glasses 
be raised every day, as occasion recites, to let the steam out, 
and also to admit fresh air to the plants. , 

These plants are to be managed, in every respect, as direc¬ 
ted above for the early raised plants of the same kinds. 

Sowing any of the above kinds of tender annuals, if omitted 
in the two former months, may still be done : and the plants 
raised from this sowing, may be brought to flower in July, 
August, &c. 

The sorts which you may yet sow are cockscombs, tricolors, 
balsams, globe arnaranthus, egg-plants, and also the ice-plant, 
or any other sorts, observing the same method in sowing as 
directed in February and March. 

Pric.king out and sowing less tender Annuals. 

A slight bot-bcu should also be made now to prick some of 
the second class, or less tender annual plants upon, which were 
raised last month. 

The principal sorts are, marvel of Pern, China-asters, India- 
pinks, ten-weeks stocks, mignonette, French and African mari¬ 
golds, aud chrysanthemums, likewise common balsams, basil, 
capsicums, and lorti-apples, yellow sweet-sultan, persicaria, 
tree-amaranthus, pS’rple arnaranthus, prince's feather amaran- 
thus, love-lies-bleeding arnaranthus, convolvulus major, scarlet 
convolvulus, palma-Christi, scabious, alkekengi or winter cher¬ 
ry, tobacco-plant, zinnia, Indian corn, gourds, &c. all of which, 
if pricked out upon a moderate liot-bed, may be forwarded 
considerably to a. flowering slate. 

Therefore, where convenient, in having a proper snpji.y of 
hot-dung and frames, &c. it is ad vise;* file to nrepftre a moderate 
hot-bed about the middle or any time of this month, to prick 
out a quantity of the^principal sorts of the above make the 
bed Only about two feet thick of dung ; and having set on a 
frame, cartli the lied six inches thick; then draw out of the 
seed-bed some of the strongest plants, and prick them in the 
new bed, three or four inches distant, and give a little wafer ; 
and likewise prick some in pots, placed also ju tl>e hot-bed 
then put on the lights, and allovv’sliade from the sun, till the 
plants have struck root; being careful to admit fresh air daily, 
and icpcatthe vvateiing* occasionally. Or. in default of frames 
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&6. to place over the .above hot-bed, may cover with an awning 
of mats; or also in want of hot-beds, may prick them in a bed 
of natural earth, about- the latter end of the month, fix some 
hoops across, and let the mats be drawn over thfem every night, 
and also occasionally in the day-time, whence weather is very 
cold, by drawing them over the north side particularly, to break 
off the cutting air, and leave the front next the sun open. The 
plants are to remain in these beds about a month, or five or six 
weeks : then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about 
their roots, and planted in the borders, or where they-are to 
remain to flower ; and some of the more curious sorts plant 
also into pots. 

The seeds of French and African marigolds, and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, may yet be sown ; likewise balsams, marvel of Peru, 
China-aster, and India-pink, love-apples, capsicums, ten-week 
stocks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds before mentioned. 
Sec Second Class of Annuals. 

Let the above seeds be sown in a moderate liot-bed, in the 
first or second week of the month ; let the bed be often re¬ 
freshed with light sprinklings of water, both before and after 
the plants appear. Where there is no frame to spare, the beds 
may be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats every 
vght, ai>d in bad weather. When the plants appear, let them 
have a great deal of free sir, by taking the covers entirely off 
every mild day ; but let them be sheltered a-uights, and in bad 
weather, as aforesaid. 

Towards the middle or fatter end of May, the plants will be 
fit to prick out, which must be into beds of light earth in the 
natural groipl ; and when they have stood there a month or 
five weeks, they must be taken up with balls of earth, and plan¬ 
ted in the holders, pots, he. 

Where there is uot the convcnicncy of hot-beds in which to 
sow and raise this class of annual flowers, may sow most of 
them in a warm border; especially towards the middle or latter 
end of the month, or when the weather is become settled and 
warm, or sown in the beginning or middle of the month, 
and defended on cold nights, &e. with mats. ' 

Sowing hardy Annuals. 

Hardy annual flower-seeds may yet be sown in the borders 
and other parts of this garden, in the places where they are to 
remain to flower, and in pots, &c. 

The sorts which will yet succeeidarc, convolvulus major and 
minor, the Tangier and sweet-sc r *<>-' pens, Moldavian balm. 
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white alysson, ryanus, anil nasturtiums likewise lupines, lark¬ 
spur, fios Adonis, and sweet sultans, peppy, hawk-weed, also 
candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella, alkekertgi, Lobcl's catch-fly, 
Venn’s navel-wort and looking-glass, virgin stock, snails, 
liedge-hogs, dateqji liars, scarlet pe£, crow pea, winged pea, 
dwarf and large annual sunflower, jpersu. uia, bclvidcre, and 
lavatcras, oriental mallow, strawberry spinach, xeranthemuin, 
and all other kinds of hardy annuals —Sec the List of Plant*. 

Let the above hardy annual seeds be sown in small patches 
in the borders, beds, pots, &c. to r< main in the manner men¬ 
tioned in the two former months; or some virgin stocks may 
be sown in a drill for an edginc 

Let them be frequently vv.u red in dry weather, both before 
and after the plants come tip. 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 
weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned where they 
have risen too thick; observing to clear away the weakest, and 
leave the strongest plants standing; allowing each kind, accord¬ 
ing to its size, fu' 1 room to grow’. 

For example, most of the sorts, except the sun-flower and 
persicaria, &c. should be left several in each patch, some more, 
some less, according to their nature of growth : but leave, only 
one plant of the sun flower, persicaria, anil b. ividere, in each 
patch; and of the b-’ateras, oriental mallow, and strawberry 
spinach, leave only two or three plants in each place. 

Any of the smaller.or moderate growing kinds of the above 
annuals may also be sown in pots, as scarlet and sweet peas, 
candy-tuft, lupines, larkspurs, ten-week stocks,'mignonette, 
virgin-stock, convolvulus minor, &c. 

Ten-week* Stocks and Mignonette. 

May now sow ten-weeks stocks and mignonette in any warm 
border, or bed of light earth, or in pots, ike. for transplanting, 
sowing either on the suiface separately nail raked in evenly, 
or covered in lightly with fine earth; or may sow them thin in 
drills; they will soon come np, and be fit for transplantation in 
May and June; or some of each of these may he sown in small 
patches in the borders, and in pots, Ike. to remain; and the 
plants thinned, especially the stocks, to three or four in each 
patch. 

Care of Hyacinths and ofhc T choice Flowers. 

Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuses and anemones, will now 
6c coming fast into bloom 
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The inoiv curious and valuable varieties of these flowers, 
which are planted together in bods, deserve particular care. 
Heavy rains, cutting or strong winds, and sharps frosts, would 
do them much harm; and the sun if permitted to shine upon 
them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers in a short 
time. If they are therefore screened from all these occasion¬ 
ally, by a covering of hoops and mats, it will not only preserve 
the beauty of the flowers, but will continue them longer in 
bloom. The hoop must be kept constantly over the beds; and 
the mats, or canvas, always in readiness, in order for drawing 
on whenever it is necessary for the defence of the flowers. Ob¬ 
serving, the hoops or arches should now be erected higher, to 
admit of viewing the flowers more readily, which may be effect¬ 
ed by nailing them to stakes arranged at a due distance on each 
side of the beds. 

When the plants are in bloom, let tiie mats be drawn over 
the hoops every sunny day, about nine or ten o’clock, and let 
them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and then take 
them off again. 

The mats should also be drawn on at all times when it rains 
aard, and when the winds are strong, for such weather would 
beat down the flowers and break their stalks, it 

The flowers should also hr sheltered-every night when there 
is an appearance of bad weather. 

Observe, however, the above care of covering, &c. is only 
advised for some of the finest or more valuable sorts in beds,. 
to continue their bloom beautiful as long as possible; and as to 
the common sorts, whether growing in beds together or disper¬ 
sed about the borders, &c. leave them to nature; they will also 
blow freely, only of shorter duration, in full beauty, than those 
that are occasionally defended as above. 

Where the stalks of hyacinths run up in large heavy flower- 
spikes, and are not able to bear up their flowers, let them be 
supported, by placing a short stick to each plant, and the stalk 
then neatly fastened to the stick. 

Carnations in Pots. 

The best carnations in pots mnst now have a good share of 
attention, and should be encouraged as much as possible in their 
growth. 

Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants from 
decayed leaves, and let the earth on the surface of the pots be 
stirred, if it binds hard ; for this will encourage the plants to 
shoot, and will also give an air of neatness. Water the oots 
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often in dry tv arm weather, for they will requite it moderately 
every second or third day, which should not be omitted, otliei- 
wise the plants will shoot weakly, »nd produce but slender 
'flower-stalks. 

When the flower-stalks have advance ! near a foot long, lot 
them he supported with npat straight st'eks. 

Sowing Carnations. 

Now is still a proper time to sc >v the seed, of carnations and 
pinks. 

I hit. thevj seeds must be sown in the first or second week oi 
(tie month : either in an east border, or let some small spot o! 
rich light ground be neatly dug, and divided into beds about 
•three feet broad, making the surface even Sow the seed cm 
the surface tolerably thick, each sort separate; and either rake 
tie-in in lightly, or if the surface is first raked, and the seed-, 
then sown, cover them a qu%rtci 1 f au inch deep, or there¬ 
abouts, with fine light earth. 

These bed' if the weather should prove very dry, should he 
often sprinkled with light waterings, and in about two, three, or 
four weeks, the plants will appear 

For the further management of the plants, see the work of the* 
preceding and following mon'h. 

Planting Carnal ions. 

Carnatiohs, not yet finally planted into the borders, beds, or 
pots where intended they should remain to flower, may still be 
done, but should be performed in the beginning or mi lie of 
this montff t at latest; removing them w.th hulls, and watered 
as soon as possible 

Planting and sowing Polyanthus. 

Polyanthuses may still be planted, an ' also propagated by 
rooted slips: and the seed may be sowed. 

But these woflts should be done in the fust or second 
week in the month, otherwise the seedling plants particu¬ 
larly will not get strength enough to flower strong next 

‘°Let this seed be sown on a border of light earth, not much 
exposed to the sun ; sow it pretty thick, and rake it m light'y 

with an even hand. * , 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, 
and give occasional livht waterings in dry weather; m ■ 11 1 0| 
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August, prick them out on a shady border, three inches asunder, 
giving them some water. 

Such polyanthuses as were raised last year frotn seed, will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and should be carefully looked 
over, and the best flowers marked, in order totbtiir being trans¬ 
planted to a place by themselves, or for propagation'by rooted 
off-sets. : , 

Management of Pott of Perennial Plants in general. 

Give fresh earth to such pots of perennial plants as were not 
dressed and new earthed in March. The method is this ; first 
loosen the earth ou the top, and down round the sides of the 
pots a little way ; then take out the loose earth, and clear away 
all decayed leaves from the plants ; this done, fill up the pots 
again with some rich new compost, and then give the whole 
a gentle watering. 

The plants will receive great benefit from this dressing; and 
where it was not done in March, it should not be pnt off 
longer,than the beginning of this month. 

Or where the plants of these k'nds are in small pots, nnd 
stand in need of shifting into larger pots and tresh eaitli, it may 
still be performed early in the month : m doing which, turn 
ach plant out of its present put, with the hail of earth entire, 
trim the outside roots, ;,.,d pate away some of the old earth ; 
and having fresh mould in the new pot, place the plant therein, 
fill up with more new earth, and give water. 

Remember, in dry weather, to supply all plants in pots with 
water : this is a material article, and should not be omitted. 

Planting and •propagating Perennials, fyc. 

Most sorts of perennials and biennials of the fibrous-rooted 
tribe may yet be Ranted ; and many sorts propagated by off¬ 
sets, &c. f 

The sorts which may yet be planted are, golden-rods, Mi¬ 
chaelmas daisies, perennial asters and^percnmal sun-flowers; also 
Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valerian, scabiouses, cam- 
panulus, catch-fly, rose-campion, rockets, lychnises, bachelor’s- 
buttons, sweet-williams, pinks, carnations, wall-flowers, holly¬ 
hocks, and French honey-suckles, peached-leaved bell-flower, 
fox gloves, tree-primrose, double feverfew, everlasting peas, 
fraxinella, saxifrages, gentian, crimson cardinal flower, double 
lady's-smock, double ragged robbin, and lychnidea. Likewise 
polyanthuses, primroses, auriculas, double-daisies, double- 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with most other 
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sorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, uia" still be safely removed. 
—Sec the Catalogue. 

Let all the" above kinds of plants be taken up now carefully, 
with small balls of earth about their roots, if possible, and plant 
them in the places where wanted, and water them; repeat the 
waterings'in dry weather; aad the plants will all flower this 
year, each at its respecUve' jnine of flowering ; and, in the pe¬ 
rennial sorts, the same roots continue many years, and flower 
annually} but the biennials in most sorts onlv flower one year 
in good perfection. 

Many of the above perennials, not much advanced for flow¬ 
ering, may also still bo propagated by off-sets, &c. 


Sowing Perennials and Biennials. 

Now sow snch perennial and biennial flower-seeds as are 
intended to bd sown this season. 

The sorts proper to sow now are wall-flowers, stock July- 
flowers, sweet-williams, columbines, impahula, tree-primrose, 
and Greek-valerian} likewise hollyhocks and French honey¬ 
suckles, with tl single cateh-fly, rose campion, scarlet-lychnis, 
and the seeds of most other sorts of hardy fibrous-rooted peren¬ 
nials and biennials, as are mentioned in tlie Catalogue at the 
end of the book. 

These seeds may either be sown on borders, or in three or 
four feet wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered 
cicnly with earth ;. the largest'seed not more, than half an inch 
to an inch deep} nor tiie smaller less than a quarter of an inch; 
r the larger seeds may be sown in drills.— See Mdrvh. 

The beds wherein the above or any other sorts of perennial 
and biennial flower-seeds aie sown must lie frequently watered 
moderately in dry weather; this should be practised both before 
and after the plants are come up, by which .moans the plants 
will rise stronger, and grow aviay freely 


^Tuberoses. 

Plant some tub*$oscs, in “ hot-lied, or in a hc-house, the 
lieginning of this month, they will succeed those in bloom which 
were planted in March. 

But if none were planted in that month, this now is a very 
good time to begin to py,t in some ot these roots. 

Procare some gotra sound roots from the seed-shops, when 
they come from abroad ; for those roots are seldom propagated 
in this country, as they me too tender to prosper in the com¬ 
mon ground, so that there me g'cat quantities imported every 
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year from Italy. Having procured the roots, let lire looser 
outer skins be taken off; and if there be ^ay off-sets, let these 
be also taken away : then plant the roots in pots of rich light 
earth, one root in a pot, inserted an inch or two below the sur¬ 
face of the earth ; then set the pots either in a moderate hot- 
ned, plunging them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in 
a bark-bed of a hot-house, &e. 

To those in a hot-bed admit only a small portion of air into 
the bed, till the roots begin to shoot; and they must have but 
very little water till they come up ; then water them moderate¬ 
ly tjyioe or thrice a week; and admit fresh air every day, by 
raising the glasses; and as the stems of the plants rise in 
height, the frame should be raised accordingly, that they may 
have full liberty to shoot; for the stems generally rise a yarn 
•»r more higlt, Towards the middle or latter end of May, the 
glasses may, iq, fine,days,-be taken entirely ofTjrwhich, by ad¬ 
mitting the free air,will strengthen the plants ;■ but put tbein 
on every night and also in the day time, when the weather 
happens to be very wet or cold. 

But those that are placed in a hot-house, require no farther 
care than occasional waterings, and fresh air, in common with 
the other plants of that department; and in which they will 
tiowcr in good perfection, with much less trouble than in a hot¬ 
bed. 

Those roots which are planted now will begin to blow in 
June or July; at which time th&pjants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air or into any apartment 
of a housejthey will continue to flower for about a mouth or 
sis weeks. 

Those who would propagate these roots, may perform it by 
off-sets from the main root, like other bulbs, separated there¬ 
from when out of,ihe ground; either when taken- sip at the 
decay of the stalk and leavcsHu autumn, or in spring, previous 
to their Wing planted again ; a: d which off-sets are to be plan¬ 
ted in Match, or the beginning of thijgtontli, j n a bed of per¬ 
fectly dry and light eart 1 ' ; and the bed to be sheltered with a 
garden frame and glass till about the middle of May ; or, in 
order to forward them more in thefr growth^ you, may make a 
slight hot-bed to plant them in at first; they are to rtimain til 
after Michaelmas, observing in dry weather to water them fre¬ 
quently, which will cause Lite roots Jo ftWell; and are to be 
taken up when their leaves decay, pi October, &c. observing^ 
that if the weather should prove very wet or frosty before that 
time, you must again shelter them as above. 
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They mast be planted again in the fo!’ nving spring, as above 
directed, and taken crp at the decay of the leaves, and the year 
after they will prodace flowers. Observe to manage them as 
directed for the flowering roots. 

Care of Auriculas m Hum. 

Auriculas will now begin to blow*; ca.e must therefore be 
taken to protect the curious sorts in pots from rain and wind, 
and also from too much sun. 

The farina olr mealy dust which overspreads the surface of 
those flowers, contributes, exceedingly to their lustre and beau¬ 
ty ; this mu it therefore be preserved upon them; the ‘least 
shower of rain would easily wash it off ; it is also liable to 
be Blown off by the winds ; and the sun, if permitted to shine 
freely on the dowers, would occasion them soon to fade. 

Therefore, where it is required to have the more curious or 
choice varieties blow in the best perfection/the pots containing 
the plants should, according as the f .wert begin to open, be 
immediately removed and placed on the shelves of the aftricnln 
stage, or where .he flowers may be protected occasionally from 
such weather as would deface the bloom. The stand or stage 
should have from three to five or six ranges of shelves, about 
six inches wide, rising theatrically one above another, from 
the front : having the back gtnerally placed against a shady 
wall, pale, or otbet building ; it must be constantly covered 
at top, water-tight, flopping to "the Wk part; but the front 
or two ends must only be covered occasionally, by haring some 
canvas or mats fastened to the top of the front ahd ends, by 
way of curtain, so contrived that it may be icudily let ..own 
and drawn up at pleasure, which, when the air is very sharp, 
,,r in high'.winds, or driving rains, must be Jet down to shelter 
the floweW ; but when the weather is mild apd calm, let the 
front be constantly open. Or this may also be used occasion¬ 
ally to shade the flowers #ptn the sun, where it has access in 
the heat of the day: observing, however, generally; sot to let 
the screen remain longer than is necessary for the defence of 

the flowers. . 

Watering must likewise Ae observed during the time the 
t>lants are on the stage; let them therefore be examined, at. 
least once every day, to-see where water is wanted ; ■‘and let 
such pots as stand indeed of that article be immediately supplied 
with it. In doing this, let no water f ull on the flowers, for 
that would also wash off the afore-mentioned farinaceous bloom, 
aad greatly deface, their beauty. 
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Let the water be always given in moderate quantities. 

Keep the surface of the pots perfectl^ieat, fre£ from weeds 
and every sort of litter : suffer no decayed leaves to remain 
on the plants, but let such, as soon as they appear, be taken off. 

Up thus placing your auricula pots on a covered stage, it 
not only preserves the flowers much longer in beauty, but you 
also more readily view them, and they shew themselves to 
much greater advantage than when placed on the ground- 

Saving Auricula Seed for Propa§atio». 

Where it is intended to save seed from auriculas. In order 
for*)wing, whereby to obtain new varieties, let the flowers of 
which you would save it be marked when they are in fall bloom, 
and removed off the stage as soon as the flower begins to fade, 
and plunge‘them in a border where the plantr'can enjoy the 
morning sun freely.,hill about ten or eleven o'clock, but not 
longer. 

Water them often'in dry weather, and suffer no weeds to 
grow in the pots or near them ; likewise take care that they 
arc at no time too much shaded with any large growing plants, 
but let them enjoy the free air, And the benefit of showers ol 
rain. 

The seed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, whan 
you must gather the seed pods as they ripen, otherwise the 
seed will soon scatter ujpon the ground. 

Propagating Auriculas by Slips. 

Auricuhdt are also increased by the off-sets or suckers which 
i ise from the roots and sides of the old plants ; and this is a 
proper time to slip them off and plant them. 

Tliey will now readily tukc-rOot, and as the plants are now 
in bloom, you have the opportunity ofseeing the flewers, and 
taking the slips from the pi tints of those you like best, observ¬ 
ing to slip them off close, with .is mock root-part as possible. 

Plant the slips either in a shady border, for twog&r three 
months, then potted, or '"t each slip be planted slimf', in a 
small pot of fresh earth, and set the pots ip a shady place, and 
then give the whole a moderate watering; jpepeaftiug it often 
in dry weather. BiR in the common auriculas, for the fiower- 
ljoi<krs,M&c. the slips may be planted^jthiysmaller either in a 
shady border lit] autumn, especially the smaller ; or the strong 
blips, planted at once in the borders or beds to remain. 

The propagating these plants by slips is the only method to 
u.cicase the sorts yon like; for the 4 p||>s or suckers will pro- 
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duce exactly the same kind of flowers as those of the plants 
from whence they w$& taken : which , > not so with the seed¬ 
ling plants^ for the “principal intention of florists by raising 
them from seed isto procuie new sorts ; for there are always 
new varieties obtained from seed ; apd, pprhaps, out of *ome 
hundreds so raised, not one proves exactk like the original or 
parent plant from which - the-seeds were saved, or probably 
but very few that have the properties requisite for a real good 
flower; but the curious in flowers'are well satisfied with the 
acquisition of one or two new varieties that have all the due 
properties; and, as above hinted, when any ■Jiew variety is 
thus obtained the next care is to propagate it by the slips or 
suckers which arise from the sloe of the main plant. 

Vare of Seedling Auricula-., and sowing Auricula Seeds. 

Seedling aurieulas, which were sow® last, aultrmn, or this 
spring, now demand attention ; these plants, when newly come 
up, or while quite young, will succeed ' esfrif they have some 
protection from the full son in the heal of the day ; they must 
therefore be sha'’ J from it occasionally. 

If they were sown and raised in pots, boxes, or tubs, these 
should be removed to a shady border towards the latter end of 
this month : the place should tie open to the morning sua till 
about nine or ten o’clock, but shaded the rest ot the day, and 
watered often in dry ..eather. 

Such auricula plants as were raised last year from seed, will 
now many of them begin to flower, when you should examine 
them ; and sucli^is produce the largest flowei s, and-frSve good 
colours, should be marked and planted in pots r or stage fit 
ers: but the common flowers, that is, those that have but 
ordinary colours, &c. should be mostly planted in the borders, 
among other low floweriqg plants ; and those which are planted 
in pots should, in the following year's bloom, be again examin¬ 
ed, when you will be movable to judge of their properties ; 
and thosejef them that W not merit a place amonjy stage- 
flowers shpald be transplanted into the common borders. 

Note .—Auricula seed may still be sown : but it must be done 
in the first or s^con^'Xve.e.k in this month ; may either be sown 
jn an east border, to have only the morning sun, or in large 
pots, &c. placed in s^ch a situation. 

Balm of Gilead. 

This is the time to sow seeds ot baim of Gilead, and 
may also plant cuttings qf the stalks; these plants are of 
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the perennial kind, and the stems and leaves remain all the year, 
if protected iff printer; are much esteemed for'the agreeable 
scent of their leaves, and make very proper furniture for the 
beds and borders of this garden in summer, as they rise in 
a branchy-bushy growth, two or three feet .high ; bnt the 
flowVrs being very small, make no ornamental appearance, 
which, however, is compensated by the odoriferous fragrance 
of the plants. 

Hie plants being rather of a tender quality^ requiring pro¬ 
tection in winter of a green-house or garden-frame,, some are 
commonly kept in pots for that occasion, and of which a part 
ntay in this, or next month, be transplanted with balls into 
some principal borders. 

The seed.may be sown either on a hot-bed, or in a bed or 
border of natural earthy in a warm situation; but it will bo 
most advistable t«,soWithem on a moderate hot-hed, as the 
plants raised by.-.|j^ifj method wity be brought greatly forward in 
the spring; observing the same method of sowing the seed and 
managing the plants, as directed for the less tender or hardier 
sorts o*f annual plants, such as China-aster, India-pink, African 
and Frencli marigold, &c. 

The balm of Gilead may likewise be propagated by cuttings 
o'the stalks, and where the plants have been preserved in frames, 
or in green-houses, all' winter, some of them will have stalkt 
proper for that lislthod of propagation ; or, if they are not now 
furnished with stalks, they will have produced strong ones by 
the middle of June : cut off some of the strongest, and divide 
them intd'lengths of six inches, and plant them either in large 
pots, several in each, apd may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite 
their rooting; or, plant them in pots in the open air, and 
shaded ; or may be plantetLiWa shady border, fonr dr five in¬ 
ches asunder, observingy inlte whole* to give proper waterings, 
and they will readily tafeelroot, and, be fit to transplant in two 
months, ,) 

When intended to preserve the plants all wint^r/fhey must 
be potted, in order to oe placed either in a greenVhouse or in 
a garden-frame, defended occasionally-with the glasses and 
other coverings in severe weather, ancTtf% wil continue green 
all winter. 4- /k 

# Planting Ever§rSiit. 

Evergreens shrubs and trees, of many sorts, may yet be plan¬ 
ted, Bnt this should be completed by the middle of the month, 
or as soon after as possible. .«. 
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Most sorts will yet boar removal sm .essfnlly, such as hollies, 
bays, evergreen-oaffS, aAd yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and 
laurustions; phillyreas, alaternuses, and pyracantha; ever- 
green-cytisus and cistuses of all sorts ; also the arbutus, or 
strawberry tree; evergreen-casshfe and magnolias; arbor- 
vitac, and rhododendron } likewise pines, f:rs, cypress, junipers, 
sarins, cedars, &c. “ 

Open for each shrub, &c. a circular hole of proper width and 
moderate depth, and let the bottom be loosened ; then bring 
in the plants, set them upright in the holes, and let the earth 
be very we!! broken ana filled in about the roots in angular 
manner; and when all is in, treed it down gently round the 
extreme parts and stem of the plant; then make the earth 
at top somewhat hollow, in order to contain water. 

In transplanting large evergreens, if the plants can be con¬ 
veniently taken np, and biougbt with balls of earth about their 
roots, it should be done, placing them la the holes, with the 
balls entire ; or previously, in planting large evergreens pour 
some water i-‘o each hole, and with your spade let the 
water and earth be worked *p together, then plant them as 
above. 

When all is planted, give a good watering to settle the eartl. 
about their roots; then lay some mulch on the surface round 
each plant; this w' 1 ' prevent the'enn and wind from drying 
the earth too fast about their roots.’ 

Stakes should be placed to such tall shrubs and trees of the 
above as require support; and this should be doae as soon as 
they are planted ; let the stakes he firmly fixed in the ground, 
and fasten the stem of the plant securely to them in an upright 
direction. 

Planting FI keristg-Shrubs. 

Where flowering shrubs are much wanted, they may yet be 
removed; but this shoialtl be done in the >irst or second week 
of the dionth, or as sooti as possible. 

The sSthea-froteot, lilac, Persian lilac, hypericum, and privet, 
will yet be|r transplanting; also the bladder and scorpion 
senas, honeysuckfes and jasmines; sgringas and laburnums, and 
most other hardy deciduous shrubsjfrd frees. 

When they are jetted, water them well; a»d repeat it once 
or twice, if the season should be very dry. 

Propagating Flowering-Shrubs and Evergreens. 

For the methods of propagating flowering shrubs and ever- 
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greens, see thejfeork of The Flower Garden and Nursei-y in 
March ; as also We Nurtery of thin "’month, June, July, Oc¬ 
tober, and November. 

A Management of Grau-Walks md Lawns. 

Grass walks and lawns, and other ctf&partments of grass in 
the garden, should be kept, in perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and let the grass be regularly mown : 
observe to cot it always close, and as even as possible: this 
should be particularly regarded j for When the lawns and walks 
are so badly mown, that every stroke of the scythe appears, they 
make a very disagreeable appearance. 

To keep short grass lawns, &c. in tolerable good order, they 
should be mown sometimes once a week, but generally not less 
than onde a fortnight, or three weeks At farthest However, 
never suffer gras| tn'-this garden tO grow rank, but apply the 
scythe to it in proffer time ; then the mowing may be ^perform¬ 
ed with expedition and exactness, and with greater ease to the 
mower; generally taking opportunity of dewy mornings, as 
early as possible, while the moisture or dew remains, which 
should be particularly regarded in mowing of short grass in 
gaidens, otherwise it t$iil be impossible to mow it close and 

Rolling of principal sho{$gra$s lawns, &c. is also very neces¬ 
sary, and sbonld be frequently performed, as it not only pre¬ 
serves the sward firm, smooth, and clean, of more agreeable 
appearance; but it adso renders the grass much easier to mow 
with proper regularity ; and it would therefore be eligible to 
have the grass sometinWB well rplled a day or two previous to 
mowing. u?*’. v * 

Where worm-casts alm*{t%Ju*idefably on your grass, let 
these fiwtlm broken, and spread about with a pliable pole in 
a dry day, before you use the roller s yfhen that is done, let the 
grass be regularly rolled; and the frhhn-casts being broken 
small, and scattered about, they will readily stick to the roller, 
provided it is done while they are somewfa® moist, not too wet. 
By this method the grass, will be made yterfectly clean, and 
you will be able to wow ft to greater exactness. 

The edge $ the lawns, grass-wafeujkc. should now be 
neatly edged, or cut even with an edgiug^iron, if omitted last 
month; or at least have the rough edges trimmed close and 
even with a knife or shears: bnt this should now be particularly 
practised to those edges next gravel-Valkt, and should always 
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be doDe just before the gravel is to be t'nucd or netv laid down; 
and afterwards occasionally. £ 1 


Gravel Walkt. 

Gravel-walks should now, be brdken up and turned* where 
it was not done in Mqr^h; for it is time now to gut them into 
the best order for the spring hhd summer season. 

By breaking up and turning gravel at this season, it will 
not only destroy weeds and moss, but the walks will appear 
with a fresh and lively surface, that will render them, very 
agreeable both to the sight and to walk upon during the sum : 
mer, &c. 

But before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges of 
the walks, if they are grass, should be first neatly trimmed in 
close, or edged even with an edging.iron, &c. as above directed: 
or if the sides are planted with box, it should be gone over 
with the garden shears; and if the t bef* larders next to the 
walks, they should also be neatly dug, or hoed, and cleaned, and 
the surface rak.,J smooth, and, you will then proceed hi a work¬ 
man-like manner j for wbeflk.tne edges arc trimmed, and the 
borders put into proper order, it is a very great addition to 
the beauty of the walks. 

In turning and laying gravel-walks, Jet the same method be 
observed now as mentioned in the last month : do it in dry 
weather ; and as yon advance' wtth the turning or laying the 
gravel, observe to tread, rake, and roll the surface regularly 
every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet ; for gravel always binds a 
great deal the best when it is fresh stirred ; the roller will then 
nave the greater effect in rendering .the body of the walk firm, 
and the surface close and smooth. 

Roll the gravel freguen%fitter it has been turned or new 
laid; twice dr thrice a week will ndf be too often j bat never 
omit rolling the walks in general once in that time, frequent 
rollings will render thptwaiks firm and beautiful, and will also, 
in a gre4t measure, prevent the growth of weeds and moss. 

Gravel-walks ridged np in winter should now be levelled 
down as above. 3 

Make new gravel-walks where Mended, laying the gravel 
generally about five $r six, to eight Sir ten inches thick; 
though as the two ladt-mentioned depths would 1 probably take 
up more gravel than could be conveniently obtained in many 
places, in which case may allot the more moderate depth of 
Mirse or four, to five or six inches, and in making of which, let 
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the same method he observed as directed in March, in laying 
or making new%e»vel-walks. * - 

Edging* of Box and Thrift. 

Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted, for edgings to 
beds or bordess : and it will take root and grow freely, with 
the assistant irf a little water in dry weather. 

Thrift may also he pimped. This will make an agreeable 
edging, if planted close sm neat. , - 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it should now be done, 
although this is not the general season for clipping these' edg¬ 
ings ; but notwithstanding, when they appear uneven, let them 
now be sheared, andthey will then appearijfneat till Midsum¬ 
mer. 

Likewise, where edgings of thrift have grown very broad 
and uneven, let them be ent in evenlytjoa each side, and they 
will soon shoot and appear green again, in proper regularity. 

Where any of the above edgings have, for want .of care, 
grown into rude disorder, they should be taken up, slipped, and 
replanted in a clo~e regular manner. 

Sticking and trimming Flowering-Plants. 

Go round and place stl ks t; all such plants as require sup¬ 
port, and let themfre well secured before^hey take an awkward 
growth ; which work should be '■ontinuei occasionally, accor¬ 
ding as the plants advance in height. 

Fix the jsticks upright and firmly .in the ground ; let the 
stems or stalks of. the plants be brought near the stioks,<«nd 
tied neatly to them ; ‘let the ends oLthe lyings be also edt off 
dose. 

The sticks should be well pn^fttioned to the natural height 
of each plant: for it looks ift tci iceatall stick set for the 
support of n plant of low growth. 

Take off all straggling, broken, and decayed shoots from the 
plants of every kind, and let decayed leaves be cleared away 
whenever they appear. 

Clean and dies* the Bordet*, Sfc. 

First destroy weeds in *every part before they grow large « 
they will now rise numerously in the borders, &c. 

Let these be destroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is most con¬ 
venient ; bat where the plants stand wide, let the hoe be used, 
it being the most expeditious method. 

Let your hoe be sharp: take the advantage of a dry day 
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to use it, cuttiug the weeds up clean wl'lnn thp surface; and 
lot every part between the plants be stared ; end, as you go 
on, let all dead leaves and straggling shoots be taken off 
Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly with a small rake; 
clearing away, at the same time, all the weeds and litter, and 
let the surface be made perfectly clean and smooth; and they 
will thus have a requisite, fresh, orderly appearance, agreeably 
for the spring season. 


THE NURSERY. 

Sowing Evergreens, FUniering- Shrubs, and Tree- Seeds. 

Finish sowing the seeds of evergreens and all othei tree 
and shrub-seeds, which are intended to be sown this spring. 
In the evergreen tribe most sods may still be successfully sown, 
snch as pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypress, junipers, and 
bays; also the acorns of evergreen oaks, and the seeds of most 
ether hardy evergreens. 

All the above, and seeds of the like kinds, may be sown, 
in beds of light earthen the common ground; or may sow ce¬ 
dars, pines, &c. in small quantities, in boxes or pots, for the 
conveniency of moving them to different situations,^ according 
to the season of the year. 

Likewise most kinds of hardy ueciduoustree and shrub-seeds, 
both of our own growth, or from America and other foreign 
parts, mhy also still be sown'iathis month; but the sooner in 
the month this is done the better. 

All these seeds of most sorts of hardy shrubs and trees, both 
of the evergreen and other kinds, maty be Svwn in beds of light 
earth, in the common ground, choosing for their reception a 
moderately light pliable soil. 

Prepare beds to §pw them in, three or four feet broad; the 
earth must be broken fine, and ^he surface laid perfectly even. 
Note, if some of the more tender or choicer kinds ofthese shrub 
or tree-seeds, nuts, &c. are sown in* pots, and the pots plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, it would forward thgir growth, and would 
be particularly adviseable for some of lite very hard-seeded or 
nut kind of the more tender sorts; but where there is not 
that conveniency, let them be sown in beds as above, in the 
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common ground: and in which mo»t of the North Ameri¬ 
can seeds amt of the temperate European parts, will suc¬ 
ceed. 

Sow the seeds of each sort separate, either on the surface in 
a regular manner, pressing the larger kinds down a little into 
the earth with the back of the spade, and cover each .kind accord¬ 
ing to its sU|h a proper depth, with light earth, from about"half 
an inch to one or two inches deep : . or may be sown in drills, 
proper depth as above, especially tbj> larger seeds—See Octo¬ 
ber and November. '' 

Note.—The seeds of the arbutus, or strawberry-tree, may 
also be sown now, as directed in March. 

TU€ Management of Seed-bdt. 

Water occasionally the seed-beds ..of. all kinds of trees and 
shrubs, in dry weather; but this must be practised both before 
and after the plants begin to appear. 

Observe at all times to water these beds with QMderation; 
a little and often must be the rule, likewise be very carefol 
not to apply the water over hastily at any time, for that would 
be apt to wash the earth away .-.from the seed, jupt-*dso from 
the young plants now beginning to come up ; being particularly 
, careful of the more tender and delicate sorts : —generally let 
the ref: osbments of. water be repeated {atpdcrately once every 
two or three days Ik warm dry weather; for this will be of 
great service to all such kinds of seedling plants. 

Shade will also prove very beneficial in the middle qf hot 
sunny day*, to many of the choice kinds, of seedling tree* and 
shrubs, about the.tin^e of their first appearing, and for some 
time after. 

These young plants may be shaded from the son'occasion¬ 
ally, by fixing hoops across the beds; tjten let mats be drawn 
over the hoops as often as occasion requires. 

Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs of seedling plants, let 
them be placed in a shady station, about the middle, of to¬ 
wards the latter end of this month, where they may have the 
morning sun only. 

All beds of seedling trees and shrubs, whatever, must be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds. n * 

This should be carefully attended to, for the weeds are much 
quicker of growth tj^an the young seedling plants of trees and 
^shrubs, and would sdon get the start of them if permitted to 
6tand, and would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, 
as soon as they appear in the beds, be cleared out, before they 
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get to any great head, performing it by a very careful hand- 
weeding. '' * 

Care pm-planted Articles. 

Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of young ever- 
greeafand flowering-shrubs, &c. but ia particular, those which 
were lately planted out from the seed-beds; tBese must not 
be forgotten in dry weather. ^ 

Once a week will be often enough to water any new planta¬ 
tions, even in the driest teas. a,, and to thoib that are bnt 
letely planted : but such as have been planted in autumn or 
early in the spring, will require but very little watering. 

Cuttings, eitbfl; of fruit or firest-irees, flowering-shrubs, or 
evergreens, which were planted last autumn or this spring, 
must also be watered now and then in dry weather. 

Transplanting. 

Evergreens, of most sorts, bo'U seedlings aud others, re¬ 
maining in too close growth, may yet be transplanted j but 
this should !,'„e forwarded as much as possible in the begiuniug 
of this month, of wholly completed by the middle in all the 
requisite principal plantings. 

Piues add firs of all 1 kinds, cedars, cypress, and the like 
kinds, will yet bear tygltpyai very well. - likewise phillyreas, 
alatsrnuses, phlomises, qnd pyracantha; also liays, hollies, and 
evergreen oak; cistuses, and evtiseftes; arbutus, magnolias, 
and many other sorts of evergreen. 

They should be planted in nursery-rows; which, for small 
seetmngs, may be in rows from six to ten or twelve inches 
asunder; but for larger plants, set them in roe s two feet and a 
half, or a" yard distance, and frfceeu or eighteen inches in the row. 

As soon as they are planted, if will be of mpeh advantage to 
give a good watering, to settle the earth abouftheir tbots 

Likewise any deciduous shrubjk.and trees of the late shoot¬ 
ing kinds, that require thinning out or transplanting, may also 
still be removed, performing ft as early in tbe month as possi¬ 
ble, planting them the above-mentioned distances in the nursery- 
rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nursery- 
rows, see the two last months. 

New grafting Trees. 

Examine new-grafted trees ; the clay is sometimes apt to 
fall off, or erhek, so as to admit air and wet to the grafts. 
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When this is the case,' let the old clay be taken entirely off, 
and immediately apply some more that is frttft and well 
wrought. Let this be perfectly weH dosed in every part, so 
that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any shoots produced from the stocky below 
the grafts, let' them be robbed off close ; for these, if permitted 
to grow, would starve the grafts; and be careful also to eradi¬ 
cate all root-snckers. 


New-Budded' Tree*. 

, / 

Bndded trees shoold also be looked over about this time ; 
for those that were bndded hilt summer will now be making 
their Arst shoots, and therefore demand some attention. 

Hrese Arst shoots from the inoculated bods are, Jn some 
seasons, apt to be attacked by iasectsror blights and these, 
if not prevented, will hinder the young shoots greatly, and 
sometimes entirely spoil them : but, by a timely attention, the 
injury may be, in a grfeat measure, prevented : that where the 
ends of the young shoot appear crumpled, and th**J#«veacurled 
up, let them be carefully taken off, for they aro foil of small 
insects. By this practise the vermin.4»»y be prevented fpom 
spreading farther. ,, 

Likewise observe, that all shoots' width pot out from the 
stocks, besides the proper inserted bud, must be also rubbed off 
constantly as they are produced, that the whole efforts of the 
stock may go to the support of the bud-shoots only. 

v _ * 

Boeing and Weeding. 

Hoc and destroy weeds between the rotes of young trees ; 
they will now rise abundantly front seed; but by applying the 
hoe to them while young, they may be very expeditiously de¬ 
stroyed. > 

Choose dry weather always to destroy weeds by hoe; let 
the hoe be sharp, and tak* the advantage of the weeds while 
they are small, and cut them up clean within the surface of the 
ground. 

There is nothing like destroying weeds in doe time; for 
When they are suffered to grow large, they are constantly hurt¬ 
ful to all young trees and shrubs, and in particular to those 
plants which are not far advaiysed in their growth. Besides, 
they appear very disagreeable, and require double labour to 
extirpate them. 
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Likewise all seed-beds, and others of young trees and shrubs 
in close growth, where not room for the hoe, should he care¬ 
fully hand-weeded, aCpOidi-M hs they may require, in proper 
time, before the weeds spMb! considerably. 


Grafting 


Grafting may still he performed upon fruit-trees; but it must 
l>e upon the lafest-fthoottog kinds of the different sorts; and it 
must be done the first and second week in the mouth, otherwise 
it will mostly lie ineffective. ' 

Graft hollies witn euttings of the variegated kinds. The first 
fortnight in this month is the proper time to perform that work 
on these,plants.. • 

Thq common green holly is the proper stock to grpft the 
variegated kinds upon : and the stocks for this purpose must 
not be less than three or four year’s growth from the seed ; but 
those of five and s’x are very proper for-this use. 

Get some good cuttings 01 grafts, of the best variegated 
kinds; |j», y must be shoots of the last summer’s growth. Let 
them r.grafted with exactness, according to the general me¬ 
thod of whip-graft^pg.—Sec Grafting in the Nursery oj 
-March. 

Likewise graft any (Wjjifr curious varieties of trees on stocks of 


their own kirn’, 

But in most ft uit-lrees and other deciduous kinds, where 
any grafting remains to be done, no time should be omitted in 
forwarding it early in the month, before the graft shoots begin 
to advance much io the spring buds otherwise the work will 
prove unsuccessful. 


’ Inarcning. 

Inarching may also be performed now on cver-greens, and 
on .any kinds of trees or sl.rttbs that you desire to propagate 
that way. 

This method of grafting is only priucipally intended for those 
kinds’of trees and shrubs which are not easily raised by common 
grafting or "budding, or from seed, layers, or cuttings, or by 
any of the other general methods, for- most sorts may be pro¬ 
pagated by inarching. 

But this may be practised on almost any kind of trees and 
shrubs*a6 may be thought convenient, either by way ot curiosity, 
or otherwise. 

2 H 
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The ever-grcen kinds may be inarclied any time in this month > 
bat the other sorts generally succeed best when inarched at the 
beginning.—See March , &c. 


THE GREEN HOUSE, * 

* ' * 

Giving Air to the Green-house Plants. 

Thb green-house plants now require a large portion of free 
air ; and this article should be: admitted to them every day, 
when the air is any thing mild. 

Most of the plants will now be shooting freely ; they must 
not, therefore, be kept too close, for that would weaken tire 
shoots, and render the plants in general so extremely tender 
that they would not be able to bear the open air- well when they 
are first brought forth for the summer season. 

Therefore open the green-house windows every morning, 
more or less, when the air is in: 1,1 and calm, about an hour or 
two after sun-rising, and let them continue open, til 1 within an 
hour or less, of the sun’s setting; that is, if the air continues 
mild till that time of the evening. 

Watering. 

Water must now b« duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they stand in need thereof. 

The orange and lemon-trees will require that article often. 
Also the myrtles, geraniums, oleander; amonum, Plinii, and 
cistoses, African-heaths, protea, diosmas, and all other plants 
of the woody kinds, will require to be frequently refreshed with 
moderate waterings. 

Also any herbaceous exotics, of the green-house tribe, must 
have moderate waterings occasionally. 

But the green-house plants in general must be often lohfod 
over to see where water is wanted; and let all such pots and 
tabs as Stand in need of it be properly supplied therewith, for 
this is now a very noebteary article. 

But in watering the green-house plants, let it be given to Oil 
hinds with moderation, but especially while they arg in tho 
house, and particularly the more succulent kinds. 
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As to the succulent plants of this department, such as aloes, 
sedums, opualias, euphortias, crassulas, cereuses, mesembry- 
anthemums/&c. they being naturally replete with humidity, do 
not require much water; ' guying it only moderately at times, 
when the earth in the pots appears very dry: as too much 
moisture wonid rot some of the very succnlentkinds of these 
plants. 

Shifting giants into larger Pots, 

Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle-trees, and any other of 
the green-house plants may still be shifted into larger pots where 
they require it. 

Let those plants which are to be shifted, be brought ant of 
the house in a upild day : then take them ont of the pots or 
tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their roots, and let 
any dry, matted, and decayed roots on the outside and bottom 
of the balls, be neatly cut off; and let some of the old earth on 
the outside be taken away. 

Then, having some' fresh earth ready, let some be put into 
the bottom of the new pot or tub; set the tree, with its bail, 
as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up the pot or tub 
with the fresh compost, raising it quite over the top of the ball 
an inch or two thick.' 

According as the plants intended are thus fresh potted, &c. 
let them be immediately well-watered, to settle the new earth 
dose about the ball and roots; then return them to their places 
in the green-house, and water them moderately, as occasion 
requires. 

Fresh earthing the plants. 

Those plants which are not to be shifted this year into larger 
pots should have a small augment of fresh earth, if not done 
last month, by taking some of the old earth, ont of the top of 
the pots or tubs, to a little depth, and some fresh and rich 
compost applied in its stead, which will refresh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably serviceable to orange, lemon, and 
citron-trees, and the ljke kinds, and to all other plants in the 
greenhouse; and it should not be omitted now, if it was not 
done before. 

Let the earth first be loosened on the top of the potsor tubs, 
quite to the surface of the uppermost reals, and take it out ' 
then loosen the earth a little way down round the sides, and 
take that out likewise; then fill up the pots or tubs with the 
new eartfi, and give a little water to settle it properly. 
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Trimming and cleaning the Plante. 

Let no decayed leaves remain in any of the green-hoose 
plants; but let such, as soon as they.appear, be taken off, for 
these make the plants appear unsightly, and are also hurtful to 
them in some degree. ' , 

Likewise, when decayed shoots appear, cot them off close, 
as also any shoots of a weakly straggling nature May be prun¬ 
ed less or more, or cut quite away, as It may appear neces¬ 
sary. 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tnbs; keep them free from 
moss, and let no sort of litter be seen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon trees, &c. have con¬ 
tracted any foulness, they must now be made perfectly clean. 

For the large-leaved sorts, have some soft water in a water¬ 
ing pot, and a piece of sponge i dip this in the water, and 
clean the leaves therewith, one bydue. It will clean the sur¬ 
face, open their necessary pores, and be greatly serviceable 
to the plants; and let the myrtles, and other small-leaved 
kinds, be cleaned from dust, &c. by watering all over their 
heads. 


Heading down or Pruning Myrtles, Sfc. 

Where myrtles, or othei woody green-house shrubs of similar 
growth, have straggling or irregular heads, they may be headed 
down, or have the straggling brandies pruned to some regular 
order; by which means they will put out plenty of strong 
shoots nearer the stem, and form fall and regular heads in two 
or three months’ time. 

In performing this, let their heads be cut as close as may 
seem necessary ; and then take a little of the old earth at the 
top. of the pot out, and All it up with the same quantity of fresh 
eaftli, and give a little water; also let the head and stem be 
well watered, to cleanse them, '"ic. But if the plants require 
shifting into larger pots, let them be taken out of their present 
pots with the ball of ea- th whole, cut off the outward matted 
roots, and trim away some of the old earth from the outside of 
the ball; then place the plants in the larger pots, ait4 fill up 
the vacancy with new earth, and watered. 

After the above operation the plants will soon begin to break 
forth with fresh vigour. 

Likewise geranihms, &c. where any have very irregular heads, 
or of thin straggling growth, they may have the shoots pruned 
to some orderly extent; or long stragglers shortened to form 
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the head more regular, and that they may shoot out laterally 
in a more compact, equal, branchv manner. 

■ > - bunching. 

Inarch shrubby exotics j whereby to propagate any particnlar 
sort j this being the proper time to perform that method of 
grafting on any of the green-house tr-es or shrubs. 

Orange, lemon, and citron-trees may be propagated by that 
method ; also pomegranates, and many other sort*. 

Dot this method is not adapted for any general practice, only- 
on particnlar occasions : or piineipally on such plants as can¬ 
not be, easily raised any other way, and occasionally by way of 
curiosity. 

By way of curiosity, or as required, you may inarch a branch 
of an orange or lemon tree that has young fruit on it,, on one 
of the common orange stocks, and it will be well united by the 
end of August, and may then be separated from the mother 
plant j and there will be a new *ree, with fruit on it, raised in 
the space, of four or live months’ time.—See Inarching, under 
the article Grafting, in the Nursery, February. 

Propagating by Seeds, Cuttings, 4'c. 

May still sow seeds of any of the exotics of this department, 
which succeed '-v this method of propagation; generally giving 
them the aid of a hot-bed, either that of tanner’s bark or hot 
dung, as may be convenient, and defended under frames and 
lights. 

Sow also, where required, the kernels of-orarges, lemons, 
and citrons, to raise,Stocks, on which to inoculate the cultivated 
varieties of those trees, for propagating the respective sorts.— 
See the method advised last month, * 

Propagate various sorts of green-house plants, by cuttings, 
layers, and suckers; and if the cuttings, particularly, are potted 
and placed in a bark-bed, in the stove or elsewhere, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting. 

Young orange stocks for budding raised last year, if in pots 
tod small, should uow be shifted into larger; and if then placed 
in a hot-bed or bark-bed, under a deep frame and glasses, it 
would forward them greatly in growth, and draw them up in 
tall straight stems, two or llncefeet high, raising the frame as 
they advance in growth; and give air every day, and f roper 
waterings ; and in June, should be inured by degrees to the full 
air, exposing them fully thereto in the latter cud of that month, 
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or in July : some of the strongest will probably be of proper 
growth for budding in August, or most of them at that time the 
year following. , ' 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

% , 

Pine Apple Plants. 

Sue poet still the requisite degree of heat iu the hot-houae, 
by aid of moderate evening fires, and a constant good heat in 
the bark-bed. 

The pine apple plants now demand daily attendance; they 
must be often refreshed with water, and they must also have 
fresh air in warm sunny days. 

As the fruiting piaes will now be .generally advancing in 
young fruit; and in some the fruit,wiR be advanced in some 
tolerable growth; they should be properly at.-isted with requi¬ 
site heat, both in the bark-bed and by fire; and with necessary 
refreshments of water, &c .; that, in the whole, they may be 
condoned in a free regular growth. 

But it will now be necessary to observe, that if there was 
no fresh tat added to the bark-bed in March, it must now be 
done in the first week in this month. 

Let the same quantity of fresh tad be provided now for this 
purpose as mentioned for that occasion in March j which is 
about one-third of what the pit will contain. 

Tiiis being ready, let all the pots in the bark-bed be taken 
upj then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, at the top 
and sideg of the bed, as the new parcel will make good, allow¬ 
ing it to rise an inch or two above the top of the pit, taking 
this decayed bark quite away; then throw W the new tan, and, 
with a forjf, let the old bark which remains in the bed, and the 
new, be well worked up and mixed together. 

The new tan hfilfeg all in, and properly worked up withihe' 
old, let the surraroe be levelled, and then immediately plunge 
the pots as before. Observe to place the largest and tallest 
plants in the back row, and so gradually down to the lowest 
in front. 

But where new tan was added the last month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now : for if the new 
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and old bark was then prupsily worked up and mixed together, 
it will now be in excellent oide,, and continue in a proper 
state of heat for two or three months to come.—See July and 
August. 

Watering the l ine. 

Water must now be given to the pine-apple plants frequently 
in moderate supplies, provided there is a good heat in the bark- 
bed, for the pots in general should he kept in a moderate de¬ 
gree of moistness. 

Frequent and light waterings must now be the practice, which 
will be greatly serviceable to all, but particularly to the fruit¬ 
ing plants : where the heat of the bark-bed is lively i and the 
weather tolerably warm, the pots require moderate refreshment 
every four or five days, or probably twice a week, as you shall 
see necessary. 

Admitting Air intv the Hot-House. 

Fresh ai" is another very necessary article j this should be 
admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot-honse, 
every fine day. 

Every warm sunhy day, when little wind is stirring, let eom<* 
of the glasses or lights be opehed a little way, to IM in fresh 
air; but this r. ’St not be done before nine or ten o’clock in the 
morning, or, at least, till the sun has sufficiently shone in the 
enclosed air of the house. 

Remember to shut the glasses close again, in good time, in 
the afternoon, while the air within the house is in a proper de¬ 
gree of warmth. 


Succession Pine-Plants. 

The pine-plants in the succession-house, or pit, which 
are to bear fruit- next year, must now be shifted into larger 
pots. < *, 

The pots for this purpose must not be of the lafgest sise j 
thojte sizes called twenty-fours will be large enough for the 
present. > 

Having the pots and some fresh compost ready, let the plants 
be taken oot of the bark-hed, and immediately proceed to shift¬ 
ing them. Tarn the plants out of their present pots, preserv¬ 
ing, if you can, {he ball of earth entir^j then, having pm some 
fresh earth in the bottom of the hew pot, place the plants 
therein, with its ball entire, as above, and fill up the pots with 
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the new compost, and moderately watered to settle the earth to 
t)»e roots. 

Dot in shifting these plants, observe that where any appear 
in S'sickly condition, or are infested with insects, or seem to 
have bad rooty, it will in such cases be proper to clear away 
h 11 the old earth from the roots of the plants; and trim the 
r#ts or fibres pretty close; and also if the bottom of the main 
root appears in a decayed or bad state, let the affected part be 
pared away a little with a sharp knife, in a transverse manner, 
or as you may see occasion, and strip off some of the lower 
leaves, then immediately re-piaul them in pots of entire fresh 
earth. 

When the plants'are” all shifted, let them be immediately set 
into tiiuhark-bed again. But the bark must first be well stirred 
up, arid near one-tbird part of the new tan added, in the man¬ 
ner as above-mentioned, for the fruiting plants, working the 
old and new very well together ; then set in the pots, plunging 
them to their rims, at proper distances, in the order before ob¬ 
served. 

This work should be done in fine weather, and the whole 
-belonging to one pit should, if possible, be completed in the 
■ same day. 

Pcfreslj the plants after this often with moderate waterings, 
just to keep the earth in the pots a little moist. 

Gite air also hi fine sunny days, for this wiil strengthen the 
plants, and m; ! c them healthy and beautiful. 

The plants ..re to remain in the above pots till the end of 
July, or some time in August, and then to be removed for the 
last time, into the pots where they are to fruit.—See the work 
of those months, 

Management of the young Pine-apple Plants, 

Where the crowns and suckeis of young?pincs, the progeny 
of the "last year’s fruiting plants,.have filled the small pots with 
their room, let them son**, time' this month be shifted into pots 
of a size’larger. / , „ <r * 

Take them dkyefully out of- the pots, with, the balls eh’tire, 
arid place .them directly into the new pots; and fill up with 
freslkjfearth, and give a little water; or where any or tire whole 
discover a. disordered or sickly habit, clear, away all the old 
eartlij and plant them in.entire fresh mould,^s directed in die 
- succession ; then stir np the bark, and add a quantity of new, 
sis above ; and p&nge the pota to their rims. 
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Sjtwtgmmt offfaStovt MwR i^ttusml 
Tn some Dineehonses, oM stove*/there.’being, htsid 


; plunge* to ttiAr nm* theretyand byih* ai 
! kindly beat or th£ bark, the plautt* wflT BWjl 
freely into tho Ibesh earth, whiA will gif»t 
id m ike them healthy, and of a ltfely colour, 
n«t also he gm n to thebe lW<rtt(jt at tiia®: a 


pines, many other earn** jp*ienqe| expg pwnts, iRf#e m#st 
aKf have their share of atwiQpn.' • 

4 Whq4Kte,of-th*w plants stand in mptf# la&er pots, 1st 
them>nHSpR shifted into gneb, 4 fillin ^p Ac «Bl with ; 
earth Thfe, if there Ire rodm in Ah A baik-bed, fl^b'e po^,„ 
immediately plunges to tA£r rims theretyand bvjthe, aiRs- 
tancef ot the kindly heat or the bark, the plant** wfPsMjl dot 
roots veiy freely into tho 4he«h earth, whiA will gitfPthem 
sti ehgth, md mike them healthy, and of a ltfely cplows. (V 
Wete 1 most also he gm n to these pLitljt at ^Utsy; so*w 
suits will require it pretty often. The coffee-trtre? and^aQ tnw 
woddy kinds, should be refreshed with moderate qufhntlie oft 
watei, every three or foui days, also the herbaceous 
occasionally , but the . lccnlent kinds do not reqaire so nmbh 
ivatei, giving only a httle now and then. 1 , 

’Vhere any o, th< pines, coffce-iree, or'other stoaro-ovofiefc 
have 'ontrar'ed much dost, tn other foulness considerably, lm' 
it be cleared 0 as soon ns possible, for it would prove iprejjf*f 
dicist U> ^fotendor pihhts cocfiiwd in tins department, by cki^- 
mg those na*ute pogpsjp essential to vegetation in Reserving 
i hitthful lively grortflt, •dsovt'hqko any pines, Acrlh^ifrfcn* 
te d waxti small fp 'dental insect , should nso timely ggecaf^iioij 
l0 ea^rpate these destiuctive teunin 

ProgagoJfag Stoi t Exotica 

No# propagate various soits of exotit, of tin, uj.i \atory, 
by enttihgs, layers, anij suckers, acconlmg to the nature of the 
different kinds ; planting them in pots, and plunge them in 
the b*fk-bed which will promote then roc'ing fieely itee 
shoit Ape, A 

Likewise sow Mgfa ef any kinds of hot-house plants raised 
by that method; «W*ing thorn in pots, ami plunge theaftrin the 
fcark-betl W W , 

. Al^in the hot-fiouse, may expeditiously strike ;Sjbrf{ug«, 
^t^gWPnny ABB. 0 1 gteeu-house plants arlArllaS, &C. like* 
wit(Many otKpfAihrubsof the oseo tcronndT DhmsiaR the 
phu in the bark-bed, 

CSert of rUmtt fatting fa US Stone. 

Tp PIsrA' no# forcing in, tj* item Ac. 
keens, strewbetties, floytfcrs, Afr, beR»r^ii‘i«jph 
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wirings j and early la tbis month introduce more for succes¬ 
sion. < , , 

Vines in hot-houses, now in full Iruit, continue to keep well 
cleared front nil improper shoqla, andthe otheri trained m 
close and regular. ' 


MAY. 

i 


t WOBX TO B8 DOME IN T1IB KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Melons 


,M*fcON plants still require particular care ; those which arc 
ta, frames, as well as those under hand or bell-glasses. 

■, The early plants in frames will now show Iruit plentifully,' 
a&d some will be set and swelling ; thertfoie, in order to pro¬ 
cure a sufficient quantity of those fruit for a full crop, the plants 
mast, at this time, hare all possible assistance of the best 
adapted culture. 

,One principal thing K. he observed is to preserve a proper 
deajjjfe of heat in the beds, by occasional linings of hot duAg, 
white the fruit is about setling, and for some time after; for 
a kindly warmth is also necessary to promote the swelling of 
the fruit after they are set ; for it should be observed* that 
although there be often very warm days in this month, vet there 
sometimes happen very cold nights, and nnfavonrable weather, 
in,cutting north-easterly winds, &c. which make it so neces¬ 
sary to preserve a due heat in them beds; for if tbe weather 
should 'prove cold, aud at the same time there is lmt little 
wafmth in the beds, tbe melons wilt not sop nor swell kindly, 
but raoatpf them wdy^rn^Uowvand go off. Therefore, when 
it is penptSved that the b*ds have much declined in their boat, 
imauadiiAely apply a lining of well-prepared hot dung to smews 
to both aides silthe bed, according as there msfbbe occasion. 

.«**• hdsijtetage in adding the above fresh lining to such beds 
as arqfmuch decayed in their heat, will soon evidently appear 
in the growth of the 1 plasts an* fruit. 

.Frtrsbmir mpst be admitted to tbe plants evsry day wham (he 
wfo^Wr is,calm-pad mild; for this will strengthen them ten d 
fscnmse tbe jwpt&ng and free swelling of the fruit. Torn article 
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of air must be admitted to flic plants'by raising the upper end* 
of the lights with props, Vradimllj one, {wo, or three inches, 
according as the power of the sun and warmhcss of the day 
increases, and Aut tnemi by Agrees in the afieraoob, and ikfite 
close ahgut four or five in the evening; Sr sboner, if the wea¬ 
ther stagltehange cold. „ V 

,jThe yipies must be covered every night with mats -alit^ns 
month. Let the ousts bn thrown over them a little before sun¬ 
set,-or soon after in the' Opening; but when the air,,js cold, they 
may die spread over sooner. f 

Aoout*ihs or seven in the morning, let the mats be talcen off; 
or, when it is a warm sunny morning, thy 1 may be,uncovered 
as soon as the stia readies the glasses; 'for the^phnts should 
not be kept too long dose covered, nor in darkness, Ike power' 
of light being very esiisntial to their growth. 

Water should also be given at times to the melon plants in 
frames, for they will fequiwih in proper moderation, provided 
there be a good heat ia the bed, . jd the weather be toleraWy 
* warm and sunny. LeH'Idiis article he given very^moderately, 
and not to»uften, for too ( ftmch moisture would chill the young* 
fruit, add prevent their setting. Once'a week or ten days will 
be often enough to water them; and the value of ono oh two* 
pots of water to a three-light frame Will be suf&tieitf, • 

Choose always a moderately warm day to watdr rhtmj and 
about eight or nine in the morning, or three or ftidr inMh# af¬ 
teraeon, are now the best times in the day to do that Work. 
Shot down the lights immediately after watering: and, if the 
sen ftbinep, throw a met over for halftan boar, then take it off 
again, and give air directly, if sunny. Observe, in watering 
these plants, it is not adviseable to water them generally Mil 
over the leaves, especially when the fruit ia setting; so steroid 
water between the runners iu different parts of the bed with a 
watering-pot, without thevose of head, and placing aflat piece 
of tile or oyster-#6ll, &c. w ater upon this both to prevent the 
earth from being washed from any of the roots by tbe* k?ce of 
the water immediately from the Spout or the pot, and to make 
tit qgtead more effectually ; being careful inwi, tp 1ft as little 
as possible to*db the fruit that are about seCHg, or newly set, 
and do sot give too much water near the head or main atea of 
the plant ■ f te •"* 

In very hot sonny days, it*will be anviseable to ehada the 
plamts him the* ran, for two or tl r*e hours dosing itsfrercest. 
beatr but tide shonld be partlculsriy practised '■Wfeei! there is 
bnt a shallow depth of earth on the teds, or when the'leaves of 
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the plant* flag much. Let some thlti mats, or a little loose hay, 
&c. be spread offer the glasses in these days about eleven 
o’clock, gad taken off again about two. at 
Where the plants Advance vefy near me glasses, it will be 
necessary fo Vaisc the frame from about three to six inches j 
this is done by placing bricks or square pieces ofjj^gpgd under 
each corner of the frame. 

According as the melons set, observe to place a piece of tile 
under each young fruit: for this will preserve them from the 
damp of the earth of the bed. * j 


Of Melon* to be raised under Bell and Hand-Glasses and 
oiled Paper-Frames. 

Finish making the hot-bed ridges to plant tho melons upon, 
which are to be covered with bell or haud-glasses or with frames 
covered' with oil paper j for which see tho work of Jkne. The 
plants for this purpose being raised from a sowing in March, 
or beginning of last month, will be now of a proper sice for 
final transplantation into the above hnt-bede, which, if possible, 
should be oobnpleled in the first or second week of this mouth. 

These ridges must be made of the best hot stable dung : pre¬ 
paring, first, as directed in the tw o former months, for other hot¬ 
beds. And they may now be made, either in trenches three or 
four feet wide, and twelve or fifteen inches deep, or on level 
ground ; but by making them mostly above ground, it will af- 
ford.an opportunity of adding a lining to recruit the heat when 
it declines ; however, in ekliei method, let the hpt-bed ridges 
be made a yard wide at least, though four or five feat would 
be more eligible, and two feet and a half high ; and wfiese two 
or more ridges are to be made near together in a parallel order, 
allow the space of four feet betwqet^ and which space, if filled 
with any waste, moderately warm dung, and earth at top, in 
about a mouth or five weeks ,5 after will give a larger scope for 
the roots and runners to extend, and the additional moderate 
beat thereof, enlivening that of the beds. Will greatly assiBt the 
setting of the fruit. 1 * 

The ridgfs being made, get some good earth; and if this be 
light loam, and has been mixed with one fourth part of very 
rotten'dung aeme rabpths before, it will be better for this pur¬ 
pose j but, in defaul^of loam,'any rich garden earth wijl do. 

’ The eai^jb is not to be sifted, but very well bfoften, and mixed 
together' with thjfcspade, And then laid not less than six to eight 
or ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridgq. # 
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The? mark oat along the middle, ‘he holes for the plants, 
allowing the distance of four feet between j and 6et a bell or 
hand-glass over each^jtud keep them close down till the earth 
under them is warm, »d thejgbring in the plants, which, if 
now in pots, having only two at most In each, tarn them 
carefully ont, with the bail of earth eD'.re, and make a hole in 
the carth%#ere each glass stands ; pl..ce one pot of plant*, 
with tho ball into each holej close the earth very well about 
the bpll, and also about the stems of the plants; give every 
hole a little water, and immcdiali ly put on the glasses. 

Shade the planjts from the sirt, for the first two or three days, 
from aboat eight to four o’clock; but, after that, let them have 
more and more sun every da.,, t:’l they are able to bear it fully 
without flagging. 

Let’ them have air every warm day, by tilting the warmest 
side of the glasses, bat keep them close shat down every night. 
The glasses must also be covered every night all this -month 
with in As, 

Those plants now planted -'tit will produce ripe fruit,, some 
about the end „f July ; bu^the principal crop will be irAngnst 
and September. •> 

When any of the%aelon plants have filled the bell or hand¬ 
glasses, the runners mast then4ave liberty to run from under 
them ; but they must not be ti listed out before the latter end 
of this month, or banning or middle of next j being guided in 
this by the temperature of the weather, which, until settled in 
warm and dry, mast be ^very cautious in training out the 
plants. ^ 

If, tWefo?e, about the last week m this month, o>' beginning 
of ne$t,nhe plants have advanced considciably in runners to 
the extant of the glasses, they should be trained ont, provided, 
however, the season is become warm, dry, and settled, not else, 
before the middle of June f raisin* each glass upon three props, 
about two inches and a half highland le f the ends of the vines 
or runners be trained out at regular distances ; being careful 
to cover the ridges every night, arid in all bad weather, with 
large mats. 

But when the vines of thesb plants are trained from under 
the hand-glasses, it would be of great advantage to place Piled 
paper frames over some of the beds, previously removing the 
hand-glasses ; these frames remaining constantly tight and day, 
and^hey admit ting the light and he-T of* the sun sufficiently, , 
will prove effective beneficial shelters.—See Jpne. 
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Management of Cucumber Plant* in Frame*. 

Cucumber plants iu fiaincs now BS5 in fall perfection of 
bearing; they must therefore be carefully attended ‘ » 

Still support a moderate beat in the beds, by the application 
of linings of hot dung, &.c where necessary.—See tne two test 
months. 

These plants will require to be often refreshed with moderate 
watorings, generally not less than twice a week; and a morn¬ 
ing and afternoon are the most proper times for watering them 
at this season. 

The plauts most also be allowed proper admission of free 
air every mild day, for the san has now great power ; ^and if 
the glasses were to be kept too close, it would destroy the 
plants. Therefore, raise the upper cud of the lights every 
warm,sunny morning, about seven, eight, or nine o’clock, accord¬ 
ing to the temperature of (he weather; and according as the heat 
of the day increases, continue raising the glasses a proportion- 
able lie%ht, from one to two or three inches 

The lights mubt be shut close down ctcry evening, aoout 
five or six o'clock; but in cold evenings shut them down an 
hour or two sooner. 

Shade the plants from the sun in very hot sunny days. The 
time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock. ( , 

Where the glasses are pretty close to the plants, it will now 
be adviseable to allow them a larger space of room,-by raising 
the frame three or fonr to five or six inches at bottom ; the 
plants will then enjoy the air more effectively, grow t&'onger, 
and Stand the sun with less danger of scorching their leaves. 
Continue covering the glasses every night with mats all this 
month, generally covering up toward? sun-setting, and uncover 
soon after its rising in the mprning. 

The early cucumbers will flow be In full production of fine 
fruit, which, when about four or five, to six er eight inches 
long, are fit to cut for the table. , 

Id the cucumbers now in bearing, should still continue to 
impregnate, or set the young fruit, according as it comes into 
blossom; generally the same day that the flower expands, or 
second at farthest, in the forenoon, while the generative organ! 
retain their fertilising property in the fullest degree; for,this 
is particularly essential in this business.—• See Cucumber* in 
March and Aprjfa 
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Cucumbers to be planted under Hand or Bell- Classes. 

Cucumbers may nog? be planted out on hot-bed ridges, under 
hand or bell-glasses. 

The plants being raised for^his purpose, in March, or last 
month, should be planted ont the begin r - 'a g and middle of this: 
ary| they Will begin to bear about the beginning, or towards 
the middle of Jane, and will continue bearing till the cold wea¬ 
ther in autumn destroys the plants. 

The bof-beds for this purpose must be made of good hot 
dung, as formerly observed j and may be made either on level 
ground, or principally now in wide trenches, as they will not 
require to be lined. 

If the latter is intended, choose any compartment of good 
ground in the full sun ; there dig a trench, a yard wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, laying the earth that comes ont 
neatly all along the side of the trench. Fill this trench with 
fresh hot dung, and laise it from ■•ix to eight, ten, «,r twelve 
inches above the surface of the ground j_for the beds should be 
at least two fe t thick of dung. Then cover the bed #ith the 
excavated eaith of the benches, six or eight inches thick over 
the top of the dung; levelling the rest of the earth close along 
each side of the bed, corresponding with that at topj the 
whole forming the bed like a ^ort of ridge. 

But when inter, '-d to make vhese hot-bed ridges, on level 
ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed with rich 
earth, as above. 

Then, in either method, as soon as the bed is earthed, mark 
ont the holes for the plants, exactly along the midUh three 
feet six Caches distance, and directly cot er each place with a 
hand-glass; and in a day or two the dnng will have warmed 
the earth ready for the reception of the plants. 

Proceeding then to the ^lantifig, form the earth under each 
glass a little hollow, circularly, add in each place, under the 
said glasses, hole-in throe good plants, observing if the plants 
were pricked in pots last month for this occasion, plant them 
as above, with the ball of earth about the roots entire; or, if 
not in pots, remove and plantthem with as much earth as will 
readily adhere about the roots .- give them directly a little 
water; then let the glasses be immediately put on, and shade 
&e plants from the sun till they have got root. 

tit the plants have air every- d*y, yhen it is calm and 
mild, by tilting the warmest side ot the glasses, 4 *nd let 
them be refreshed wiih occasional moderatljfcvaterings: and 
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when they hkve, ia advanced growth, filled np the glasses box t 
month, train them oat in a regular order,-—See June, 

They most be covered every night with mat*, until the mid¬ 
dle of itfaei ' j. ** 

Bit where goad plants canaorwe readily procured*) pknt in 
the above beds, let some sped be pat in early in the month.) the' 
plants will soon come np, and will come into bearing at a racy 
acceptable time in June and July. 

The bet-bed being made and earthed a* above directed, mark 
out the bolos for the seed, Ihice feet and a half asntWer; and 
ia form of a shallow basin, only aboot an inch 4nd half deep, 
aad nine or ten inches wide. In the middle of each of these 
holes, sow eight or nine seeds, half an inch deep, and then put 
oa the bell or hand-glasses. After the plants have been np hen 
or twelve days, they must be thinned, leaving only three of the 
strangest breach hole, drawing a little earth about* their stems ; 
and give a light watering, to settle the loosened earth below close 
to the roots; managing them afterwards according to the fore¬ 
going directions, and they will begin to bear some fruit in the 
third or*fourth week in Jane. 

Cucumbers to pickle. 

Sow cucnmbers for pickling &c. either generally now in the 
natural g: otmd to remaia for ibe principal ci op of picklers, &c. 
or occasionally in a hot-bod, if coldish bad weather, to forward 
them for transplanting into the open ground next month, which 
is generally as soon as the plants can stand the full air in this 
country. 

However, in regard to sowing this crop in the open ground, 
is mast not be done generally till towards the middle or latter 
end of the month; or if the season is coldly unsettled, or very 
wet, as has often been the case of late years, defer sowing till 
the last week in this month, w the fitst in June, allotting for 
this purpose a piece of rich fret ground, digging it regularly, in 
»level order, and divide it into beds of hvc or six feet wide, 
allowing twelve inches between bed and bed for an alley; then 
mark out the holes for the seed, along the middle of each 
bed, allowing three feet and a half between bole and hole» 
loosen the planes for the holes, breaking the earth well, and 
form each in a smalt concave hollow, with the hand, like 
a shallow basin, about an inch and a half deep, and tan 
or twelve inches over; and «ow in the middle of each hale 
eight or ten seeds, covering them near half an inch deep with 
earth. 
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After, the teed, is sown, if the weather should .prove hot 
end dry, & will be proper to sprinkle tire boles with water: 
bat this must be "given very moderately, just ongtmb to 
moisten the earth a^little, for too much moisture-tn the 
earth would rot the seed: bar when’the seed is germinated, 
and the young pleats coming up, giv% water freely in dry warm 
weather. , 

when the plants have been come up about a fortnight, they 
must be thinned, and leave no more than three or four of the 
best plantain every hole. 

But in sowing picklers, if a cold wet season, in which 
these seeds, sown in the natural ground, either rot or make bat 
little progress; or that, in order to forward both the seed and 
young plants a week or fortnight ingrowth, it would, in either 
case, be proper to sow the seed in a slight hot-bed jnst to raise 
the plants more effectively and forwarder in their young state, 
till about a week or ten o. twelve days old to a fortnight at most; 
then to be transplanted finally into the natural ground: the 
method as follows :— 

Having a r-pply of proper horse stable-dnng of good mode¬ 
rate heat, make a hot-bed the width of a garden frame, or not 
less than a yard wide for hand-glasses, and half a yard high, 
and the length in proportion to the quantity of plants you would 
raise; as soon as the bed is thus made, either set on the frame 
and lay in the e th, or, being previously earthed, may use 
hand-glasses ; or, in default of these, an awning of large mats 
occasionally: observing, in either method, to earth the bed di¬ 
rectly only about three or four inches illicit; and then, as it is 
adviseable generally to transplant these plants writ" quite 
young, in little clusters together, sow the seed accordingly, 
that is, either sow some in small pots, several seeds in the 
middle of each, and plunge themin the hot-bed, or, for larger 
or considerable supplies, sow HflRie earth of the bed, in little 
clusters, with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or with your fingers 
contracted, make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch, 
or near an inch deep, and about an inch and a half asunder, 
dropping six or eight seeds in each hole, and qg^er them in 
with earth; this is called dotting them in: or instead of this 
you may draw drills across tins bed : the seed to be sown in 
the drills, observing to sow them quite thick, not generally ail 
along the drills, but rather in little patches, six or eight good 
seeds in each, so close as to almost touch, and cover them 
half an inch deep with earth; allow a clear space in each drill 
of two inches between each patch or clustegfof seed, and let 
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tbndrills heturoor three inches asunder : by thus jowibg the 
feed,in chwterf ,as it.wtre, the plaatt will rite in Waches”for 
^raniphtflUliee . in thtt order at belew*}' continuing; m- tile 
interim, fcadefeed the bed, either with the frame-light, orwirh 
hancUghuMi ; ;<*r, » w A)t of these, with mats, m before inti¬ 
mated, .every «gfct and qjl bad weather j aodgiVe olcctwionet 
gentle waterings. 

. Then, When the pbntshave been eotne tip about six, eight, 
or .tea /day#, and show the rough leave* in theeentre, it? k 
proper to plant them out, if the weather is settled f for in this 
order of culture, as after removal from the hot*bod, they’not 
having the aid of further artificial heat, it is most Moeesiftrt to 
plant them otrt while in that young state of growth, as afore¬ 
said, taking theta up in done re as they grow, with rite earth 
about their roots; and in that manner let them be plantedMn 
the plaebs where they are to remain, allotting one bunch of 
plants to a .bole, and giving them Immediiitetywome Water-; 
they wtH quickly strike root without hardly feeling their he* 
movul j observing, however, that if the weather should at that 
time prove unfavourably cold, may continue them under occa¬ 
sional shelter in the bed a week ot more longer, tiS tire season 
settles in warm. >' ■*< 

Plant and *ow Gourds and Pumpkins. 

: Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumpkins wfcfcb 
Were sown in April; it may be done any time towaJHWriiemld- 
d(e or latter end of this month. 

But as the fruit of these plants, is not of much estimation or 
value for any material cniioary uses, or other economical pur¬ 
poses, should only raise a few, where any are required! either 
for. anydomeSticoccasions, both in the quite yonrrg green growth 
«f the fruit, end when of futyjaaturity j or some chiefly by way 
of curiosity, for the great vwffety of the fruit in its nmnerons 
Afferent and singular shapes, ’ size, colours, stripes, and varie¬ 
gations; fine, from two or three inches growth, as hi the orange 
dad pear .gourds, to-one, two, or three feet, or more. In differ- 
Cttt eorts, i#ronnd, oval, hemispherical, botile-shaped, befrel- 
shaped,. star-shaped, mndofvarioM other forms. •" 

Some df them may be planted out in the common groUdd, 
in a-wwtm situation, about the middle of this month, wheh the 
wCnther is .settled in warm-; -they will grow freely/anffc pro¬ 
duce ripe fruit in August; and the common pumpkin is often 
sown or planted upon old dunghills; they will spread wonder¬ 
fully and produce many large fruit. t • 
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But Hhrfrder. to bare any particular oort prodace fruit earlier 
in summed it is effected by plawtiof some out, foe begitoung 
or add die of the monfo.apon hole*o£ hot-dung, «*<}w1taBd 
or heU-giasses, or other occasional shelter: dig acme botes; 
two feet-vide, and a boat aspade ddlp, <a the places wh'dhs 
the,plants ate to produce their frnit^iliag the botes with nr# 
hcgpe-dung, covering that six inches doep with earth, and So 
plant your gourds, &c. or may sow the seeds, and' cover them 
with the above glasses, or with oiled paper-frames, &e. till 
they begin to run; then may discontinue the shelters. 

However, in default of dung or glasses, for holing them out 
as above, may plant any of the gourd kinds, or others, in the 
full ground, in a warm situation, as aforesaid, towards the 
middle of the month, when settled warm weather, and the' pump- 
kiop, &c- may he planted any where. 

Observe to plant some of the orange, and other small gourds, 
near to a wad, or other fence, or against an arbour, &Cr and 
when (he plants begin to run, ie f the vines, or runners be 
neatly trained, and fastened up close to the wall, pales, &c. 
Whore this is pifictised, the plants, together with the fruit, will 
make an agreeable appearance in the months of July, August, 
and September. 

Or some of the gourds, and others of the moderate running 
kinds, may also be occasionally supported with stakes ; that is, 
when the plants t-gin to ran, let a tall firm stake be fixed in 
the ground near each plant; and according as their vines 
advance in length, let them be trained up carefully round foe 
stakes. 

But the pumpkins, and large kinds of gourds, should ..ow be 
planted out, or seed sown in any open compartment, or upon 
dunghills. Sic. setting them eight or ten feet distance; and foe 
plants, in their advancing growth permitted to extend upon the 
surface of the ground. 

The seed of gourds and pumpkins may.still be sown in foe 
first or second week, or any time in foe month, either at once 
in the full groqnd, or upon holes of hot-dung, as above, to ire* 
main j. or in a hot-bed for transplantation, as in last month ;’ 
and when the plants have got rough, leaves, one or two fetches 
broad, thpy should be planted out in the open ground. " 

But in default of hot-dung, &c. sow them now in the rout* 
non ground at once in the places where they are to remain) 

, Kidney-beant, 

Now plant a fall crop of kidney-beans, to' succeed those 
planted in April. 
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Any of the dwarf kinds may no# to planted : totoAhe tost 
and most profitable for this plantation are the blaoiro peek ted 
dwarat, B«tter*ea And Can tertiary White dwarfs j or also a (few 
don coloured, and large White. 

DroW’drifla ’ter them In inch deep and taro feet and half 
distance; place the bean% in the drills two or three inebes 
aAhder, draw the earth evenly over them, and let the surfiee 
be lightly raked smooth. 

Plant also the scarlet rtmner, or any other of the running 
kinds of kidney-beans. 

Most of the running sorts are exceeding profitable for the 
service of a family, for they are surprising great bearers ; bat 
in particular, the scarlet flowering bean ; and there is a variety 
of this, that differs from it only in colour, which both in the 
seed and flowers, is white : but their manner of growth, mode 
of bearing, and pods, are similar • and both the varieties, 
being very plentiful bearers in long continuance,%re very pro¬ 
per for this plantation : the large white Dutch runners are also 
very proper to plant now, are excellent beans, the pods of con¬ 
siderable length, but the plants do not continue long in produc¬ 
tion like the scarlet, &c. 

All the running or climbing sorts of kiduey-beans extending 
considerably by their i unnm, and requiring support of tall sticks 
or poles, &c must be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds ; so that the drills for these large sorts must be three feet 
sue inches distance at least, and about an inch and a half deep, 
or a single drill along any vacant wall, palling, building, &c. 

Place the beans in the drills three or four inches 
and cover them equally with earth. 

"When the plants are come up, and begin to run¬ 

ners, then let some tall sticks or poles, be plaorold each row 
for the plants to climb upon. The runners will soon catch 
hold, and will twine thgtn selves naturally round the sticks Or 
poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, or more; or if any ai c 
planted in a row close against a wall, or any high fence or 
building, may suspend strong packthread from above, six inches 
distance, fastened tig^it at both ends, the lower end of which 
may to tied to the main stem of the beans; and the runners WiR. 
readily ascend round the strings. 

There is much advantage in planting these running kinds, 
especially the scarlets, &c. for a lasting crop ; for those that 
are now planted wilt begin bearing in July or August, and con- 
tin.de producing plentifully till October. - 

Though, as in many families these are not so much esteemed 
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far geofl|||ngo u tbedw»rf sort*, they should be planted in 
luMjler JPkrger portion* aocordlc ;ly, end generally mast of 
tiio dwarfs for the maimiprop: nor ^tre tbe runnii^iiiH* *o 
inoch caltivated by the market gardeners, at large quantities 
woe Id reqaire great trouble to stick timoi, and ere not generally 
so saleable as the dwarf beans. 

•However, in private gardens, taosua genecauy cultivate 
tolerable crops of the runners, more or let*, for the supply of 
a family, ns daring the season they will be always in ready pro¬ 
duction : two sowings, one tlib month and another in Jane, 
will famish plentiful supplies of young pods, in oositsnt suc¬ 
cession, from July till the middle or end of October, 


Capticumt for Pickling. 

The capsicums for pickling which were sown and raised in 
a hot-bed, i%March, or April, should now be transplanted into 
the full ground. 

But as these plants are tender, aud being raised in a hot-bed, 
must not be slanted out till settled warm weather, or towards 
the middle ot latter end of the month. 

Dig a spot of lich ground for their reception, and rake the 
surface bmooth, then put in the piauts by line, a foot asnnder 
every way, and water them. 

Love-Applet, for Soupt, tyc. 

Plant out tomatoes, of love-apples, from the bol-bed where 
laised, about the middle or latter end of the month, to produce 
fruit in autumn, for pickling, soups, &c. 

These plants being trailers and very luxuriant and rambling 
in their growth, must therefore be planted close to a wall, pales, 
pr espaliers; and when they begin to branch out, must be 
trained, and nailed to the wall or pales in the manner of a wall- 
tree, or may be trained to strong stalres. 

Observe, they must be planted against a south wall or other 
south fence, or in some sunny exposure ; for if planted in the 
shade the fruit would not ripen. Any wide vacant spaces be¬ 
tween wall-trees would suit them well} and will produce ripe 
fruit in jAngust or September, 8tc. 

One stont plant in a place is sufficient. Water them as 
soon as they are plauted, and shade them from the sun till 
they have taken root; and a litth- shelter of hand-glasses, 
&c. in cold nights, for the first fortnight, would be very service¬ 
able. 
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Atparagut. 

A&apyps ,f«iU new be fit to cot tor use. 

In cutting the shoots of these pleats, it should be observe^ 
ihM>> jrjspa, they advanced about tsro or three to'foor or 

fire inches above ground, they should be gathered ) bot thote 
a^out two,to three or fonr inches ate generally in prime ef- 
«l#e the top bud or head remains compact) Which When 
permitted to run, soon becomes open and loose and of less is* 
tiqu^oiL 

,Whep proceeding to ent or gather them, be carefM to tfcnutt 
yonr knife down close by the side of the shoots yea intend to 
cut, lest you wound or destroy any young bads that are coming 
up in succession, and do not yet appear; catting the shoots off 
slanting, about three or four inches within the ground.—See 
April. 

Let the beds of these plants be now carefully cleaned from 
weeds, winch, at this season, will be advancing very numerously, 
and,, should th#efore either give a carefnl hand-weeding; or, 
wit* a small hoe, taking opportunity of a drv day, cat up all 
weeds clean within the surface, and they will soon all die ef¬ 
fectually. 

Ti nr iplanting Lettuce 

In moist weather, tiansplant cos lettuce and other kinds 
which were sown the two former months. 

, Choose a rich spot for those plants. In a free open situation, 
not encumbered with spreading trees, &c. which would <l«w 
the plants up slender, without forming good heartfy> <% the 
ground neatly, and rake the surface smooth j then utfjjjtf the 
plants in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, aadVMNome 
water to settle the earth about their roots; g'tvingMnw* occa¬ 
sional after-wateriags, till the plants have taken resit? 

Such lettuces, in yotfbg plants, of two or three inches 
advance, a. are intended to remain where sown to attain 
full growth, should now be thinned regularly, in proper time, 
about a foot or fifteen inches distance; or Stay among otiSfcr 
crops, as onion*; lades, carrots, 6uu must bo thinned mom 
considerably, or generally, not less than two or three feet asun¬ 
der. 

Sow Lettuce-Seed. 

Sun lettuce-seed; this should bo done at two or three (W- 
fereftt times this month, that there may be a constant eopplyeM* 
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these pkdts in good perfection, in succestional order in ths 
proper Htson, which, from the*’ sowings come iota full 
growth in July and August, to succeed-thcraeof the sprifig*Mjsm 
enape. ... „. • • 1 .n • ' " ’ ,i: 

. -The -whits and the green tm . IsttnoA, iEgyptihn spotted cos, 
Giiictstiiandimpertal, ate call; preperk' i ds to sow ‘now : or oC- 
casionnlly- the grand-ad mica hie, latge White Dutch, and the 
brown Dutch, &c> so in the whole may choose the moat desir¬ 
able,, . 

An open situation must be chosen in which to so# these 
seeds whose the ground is light and rich; sow each SDftsepa- 
rate,.and :ake them in light and evenly. 

The beds wherein these -eedj are sown must be often re* 
freshed with water in dry weather, to promote a free growth, 
hath in the seed end young plants: 

, # Tying up early Lettuce, t . 

Gariy cos lettuce, of pome ndv-'iced growth, beginning to 
heart a little, may, in some of the largest piantsfhave the leaves 
tied op toget! .r moderately, with, a string of bass, which will 
forward their cabbaging and whitening in the heart sooner foe 
use, and render them more crisp and tender for eating. 

Small Saladinff. 

iiow cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and otiier small salad 
seeds often. 

When a constant supply of these small herbs are required 
yaaag, there should be some seed of each sort pit inw*the 
ground once, every week or fortnight. 

Observe, if the weather proves hot and dry, -it is-'pro pet to 
sow these seeds now on a somewhat shady border. - Draw 
shallow drills, and sow the seeds'therein very tkiok, and cover 
them lightly with earth. In - dry weaker, give them a*mode¬ 
rate watering every other day. 

Spinach. 

-Spinach may StiL be sown, where required in eontiaaed suc¬ 
cession, sowing generally the ronnd-teawd sort, and mostly in 
an open situation. 

In some families spinach is required in succession alt snm- * 
mer, or in continuance somepart of that season j in which case, 
some seoehshonld be sown'trvefy tWWvebr fourteen days, as the 
plants of tbo scanuor sowings rewansm-ap to stalks, •» an we 
its* growth: sow the seed moderately thin, and trice St ! ftell 
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late the ground t or may occasionally soar it in ^dew flat 
drill* *ix or eight inches to a foot asunder, oaveriog^lthe seed 
regularly. 

Hoe and thin the young spinach of last month's sowing > 
eradicate ail weeds: and where the plants stand thick, thin 
them moderately, in some regular order, especiSiiy those pro* 
duced from the broad-cast sowing y not so material in those 
growing in drills. 

Should now, the beginning or middle of this month, if not 
doae, leave some best sorts of spinach to run for seed, both of 
the winter crop, of the triangular-leaved kind, and early spring- 
sown plants of the round-leaved, to have a proper supply of 
seed of both varieties. 


Turnip*. 

Sow more turnips : they will come fn at a fine season ; fit 
to draw for the table by the middle or latter end of July : hot 
will be in excellent order by the beginning of August, and will 
continue good wlong time. * 

This seed must not be sown in continued dry hot weather : 
for, in which, there would be a risk of all the labour being-lost; 
but when the weather is showery, or there is a good prospect 
of its being so, or immediately after raiu, is the most proper suc¬ 
cessful time to sow thi. sinali seed at this seusHh. 

Allot an open compartment of mellow ground j and, while 
fresh turned up, sow the seed, moderately thin and equally k 
every part; tread it evenly dowu, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were sown the last month : 
cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regularl||4o sewn or 
eight inches distance. ™ u ^. 

This work of thinning should always be performe^gpflen the 
rough leaves are about the breadth of a man's thum&H* before 
they grow much larger, as the work can then be elected with 
greater expedition and regula- ity. 

Cleaning and thinning Carrots and Parmeps, 

Carrots and parsneps will now be advancing fast in their 
growth, and should be properly encouraged: clear them from 
weeds, and thin the plants out to doe distances. , 

This work may be done either by hand or hoe j but, for 
large crops particularly, small-hoeing them is the preferable 
method, both as the most expeditions, and by Joosepjpg the sur¬ 
face of the ground with the hoe, U will greatly promote the free 
grflWth of the plants. 
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HowaA’, at any rate, let these plants be cleared from 
weeds, Wm- thinned oat to proper di tances, that they may hare 
full liberty to] grow at to.p and bwell at bottom. Tithr-mt, 
therefore, the general crops, to about six or seven inches dis¬ 
tance at.leastj and cut down all weeds. There is great advan¬ 
tage in allowing these plants room eno- gh, for then their roots 
will be large, long, and straight; the parsneps in particular, if 
thinned from above seven or eight to ten or twelve inches dis¬ 
tance, the roots will swell considerably larger, and attain their 
utmost perfection. % 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be drawn 
gradually for the table while young, need not’ be thinned at 
first to more than four or five indies distance; as by a gradual 
thinuing cut the larger for use, the rest will gain more and more 
room daily. 

But the main crops of carrots that yon intend shall remain 
to groyv to full size, should be thinned to the proper distance 
at once, from above tsixjjt seven o - eight inchaj distance. 

Sowing Carrots. 

Carrot-seed may still be sown where required: it will grow 
freely, and the plants will come up soon, and they will be ready 
in young growth to draw for the table by the latter end of July, 
or soon in Adjust, and continue in fine order all the autumn 
season. 


Onions. 

The crops of onions should, towards the middle or lattor end 
of this inosUj, be perfectly well cleared from weeds; and the 
plants intended for the main crop of bulbers should be thinned 
in .proper time from about three to four or five inches distance ; 
being careful to leave the strongest plants. 

This work may either be performed by hand or with the 
small hoe ; the latter is the quickest method, and by stirring the 
ground with the hoe, &c. it is of great service to the growth 
of the plants, having for this purpose a small one-hand hoe, 
abont two inches broad; ter, in want of this, an old table knife, 
bent a little at the end, about an inch, by heating in a fire, 
which will answer the purpose very well for small or moderate 
crops; observing, ia the main crops designed wholly for full 
bulbing, to thin them regularly to at least, about three or four 
indies distance. • 

But where a supply of young onions are wanted for thinking 
•ut by degrees for various domestic occasions, both as young 

2 i. 
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cibouls and in small bulbous growths, there shou«fe'a crtep 
reserved unthinned for that purpose; bat observing ffrwfrthem 
regularly as yen draw them for use, leaving a Sufficiency for 
a tolerable crop, of the most promising plants to stand for foil 
bulbing. 

Hamburgh Parsley, Scorzonera, and Salsafy, 

The young crops of Hamburgh, or large-rooted parsley, scer- 
xonera, and salsafy, most now be carefully cleaned from weeds, 
and the plants should be thinned or hoed out to proper distances, 
that their roots may hare room to swell; thinning them about 
six or seven inches asunder. 

The seeds of scorzonera and salsafy should now be sown for 
the winter crop. Sow them in the first or second week of this 
month, in an open spot of ground, each sort separate, and rake 
them in. * 

These plants when sown early, are apt to run np for seed, 
before tltey arejiardly fit for use. But those that are sown 
now will not rim, and their roots will be in excellent order for 
the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till spring follow¬ 
ing. 

Cabbages and Savoys. 

Transplant spring-sown cabbage and savoy plafits for autumn 
and winter use, also red cabbages. 

These should be allotted an open situation: or some may 
be planted between rows of early cauliflowers, or wide rows of 
garden beans, or French beans. ** ":* 

But where tlvere is ground to spare, and clear of-Aher crHfi/, 
it will be more adviseable to allot all these kinds 'of plants an' 
open compartment by themselves. Plant them o at, lf 
in moist weather, in rows two feit or two atid Mnln Mfliffifer, 
and about two feet distance in the lines j and &nffiftt*as they 
are planted give each a little water. 

Draw eaith about the stems of early cabbages, and others; 
this will strengthen the points greatly, and will also bring them 
forward in their growth. 

The earliest cabbages will now be well advanced fat growth, 
have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to turn their inner 
leaves for cabbaging; they may bfe greatly assisted and brought 
forward by tying their leaves together. Get some Strong bats, 
or small osier twigs, and go over the plants row by-row; awd 
hi such of the forwardest withfulles^ hearts, its begin now‘to 
turn their leave* the most concavely inward, in order for bead*' 
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tag, bajfe. In doing this, observe to gather all the leaves up 
regnlat^f and then, with some strong bass strings or an osier 
twig, tie them together; hat do not tie them too straight, for 
that would occasion the plants to rot. 

This will bring the plants forwarder for use sooner by u week 
or fortnight than they would natai Jly be of themselves ; 
and they will be much winter In the heart, and more tender to 
eat. 

Sow sugar-loaf cabbage-seed, and any other close, quick- 
bearting kinds, for summer ana autumn, cole worts, Ad young 
autumn cabbages. 

Likewise sow some savovs to plant out in July and Angust 
for a successional wintei crop. 


Early Cauliflowers. 

the cauliflowers that were defended with hand-glasses all 
winter and spring, being now of considerably advanced growth, 
should have the glasses Wholly discontinued, iRiot done the end 
of last montl 

Look over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or lat¬ 
ter end of the month ; some of the plants will then begin to show 
their flower-heads in the centre; and as soon as these appear, 
they should b#screencd from the sun and wet, which would 
both occasion the... to open, and change their peculiar white¬ 
ness to that of a yellowish hue. 

Therefore, as soon as a flower appears in some advanced 
growtii, let some of the largest leaves be broke down over it. 
This will answer the double purpose of shading the head from 
the sun, and defending it from wet, whereby the cauliflowers 
will be preserved in their natural whiteness, and will be close, 
firm, and beautiful. 

These plants should in very dry weather be occasionally 
watered; for this will cause the head° to grow to a larger 
the. 

But, previous to doing this, you must form the earth hollow 
like a basin, round each plant, to contain the water when given 
to ( them. 

^transplanting Cauliflowers. 

Transplant, if not done last month, the young cauliflower 
plants raised this spring from seed. 

For the reception of these young plants, let a piece ofethe 
richest ground be chosen?and spread thereon some good rottcu 
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dudg, and thed'dig the ground one spade deep, andjfc you go 
on, let the dung be regularly buried. 

The plants are to be set in this compartment at two feet, or 
two feet and a half each way asunder 5 and they must be wa¬ 
tered as Soon as they are planted. 

There may be sown, if you choose it, on the same ground, 
between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of spinach, or a thin 
sprinkling of salmon radishes, &c. 


Sowing Cauliflower-weft for a Michaelmas Crop. 

Sow cauliflower-seed ; the plants that are raised from this 
sowing will come into use in October, and will be in high 
perfection the greatest part of November, and sometimes lon¬ 
ger. 

This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. * 

Observe, the seed for this crop must not be sown till about 
the 24th of thisKuonth ; at which time prepare a three or four 
feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free situation. 

Get some good seed of the list year": iavi ;g ; sow this 
equally, moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and sprinkle 
the bed often in dry wealhe: with water. 

When the plants 1- ;ve got two or tiiree leaves an inch 
broad, they should be pricked out into a nursery-bed to 

attain strength for final transplantation.-Sec June .,and 

July. , 


Brocoli. 

Brocoli-seeds, both of the purple and white kinds,-must be 
sown h» this month, for the second principal crop for use the 
following winter and spring. 

It "will be adviseatde to sow a little of this seed at two differ¬ 
ent times this month, in order to have a proper supply : there¬ 
fore sow some seed of both kinds in the first week in the month, 
Itnd-more about the ‘-"entieth or twenty-fourth; the -plants 
raised from these sowings will produce their heads probably 
some hi December and January ; and the others more gene¬ 
rally in February, March, and April, but in greatest perfection 
the two last-named months ; and after the .main heads are ga¬ 
thered, the stalks of the purple sort particularly will yield abun¬ 
dance of excellent sprouts, but rarely any from the white, or 
cauliflower brpcoJi. » 

These seeds must be sown in a bed or border of rich earth, 
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ia an opejfexposure, each kind separate, and rake them, in re¬ 
gularly. 

Bat in order to have brocoli produce heads before Christmas, 
that is, ia October, November, and December, you must sow 
some seeds of each kind in March, or beginning or middle of 
April, which see. ■ 


Bore-colc. 

Sow bore-cole, otherwise brown-cole, for next autumn, win¬ 
ter, and spring use, if not done tii March and April. 

This is a useful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and very 
well worth raising in every kitchen garden, for the service Of a 
family. There are two sorts, th - brown and the green, neither 
of which form close heads like the common cabbage or savoy, 
but always remain open and loose in the heart; but they have, 
nevertheless, great merit for their extreme hardiness to endure 
cold, and excellence for winter and spring use. 

These plants ran up with long s‘ ms, from two to three or 
four feet high, crowned by a large, sprcading,*bushy head, of 
thick, fimbriated, curly leaves ; and are very hardy, to stand 
almost the severest winters ; and in the months of February 
nd March, their long steins will be very productive from bot¬ 
tom to top in numerous fine young sprouts ■ all of which, as 
well as the prirfcipal head, boil remarkably green and tender. 

The seed must lie sown the first week in the month ; but in 
order to obtain tall strong full-grown plants, with large stocky 
heads, and the tall strong stems to produce a large supply of 
spronts accordingly, should sow a first crop in March or April, 
as directed in those months. Sow it in an open spot o. good 
ground, moderately thin, and rake it in regularly. 

In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate wa¬ 
tering. 

The plants will be large enough to plant oat in about six 
weeks after the seed is sown j but wl u they have two or 
three leaves, it is eligible to thin, and prick out a quantity from 
the seed-bed, four inches distance, that the whole may obtain 
proper strength for final transplanting. 

Those planted out finally in dune, July, and August, will 
produce large beads of full growth to cut in October, Novem¬ 
ber, or any time all winter, till the following spring. 

Sow and plant ‘Zuvnyi. 

Sow savoy-seed for a letter crop : the true green savoy is 
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tk best sort,fe> tow bow, for it is the hardiest fcgirft*nd,<tho 
winter. 

This seed jqay be sown any thee in the month, and will come 
in very well for a late crop •, but to hare a good crop of fall¬ 
headed plants, .et the seed, if possible, be sown in the brat or 
second week in the monthj the plants will soon come op, and 
will be fit to transplant in the end of Jane, and in July, and 
beginning of August. Generally sow the seed in a free, open 
exposure, and rake it in regularly. 

The plants raised from this sowing will be tolerably well 
cabbaged by November, and will continue good till March. 

Plant oat some early-sown savqys, two feet nnd a half dis¬ 
tance, to cabbage in September and October, &c. 

Planting and Hoeing Beam. 

Plant more garden beans for latter crops in July, August, 
and September. 

The Windsor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds will yet succeed 
tolerably welland the long-pods and white-blossom beans are 
also vefy proper to plant any time this monlh. 

But where a constant succession of young beaus are desired 
all the summer season, there should be some seeds put into 
the ground at three different times this month, allowing ten or 
twelve days, or not exceeding a fortnight, between each plant* 
log ; and at this season it will be of advantage to allow them 
a situation where the ground is moistest, if there is choice of 
•oil, planting them in rows a yard asunder. 

Hoe the ground-between the rows of advancing yonngbeaBs, 
cutting up all weeds, and draw earth about the stems of the 
plants. 

Management of Beam in Blouom. , 

Now it will be proper to top such beans as are in bloom, to 
promote the free setting of the pods. 

This should, in the beginning or middles! the month, be 
particularly practised the early crops, provided it was not 
done last month. 

By this practise the pods will set sooner, and swell faster, 
and be^ better nourished, and come in almost a week sooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run ; for having no advanc* 
ing top to nourish, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit 

But let this be performed to beans in general now in full 
blossom ; observe to let the stems be first advanced to such a 
w »l*'ht. as to have a sufficient quantity of oods: the csrly 
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Manga* Jrt*S' may be topped when about taro feet' ; high, and 
tbe large (Torts should be topped when from about two feet and 
a half or yard, to three and a half high, according to the growth 
of the different varieties. 

Bat with respect, however, to the small early beans, if yon 
would have them come in as early as possible, yon should top 
them at soon as the blossom at the bottom of the stalks begin 
to open. 

Sowing Peat. 

Sow likewise more peas. To have a regular supply, let 
some be sown at least twice in this month ; bnt where constant 
supplies of young peas are mucii wanted, three or fonr sowings 
will not be too often, and there will be the greater chance of 
success in the late sowing. 

The best sorts to sow now are the marrowfats ; also may 
sow the Spanish moratto, green and white rouncivals, being 
fine large sorts ; likewise any 01 the hotspur kinds, and 
Prussian peas, &c.; and those that are sown any time jp this 
month will sometimes yield tolerable good crops towml the 
latter end of July, and in August, &c. 

This is now a proper time to sow any of the dwarf kinds of 
peas. These sorts seldom grow above two or three feet high; 
some not above fifteen or eighteen inches, but are mostly great 
bearers ; the pods small bnt numerous ; and the peas, while 
young, eat sweet and good ; and generally those sown at this 
season will be more productive than the larger kinds, though 
not so adviseable to sow in large quantities far any principal 
crops. Sow them in drills two feet, or two and a half asunder. 

Now hoe, and let some earth be drawn np about the stems 
of the rrops of peas which were sown iu April, for this will 
strengthen the plants greatly. 

The early hot pur pea* now in blossom, in warm borders, 
may be topped, as directed for the beans ; it will cause tbe 
pods to set and swell more freely, and will be fit to gather 
sooner. ** 


Stinking Peas, 

Continue also to place Hicks to rows of peas, according tq 
the advancing growth of the different young crops, for the 
pbmtsto climb upon ip their natural order/in an uprightgrowth ■, 
which, Where Intended, should gene,ally be done when they 
are about sis br seven inches high. 

There is great advantage in allowing sticks of a proper height. 
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for the different sorts of peas to climb upon j for the produce 
i* generally not only much superior, hat mere akenWtat, often 
double the quantity, or more, than those that are permitted 
to run upon the ground. 

The sticks for this purpose should be Iron four or five to 
seven feet high, according to the growth of the different sorts 
of peas ; the sticks should also be very branchy, or trail fur¬ 
nished with small lateral branches, that the plants may readily 
take hold without falling on the ground ; and should be pre¬ 
pared in a fanned manner, so as the side branches extend only 
the way of the rows. 

They should be placed on the most sunny side of the rows; 
at least towards the east or mid-day sun, where the position 
or range of the rows admit; for the sun will naturally incline 
the plants that way, and they will more readily catch the 
sticks; and the sticks shonld be placed at such distances in 
the rows as tbo branches of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but would 
be endfoss labour for large crops in fields, ike. for supply of 
the mantels 


T 'fidive 

Sow endive for an early crop: principally some of the white, 
and a small portion of the green, and if required early in con¬ 
stant succession, it will be adviseable to sow some aeed at two 
different times this month, and when the plants of each sow¬ 
ing are about tlrtjfi or four inches in growth, plant out some 
of the strongest a foot distance. 

But never depend on the sowings of this month for a main 
standing crop, the plants being apt to run np soon to seed the 
same year ; however, vilu-re a lew qarly plants arc required, 
may sow a little seed about the beginning or middle of the 
month, an<f more towards the latter end j the plants of the first 
sowing will not continue fit for tsie long; but the second sow¬ 
ing will not run sb soon. 

But jtlie season for sowing the principal autumn and winter 
crops, is in the beginning, middle, and latter end of June, and in 
July; and the plants from those sowings attain foil growth in 
August, September, and October and generally continue, with¬ 
out running for seed, till next spring. 

, This seed should be sown in an open spot of rich earth t it 
must not be sown thick, and take great care to rake it evenly 
into the ground. 
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Sbwing Pat-herbs, and ether Aromatics, $fb. 

Parsley-seed may still be sown, where It has bees emitted 
in the spring j as may also the seeds of most other pot»hftrha, 
if not done in March or April; bet should also be sown early 
in the present month. 

Sow more purslane-seed, where the plants are in request 
either for culinary nsea, or salads, &c.; this should be dene 
in the beginning of this month, to succeed that which was sown 
in April. This seed will now grow freely, in a bed of light 
rich earth, in the open ground ; rake the surface even, then 
draw shallow drills six inches a'under. * Sow the seed mode¬ 
rately thick, and cover it about a quarter or half an inch with 
earth. 

Where coriander is constantly wanted, it will now be proper 
to sow a little more of the seed, for that which is sown early is 
apt to run : sow it in drills six inches asunder. 

Sow chervil, where wanted, it will still succeed : let this 
seed be also r wn in shallow drills, and cover it lightly with 
earth, or sown broad-cast and raked in. * 

May also still sow borage, tiorrel, burnet, fennel, dill, mari¬ 
golds, nasturtiums, &c.—See March und April, 

The seeds of thyme, savory, hyssop, and maijorum, or any 
other aromatic or weet herbs, may also still be sown j but 
let this be done the beginning of the month, observing (he 
same method of sowing as directed in March and April. 

Propagating Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slips. 

Propagate aromatic plants by slips or cuttings j most sorts 
of them will still succeed. 

The sorts proper to plant now are sage, savory, and hyssop: 
maijorum, mastich, ancUavendler; and the slips or cuttings of 
these sorts will uow grow very freely. 

Choose for this purpose the best young side-shoots, of some 
tolerable strength, and slip *r <;ut off a quantity, about fine, six, 
or seven inches long ; strip off the uadef leaves, then plant 
them in a shady border, &c. fiv e or six indies apart, inserted 
two thirds of their length into 1 he ground, and in dry weather 
moderately watered. 

Plant also, where required, slips or cuttings of rosdlla»y, n»e, 
and wormwood. Let the cuttio,ft or dipt of these piantsbt fix 
or eight inches in length; um£ tast them five or sixl#tbes 
asunder, in the shady bordet, inner ting each cutting move than 
half way into the earth. 
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8^ge, of different sorts, may now be very taKcesifelly 
prorogated by Mbs of the young side-shoots, detached about 
six inches long, {tailing away the under leaves: plant them in 
a shady border, almost to tbeirtops, six inches asunder, and 
watered $ they wiU soon strike root, and shoot at top, and form 
bushy plants the same snmmer: observing, that if in their first 
growth, a#y spindle up to flower, cut that part off close, to make 
the Manta grow more stocky below, and to braneh out full and 
bushy v 

rV 

Mint. 

Mint may also be planted now, where new beds are 

wanted. 

• Procure sets for tfts purpose, either rooted young plants or 
cuttings of the stalks, as directed in the two last months; they 
most be planted ia beds or borders, in rows six inches asunder, 
by four inches in the row, and give them some water to settle 
the earth web abont their roots. 

Supporting Plant* for Seed. 

Now support the stems or stalks of such plants as were 
planted for seed. 

The onions and leeks, in particular, will now Require this 
care ; for the stalks of $hese plants will be ran up to a good 
height: and if they art not secured in due time, the winds and 
heavy rains will break them down. 

The best method of supporting the stems of these plants, is 
t? drive some firA stakes into the ground, along the rows of 
plants, Macing the stakes about two or three yaggn asunder 
in the row: then let some thin long poles, or strong lines be 
fastened from stake to stake close idoqg each side of the seed- 
stalks. * 

Support likewise the stems of cabbages, savoys, and broccoli, 
which are for seed; having sonuqptont stakes, let one or two 
ho drive* info the ground, dost to every plant, and the prin¬ 
cipal stqpu be tied thereto securely. 

i « 

Sowing ftaduhet. 

Sorrows radishes ; fhwwafagoa kiad is very proper for this 
••whig j but sow also seam short tops, and small white tunrip- 
rh®*h i choose an open sttgfeffon, sow the seed thin and rake 
iti* properly. 

It is proper to sow three different times this month, to con- 
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tiuue a proper succession j tat .most be. pltes watered in dry 
hot weather, both before and after ?b» plants am dSmoam. 

Hoe, or weed and thin tba advancing yoeng crops, rif tetftrip- 
taditbes, &c. as in last nfontb 

Planting Radithetfor Seed. 

Transplant radishes for seed when the roots are just is their 
prime, in the first and second weeks of the mouth j sad B 
showery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 

Choose for this purpose of the commbn radishes, the foag, 
perfectly straight rooted, and with short tops. 

Havin; also some iegardto the colour of the .root, that», 
if the common red, or short-tor ped radish 5 those that ate of 
a clear pale red are pieferablc, as they generally eat more crisp 
and mild than those of a dark red colon?; and when intended 
to save seed of the Balmon radish, although these will be uto- 
rally of a pale red, yet, to preserve the sorts, it wiU be proper 
to plant the palest coloured roots. 

The principal reason why radishes for seed are directed to 
be transplan' 1 is, that, having drawn up a quantity for that 
purpose can leadily judge of the goodness of the root, taking 
only what are of the right sort. 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open sitnation: the rows 
must be two or three feet a under, and the plants must be set 
about two feet fu .1 one anothei in the row,- let them be weU 
watered as soon as they are plauted, to settle the earth properly 
about the roots. Tiiey will shoot up irtrong stalks and ripen 
seed in September. 

Likewise turnip-radishes for seed, either transplant r leave 
where growing, some best well-shaped roots, orbicularly round* 
good-coloured, of neat moderate growth, and small topa, 

Prick^au^and plant Celery. 

Prick out from the seed-bed some of the celery plants which 
were sewn in March. 

Dig for this purpose one or more beds of light rich earth, 
and rake them even 5 then draw out of the setfi-bed tome best 
plants in a thinning maimer, and prick them in the other bedfc, 
three to fonr or live inches distance: give directly a moderate 
watering, and repeat it occasionally nil the plants jet fresh 
root: and, being thus planted they are to remain in^pwwfb a 
mouth, or five or six weeks, to acquire proper streagnt’v'ttaB 
transplanted finally into trenebasfo remain for blanching, by 
landing up in their advaw^ng growth.-—See June, Jnly, &c, 
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iiot tfme remuWng in theASftd-bed be watered, if dry Wea- 
th*. to '»buqbMjbe reota, loosened) t& thinning 

mtAmAimuiL 

• Plant o4msttfml»,tWnehea<of Ai «wKe*t cowing of Febru¬ 
ary end Maw-^S## J**e. 

* Sovrihff Celery. 

. paw Otttrs-seefl fora principal latter crept this should be 
dans# the ant or sspond week of the month. 

«g*. bed of lighfnch earth, and lay the surface perfectly 
evtte ; then sow the seeds pretty thick, and l ake them in light* 
l&with a vq|y even hand. 

Hta hot sunny weather it> would prove very beneficial to shade 
the had every jjay, from ten to three o’clock, till the plants ap- 




ewise, let the bed, in dry weathci, be refreshed every 
other evening with a light moderate watering. 

I The plants from this sowing will he fit to plant ont into 
tnenebes in July, August, and September, and to take up 
for the table from October till Chiistims and for a spring 
supply. 


Cardoo-tt. 

2 The Mfdoons which were sown in Mai ch 01 April should 
so# he thinned « here they have risen too thick, that the plants 
may bare room to grow s#d get stioogth by next month, when 
tjtpy should be plantedfWhere they are to remain foe boding 
up to blanch. 

%»** plants should now be thinned to about four or five in- 
qhig,. distance j or some may bo pricked six inches distance on a 
nurshry-hed, to remain till next uontli, when the whole should 
be tntospUsted finally 
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let mere than common care he taken to destroy weeds 
erupt of »Tery kind, aitd S, cv*ry part throughout the 

* r 

There jU np work in the kitchen garden that requires more 
attention now thaa this; for weeds are at no time more de- 
trimenUlsfo crops than the present, especially among ait close- 
grov^MiCrOps ot small yoong plants. 11 should, therefore, now 
fahCMWf this prlwpal works i« this ground, to destroy them 
bdlare they grow large, tooggli rtw and be detrimental to the 
advancing young crops, and require double labour and perplex- 
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ing trouble to eradicateiliem, &taiscWiy among close crops of 
amaH plants. 

fiat, in partioaiarr let toe crop* »f- Mians, leeks, earrets, 
parsneps, lettuce, and all other small crops that grew fjfetty 
close, be timely cleared Ms( tofeds, That is, lettnte weeds be 
cleared away, either by band-weeding Sir small toeing,' Wbjre 
they begin to spread, or oyer4pj> tb^plapts, which they woald 
soon do, when once they^gltf wnmj tod ia that casts woald 
do mach dam'kge to the crops. - hl ’ ’ 

Besides, when weeds ire suffered -togfow large aftaofig 
any small crops, so as to mis. and entfcugie Wth-oito.too¬ 
ther, and with the plants, it readers the work of hoeintpSr 
weeding them extremely tediqps, and very troubittsotne to per¬ 
form. - ' 1 - ! ’ 

But weeds btSSree^. rows of peas, t beans* Utfd ' kidney- 
beans, cabbage, cauliflowers, and such other crops as stand 
distant in rows, there can be nothing more easy than to stop 
their progress, because there is room between ihepiantsto ad¬ 
mit a large hoe; and with each n instrument a person may go 
over a large piece of ground in a little time. ■ » 

Watering new-planted Cropt. 

Watering in dry weather, is now a very needful work to all 
pewly transplanted crops, both in yonrig seedling pricked-out 
plants, and .others <^f larger growth, finally transplanted: such 
as cabbages, oaumlowers, lettuce, celery, &C. alwnysgivfng a 
watering at planting, where water itfikayeniently situated, and. 
the -quantity of plants not too couslderwle to render the work 
very laborious and tedious ; repeating the waterings till ’the 
ptants take root and grow. ■ 1 . 

This work proving so very beneficial in accelerating the fresb 
rooting, and setting the plants off in a free growth frOja thebe¬ 
ginning, it should never be pmitted, w here con ventence ofWater 
and time permits. * 

But watering would also be of much advantage occasionally 
to young plants of various a|t& remaining in seed-bedii, and 
others of continuance tSfcrtfa/ in jcry tlry ho^ weather at * this 
season. 
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Wall Tree*. 

Waiwntnjt* will now, in general, begin to make strong and 
nunerm shoots; and they should be regulated, and trained 
tbs right way, before they grow into confusion. 

Apricots, peaches, 1 had nectarines, in particular, demand this 
cafe now, and also plnm and cherry trees. 

Let all tb^ee trees be looked oyer some time this month, as 
early as possible, before they advance considerably into disor¬ 
der in their first shoots,” and cleared from all#nch of the new 
shoots as are useless and ill-placed ; at the same time, be parti¬ 
cularly careful that a plentiful supply of all the best, well- 
placed, ttseful shoots be retained, and, when of due length, 
trained in close and regular to the wall. 

All irregular-placed, fore-right, and other disorderly placed 
and superfluous shoots, must be displaced ; these being such 
as are produced either from the front of the branches, in a 
fore-right direction, or otherwise so irregularly situated or 
superabundant, as they canno 1 bo properlj trained in with the 
requisite regularity, the refore become useless, and the most 
irregular and improper Should now be cleared away. 

Likewise all very luxuriant shoots are, for the general part, 
to be considered as of tile useless kind ; that is, such as are 
remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth than the 
generality of the other shoots of the same tree’, and should be 
mostly displaced, unless any shall seem necessary in particnlar 
parts to fill a vacaflcy, or furnish a future supply of wood ; in 
which cases some occasional shoots of these kinds should be 
left, and all the others of them cleared off quite close. 

And being careful in select'ng and retaining a’ plentiful 
supply,of the most proper, well-pieced shoots, in all parts of 
the tree for training, and. at ,the shin* time observing, that 
where they appeal 1 superfluous, or in too great abundance in 
any part, and that it is obvioas they are absolutely not all 
wanted, or cannot be converted to useful training, if left till 
winter prating, the superabundant, though of proper growth 
and weibjllkced, as they cannot be all trauwd with proper re¬ 
gularity, should h# displaced in a somewhat regular thinning 
or<jef, taking out what are, pfcwfrently, the most improper aad 
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unnecessary, leaving a pktjtfttl df the best and mp*t 

promising shoots for training t jim by (has clearing the tree 
early of unnecessary young shoot*', the regular figure of the tree 
is all al«ng preserved, and the "te matting supply of shoots, as 
well as the fruit, will receive all proper nourishment. . 

But generally leave a double or tretib sbdiciency qf the best 
bide-shoots, that are of a kind and moderate growth, and which' 
are well situated for laying in; as likewise the terminal shoot' 
of each branch, and all trained in clf&e to the waU, in regular 
order. i 

For it is oarticnlarly necessary to leave as many pf the,welt- 
placed shoots of apiicots, pciches, nectarines, and morrello 
cherry-trees, as can be con leniently laid’ in j for these trees 
principally produce* tlieif fruit upon the one-year-old shoots; 
that is, the shoots that are produced this summer bear fruit 
next year. Therefore h is most necessary as this season to 
leave a sufficient qoant'ty of the well-situated and kindly grow¬ 
ing shoots, that there may be enough to choose from in the 
general winter ’i lining. 

Likewise observe, that all those shoots now retained, when 
about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, must be nailed up close, 
and as legnlarly as possible to the wall, and each at foil length; 
they should not be shortened it any time of the summer, for 
that will prove of orse consequence than may be generally 
conceived. 

For were those shoots to be shoitened while in tbeir princi¬ 
pal snmiucr’s giowth, it, by stopping their shooting in length, 
would canse them to produce from their sides a uainl'er of 
useless shoots, one almost from each eye, which wonld notdnly 
prove hurtful to the principal shoots iu their latuie production, 
but would also occasion so full a shade as to prevent the stm, 
and free air, rains, &c. from having due access to the present 
frnit, to promote its giowth in a regulat manner; for, although 
a slight shade proves necessary in piomoting the free growth 
of all kinds of wall-fruitjMt fsioo full shade of wood and leaves 
together is greatly retarding and unfavourable to its general 
prosperity, and contrary to the otiginal intent of having wall- 
trees. 

With regard, however, to shortening the young shgots of 
these trees at this timg, it may in some cases be praweed to 
paiticujjar shoots, in tlifelatter end of this month, or in Juftei fe# 
instance,if there is any considerable ^ap&ut space either,ia yotmg 
01 old trees, may shorten enc or more of die strongest of a* 
neighbouring shoots, situated in, or contiguous to, the place 
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where wood is warned*, syicamg inern to turee or four eyes, 
and they will soon after shoot) out again, tha same season, pro¬ 
bably, a shoot from each remaining eye or bud, to famish the 
vacancy more effectually. 

In the earlier summer dressing of wall-trees this month, when 
the £nt' shoots do net exceed one, two, or three inches long, 
meat of the requisite pruning may be performed by rubbing off 
tbetyseless shoots with the finger and thumb, without the use of 
a knife; but when more advanced jn a woody growth, the knife 
only must be used. 

Appleti Pears, Plums, <Src, 

Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either against walls or 
espaliers, should also be looked over some time towards the end 
of thia month j for these trees should also be divested of nil 
useless and ill-growing shoots of tire year, and the necessary 
proper ones trained in regularly. * 

In this pruning of these trees, in the wnll and espalier or¬ 
der, let all shoots produced fore-right from tl.c bout of the 
breaches be taken off close ; likewise the superfluous shoots, 
or Mich as rise in parts of ti e trees, where not wanted, and 
s ich as cannot be regularly trained in, should also be taken 
away. 

But observe, that although these trees mostly continue 
beating many years on the same brandies, and do sot requite a 
general upnual supply of \oung wood, as in peaches, ncctariucs, 
Ac. it is proper to leave, in different parts, some of the best- 
piuqed, moderate growing side-shoots, but particularly io the 
most vacant places, to train in between the main branches, 
and a leading one to each branch ; for it is essentially eligi¬ 
ble to retain a moderate supply of the best regular-placed 
shoots at this time, to choose (tom in the general winter prun¬ 
ing. 

The shoots which ate now left, mpst also, when of proper 
length, be trained in close to the wall, or espalier; and each shoot 
must be laid in at its full length, for the reason before observed 
fey the apricot and peach-tiees, hr Besides, the apple, pear, 
plum, r»d (berry-trees, should sever be shortened, only in par- 
ticuiar^baaes, for the reasons explained in winter pruning of 
these trees. , 

inhere, howtver, there is any great vacancy, it may be pro¬ 
per to shorten some of the adjoining yonng shoots of the year 
to tbfee or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or in June, 



fog state should also be attended to n»w<in»heir 
to displace (ft improper »4 jjfaftwed OTMtoftf, taAemtid 
fbe well-placed proper shoot* n rertta tndai«gy:<lMh I# 
« additional p|>pjy of branches HfTtbe gewmF ftMMfeK 
of die two, end to form fatawe bottom far profomtfeftol 
<Wt ' 

2 %*» Apricot>, Sfc. 

Thin apricots, peaches, aad nectarines, where tbe’yousg fruit 
are set too thick upon the trees. 

These trees, m favourable seasons, sometime* act sopors* 
bondaat crops of fruit, often in thick clutters, andoonsidofaMf 
snore ir) general than the; can supply with foil nnwriehaMOt { 
that if % whole, or too many, wen retained, they woohS wot 
have room to grow, and the greater part would be small, and 
not attain good nerfeetioa otmatority. Besides, the great super* 
abundancy of fruit would draw most of the nourish meat, that 
the trees wooki not be able to produce a general suftefonct of 
proper shoots, capable of bearing any tolerable prodaeBon 
of jjood fruit the year or two fallowing; aad likewise if left toe 
dose, they haring hort impliant foot-staUu, would tbrost 
one another of the branches in their a^anctng growth. 

Therefore, where these fra its are produced fop thick upon 
the trees, let them now be reduced in a thinning regularity to 


a good moderate foil crop on each tree; and the sowwrthU 3# 
dope the better it willjm for the teem, and also for the re irifhn- 
iqgfrnit 

This thinning should be performed in a careful manner, look¬ 
ing over tfie branches regularly; end single out, on eodh branch, 
the fruit font ftwroper to leave j selecting the most promising 
and best shaped, having some regard also to those that saw 
best situated on the bmnehes.<.4,'Eech kind, according to im 
of foil growth, most be at .such d'tstMHN, that (Wary 4ft 
may have tomcient room to swell, and grow freely to Its rfi 
maturity accordingly: as for instance, suppose 
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Wf*‘ ne*m Infrtmr than L within tfaw, §Wf, «P faf 
mom dog to tkair .peetife sisea, Urhee df wfi flWtfc. 1 

.Wke»*k*>mton *4 ,q»i*tyofIwi* laft up* 

tip Aim* branches, mb w«rty observed in tiSaiehW, ropy 
•Si fariagAwb %M to d»|K* MWi ; and ros’tfoos •fll thin* 
freejyt^aad puodueo * sufficient (dsatit; Of good wand tt prts- 
its?a|jWlt MM yew. * 4 ' 

t jBtAcald b» tb* method of thinning the*o<)Btt®«R*Bi*p* W 
then kino* of fruit; but the smaller kinds may be left cloOdr, 
ud « great number of each kind day be left upon the different 
branches; such as file early muscnlme apricots, the nutmeg 
peaches, and early nectarines. 

The young fruit that are thinned off are etceBent for tarts, 
doe, particularly the apricots, bet the others are also eligible. 

Destroying Snails. 

Baattt often make great havoc among the choice kinds' of 
yesmg watt-fruit, where they are not interrupted; they particular¬ 
ly frequent the apricots, nectarines And peach-trees, and ydfl do 
rtisehirf to those kinds of frmt, if not pi evented. 

These tiees should be often looked oicr eaily^n a morning, 
and in at. evening, and aftfi showeis of lain; «*-whiclAj*»es 
these creeping veimin come forth fiom their holes to fMdVpon 
the fruit; and tn it then be readily taken and destroyed. 

4'Cleaniitg the FriiU-tree Borders, 

The borders where wall and espalier-trees grow, should, bq 
kept remarkably clear fiom weeds: for these not only appear 
disagreeable and exhaiut the nourishment, bat afford harbour 
for snails, slogs, and other crawling insects to the, detriment of 
the fruit. 

Therefore, when weeds appear in these uarts, and where 
%re is room to admit of hoeing between anjPcrops that pay 
oW growing oo the Border^ let a sharp hoe be applied,to them 
)*a dry sunny day, which you may soon step thfrir pro- 

e m f had as shod ft* hoed, rake off au tip weeds fpdrab^ah, 
ring f dean smooth surface. 

Jfcsfttti hurtful to thut Tree*, . 

JNP ****** Mff <* V* mlUtmT* mom 

iMbgg frs.tpedtod«rtroy^a> before they increase afrispwuc 

* 1 S e ^ ^* y 
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j «M*- ttvsse dtstrootis* Asssif v*eau» b*wc 
smgleOM of atroe, they wOrtM^W* a very start’thta, ^fer¬ 
ns tbs whole, if m* mpp*A, m 4 sjMil the yotmgstaofo; tad 
filiiroj tb* leave* t and when oMtth* leave* of a tree rttagdUe, 
there wtat little good to ta expected, ckhdr ia tit* gwfrtfc 
e£ the. shoots «r obe frwt tart yew*/ Therefore, ss’iiWtf as 
insects or bHgbts appear upoa the wall-tree*, it is dtivisdaMe 
iwth to prune away socfa pari of the.yoBng shouto «b#?a» 
much infestod therewith, and to detach the wont of toe Infested 
leave** Utfth as are crcitapled, shrivelled, or mtab catted trp, 
clammy, Hoc. then strew some tobacco-dust over all the branches 
aad leaves, lcpeating it occasionally, which will contribute'to¬ 
wards destroying and preventing the vermin from multiplying. 
Aad sometimes salt and live lime dissolved in water, and the 
parts watered therewith, proves effective in some degree. 

Watering, however, with common water, wall-trees, &c. 
thus infested with insect, often proves beneficial, provided it 
is repeated ia dry hot weather, and tne water thrown against 
the tree* With so'tie force, especially from a watering engine, 
described below. 

Engine fat watering the Branches) uf Treet. 

For the purpose of watering *he blanches 01 infested waii- 
tiees, in dty hot wer‘'ter, there is nothing so convenient as a 
hand-watering engine, generally made of tin, or sometimes ef 
copper, of small or laigcr dimensions, woiked means of a 
small single-handed pump, fixed therein, to discharge the water 
in a stream from a pipe to turn in any direction. 

By the help of this small engine, a persou may stand on the 
walks, and with great ease and expedition throw the wafer in 
a strong stream against any part of the wall trees, from t% 
bottom to the top of the wall, aad is the readiest, moat expe¬ 
ditious, and effempul method of watering the branches of these 
tree*, for the engine will throw the water with such consider¬ 
able force against the frees as ta displace caterpillars, and otftqr 
insects; and WiH effectually clear the leaves £?d branches frpfls 
dost, onftWobs, and frbm any sort of filth 'they may have dis¬ 
tracted ; and if the waterings are often repeated, in Atf waa* 
ther, where insects at any time apppar, it «vifl greatly d 
thsir inCtSme, stnd prevent their spreading considerably 

wKikiss mpW'-miif *lstf*be used •otptsiwally in 
brmwhe* w ■UopaliBr-frscs, ami f6ung or ow stadaaro' 
where attached by Sfisects ; also occasionally fit watertpgi 
eat part* of foe garden in ,i dry scatou. 
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These watering engine* art made of to and «upper, had some 
oftmodt and tut be had, the'twe forteer} *t oto* 
and copper nsaanfoctoriei, bat thoeO* 0 f *Pdppdr a«f PM'" 

Ike bmI dnratfoj as also these of wood,' which'site 1 
aisde at the faydwalk engine-makers, tee .toe tot to < 
are <v,<siderably the cheapest ie purchase'; small‘ eee* »f the 
drtte'«#pielewastmctioa *are sold at* about elghf-or teni’to 
wfjfourteea shillings ; others on a complete phut,' Mem 
crawwieilPand effectuA, are from one to'twoortorae gsSttOss; 
but tom of copper, for greater durability, are molftgMOrer.’ 

The most eligible sorts are snch as have the pitnp and dis¬ 
charging pipe fixed in the vessel for containing the water, of 
which some are of moderate sire for carrying about by the hand $ 
bat the larger ones are fitted upon a low, light, two or three- 
Wheeled carriage, for the more conveniently moving to different 
parts, and contains above foar times the quantity of water,’and 
capable of discharging it in a stronger stream, to a urndh grea¬ 
ter extent: bnt the smallest Sorts, of the most simple contrac¬ 
tion, consisting only of a small pump, and a fixed discharging 
pipe, are, when used, placed eithei in a largo garden watering 
pot, filled with water, or in a pail or* tab, &C. convenient for 
SK> all gardens. 

Watering new-planted Treet. 

New-planted yonng fruit trees should now, hutof^ppir 
ther, be well watered®* the roots about Mice a WmBty m 
occasionally fill over the branches. 

Fuses. 

Vines now shoot vimwonsly, and will prodaoe, besideWbear- 
rag and other ustrfol shoots, nnmbers that are-altogether useless, 
which must now be cleared away. » > 

> It is not every summer that is favourable to the ripening of 
grapes j-bet > it is in everyone's power to'give them great 
nhtutance, by a right ordering of the vines, both at thii eariy 
touS and hereafter $ pna where this is prepefly executed,-Ike 
bunches of frnit will be forwarded accordingly in.(be'largest 
growth, and most early and perfect maturity. 

To do this, ,tbe vines must] now be perfectly well cleared 
frtf&udU torts of useless shoots of the year too atttfoe same 
tmtpm -toe frvh-bearhir, and other wett-phWed ushftpahowts, 
•hould be natled np regnlarly, and close to the wa&W' «'* 1 
jf This berk shosM be done before toe shoots begin to efitan- 
gkybraay way interfere with each ether; for there’it a great 


wea- 
or also 
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dosl. of advantage attends th\a earijr Jrooiag, both in affording 
ap .opportunity, of perforating the work with store expedition 
atf regularity, end for the greater, hem# «f the teeesattf fhdt: 
tjfenrinf, *** the immediate bearing shoots wbjchjnow 
discover the advancing young hunches of fruit upon them s#* 
be toft; and.such other shoots a* have strength, and are very 
well situated lor traiaingln, for the purpose of bearingfcqit nest 
year, note aiso.be left in places where they ere anpaffjpOr 
wart# «td ten possibly be trained in* But all wflk, strag¬ 
gling shores, such particularly as often rise .immediately *«#»' 
the dd wood, should most generally be' all cleared away* except 
in casual vacancies where no better occar; and even strong 
shoots that are destitute of fruit, and either appear too nume¬ 
rous. or rise in places where they are evidently not wanted, or 
are not well placed for training, should be mostly displaced, er 
thinned in some regulating order; being, however, careful to 
leave ih every part as many of the best-growing well-placed 
shoots, as can be eommodiously trained in with some degree 

of regularity. 

Thou let all toe fruitful and other proper shoots now re¬ 
tained be nailed up close to the walls in regular order; gen¬ 
erally all at their full length for the present, where room to 
extend them; and let every shoot be laid in straight and dear 
of another, in a regular manner, so that all the branches and 
fruit may equally enjoy the advantage at the sun and free air. 

itft»r this, observe that all improperyf unnecessary shoots 
that rise in any part of the vines must be constantly rubbed off 
according as they are produced, or only retain occasions 1 ones 
of proper growth, in places where particularly wanted to sup¬ 
ply vacancies, fee. and generally detach pH those small twiggy 
shoots that often arise from the eyes orprindpal shoots of the 
same year, taking them off close, 

The above early, saromtr dressing of vines in respect to 
preying , may bweffected with the finger ami thumb, while ,the 
shoots are quite young and herbaceous ; as the useless shoots 
may then, without a knife, be very expeditiously rubbed tuff 
efeeeitotiM. another wood. 

Vtneyardt. 

Th&ibtos •» the vineyards should also be gone aweRMWt 
and tkfnabonld bedmw.some time between the middle **3 04 
of the mouth, , • 

Ah the tweets that have frafc upon them, aaa otoery ftmt 
MpjtfrWg j»nd> w41-pi*ee#, foi the service of *nath»r 
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mailt soar be trained op close and regular to tfij Stake*, bat 
observing preetandyse dear away aB osefess mFinm^-mug 
young growths* tech «g oil very email of weak daagHagelwsilf, 
taking themo# dweo j likewise stronger shoots, bartxn wf 1 
and (rhera superfluous or too abundant, or rise is phuse* upt 
wanted. « canoof all be tMtiaed with reguiW, v, slant aim be 
detached either on some pule wholly,»0r others ‘u s thhfefhg 
regnktioa; retaking, of the neeful kinds, all fee good shoots 
in pftsedMruit, ana ofr the others that are strong and well* 
placed, (elect a moderate sufficiency of the best, that in the 
whole there may be a proper choice in the general \mter prun¬ 
ing tier next year’s hearers : then haring, as abote, cleared 
out all the improper, let the proper shoots be trained up in a re¬ 
gular manner to the stakes, or trellis in each respectire row of 
rises, so that each may receive an equal benefit of son and air, 
to promote the growth of the fruit, and strengthen the general 
sheets. 1 

The vines after this must be constantly cleared from alTfm- 
proper shoots that are afterwards produced, that the frnit my 
not be too much shaded, but enjoy the requisite influence of 
the son to ferward its growth and good maturity. 

Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly niter 
.'fora weeds, daring the snmnx r season, by occasional turnoff, 
which is essentially necessary for the advancement of the fruit; 
for by keeping the snrface properly elean and sraoothly-emn, 
whereby to admit or rsgpive die influence of the ton more effec¬ 
tually, to continue in ary and'warm, contributes gently in for¬ 
warding the grapes in proper growth, to ripen sooner in greater 
perfection of maturity. 

Strawberry Plant a in Bhmam. 

The strawberry plants will be in fell blossom this month j 
therefore, if the weather should > prove very dry, the beds 
should be often watered to encourage the fruit to eet .freely 
and abundant. ( > 

During the tune these plants are in blossom,the bed should 
be well watered in dry weather about three times a week; 
which, being a very needful work, should not be omitted, 
otherwise there will be^rat a scanty crop of strawberries, and 
thMerntthhosasaU and not m? wally of a regular gVeastk. ■ 

, fitritwbnkry beds, is whkm the plants have immrgdkerdity 
hept to distinct ban cites on each main stock or headpuheedd, 
bs spats principal aorta, ham the grossest advancing rmsets of 
tin year trimmed in dose, to encourage the flowers and frnit 
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more effeotuaUy ; hat observing in this, that when a anppiy of 
yiang-renaar p la n t * of the above are regained for now plants*- 
tiillk, leave a proper «n£aency of the best for that occasion. 
— See Jigse. , . jh 

Or any strawberries in edging* to bed* «r border*, &c, or 
growfoguear afalks, thes ad vanning runnei- should k^occaai- 
*QgUy D unned within proper bound*. 


Examine, netb-gtqfted 9Veei, 


Examrnt* the fruit-trees of all aorta that ware grafted this 
spring ’■ when the graft and the stock aro w«U united, there ft 
no further occasion for the city. 

'this is generally well effected by the middle, or latter end of 
tins month, at which tine the day may be taken away j bet 
iet the bandages r obtain two orahree weeks longer. 

Displace tul shoot-buds arising from the stock below tba 
grafts. 


New-budded Tree*. 

Look also to new-budded fruit-trees; that is, the trees 
which ware budded last summer j they will now be advancing 
strongly in the first shoots, and should be occasionally looked 
over, in order to take off all shoots that rue from the stock, 
below or above the buu-shoot of inoculation. 

This should be constantly practised at often aa any shoots 
appear: and let them be rubbed off quitd close; then the stock* 
having nothing to supply bat the aforesaid inoculated bud- 
shoot, it will advance m stronger growth accordingly. 


the Pleasure or flower garden. 


Hyacinth*, Tulip*, 4re. 

CouTurwwto defend the beds of die mope enrions and capital 
kinds of hyacinths and tabps, now in flower, from tbe foil *19, 
heavy rains, cold nights, and all indei lent weather; and sdao 
tbe choice kinds of ranunculuses and anemontes, which an now 
m bloom. - ,*< 

If, for the defence of the choicest kinds of these flowers. 
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hoop &ft>, ware placed acroai US bote/Urn. former 

walk*, tot .the natM>r canvas* be always wady far drjmu 
ooer.the soiAarche*, when. there is occasion to * belter flfe 

’ft node. &c. «bould be drawn over every day, when the 
saajphUma» about nine or pso to the warning, and be take* off 
about fAx or five to the afternoon. The mate most aiao bo 


dntobi Afto the boopefio defend the flowers from heavy show- 
OOt *f rain; when eoob at any time happen. 

& Where this shading and sheltering these Unde oP flowers is 
mnleriy practised, it will proserve them a long time to their 
fullest beauty, at least a fortnight or three weeks longer than 
if, tfiey were to be frilly exposed j and they will also be much 
freer. • 

JUtod that the hoops which are feted across the beds for the 
support of the mats be not too low, for that would hide and 
flatten the flowers too much, and render the bloom lets brilli¬ 
ant 

The more preferable method of preserving the bloom of 
these plant* in the best perfection is, by having, in' April, ar- 
isSiaged on each tide of the bed, some stout stakes, fixed upright 
in* toe ground, two feet distau -e from one another ; ana each 
ata>te stand three or foui feet high j to these let hoop arches 
fit fixed across the bed ; the coverings of mats or canvass are 
to be arawn over them occasionally, and there will be air 
•eflutonb to preserve the'fibwers strong, and their colours 
lively. 

Seme persons who are carious in ™ Ui ***|ltf Ak choicest 
sorts of these kinds of flowers, erect an ,teratt§, or shade, of 
hoopa and mfits, ever othe beds, high enougTte walk under; 
taking care that the mats come low enough on the sides, to 
keep off driving rain/and the mid* day suntrom darting up^g 
.the bloom. 

* >Bat this kind of high shady frame is only occasionally erec¬ 
ted, principally over the beds of some finest capital tulips ted 
•hyacinths : it is soon constructed, and the expense of the ma¬ 
terials is hat trifling, and a little pains should not be spared to 
preserve the beauty of the choicest kinds of these desirable 

flowery. 

Hyacinth* past Jiowaring. 

. When hyacinths are past flowering, and the leaves beginning 
*J» decayjte the roots then be taken up i bat in particular th« 
fine double “kind*. 
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As sooue* these roots are taken op, they should be spread 
to dry and harden, in a somewhat shady dry placed *poo - « 
mg, or on some clean dry ground, or the doer oraa isiryveom, 
foe for a fortnight or three weeks, then trimmed, cleaned, 
and deposited:upon shelves, or in boxes till autamn, for re-pkuafr 
ing. 

Or to effect the drying of the choicer sorts in s mare 'gra¬ 
dual manner, and to improve the roots more effectasllyj,for 
keeping, it is recommended by eome that the roots ^immedi¬ 
ately com fitted to the ground again, not ift the manner «f 
planting as before, bnt laid sideways into a ridge of dry Hght 
earth, covering the roots, but leaving the stalks and lea res Out 
of the ground, and thus to remain two or three weeks 5 in or* 
der that as the bulbs at this period being very replete with hu¬ 
midity, the redundant moisture may be gradually exhaled' by 
the warmth of the sun, which trill be welt effected by that time 
the stalks and leaves are perfectly decayed, and the bntbe will 
be dried and hardened properly for kecking without danger, «f 
rotting. 

For this purpose, let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or 
any other bed of light earth, be broken up, one spade deep, 
breaking all clods perfectly well; then rake the earth ap,ifroat 
each side of the bed, towards the middle, so as to form an easy 
rounding kind of ridge, lengthways of the bed. 

in this ridge of cartti the roots are to be laid ; observing 
that they are not now to be placed with their bottom downwards, 
bnt each laid fairly on its side, with the stalks and leaves 
banging down the side of the ridge. 

In that position, let them be laid in two or three rows, on 
each side the ridge, placing the roots abont three inches asun¬ 
der in the row, and see that all the roots be equally covered 
yyith the eprth. ' 

- When tint roots have lain in this bed about a fortnight, if 
dry weather, they will be thoroughly hardc ned and ripened, 
and must then be taken out of tite ground iu a dry day, the 
stalk leaves trimmed off, and well cleaned; then spread upon 
a mat, in a dry shady place, and in ten or twelve days alter 
put into boxes till September or October, then planted again. 


Tulip* done blowing. 

When tulips are past flowering, it wovld be proper tbattbe 
seed-pod be separated from the top of the flower-stalk, especi¬ 
ally the principal capital varieties j for-Use kite kind* mips 
2 o 
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should not generally be permitted to ripen see d*, ( for these would 
draw Bodrisbrteul, and in some degree weaken the root. 

When the leaves and stalks of tnlips have done flowering, 
begin to Wither and decay, the roots should then be taken up> 
especially those intended, and which should generally be prac¬ 
tised e very year in all the more estimable carious sorts in 
parti cnW. 

flfott*of the eajly blowing kinds will probably be ready for 
this by the last week in the month; if they be, let them be taken 
up in a dry day, &d clean them well, and take off all the loose 
onter skins. See also June, Sfc. 

Then spread the roots on a mat, in'a dry shady place, to 
harden a little; and after this, let them be put in bags or 
boxes, till the season for planting them. 


Bulbous Flowers in general done blowing. 

Spring crocus roots of all sorts, and snow-drops, crown Im¬ 
perials, and all other forward blowing bulbous flower-roots as 
nave done flowering, should also, where intended, be taken up 
when their leaves decay. 

This should be constantly practised to such as have stood 
onreMoved two or three years, and increased by off-sets, into 
large bunches, and that veu i '-sire to have the several kinds of 
bnlbs produce large and handsome flowers ; for when the roots 
are taken up, all the small roots or off-sets are to be immedi¬ 
ately detached from (he principal ones, and reserve ORhr the 
largest roots by themselves, to plant again inthe prop£r f 2aceg, 
to blow next year; and by the off-sets you obtain *^m»sider- 
able increase. 


Or, however, the crocuses and snow-drops, and outer similar 
kinds of common bnlbs, may occasionally remain anremoved two 
or three years; though the more estimable kinds of common 
bnlbs in general, should mostly be taken up, at the decay of 
the flower-stalks and leaves (this or next month, &c.), oDce in 
two or three years, at farthest; especially, if, by thte increased 
off-sets, they are grown into large clustirs; as if permitted 
to ruaaia longer in that state, their flowers, though probably 
more numerous, n ould be considerably smaller, and less beau¬ 
tiful in colour and general appearance ; besides, by taking up 
the bulbs once in that period of time, and detaching tife. off¬ 
sets, an.increase is gained, and the main bulbs are preserved 
aepatately in their respective proper sizes and degree of 
ffrength for full flowering accordingly. „ 

Though in most of the capital varieties of fine tnlips, by a* 
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cintlis, bctboai iris, jonquils, polyanthus-narcisaus, and of other 
MfuiUr bulbs, they should generally be taken up every year 
after tbe flowers are decayed.—See below, next page, sad 
June. . t 

The roots in general, when taken op. most be properly dried 
in the shade, and afterwards put up till planting time, which is 
September, October, November, or any time, in open feather 
from September, till Febrnary. 

Autumn flowering JBulbt. 

The autumnal bulbs or such as flower only in autumn, con¬ 
tinuing in growth in the root and lea es till this season, when 
generally about the latter end of this mouth, or in June,/he 
leaves decay, at which period, the roots having done grow¬ 
ing, not drawing any nourishment from the ground, is the 
most proper time to take up, remove, or transplant them as 
may be required: and 4 is generally nc<- -»sary that these bulbs 
be taken up every two or three years at most, to separate the 
increased off-sets 'rom the main bulbs ; and by these off-sets 
you gain an increase of roots, some of wfiich will flower the 
following autumn, and most of them the next year; agd by 
divesting the main roots of the off-sets, they will constantly 
flower much stronger. 

The colchicums and .ituwnal crocus will be in condition for 
the above practice of removing or transplanting by the end of 
the month or beginning of next 5 and also the yellow autumnal 
narcissus, and such other autumnal flowering bulbs, whose 
leaves now decay. 

They must be taken up in dry weather, and the small offsets 
carefully separated from the main root; and they may then 
either be planted again immediately, or may be spread upon a 
mat, out of the sun, to dry, they may then be put up till the 
last week in July, or the first week in August, when they are 
to be planted again, for flowering the same year, in August and 
September, &c. 

Reasonsfor taking up Bulbous Roots after flowering. 

By this method of taking bulbous roots of any kind out of 
the ground, soon after flowering, and the stalks and leaves decay, 
eUhi#iannnally in tbe choicest kinds, or in the others once in two 
or three years, it both affords the opportunity of separStiug the 
off-sets for increase, and of preserving, thereby, the main bulbs 
distinct, in their proper degree of full growth and strength, for 
flowering in the best perfection; and by being thus taken up 
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sad retained two, three, or fonr months oat of the gwxfod, the 
more estimable kinds being boosed, are preserved from all 
accidents by the weather, &c. and being a kind Of respite, a# 
it mas, from action, they generally blow stronger in proportion 
the year following. 

Besides, it is secessarr to take up ail kinds of She more Curi¬ 
ous tmlbSns roots once a year, in order to separate the small 
off-sets from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips and 
bygpnths; bnt ndhcissuses, jonquils, irises, common tulips, 
fltc. and all other common kinds of bulbs, may occasionally re¬ 
main two, or even three years without removal. It will, now- 
ever, be proper to take up every sort once in the above time ; 
and there is bo time so proper as when the leaves and flower- 
stalks of the different kinds begin to decay, for then the roots 
are-in a state of rest; bnt if permitted to remain tWeejreeks 
or a month after that perioi^ they would put out fresh TOres, 
and. begin to form the bnd for the following year’s bloom ; and 
if tney were then to be taken dp, it would,'in some measure, 
check the next yew’s flower; and some sorts would scarcely 
flower at all, or bat very weakly, the following season. 

Cat, ations. 

Carnation-plants in pots should, at this time, have all the 
assistance of culture, to encourage them to shoot with vigour. 

The stalks now advance apace for flowering sticks should 
be placed for their support, provided it was not done before. 
Let the sticks be straight, and long enough, and ti$rust them 
Carefollv down close to the plant; then let the fioWer-stalks, 
according as it advances in growth, be tied neatly to them in 
two or three different parts. , 

Clear the plants also from decayed leaveSJdf there be any, 
and stir the surface of the mould a little : mis done, add a 
Sprinkling of fine fresh earth ovei it, bringing it close abont the 
plants, and immediately give the whole a modemtgjfwnteriug. 

Observe, that, in ordt. to have laigo and handsome flowers, 
all bads which rise from the sides of the stalks below, should 
now be taken off, leaving none bnt the top bads: this is the 
method practised by florists. 

The pots should now be placed where the mid-day tuamloes 
not oomg; and ha dry weather they most be watered race in 
two days. 

Management of tender Annual*, t 

The cockscombs, tricolors, balsams, globc-amaranthus, egg- 
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plant*, «tf Man ning*, and other tender curious aanaafe, must 
now be removed, once more, into another new bobbed, tee 
begiaaing of this month. 

This is principally to be understood of each of these kinds 
of plants as may be required to attain full p- , fection as soon as 
possible, and for such as are intended to be drawn to a large 
sise; and in-that case, they would now need the assiHanoe of 
one more hot-bed. 

This hot-bed shonld be made the breadlttkmd length of ,|he 
frame that is intended to be placed thereon : arid may either 
be made on !e\ •! grouud, or fork plants intended to run up in a 
taller growth, made ia a pit < i tri <,ch, of proper width and 
length, and fifteen or eighteen inches deep: and haviug for this 
purpose a supply of proper hot dung, for it is regularly in the 
formation 4f the bed, beating it closely down, raising the whole 
about fWo feet thick ; and finish tlm top level and even. 

As soon aH the bed i%nude, sec on e frame and glasses, 
which will bring up the heat «<&n, and the bed will be ready 
to receive the plan* in five or six days ; observing, previously, 
to lay in about three or four inches depth of fearth. 

The plants, if not potted last month, should now, in the 
principal kinds, have that performed, hefoie placing them in 
this bed. The pots must be about the middle size, and the 
plants placed in them, when the beu is just in right order to 
receive them. 

Having the jwts and some fresh earth ready, put Into eact 
pot about three or four inches depth of earth ; then take up 
the plant, each with a ball of earth about its r iot, and pi ,ee 
one plant, with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and 
fill up the vacancy with fresh eaith, within half an inch of the 
top of the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 

Place the pots in’incdiately upon the hot-bed, close together, 
and let the cavities between be perfectly fill? d up with earth, 
according y the pots are placed npou the bed. 

When the jldts are all in, put on the glasses, observing to 
tile them up a little at the bade of the frame every day, to let 
in fresh air to the plants, and that the strong steam from the 
heat of the bed may transpire. 

Tkf plants must be shaded occasionally from the, sun for the 
first week or ten days; let mats be spread over the glasses tha 
first three or four days, about eight or vine o’clock in tea taorn- 
ing, and taken off aoout four or five in the afternoon ; but at 
ter this, let tbt! plants have more and more sutt every day, till 
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they are able to bear it My, without shrinking or flagging thek 
leaves, &c. 

Be sore to admit air every day to the plants, and particularly 
when there is a good heat, and when there is much steam : lor 
if this is not observed, the steam will destroy the leaves of the 
plants, and would, in tjiat case, make an awkward and n a sight¬ 
ly appearance. 

They most be duly supplied with water, daring the time they 
are in this bed; gnd they should have a moderate quantity 
giffcn them, at least once in two days. 

Observe, as the plants advance in height near the glasses, to 
raise the frame, to give'them full room to grow; this should 
be done in the manner as mentioned in the last month, especi¬ 
ally where required to have some principal sorts drawn to a 
tolerably large growth and stature. 

But where intended to draw the larger sorts of these plants 
to a large, tall growth, sucPas the gia^jpcockscombs, and tri¬ 
colors, double balsamines, egg-plants, stramoniums, giobe- 
amaranthus, &c. if there is the conveniency of a drawing frame 
for that purpose, snch as mentioned last month, it should now 
be placed over this bed, and managed in the manner there 
directed. 

r 3ut wh^re there is no snch convenience, and if required to 
draw some principal kinds to a tall growth, let one of the com¬ 
mon fiames be used, according to the following method:—r 

Fix at each corner of the bed an npright post, aboat fear 
feet high ; and on the inside of each post let some aggor^olee 
be bored, allowing six inches between hole and hqiws 

Then provide four iron or wooden pins j^oue f^pi.epqb post, 
and fit for the said holes. 

Then, when the frame wants to be raised, let* the pins lie 
placed in the holes of the posts at a convenient height, and 
set the frame upon the pins. V r hen the frame wants raising 
again, fix the pins a hole higher and so proceed au,, the plants 
rise in bight. 

Mind to close np the vacancy at bottom, at each time of ad¬ 
vancing the frame, by nailing some good thick mats round the 
outside below. 

These are the methods commonly practised for drmnag 
these kinds of plants to a tall stature, where there is aw the 
convanielcy of a glass case, as described below ; and if they 
are well managed this way, they may b* brought to a very 
handsome size. 
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In either of the above methods, the plants will have attained 
a good siae'by dm middletHf Jane, to remove in their pots into 
the open air, finally to remain. 


, Glass Cate* fir drawing An Malt. 

Bat where there is the conveniency cf a glass case, the 
plants may mill be brought to a greater perfection. 

The glass cases for this purpose are generally made about 
she, seven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may be convenient; 
the height most be five or six feet i.i front/and seven or eight 
in the back. 

The' front must be of glass .sashes, perfectly upright, and 
face the south j the back may be either of wood or brick, and 
both ends may be of the same materials ; but would be better 
if the ends are the same as the front, in upright glass-work ; 
and the lip must also be of "lass sashes, sloping from the back 
to the front. 

Within this the h<#bed is to Be 1 c, but for which 9 pit 
most be formed almost the whole length, raised full half or 
more, by brick-work or planking, above the floor ; having the 
whole about two feet deep, and three or four to five or six 
feet wide ; this is to be filled with hot dung, or tanner's bark, 
carrying it up six inches higher than the top of the pit, to al¬ 
low for settling; and if a dung-bed, lay caitli or tan-baik at top, 
four or five inches thick. 

The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to their 
rims in earth, as before mentioned j but if the bed be made of 
tan,-plunge them therein, having no occasion for earth upon 
such beds to plunge the pots in. 

In this frame, or glass case, let the plants have fresh air 
daily; and give plentiful supplies of water : and by the mid¬ 
dle of June they will be advanced to a large size, and may be 
removed, in their ] osts, into the full air, in fore-courts, Many 
principal compartment in the pleasure-ground, &c. 1 

Prick dltt'lender Annuals which were sown last Month. 


WhereftWy of the above tender ‘annual plants, such as cocks¬ 
combs, tricolors, &c. were sown in April, they should now be 
pricked out the beginning of this month. 

’Shey most be pricked out on a hot-bed,' observing the 
mdtRoa directed in the former months. 

Lett lender or hardier Flower Plants. 


Plant oat till less tender, or hardier annuals, into the natural 
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ground, and some in pots; this may be done aay time after 
the middle of the moath, if the weigher it settled la tolerably 
warm, taking advantage of a moist season if rain happens. 

Those 'which were pricked outlast month on a slight hot- 
a<ihed,,ai thaw directed, will be trnted to a good size for plac¬ 
ing out toward# the latter end of this month. 

The African and French marigold, and chrysanthemums, 
are af these kinds j also the marvel of Peru, China-aster, In¬ 
dia-pink, ten meeky stock, aod the common kinds of balsamsj 
tha-capsicums, and mignonette: likewise persicaria, add the 
tree and purple amaranthuses ; scabiouses, egg-plant, low-ap¬ 
ples,'and Chinese holly-hocks, &c.—See the List qf Plants. 

All these, and others of that tribe, may cow, towards the 
middle or latter end of the month, be planted out in the beds, 
borders, and other parts of the Pleasure Garden, orsome into 
pots, and they will make an agreeable appearance W the fol¬ 
lowing months, till October* 

Generally, if possible, take opportodity of a ahowOTy or 
ssoist time for planting them ont; otherwise, if dry weather, 
an afternoon, or towards the eve ring, is the preferable time 
of the day for transplanting them; though, if very dry hot 
sunny weather, it would be most adviscable to defer the trnns- 
111 .ting till the weather rhan^-s ; then observing, in the work 
of plan'.mg, to dispose the ilifleieut sorts in a varied order, in the 
borders, tic. that the flowers may display a proper diversity. 

Then let the whole be directly watered ; and if dry weather, 
repeat it moderately every evening or two, ti> ( the plants have 
struck root. 

Some principal sorts should also he planted in pots, to 
place occasionally for decorating any particular compartment, 
generally planting bat one good plant in each pot; or some#f 
the ten-weeks stocks and mignonette may be planted three or 
fourth a pot together,^*ach sort in separate pots: ail well 
watired and shaded, if di*j weather. * 

But whuro’those annuals of the above kinds prick¬ 

ed out last month ou a not-bed, or beds of nattwu earth, it 
may now be done the beginning of this ; or some Or The strong¬ 
est or more hardy may be planted out finally in the borders, 
&c. or otherwise prick the whole first ont from the seedbed 
into nursery-beds of rich earth, there to remain for a nungpi, to 
get strength, and then to be planted out for food in dm bor¬ 
ders. ,* * 

The nnrsory-beds, m which to prick these plants now from 
the seed-bed, should he about three feet wide : rake the sur- 
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face smooth, and put in £he plants abe ,t four or five inches dis¬ 
tant each way, and water them 
Th?n, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage to shade 
them occasionally, which might be more conveniently practised 
for small quantities by placing Rome hoop across the beds, and 
let mats be drawn over them occasionally, to shade the plants 
from the mid-day sun, till they are rooted ; and the mats may 
also he used in cold nights to shelter the plants. 

Th<r- is a groat deal of advat age in pricking out these 
plants timeonslv in this manner ft mu the seed-bed, because they 
can be very on wni-nth wati :od and shaded from the scorch¬ 
ing mid till they have takr. ■• «! root and acquire strength ; 
and can he al'-i occasional 1 , • oelh'tcd in odd nights till they 
are strong and hardened ii\ » -giees to bcai the open air fully, 
night and day; ami when of advanced growth, ran be readily 
transplanted with ball* of t n h into the holders, ft, 

Thev will have acq.nrid a prop degree of growth and 
strength fn final transplanting, in about tour or five weeks 
after they an p.,eked out; the plants mu*t then lie taken up 
with small bail* ol earth, wnich will readily hang about their 
roots, and be plaiited carelully, with the balls entile. ,nto the 
places where they are to •eniam 


Sou'inq /in lender, or linidirr Annuals 

The seed oi ten-week, stocks, mignonette, (linna-asters, and 
India-pink, om\ shit he sown Non may also, where omitted 
in tlie last two month,*, M.li *ou the set d* of Af.ica.. and 
Fieneh m.u igel }*, balsams. <!.' v sautheinunr-, and any othei annu¬ 
als of inis ela*s; tmt this si...i,|d be done the first or second 
week in I he umaih 

These sec,is n-iv non he sow n in a bed or border of rich 
light earth into ■he uatmai ^loumi ; an ' if often refreshed 
with water in div ncatner, and shekeled with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up soon and will gmw freely, 
though they will noyv succeed without any shelter ilut if sown 
in a slight hot-lied, it will bring the plants on forwarder tor 
slanting out finally, a week or fortnight sooner, and w ill dower 
sooner in proportion 

The plants from this sow ing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in 'my and August, and con¬ 
tinue till the cold weather destroys them 
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Soto Seeds of hardy Annuals. 

Sow the seed of hardy annual flowers in the borders j* there 
are several sorts that will still sucvtedt 

These are lupines, sweet-sultan, and flos-Adonis, the white 
and-purple candy-tuft; Lobel's-catehfly, and dwarf lychnis; 
dwarf-poppy and virgin-stock ; Venus navel-wort, and Venus 
looking-glass ; snails and caterpillars : the seeds of dwarf and 
large annual sun-flower, lavateia, and oiiental mallow, may 
also be sown now ; likewise nasturtiums, and convolvulus-major 
and minor, the Tangier and sweet-scented peas, scarlet-peas, 
scarlet-beans, and any other of the tribe of hardy annuals.—- 
See the Catalogue. 

All these must be sown in small patches, &c. in the borders 
and other places where yon would have them flower, directed 
in the two former months ; £j>r these sorts do not succeed so 
well by transporting. 

Let the patches e often sprinkled with water in dry wea¬ 
ther, aDd the plants will come up strong, and produce their 
flowers in June, July, August, and September. 

The climbing kinds o these .ilants must have sticks placed 
for them to climb noon, whin they begin to tun or extend 
in length; such as nasturtiums, convolvulus-major, scar¬ 
let-peas, scarict-beans the sweet-sceDted and Tangier peas, 
&C. 

May likewise sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette, in 
beds, borders, pots, &c. both to remain, and for transplant¬ 
ing. 


Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 

Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when they are 
past flowering, especially those which flowered upon a covered 
stage, &c. « 

Let the pots according as the flowers fade, be immediately 
removed off the stand or stage, and place them in the full air 
upon a clean level spot, where the plants can enjoy the morn¬ 
ing sun only, till nine or ten o'clock ; and there let them re¬ 
main till September. 

Keep the pots and the ground where they stand perfectly clear 
tom weeds ; and where decayed leaves appear on the plants, 
At them be immediately taken off; and in dry weather refresh 
I he pots often with water. 

Off sets of anriculas may now be detached and planted in 
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shady border till autumn, then transplanted in pots, &c. —See 
April. 

Remove the boxes or |t»j»s of seedling auriculas and poly¬ 
anthuses to a shady place, provided it was not done before j the 
place must be open to the morning sun only. 

They must hi often sprinkled with water in dry weather, 
and kept very free from weeds. 

Cure of Seedlin.j Bulbs. 

The seedling tulips and narcissus, and other seedling bulbs, 
coming up this year, should be screened from the mid-day sun, 
when scorching hot. 

Pi opagate double Scarlet Lychnis, fyc. 

Now ■propagate perennia' fibrous-rooted piant3, by cuttings 
of the young flowei-stalks. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and several other such-like cari¬ 
ous plants, which rise with strong firm dower-stems, will grow 
freely this way; they will sometimes, in a forward season, be 
of a proper growth for this purpose, towards the latter end of 
this month, and moist weather is the best time to plant them ; 
and the method is this : — 

Let some of the y vnng. flower-stalks be cut. off close, and 
divide them into proper lengths ; each length must have 
three or four joints ; and they are to be planted in a shady 
border of rich light earth, about four inches asunder; and 
two joints of the cuttings aie to be put into the gmond, 
and the rest left out. Close the earth weii about then), and 
then let the whole have a moderate watering : and, if cover¬ 
ed down with hand-glasses, it will greatly forward their root¬ 
ing. 

There are seveial other sorts of the fibrous rooted perennial 
plants that may he increased by this method ; such as lychui- 
dca, double rockets, and many others. 

By this method of propagation, and by bottom off-sets, the 
young plants retain the propriety of the respective parent plant, 
in regard to double flowers, colour, &c. which is not attainable 
with any certainty by seed. 

Double Wall-Flowers. 

Propagate double wall-flowers, by slips of the young shoots 
of the head ; the plants raised by this method will retain the 
double property and colour of the flowers, in all-respects the 
same as the parent plant fiom w bicli they were slipped. 
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Choose for this method of propagation, such slips of the 
young shoots of the year as are of a somewhat robust growth, 
from three or four to five or six inches long ; and let them be 
carefully slipped off, or occasionally.dfct with a knife from the 
mother plant, in a moist or cloudy day ; or otherwise in the 
evening or morning, especially if hot sunny weather. 

Take off the leaves at the bottom of the slips rather more 
than half way up, so that there may be two, three, or four 
inches of a clear stalk, according to the length of the slip. Twist 
the stalks a little at bottom, and then plant them. 

They are to be planted in a shady border, or in pots, three, 
four, or five inches asunder, and put into the earth up to the 
leaver, and then give them some water. 

Do not forget to refresh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will soon strike root, produce 
shoots at top during the summer, and form little bushy-headed 
plants by the end of September, when they may be taken up, 
with balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in or¬ 
der to be moved iuto shelter in time of severe frost in winter, 
and they will all flower next spring. 

The wall-flowers which were raised last year from seed will 
now b", in flower, and some of them will probably be double : 
for it sometimes happens, when the seed has been saved from 
the finest single flowers, that one plant in ten or perhaps twen¬ 
ty or thirty, &c. will come double ; and at other times not one 
in a hundred, and sometimes in five hundred, will prove multiple. 

Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour offer 
among the seedling plants, now is the time to propagate that 
sort by slips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double , wall-flowers from 
seed, the florists are careful to save the seed, if possible, from 
such single flowers, as are situated near double ones ; though 
we do not pret'-nd to say this has any particular effect j espe¬ 
cially, as in the full doubles the multiplicity of petejl excludes 
all the generative parts of influence j however if any of those 
single ones happen to have five or six petals or flower-leases 
they are more particularly preferred as the best from which 
to save seed. 

Tift beginning of this month is still a proper time to sow 
wall-flower seed for flowering next year. 

Tuberotes. 

Plant some tuberose-roots to blow in antamn. 

Get some middling pots j and fill them with light earth i 
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plant one root in each pot; then place the pots npon a hot¬ 
bed, plunging them in the earth, or tan-bark, &c. 

Keep the glasses over tl^ia, but taise them behind every 
day, to let out the steam. jb-. '• 

Give very little water till the roots begin to push, then let 
them be moderataiy watered about three times a week : and 
at the same time let the glasses be tilted a good height at the 
back ol the frame to admit a considerable deal of free air also 
to them ; for this is necessary to strengthen the flower stalks, 
as they rise in height, as the stems grow three or four feet 
high. 

Observe when the plants hare risen near the glass, to raise 
the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that they may 
have room to shoot in a firm upright growth. 

But where there is the conveniency of a hot-house, or stove, 
these plants may be brought to greater perfection with much 
ess trouble. 

The roots are to be planted in pots as above , and the pots 
are to be plunged to tbeir rims in the bark-bed, watering them 
as above-mentioned. 

As these plants rise with a single stem three or four feet, 
they will sometimes require support, the stalk being termi¬ 
nated by a long spike of many iilaceous white flowers of great 
fragrance. 

Transplant Seedling,Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants. 

Transplant or prick into .nursery-beds some of the seedling 
perennial and biennial flower-plants which were sown in 
March ; some sorts wilt be grown to the proper size to re¬ 
move by the third or fourth week of the month. 

Sometimes the wall-flowers, in particular, and stock July- 
flowers, will be ready to transplant by that time ; and also 
columbines, and sweet-w'ilimms, single scarlet lychnis, rose- 
campion, and catch-fly, and pyramidal-campanulas, or Can¬ 
terbury-bells, and Greek-valerian, with the tree-primrose, fox¬ 
gloves, French-honeysuckles, and holly-hocks, and such other 
sorts as were sowu early in the spring, and are advanced two, 
three, or four inches in growth. 

They must ail be planted now into nursery-beds, where they 
must remain to get strength, before they are planted out for 
good. 

Dig for this purpose a spot of good clean ground, and di¬ 
vide it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake the sni^ 
face even. 
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Then pat in the plants by line, six inches distant each way, • 
and each sort separate. As soon as they are planted, let 
them be moderately watered to sgttie the earth well about their 
roots. - 

All these are to remain in ihe nursery-beds till September 
or October, or some till the spring, then to be planted out for 
good ; they will all flower next year, and make a fine appear¬ 
ance. 


Sow Biennial and Perennial Flower Seedt. 

Many sorts of perennial and biennial flower-seeds may yet 
M sown ; but this should be don e in the first or second week 
in the month, and the plants will soon come up strong, and 
attain a proper growth for pricking out in July, into nursery- 
beds, to obtain strengtli for final transplanting in autumn. &e 
and will ail produce flowers abundantly the next summer. 

The sorts which still succeed are the different sorts of stock 
July-flowers, wall-flowers, sweet-williams, and columbines, 
carnations, snd pinks, likewise scabiouses, Canterbury bell¬ 
flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeysuckles and most other 
sorts : choose for these seeds a coinpaitment of mellow ground, 
where least exposed to the full -an ; dig it neatly, and form an 
even surface; and then mark it out into as many beds or parts 
as there are kinds of seeds intended to be sown. 

Then the seeds are to be sown thereon as equally as possi¬ 
ble, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may rise 
regular, and of an equal thickness ‘in every part. 

Or the sowing of all these kind of seeds may be occasionally 
performed according to the following methods, by which the 
seeds will be covered in equally, and thflplauta.jvill rise regu¬ 
larly. 

The ground being dug, and neatly raked, divide it into small 
teds three feet wide ; and, with the back of rake, turn the 
earth to the depth of half an inch off from the surface of the 
bed info the alley; sow ttie seeds carefully on the surface, 
each sort separate : and then, with the tenth of the rake, draw 
the earth that was turned off the bed evenly over them in a 
spreading manner. Then let the beds be very lightly gone 
over with a rake, just to smooth the surface, and draw off 
any stones. 

Or they may be sown either in small narrow common drills 
or in flat shallow drills, drawn with*a small hoc, held with the 
edge horizontally, forming the drills the width of the hoe, and 
from about a quarter or half an inch <o an inch deep, according 
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to the size of the different seeds ; which sow regularly along 



Clearing the general Pleasure Ground from V r cedt. 

In the general pleasure-ground, the borders, beds, shrub¬ 
beries, ,tc. should now be diligently cleareu from weeds in 
every part where t hey appear; they ire now of quick growth, 
and will soon get a-heaii, if not disturbed in due ,ne. 

They arc no - only hurtful to the plants J.it appear disagro.- 
able, especially where they arc .suffered to advance in any con¬ 
siderable growth. 

Therefore make it a rule to cut them off as soon as they ap¬ 
pear, either by hand or hoc ; where there is room for the hoe, 
Vt that instrument be used in dry dajs. and then let the bor- 
iers, or other parts, be mutly raked, t draw the weeds and 
all other litter off, to have a dean even surface. 


Grass and Gravel Wallis. 

Continue to mow grass-plats, lawns, walks, bowling-g.eem, 
fcc. frequently, before they grow very rough : they will now 
require mowing, generally about once a week or fortnight, in 
the principal garden-lawns, plats, and other grass compart¬ 
ments, whereby to keep them in tolerably decent order, cut¬ 
ting close and even without scoring; and they should also 
be occasionally heavy rolled. 

Gravel-walks should also now be kept in complete good 
order; continuing them always thoroughly cleared from 
weeds ; and occasionally swept to clear away all loose litter ; 
and likewise frequently well rolled ; or generally not less than 
once or twice a week. 

After showers, of rain, the gravel-walks should, at this sea¬ 
son, have occasional good rollings, witn the heaviest roller ; for 
this will make the body of walks film, and render the surface 
very close anj smooth. 

New grass-lawns, walks, and other compartments may still 
be made by laying grass turf; well watered, if dry weather.— 
See the Spring months. 

Likewise new gravel-waiks may be made; and old walks 
tarned and new laid, as directed in March, &c. 


Care of Flower-Borders, Box Edgings, Sfc. 

The general flower-borders and other similar compartments 
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of the pleasure-ground, &c. should now be carefully continued 
in the most perfect good order. 

For as the plants and flower^jiiLnovr be fast advancing m 
their various diffcient growths, mBrnirders, &c. should be kept 
neatly clean from weeds and ail rubbish litter, and the plants 
from decked leaves; and let anyirregularitv, o[ disorderly 
growths in the plants, be properIwiuljlisted ; also any of ad¬ 
vanced growth, appearing in want of support, should be sticked 
and neatly trained in upright regularity; and, occasionally, 
light hoe and rake the borders, to give the surface a clean, 
fresh appearance ; and, in the whole, the plants ayk flowers 
will thus show themselves to die best desirable advantage. 

And where box edgings, &c of the above borders, and othei 
compartments, are grown disoiderly, let them now be trimmed, 
or clipped neatly at top and sides, in proper regularitj. 

Supporting Flower Plants. 

Now begin to place stidks to all such flowering plants, &c. 
as appear in want of support; many sorts will need this assis¬ 
tance in their advancing growth in the present and next 
month. 

in proceeding to this business, should generally have the 
sticks proportioned, in some degree of length, to the size and 
natural height of the different plants they are to support; and, 
in placing the sticks, to fix them down on that side of the plants 
in which they can he least seen ; for although the intent is to 
keep the plants upright and firm i| their places, yet to conceal 
the means, as much as possible, by which it is effected; and 
similar care should also be observed Making up the plants to 
the sticks; and to perform it in the flesrost manner; and thus 
the plants will advance in proper regularity of growth and best 
perfection of flowering 

Likewise climbing and trailing plants shitold have timely 
■support of sticks or stakes propomoned to their nature o! 
growth ; and their stems or shoots conducted thereto in a pro¬ 
per manner. 
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THE JiURSEIlY. 


Tbk great care of the nursery now is, to destroy weeds in 
every pa^ wherever they appear, to give water duly to all such 
plants ar require it, occasional shading to some tender 
seedlings. 

The seed-beds of all young trees and shrubs should now, in 
particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds; and this 
must always be done by a very careful hand-weeding, and 
occasionally small hoeing between such as are in rows. 

Watering Seething-Plants. 

Observe at this time, if the weather should prove dry, the 
seed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering shrubs and trees, 
in which the young plants are corning up this year, or that have 
just riseu, or expected to rise soo*,&c. should be often refresh¬ 
ed with water. 

fn watering these beds, apply it moderately, and not too 
hastily, lest it wash away the earth, and expose the tender roots 
to the sun, whtfch would be apt to scorch them in some degree, 
and stint the seedlings in their first growth. 

>r Therefore let the water be giveu frequent and moderate ; or, 
generally, about three geutle waterings a week, or every other 
evening, will he sufficient. 

I 

Shade Seedlings. 

The tenderer seedling evergreens, such as pines, cedars, 
cypress, and many other sorts, newly come up, 01 just rising, 
and which are somewhat delicate while in their infant state, if 
now occasionally snaded from the sun in the middle of hot days, 
it will prove vgfy beneficial to their growth. 

Water new Plantations. 

The plantations of small young tender evergreens, and the 
more curious* sorts of flowering shrubs, &c. which were trans¬ 
planted in March, and last month, should, if the weather 
now proves dry, be ofteu watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather, and to the more 
curious and valuable sorts particularly, the waterings should 
be performed modefatek, at least once 6r twice a week, during 
any very dry time in this month, tiil they take good root, and 
show signs of a frep growth. 
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Likewise, observe to continue some mulch on the surface oi 
the ground, over the roots of some of the more curious or ten¬ 
der kinds of these shrubs which wpfc planted this spring ; for 
this will be ol great service in preventpig the sun fiom drying 
the earth to* fast about their young radical fibres j and iliey 
will not need watering in dry weather.jgfteuer than once in six 
or eight days, only till they have taken good loot ad begin 
to grow freely. ’ 

But those in pots will require to be more frequently watered 
in dry weather. 

Propagate Evergreens, Sfc. by Layers 

About the latter end of this month begin to propagate such 
evergreens and other shrubs hr layers of th" young shoots of 
the same year, which do not succeed well by layers of tbe older 
wood. 

This method of laying is now principally to be understood 
of such kinds as do not put ggt roots freely from any but the 
vonng shoots of the same summer's gioutii ; it. however, may 
also be practised occasionally on any otliet evergreen kinds ; 
and in some forward shooting sorts the shoots will probably be 
adi in- cd to a proper growth foi 'Hat pn; pose bysflie latter end 
of this month, though generally they will be of a more eligi¬ 
ble growth in June, &e. 

However, at the proper time, when the young shoots are 
from six or eight to ten or twelve inche.s long, let sonic of the 
pliable branches, that afford the strongest and best young 
shoots, be brought down gently to the ground, anil there fas¬ 
tened securely with strong hooked pegs j T then let the young 
shoots thereon be laid into the earth, two or three inches deep, 
leaving about two or three inches of the top of each shoot out 
of the ground. 

As soon as ‘hey are laid, give a moderate watering to set¬ 
tle the earth properly about them ; then lay a little mulch, or 
some long litter thinly on Hie surface. 

After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in dry- 
weather, every five or six days ; for a model ate decree of mois¬ 
ture will promote the emission of roots, and encourage their 
growth, according as they issue from the layers. 

Though as this method of laying in the young wood is more 
generally adopted, principally for such evergreen and other 
shrubs as do not readily put forth toots lia*a the elder shoots, 
yet it need not be confined to any piuticular sorts ; for there 
are many kinds that may be propagated by the same practice, 
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•nil the trial may be made on any such sorts as you desire lo 
increase. 

The proper time to Bjirfpriii this wofjc is from about the 
jatter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, to (he end 
of July accordi^f as the shoots of the different sot ts of shrubs 
arrive to^a proper growth for laying ; and many,of them nil. 
be well rootr !, proper to be separated freon the 'mother plant, 
by the beginning of the following October. 


New-grafted and budded Trees. 

Look over the new-grafted trees about, the last week in this 
month ; and at that time, if the grafts have begun to shoot 
freely, the clay may be taken off, for tlu ie will be no more 
occasion for it; and at. the sauft time let the bandages be 
loosened. 

Let no shoots remain 'hat rise the stocks below the grafts ; 
but as soon as they appear, let them be immediately rubbed 
off, that the gra f, s mav have the^fcll nourishment, and moie 
effectually shoot in a strong free-growth. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer; all the 
shoots from t^ie stock must lie constantly taken off as they are 
produced, for^hese would draw the nourishment from the 
young shoots now ads anting from the buds of inoculation. 

All suckers from the roots both of young grafted and budded 
trees, should also be rooted out # 


Destroy Weeds between the fioics of Trees, and in Seed- 
beds, hfC. 

The ground between the rows of all kinds of young trees and 
shrubs should now, in geneial. be kept extremely clear from 
weeds. 

These now rise abundantly, ami very fast in every part; bin 
whenever they appear between the rows of young trees and 
shrubs, tiiere iS' nothing easier than destroying them at a great 
rate, by applying a shaip hoc lo them in dry days. 

Likewise, allseed-beds of young trees and shrubs should be 
very carefufty kept clean from advancing weeds, both by occa¬ 
sional small hoeing where the plants grow in lows, and by 
hand-weeding where in close growth, &e. and in all of which, 
ihould give particular attention to eradicate the weeds be for. 
they overrun the young plants 
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THJ2 GREEN HOUSE. 


fringing out the Green-Peruse Plants. 


Towards the middle and latter enU of this month, if mode¬ 
rately Settled warm weather, may begin to remove many of the 
more hardy kinds of green-house plants intCt the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, aud amomutn Plinii, 
may be sdfely ventured abroad at ^hat time ; and also the tree- 
wormwood, Indian bay, oliVtes, and the large magnolia ; candy¬ 
tuft-tree, shrubby-aster, jasqjjnes, cistuses. and double Indian 
nasturtiums ; and many other of the like hardier plants. 

The orange, lemon, and citron trees,'hnd all the other ten¬ 
derer kind of gfeen-house plants, should also be brought out 
now, towards the lattdf enjjpf tfife month, if fine settled wea¬ 
ther ; but if cold unsettled weather prevail, let them remain 
till the beginning of June. 

Generally, when the plants are first brought pm of the green¬ 
house, it would be adviseabl. to place them in ||fskrm situation, 
vhere the wind can have but littie power ; .anaafter about ten 
p twelve days, they will be somewhat hardened to the open air, 
’ ' may then be removed to the places where they are to' re¬ 
gain for the summer. 

Let every plant, as soon as brought out for the summer sea¬ 
son, be cleared from decayed weeds and dead wood : and let 
the whole be perfectly well cleaned fromApy kind of filth that 
may appear on the leaves, branches, or’ftems, and water their 
heads all over, as observed below. 

Likewise, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth in 
the to'ps of all the pots be stirred to some li^f depth ; take 
out the loosened earth, and fill up the pots,'&c. with fresl 
mould : this done, let the whole be moderately watered ; and 
at the same time, let some water be given all ovu the heads ot 
the plants: for this will cleanse the leaves and branches tho¬ 
roughly from dust, and will^greatly refresh the whole plant, be 
of great advantage, and make them assnme a lively appear¬ 
ance. 


Aloes, Succulent Plantsjfye. 

The American aloes, sedurns Indian figs, and other hardyisli 
kinds of succulent plants of the green-house, may also be 
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brought forth the end of this month, if the weather is settled 
in warm and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of these plants are desayed, or de¬ 
caying, let them, as soon as they appear, cut off close with 
a sharp knife. 

* 

Shiftina. into larger Pott. 

Any of the green-housef^flants that want larger pAts may still 
be shifted into them the beginning or nny time this month; but 
the sooner the better. 

Having the pots or tubs, and some fresh compost ready, let 
the plants be brought out anti's bitted, according to the foilow- 
ingraethod:— 

Let each plant, intended for shilling, be taken out of its pre¬ 
sent pot, or tub, with the ball orearth entire : then pare off 
all the dry matted roots round the outside and bottom of the 
•all ; and also let some of the old earth be pulEfed away, with¬ 
out loosening the ball, and immediptelyoeet the plant in the 
new pot, and fill it up with the fresh compost, and give it some 
water. 

When the plants are set out for the summer season, let those 
which are shif&Sfcbe placed#in a shady situation, there to re¬ 
main for a montn or six weeks, and then may be remove/! to 
the placet allotted for them during the summer. 

'f'be oranges, lemons, arfd citron-trees which are not shffteqsj 
this season, or that do not require shifting should now be 
treated in the following manner, provided it was not done in 
April. 

Loosen the earth o#|^he top of the tubs or pots, quite to 
the uppermost roots/tnd also a little way down round the 
sides. This done, take out all the loosened soil, and imme¬ 
diately fill up the tuos and pots with some good fresh earth ; 
thdh give a maigrate watering, and the work is finished.. 

Such a dresOTg as this will now be a very great advantage 
to these kinds of plants ; it will not only promote a healthful 
fine green colour of the leaves, but will also add new strength 
and vigour t<fthe general*growth of the plants, and cause them 
to Bower and fruit strong and abundantly, and to produce 
strong and handsome shoots. 

Admit Fresh Ai \ 

Observe that during the time the plants remain in the green¬ 
house this month to admit a considerable share of fresh air t 
them every day, in order thereby to harden them to it by d 
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grees, so that they may be able to bear the full air effectually 
when brought out. 

Let all the windows and doors be open every mild day, t* 
their full extent; and towards the middle of the month let 
fliein continue open also a-nights; that is', when .the air is 
perfectlytitill and warm ; but if a cold unfavourable season, 
admit the night air with precautionary moderation accordingly, 
till more settled warm weather. 

Water the Plants. 

Remember to supply every plant, according to its kind, with 
a proper share of water * 

The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody plants, 
will now require that artickt pretty often. The large pots or 
tubs will, in warm weather, require it about twice a week, 
and the small pots will need a moderate watering every two 
days. > 

Some of the succulent plants require but very little water; 
but it will be proper to give the whole a moderate refreshment, 
now and then. 

Propagate Grcen-livt/sp plants by Layers. 

Many kiuds of green-house plants may be propagated by 
layers ; and this is still a proper time to lay them. 

Myrtles will succeed veiv well this way, and also jasmines, 
pomegranates, oleanders, and manytotfiers of the shrubby 
kinds. 

Choose for this purpose some of the pliable young branches, 
or strongest shoots thereof, properly Jntuated for laying ; let 
these be brought down gently, and msflang au opening in the 
earth of the pots, &c. cither their own respective pots, or, 
where not conveniently practicable in these, in others placed 
near enough f ir that, purpose, and in either of which laying the 
proper shoots in the earth, securing them dd#n viith hooked 
pegs, and cover the Jayed parts about three inches thick with 
earth, leaving two, three, or four inches of the top out in an 
oprightish position. 

Then lay a little mulch or some mowings of short grass, or 
the like, on the surface, to preserve the moisture ; and do not 
forget to refresh them often with gentle waterings. 

Some of the plants thus laid will be effectually rooted the 
same summer, but will be mostly well rooted by Michaelmas 
for transplanting ; such as are not, must he permitted to re 
main till near that time twelvemonth. 
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But if any of the poIs containing these plants were plunged 
in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out roots the same 
season, and be fit to take off the following autumn. 

The general method of propagating myrtles is bv cuttings 
of the small young shoots of the year ; for which sec the work 
of June and July. 

Propagating by Cuttings. 

Many sorts of green-house evotics may still be propagated 
by cuttings of the young shoots of last year, such as geraniums, 
uyrtles, Ike. planting^liem in pots ; and if plunged in a hot¬ 
bed or bark-bed in the. hot-house, it will strike, them in a short 
time, though the geraniums will strike without that assistance, 
either in the pots or borders. Ike. afelhis season 

But in myrtles, &c. and any hard woods as root reluctantly 
y cuttings, may, when plunged in the bark-bed as above, be 
•vered down close with a hand-glass, wuich will g-. ut'y lor- 
>anl the emission o' roots. 

Of Stocks ichcrcon to hud and inarch Oranges , ,S 

If the young orange stalks, whfch arc raised from kernels, 
sown in March, are come up about three of four inches high, i' 
aid he piopcr to traysp' at them. 

They should be planted singly, in small pots, and then plun- 
ip <1 in a fresh hot-bed, either of dung or tan-bail,, under a 
name and glasses. 

Let them be watered as soon as planted, jri.l li t then; be 
shaded from the sun in the middle of die d.n 

(live thorn also fresh air, by raising the. abases every day. 

Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate lining 1 , if dung 
hot-beds , but if bark-beds, no lining will be required ; and 
give frequent moderate wnicings 

According as^e plants rise in height neai tins glasses, the 
flame must be Aiscd ; and pi milled there be. a moderate 
warmth continued in the beds, and the earth in the pots kept 
moist, the plants will, in three months, he advanced a foot and a 
half high. 

Inarching may still be pe; formed on orange and lemon-trees, 
where required ; ami it may he done any time in the month 
observing as directed in April and March. 

Pruning irregular Heads. 

Where any myrtles, geraniums, lemons, oranges, or any 
other of the woody green-house plants, have shabby, straggling 
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naked heads, or of very irregular growth, may, in the begin¬ 
ning of this month, have a regulating pruning, either in the 
general branches of some, cutting them down a little more or 
less, to promote a production of lateral shoots in summer, to 
renew the head in a more full regular order ; or in others, to 
prune or reduce casual disorderly growths, or any straggling 
or rambling irregularities, as it shall seem necessary. 

Or where any of the above kinds haste'dropped their leaves, 
as sometimes occurs by over-watering in winter, 8cc. or by 
the effects of cold in that season, it would be proper to cut 
them down a little, as above, in some Regular order, which 
will make them push more freely in a production of young 
shoots and new leaves. 

Likewise, if any asume a.weak, sickly-like habit, or unpros- 
perous growth, prune the tops .down a little, and either shift 
them into new pots and some fresh earth, or loosen the earth 
in their present pots ; add some fresh mould at top and give 
water. 

Or any myrtles, &c. iiaving decayed heads, ordropped their 
leaves, may turn them out of the pots, and plant them in tha 
full ground till September, t§ recover. 


THE HOT HOUSE. 


Fibks should now be mostly discontinued, except very cofd 
unfavourable weather happen, when it may be occasionally ne 
cessary to make a moderate fire in the evening ; but slill.con- 
tinue a constant bark-bed heat, supported in suproper degree 
agreeably to the intimation of last month ; gjid the other prin¬ 
cipal care of the hot-house now is,to keep tfife plants clean, and 
to supply them duly with the two necessary articles of water 
and fresh air. 

Pinc-Applcs. 

The pine-apple plants in general willow require a mode¬ 
rate refreshment of water every four or five days; and either in 
a morning from eight to nine or ten ^clock, or about three or 
four in the afternoon, are the best times of the day to perform 
the watering at this season. 

In watering these plants, take particular care not to apply 
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it too hastily, nor to give them too great quantities at any one 
time ; for that would not only damp the heart of the bark, but 
would also loosen the plants in their pots. 

Fresh air is the next very needful article ; and the plants 
should now be allowed a considerable shaie of it every warm 
sunny day. 

Slide some of, the glasses open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o’clock j and as the heat of the day increases, con¬ 
tinue to op<;n them somewhat wider, t hat a proportioaable share 
of fresh air may be admitted ; and shut the glasses again in 
the same order, ahgut three, four, or five o’clock, according 
to the temperature of the external air and state 'of the wea- 
ther. . 

Where the young pine-plant*, that is to say, the crowns 
aod suckers of last year, ...ere not shifted into larger pots 
in April, it should now b. done the be»inning of this mouth. 

The plants must, be turned out of the small pots carefully, 
with the ball of e; ‘It entire, and having placed two or three in¬ 
ches depth of fresh mould in the larger pots, plant them there¬ 
in, one in each pot ; fill it round the ball with more fresh com¬ 
post, and give directly a little ‘water; but in shifting these 
plants, observe if any of them appear of a sickly unprosper- 
ous state, let sueli U entirely cleared from the earth about 
their roots, aud pull off some of the lower leaves ; then trim the 
fibres quite close, pare the bottom of the maid root, and let the 
whole plan*', be washed ; which done, plant it into entire new 
earth. 

The plants being all shifted, let them be immediately plung¬ 
ed into the bark-bed as before ; but before you plunge them, 
the bark-bed must first be stirred up to the bottom, adding, at 
the same time, if not done in the two last months, about one 
third, but na less than one fourth, part of new tan, mixing both 
very well together, and then immediately plunge the pots to their 
rim*. 

These young plants must also be duly refreshed with gentle 
waterings; and let them have fresh air every warm day. 

General Care of all Exotics in the Hot-Honse. 

Continue also the. care of the general plants in the hot-house 
department: supply them duly with proper waterings; and 
if any want shifting into larger pots, let it he done now as soon 
A* possible, keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, fitc. 
and if any casual irregularities occur in the shoots or branches, 
prune or regulate them, a mav be required, and cut away any 
•J r: 
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decayed parts ; observing the same general directions at in the 
two or three last months. 

Propagating the Plants. 

Yon may still propagate by cuttings, suckers, seeds, &e. 
such plants as you would increase, planting or sowing them in 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed. 

Likewise cuttings of green-house exotics, or of any other 
curious plants, being planted in pots, and plungtd jn the bark- 
bed in this department, it will soon strike them. 


./ v y h 

WORK TO KF. DONS IN THU KtTCHKN GARDEN. 


Melons. 

The melon-plants, which are in frames, should still be mo¬ 
derately shaded in the middle of the day; that is, when the sun 
shines vehemently. 

This should now be particularly practised where the plants 
do not stand the sun well, but shrink or flag their leaves con¬ 
siderably; or also where the plants are situated'very near the 
glasses ; as the full noon-sun would be apt to scorch the leaves, 
and, in some degree, shrink and exhaust the juices of the vine, 
or runners and roots; whereby the advancing young fruit would 
be greatly checked, and take an irregular growtb^and become 
stunted and ill-shaped. 

Therefore, let some thin slight shading of mats, &c. be spread 
over the glasses every day, when the sun shines fiercely, but 
this need not be done before about nine, ten, or eleven o’clock, 
according to the heat of the sun, and the mats may be taken off 
again about two or three. 

In doing this work, observe to lay only the thickness of oae 
single mat over the lights, or a thin sbarfe-of strawy litter, &c. 
for the plants must ndt be darkened by toofull a shade ; but 
a slight shade in hot sunny days will bw of great service botlj 
to the plants and fruit. 

Let these plants have also a great share of fresh air every 
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day, by raising or tilting the upper end of the lights, at the back 
of the frame, two or three inches. 

Moderate refreshments of water, at times, will also be very 
serviceable to these plants now, but in. particular to such as are 
growing in beds where there is but a shallow depth of earth, 
or that the mould is of a lightish temperature. 

In that case, the plants will, in hot weather, require to be 
moderately watered once or twice a week j and, in doing this, 
take care to give but very little water near the main stem or 
head of the plants. • 

But in beds where there is twelve inches depth of good 
mellow loamy compost, or other good, temperate, fertile earth, 
the melon plants will require but moderate supplies of water, 
once in a week or fortnight, as you shall see occasion ; keep- 
ng the earth but very moderately moist, especially while the 
lants are about setting the general crop jf fruit; as too much 
jmidity would prevent its setting, make them turn yellow, 
and go off; but when a snfficieut supply is set, and advanced 
a little in growth, may water more freely; never, however, 
considerably, as much moisture proves also hurtful to the roots 
and main stem of these plants, being apt to make them rot 
and decay. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats, till 
about the middle of (he month. 

Bell-ylass Melons. 

The melon plants which are growing under bell or hand¬ 
glasses should now have full liberty to run out. 

Let each glass be raised and supported upon three props, 
about two or three irches high, and lay the vines or rimners 
out carefully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of this month ; and then, if 
warm settled weather, the covering may be entirely laid aside, 
except the weather should prove very wet; in which case the 
coverings may be used occasionally. 

There is nothing more prejudicial to these plants thun too 
much wet, for this w&litLnot only chill the young fruit, and 
prevent its setting and smiling, but would also perish many of 
the roots of the plants. > 

Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be very 
tainy, it would he proper to defend these plants as much as 
possible from it , and this n.t be done by still continuing the 
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glasses, and applying a covering of good thick mats, or canvas* 
supported upon hoop arches, fixed across the bed. 

Oiled-Paper Frames for Melons. 

Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glass melon 
ridges with oiled-paper frames, it should be done in the first 
or second week of this month ; the melon plants designed for 
this purppse being generally first ridged out under hand or 
bell-glasses ; and when they have advanced in growth, so as 
the runners require training out, the glasses are then removed, 
and the paper frames placed over the bed. 

These kind of frames will be of great protection to the plants' 
and young fruit, if cold an<^ wet weather should happen about 
the time the fruit is setting; and they will also screen the 
plants from the too great heat of the sun. 

These said frames should always be placed upon the ridges, 
as soon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand 
or bell-glasses ; the glasses must be first taken away before 
the frame is placed on the bed, as before observed. 

By this method, a good crop of melons may be always obtain¬ 
ed, provided the fi allies be propmiy constructed, and the paper 
securely pasted on, and weii oiled with linseed oil. 

Such persons as are not provided with bell or hand-glasses, 
may, with the assistance of these frames only, raise good melons, 
provided the pilots be first raised by sowing the seed in a hot¬ 
bed, under a frame and glasses, in March or April, as there 
directed, and planted out in a new hot-bed the beginning of 
May, aud the aforesaid papered frames immediately placed over 
the bed as soon as the plants are planted therein, at»4 be cover¬ 
ed with mats every night till the middle or latter end of this 
month. 

Htowevoti those who have the convenience of hand-glasses 
should always place these over the plants when first ridged out, 
and to remain till about the beginning ot middle of this month, 
when the plants u ill Jiave filled the glasses ; they stiquid then 
be entirely taken awA‘y> aud the papered frames put on. 

These frames are made of thin slips of wood, and are 
constructed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof of a 
house, or archways ; they should be midC firm but light. 

Each frame should be ten or tweMpS^! long, aud three to 
four feet and a half wide at bottom ^ naf rowing gradually on 
both sides to a sharp ridge at top, or formed in a rounding 
arched manner , making the whole two feet and a half, or a 
YHid high. In )>ei forming it, a bottom frame is constructed with 
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two inches and a half wide slips of deal, framing it of the above 
length and width ; and then have either straight inch and half 
wide rafters carried from both sides a foot asunder, fixed at 
top to a longitudinal middle ridge rail, or have arch-form ribs 
or rafters placed in the same order ; and upon these the paper 
is to be pasted, first drawing pack-thread both ways, as direct¬ 
ed below, for the better support of the paper. 

On one side of the frame there should be one or two pannels, 
made to open on hinges ; and each of these pannels must be 
eighteen inches or two feet wide, making either only a widest 
one in the middle ; or, if two, make them within two feet of 
'each end of the frame. 

These pannels are convenient to be opened occasionally, to 
examine the plants and fruit, and to do the necessary work 
about them ; which is bet*er ihan to take the frames off upon 
“very occasion. 

The frame being made according to the above dimensions, 
get some paper an ' paste upon it. The best sort for this pur¬ 
pose is the large demy printing paper, or the iargest-sised thick 
writing paper ; and two quires of such paper will cover at least 
one of the above frames. 

But before the paper is pasted on, there should be some 
small twine or pack-tlncad, drawn at equal distances, along 
the frame, cross-ways the ribs or slips of wood, drawing it 
firmly round each of them, and then draw some more contrary 
ways across that; this will support the paper more securely 
both against the power of wind and rain. 

Then let the paper be neatly pasted upon the frame; and 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following manner :— 
get some linseed oil, and a light soft pliable brush, such as 
painters use ; dip the brush in the oil, and brush the paper all 
over lightly with it. The oil will render the paper more trans¬ 
parent, and make it proof against rain. 

These frames should always be made, that is, papued, some 
time before they are to be used ; for the oil should be per¬ 
fectly well dried in the paper before the frames are placed out 
upon the ridges. 

Filling up the Spaces between the Melon Ridge*. 

Where hand-gla*#i*slon ridges, made mostly above ground, 
are in two or more r«bg9« parallel, at small distances, it would 
be of good advantage td fill up the spaces between, with any 
moderately warm dung below, and earth above : or the same 
may be applied as a lining to a single ridge, if thought expedi- 
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ent: it, in the whole, would forward and improve the plant*, 
and promote fruitfulness. 

But this, if not done before, and where intended, and con¬ 
veniently practicable, having sufficiency of proper dung, it 
would be adviseabie to adopt the application as above, as soon 
in the beginning of this month as possible 3 and for which occasion 
a supply of any middling fresh and older mulchy dung together 
would be^eligibl;, applying it firmly as high as the dung of the 
beds, just' to throw in a gentle bottom heat, and form a larger 
•cope above, covering it at top with a stratum of earth, for the 
additional extension of the roots and runners of the plants ; 
which, by,these assistances, would be much forwarded and 
strengthened in their growth, and would greatly encourage the 
setting and free-swelling growth of the young fruit. 

Cucumbers in frames. 

Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames , they 
must be well supplied with fresh air and water. 

These plants in hot weather will require to be watered every 
two or thnfe days ; and morning and afternoon, or, towards 
the evening, are the best times >f the day, at this season, for 
wato'ing these plants. 

Let the plants have air 11 rely every day, by raising the upper 
ends of the lights or glasses two or three inches upon props ; 
but it will be adviseabie to shut the lights down of nights the 
greatest part of this mouth. 

And in hot sun-shiny days it is adviseabie to shade the plants 
with garden mats, or some loose straw litter, spread thinly 
over the glasses, during the hottest time of the day. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you may either raise th^ flame high enough to let the plants 
run out from under it, if it should seem necessary ; training 
the extended runners upon the top of the linings or retain them 
wholly within the frame, especially if unfavourable weather. 

Cucumbers under Bell-glasses, Sfc. 

The cucumber plants which are under baud or bell glasses 
must now be suffered to run freely from under them. 

Each glass should be raised upon three or four props, and the 
vines and runners of the plants must be {brained out with care 
and regularity. jf 

Let these plants be also duly assisted, in dry weather, with 
water ; they will require it moderately about three times a 
week. 
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Pickling Cucumbert. 

The encumber plants which were sown the latter end of last 
month, in the natural ground, to produce pis klers, &c. should 
now be thinned. This should always be done when the rough 
leaf begins to advance in the heart of the plants. 

In doing this work observe to leave in each hole but three 
or four at most of the best strongest plants, though three would 
be the most only eligibly sufficient. Let the rest be drawn out 
with dare, and .dear away all weeds. 

Then earth up the stems of the remaining plants, within a lit* 
tie of the seed-leaves, pressing them gently asunder at regular 
distances from one another, and immediately give each hole 
a light watering to settle the earth ; the plants after this will 
get strength, and grow freely. 

Let them be often refreshed with watr in dry weather ; in 
,'hich they will need a little every day. 

Sowing and Planting Pickling Cucumber*. 

Cucumber seed may still be sown where required; and 
the first week in the month is not too late to sow a full crop 
of picklers. If you put the seed iuto the ground any time be¬ 
tween the first and tentu day of the month, it will succeed ; 
hut where a main crop is depending, it is adviseable to sow the 
seed early in the beginning of the month. 

The plants raised from these sowings will come into bearing 
about the beginningor middle of August, and they will yiefo 
fruit plentifully all the remaining part of that month, and 
great part of September. 

Having intimated last month, in regard to forwarding a crop 
of pickling cucumbers, that it would be adviseable to raise a 
quantity of plants in a slight hot-bed, sowing f he seed about 
the middle, or third or fourth week in that month, or very 
early in this ; and where that was practised, they will now, 
those sowed in May particularly, be of proper advance the 
beginning of this month, for final transplanting, which should 
generally be performed when they are but a few days old, or 
a week or fortnight's growth at most; or when liegianing 
to push their first central rough leaves.—See Mag, for the 
method of planting, * 

Celery. 

Transplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was sown early will be grown to a proper size 
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for this purp6se by the (first or second week of this month 
when it should be planted! and some of the second sowing 
should be planted out towards the middle or latter end of the 
month for a general crop. 

Choose for these plants a piece of rich' ground in an open 
situation j mark out the trenches by line, ten or twelve in¬ 
ches, or at least a full spade wide; and allow the space of 
three feet betwen trench and trench, which will be sufficient for 
the early plantation. 

Dig each trench neatly, about six or eight inches, or oaly a 
moderate spade deep, lajing the earth that comes out equally on 
each side, in a level order, in the intervening spaces ; then dig 
the bottom level: or first, if thought necessary, lay the thick¬ 
ness of three' inches of very rotten dung along in the bottom, of 
each trench, and let the bottom be ndatly dug, burying the dung 
equally a moderate depth ; then put in the plants. 

Plant them in one single row, just along the middle of each 
treucb, allowing the distance of four or five inches between plant 
aftd plant in the row; as soon as they are planted give them 
some water, and repeat it occasionally till they have taken 
rout. 

These plants, in abemt a month or six weeks after they are 
planted out,'having Advanced six or eight inches or more, in 
their' i ftprigiit growth, will require to have their first earthing 
or landing up moderately, in order for blanching, to render the 
stalks white and tender : the earthing must be performed in 
dry days ; the earth must be brojten small ; and 'take caie 
to lay it gently to both sides of the plants, and not to earth 
them too high at first, lest you bury the hearts: -this earth¬ 
ing should, after you begin, be tepeated -every week or fort¬ 
night, or according as the plants advance in growth, till they 
are blanched of a proper length or eight, to ten or 
twelve inches, in the early crops, the'others ten or twelve to 
fifteen-or eighteen inches. — See July, &e. 

Endive. 

ft; 

Transplant endive for blanching; some 'of the first sown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle and towards 
the latter end of the month, 

Ala opeRSPspot of good ground must *be chosen for these 
plants j let it be neatly dug one spade deep, and rake the 
surface smooth. 

Then put in the plants by Ike, about a foot asunder every 
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way, and let them hare some wate^j# soon as they are plant* 
ed. 

But there should not be an/considerable quantity of this 
early-sown endive planted out: that is not to deceive yoorself 
in planting a full supply for a continuing main crop ; for the 
plants, if they were sown in May, or Before, will most of them 
be apt to run to seed before they arrive to any tolerable state 
of maturity. 

Sow endive-seed now for a first principa^crop', and to sue- 
ceedihosewhich were sown in the former Month. 

The best endive to sow for a fail crop is the green curled 
sort: this sort is not only the best for general use. in its thick, 
close, stocky growth, but the hardiest; for it will endure wet 
and cold in winter better than any other kind.. But you may 
likewise sow, as a variety for salads, &c. some of the white 
■Dried sort. 

likewise sow some broad-leaved Batavian endive ; this is 
the best sort for str ving, &c. j it grows very large, in a some¬ 
what upright growth, and, if tied up, will cabbage well, and 
be very white, and eats also well in a ajtlad./ but this sort is 
not so hardy, for it soon rots in a wet season, the fatter end 
of autuhin and beginning of winter, and a moderate frost will 
kill the plants. f. 

Let all these sorts of endive-seed be sown in an oppa,spot, 
not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be proper to sow 
some of this seed at tvvtj different times this month, thebegin- 
ning and middle orjtcuvards the latter endyr which is the on’./ 
way to have a regular supply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop,, generally sow 
about the second and in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; for that which is sown earlier is very apt to run up 
for seed early iu autumn, ar.d before the plants arrive to full 
growth. 

Lettuces. 

The lettuce Agents vybicl> were sown in April and May 
should now be wansplanted into an open spot of good ground. 

Let this be done in moist weather, for these plants will not 
succeed well if planted out in a dry time ; blit where there is 
necessity of planting them oat, in dry we.-tl.er, let the following 
method be practised :— 

Draw, with a small hoe, some 3uiall shallow drills, about a 
feet asunder, and then plant one tow of lettuces in each drill, set- 

2 s 
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ting the plants also a foot from one another, and give them 
»ome water. 

By placing these plants in drills, they can be more con¬ 
veniently watered, in the most effectual manner, than if plant¬ 
ed on a level ground, for the moisture will be much longer re¬ 
tained ; this is therefore the best method of planting them at 
this season. 

Thin, and clear from weeds such young lettuces as are to 
remain where sown ; leaving the plants about a foot asunder: 
but those among other crops, as onions, &c. thinned doubly 
and trebly at that distance. 

Sow lettuce-seed to raise some plants to supply the table in 
July, August, and September. 

The best kinds to sow now are the cos, Cilicia, and impe¬ 
rial lettuce, the brown Dutch, and great white Dutch cabbage 
lettuce. 

But it will be adviseable to sow some seed of each of these 
sorts, or such of them, or any others that are approved of, and 
there will be a greater chance of having a constant supply of 
good plants in variety, and regular succession. 

It will be necessary to sow some of these seeds twice this 
month, that is, a moderate crop in the first or second week, and 
a similar sowing in a fortnight after. 

Radishes. 

Sow a succession of salmon and short-top radish the begin¬ 
ning of the month, and more about, once a fortnight, to obtain 
a regular succession in young growth, all this and next month, 
if a supply of young ones are required during that period ; 
observe as in the last month, &c. 

Likewise may be sown now for succession, some of the small 
white turnip radish, in an open situation ; and towards the 
middle or latter end of u the mouth you may sow a moderate 
portior^ef the large black o, Spanish turnip-rootH radish, to 
draw in August and September. 

Small Salading. 

Sow cresses and mustard, and other small salad seed, at least 
once every week or fortnight. 

These seeds must now be sown in a shady border, or other¬ 
wise shaded with mats in hot sunny days ; and the places where 
they are sown should be often refreshed in dry weather with 
water; and this should be practised both before and after the 
plants begin to appear. See July and August- 
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Prick out Cauliflowers. 

The cauliflower plants, which were sown in May for the 
Michaelmas crop, should, about the third week in this month, 
be pricked out in a nursery-bed of rich earth 

Prepare for them a bed three feet and a half wide in an open 
situation, then put in the plants about three inches asunder, 
and give them a little water to settle the earth well about their 
roots. 

It would be of good advantage to shade them from the hot 
^un occasionally in the heat of tl e d>y, till they have taken 
good root; and they must also he occasionally watered, if the 
weather should prove dry. 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five weeks, 
“o get streugth, and then to be planted out for good in July, in 
he places where they are tu remain to poduce their heads in 

clober and November, &e. — See July 

Care of curly Cauliflowers now arriving at Perfection. 

(Continue to look over the plantations of early cauliflowers 
now and then, in order to break down some of the large leaves 
over the young heads, according as they appear in some advan¬ 
ced growth. 

Those plants which are still advancing in growth, or pait 
coining into flower, should, in very dry weather, be well water¬ 
ed, which will keep the plant advancing in an enlarging state 
of growth, and they will pioduce large flower-heads accom- 
mgly. 

Make a hasin round each plant to contain the water. 

It they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about half 
a watering-pot to each plant, gradually, so as to moisten the 
earth as far as their roots extend, they will want no more, and 
the basins may be filled up again. 

To save. Cauliflower-seed. 

To save cauliflower-seed, should now mark some of the best 
earliest plants arrived to full perfection, with the largest, white, 
and closets flower-heads, which must not he irathered, and the 
plants left in the same place ; they will shoot up into seed- 
stalks in July, and early in August, and ripen seed in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Turnips. 

Now sow a full crop of turnips for autumn use. 

The seed may be sown .my time in this month : but some 
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time between the tenth and,twenty-fifth of the month is the 
best time to sow the principal autumn crop. 

However, let the seed be sown, if possible, in a dripping time, 
at least, when there is a prospect of rain falling soon, or im¬ 
mediately after. Take good care to sow this seed equally, and 
moderately thin, tread it down evenly, and rake it in imme¬ 
diately. 

But in sowing considerable crops in extensive market gardens, 
or in fields, the seed is generally harrowed in with a light har¬ 
row, and, if dry weather, the ground is afterwards rolled with 
a woodeh roller to break the clods, and to smooth and close the 
surface of the earth more effectually over the seeds. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manner. 

This work should always be. begun when the plants have got 
rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad 5 for then the 
work can be performed with expedition aud regularity, with 
greater advantage to the growth of the plants. 

l.tt the ho ini’ hinniug be done with some regularity, 
leaving the plants ai, i~«.st six to seven or eight inches distant 
from one another. 

Carrots and Parsneps- 

The crops of carrots aud parsneps now demand particular 
care. 

They must be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let the 
plants, where they stand too thick, be hoed or thinned out to 
proper distances in due time; for it is a great advantage to 
these plants to allow them timely room to grow. 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing six or eight inches 
distance from plant to plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to observe the 
same rule as directed in May ; that is, let those crops which 
are to stand to take the!- full growth, be allowed the same 
distance above mentioned ; but where the carrots are intended 
to be drawn while young, thin them only about four or five 
inches distance from one another at present; and when arrived 
to about half an inch size, may thin them by degrees for use to 
the above distance. 

Red Beet. 

The crop of red beet should be thinned and cleared from 
weeds, that the roots may have sufficient room to advance re¬ 
gularly in their proper swelling growth. 

The seeds of these plants being sometimes towp *■> drills, or 
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rows, ten inches or a foot asunder ; and where that method was 
practised, you can now more readily clear out the weeds and 
thin the plants ; observing to thin them to ten or twelve inches 
distance in the rows, so that they may stand that distance every 
way from one another ; also, where the seed was sown broad¬ 
cast, so as the plants stand promiscuously, they must likewise 
be cut out to the above distance, and the roots will grow to a 
large size accordingly. 

While a d Green Beet 

White and green beet are cultivated only for their leaves, 
which are used in soups, and occasionally to boil and use in 
the manner of spinach, &c. as is likewise the mangel wurzel 
, ; also, sometimes, when the leaves of the large white beet 
■'own to full size, they ar< stripped to the mid rib, which 
being thick aud fleshy is peeled and stewed, and eaten like 
ip.,-agus. 

‘These plants mas' aUo tie al 1 '*—<v] groom to grow ; for 
•i ■ leaves spread .e, them therefore be tliin- 

oed t.. ">t least six or t or the large who* -• -r the 

sal e distance advised to /let. 


the gr,<~ m the p'aius. riowevt Is) nher method be 
careful to lu.ve it done in pioper time : ard let the plants be 
thinned with proper regularity, leaving the most promising 
plants for the continuing crop, at least three inches asunder, or 
four or five inches in those designed for the full crop of larger 
bulbers : and let all weeds be efl'ectualiy eradicated. 

But if any secondary crops are intended to be culled out 
gradually for use while young, they need not be thinned but 
moderately, or in some only just thinning them a little by hand 
where they grow very thick, or in clusters and afterwards 
in drawing them occasionally for use, thin them regularly, 
leaving a sufficiency of the best plants to stand to full bulb. 

Leeks. 

Now transplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a proper 
site for this purpose by t! third or fourth week in the month 
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eontinued late in the season, would greatly exhaust themselves 
that the future produce next year, &c. would be diminished 
in proportion. 

Before the asparagus runs up to stalks, you should now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds j for that work cannot be 
so readily done after the stalks iave shot up to a great height. 

Great care should now be taken to keep the asparagus 
planted last spring perfectly clear from weeds. 

And the young plants which were sown in the spring will 
now be up, and should be carefully hand-weeded. 

Peas and Beans. 

Peas may still be sown, and you may also plant beans. 

Though those peas and beans which are planted at this 
season do not always succeed in bearing abundantly, it will, 
however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth the trial 
to pnt in a few of each, at two or three different times in this 
month ; and if the season should prove somewhat moist, 
there will be a gr.jat chance of reaping a tolerable crop from 
them in August and September. 

The best beans to plant uow ..re the middling and small kinds j 
none bettei than the whim blossom, Spanish, longpods, mum- 
ford, mazagan, and the like kinds. 1 have gathered plenti¬ 
fully from these sorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kind of peas such as marrowfats, &c. may still 
be sown ; and it will be also proper to sow a few of the best 
kinds of hotspur and dwarf-peas. 

Observe, that if the weather and ground be very dry, it will 
be proper to soak the peas and beans for a few hours in water 
taken from a pond or river : or, otherwise, water the drills 
well, previous to sowing, &c. then sow or plant them ; and 
by,this means they will come up sooner, in a more regular 
manner together. 

Let these late crops be. sown and planted in the moistest 
part of the ground, where convenient, but not in a shady place, 
for in snch a situation the plants would draw up, and come to 
nothing ; and remember to allow them sufficient room be¬ 
tween tbe rows, for much depends upon that at this time of 
sowing. 

Top your beans which arc now in blossom, observing the 
rules mentioned last month. 

Savoys and Cabbages. 

Now is the time to plant a crop of savoys and cabbages So 
autumn and winter service 
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Likewise plant out the red cabbages which were sown in the 
spring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all these kinds take opportunity of moist or 
showery weather, if possible, which will be of considerable 
advantage ; planting them in rows two feet and a half asun¬ 
der, by two feet distance in each row; and if dry weather, 
give water at planting, &c. 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from other 
Irops, or where there is a necessity of making the most of 
every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant the savoy and cab¬ 
bage plants between rows of forward beans, and early cauli¬ 
flowers, or such-like crops as stand distant in rows, and are 
soon to come off the ground. 

Sowing Cabbages and Cole-worts. 

You may now sow cabbage-seed, of the sugar-loaf, York¬ 
shire, and other quick-heading sorts ; the plants from this sow¬ 
ing will come in both for small#»earted young cole"?ort-cab- 
bage the latter end of next month, and in August, hrc. aud to 
cabbage in fine young heads in September, October, Novem¬ 
ber, and December. 

Sow also, about the middle of the month, some of the above 
tabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn coleworts. 

Plant Pot-Herbs and other Aromatic Plants. 

Plant out from the seed-bed, the young thyme, savory, sweet 
marjoram, and hyssop. 

The plants will be ready to remove about the third or fourth 
week in thejponth ; but let it be done, if possible, in a show¬ 
ery time. Prepare some beds for that purpose, three feet and 
a half broad ; rake the surface smooth, and then put in the 
plants. , 

Plant them by line; setting them six or eight inches asun¬ 
der every way, and water them. 

Or some of these plants may be occasionally planted in 
edgings, along the sides of any jferticular beds or bordets, &c. 
such as thyme, savory, sweet marjoram, and hyssop. 

But when this is intended, you may occasionally sow 
the seed in that order in the spring; sowing it in small 
drills, and so permitting the plants U, remain where thus 
town. 

Plant out also the borage, burnet, sorrel, clary, marigold, an¬ 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and physical herbs that 
were sown in the spring i last autumn. 
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Plant them a foot or fifteen inches distance every way. 

Or some may remain where sown, and thinned, where too 
thick,* to proper distances, as above. 

But the borage succeeds best withont transplanting; only 
observing to thin the plants six df eight inches to a foot dis¬ 
tance j and the marigolds inajf also be treated in the same 
manner; hut these will succeed well enough either way. 

Plant where wanted, slips of sage ; take the young shoots 
of the year, and they will take root tolerably well,' any 
time in this month; plant them in a shady border.— See 
May. 

The slips or cuttings of thyme, savory, and hyssop, may also 
still be planted where required ; also cuttings of mint. 

Likewise plant, whqfo required, slips or cuttings of the young 
shoots of lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, rosemary, and the 
like kind of aromatic plants. 

Let the above slips or cuttings be planted in a shady si¬ 
tuation ;" and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 
moderately watered.- if this be done, not one in ten will 
fail. 

Plant also enttings of mint whore beds of new plants are 
wanted i but should be done early in the month, taking ent¬ 
tings of the young green stalks, or top shoots, five or six 
inches long; plant them in a shady border, and well wa¬ 
tered. 


Gather Mint and other Herbs, Sfc. 

Gather mint, balm, and other aromatic herbs, towards 
the end of this month, for drying, when tbj plants are 
nearly of full growth; and also for that purpose gather 
all such physical plants as are now in advanced growth, as 
above. 

These sorts of plants, when intended to gather them for long 
keeping, distilling, or principal medical purposes, &c. are 
generally in best perfection for those occasions when well ad¬ 
vanced to full growth, and nearly beginning to advance for 
flowering. 

They must be cut in a dry day, and, those for keeping, im¬ 
mediately spread, or hung up in a dry airy room, out of the 
reach of the sun, where they may dry gently, as the full sun 
would exhaust them too much, and render them of little ef¬ 
fect. 

Cat pepper-mint for distilling; and also spear-mint, penny¬ 
royal, and the like kinds- 
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These and all other plants that are intended to be distilled 
should also be gathered for that purpose, when they are arrived 
almost to full growth, and beginning to flower, as just .above 
observed ; therefore, if they are not yet in proper growth, defer 
cutting them lill July ., 

Capsicums, Lava*Apples, and Basil. 

Plant out capsicums, love-apples, and basil, if not done last 
month : see the methods there directed j and choose, if possi¬ 
ble, showery weather for planting them. 

Watering in general- 

Water in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants which 
have been lately planted and pricked out : this should be duly 
•jerfonned till the plants have taken root. 

Likewise, in very dry hot weather, gi v occasional watering 
»-) small young plants remaining where sown ; also to seed-bed* 
lately sown, and to others, where the plants are coming up, or 
advancing in small young growth. 

Scorzonera, Sahafy. a ltd Hamburgh Paisley. 

Thin and clear from weeds the crops ot scorzonera, salsafy, 
skirrets, and large-rooted parsley ; which perform either by 
hand or small-hoeing; thinning out the plants six inches dis¬ 
tance ; and cut up all weeds. 

Garliek and Shallots. 

Garlick and shallots, if required for early use. some may be 
taken up.—See July, Sfc. 

Cardoons. 

Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to remain 
to blanch. 

These plants must lie allowed a considerable space of room 
to grow, in order that they may be conveniently earthed up to 

the proper height. . 

Choose a spot of the best ground for them, in a free situation, 
and let this be very well dug : then proceeding to put in the 
plants in rows, allow the rows a yard and a half distance, and 
the plants three feet and a half from one another in the row ; 
planting them either on level ground, or may make shallow 
holes like a basin, at the distance above mentioned} and so 
put one plant m each hole; or occasionally planted in trenches, 
like eelerv. 
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Let tnern be watered as soon- as planted, and at times, till 
they have taken root. 

The reason for setting the above plants at so great a distance 
from one another, is, as before said, in order both that they 
may have foil scope for their larfre growth, and that you may 
be able to obtain a sufficient quantity of earth between them, 
to land them up to a due height for blanching j for when the 
plants arrive at their full growth, they are between three and 
four feet high, and should be earthed up by degrees consider¬ 
ably towards their tops, first tying the leaves of each plant close 
together with hay-bands, &c.—See the work of Avgust, 
September, and October, 

These plants are a species of artichoke (Cynara), their 
leaves being very like them ; but it is the stalks of the leaves 
only of the cardoons that are used, which is principally in soup 
and for stewing, &c .; but they must first be rendered perfectly 
white and tender, by landing up as above-mentioned, other¬ 
wise would be intolerably bitter. 

Re-hi lies and Spinach. 

Common and turnip-radishes and spinach may still be sown 
at two or three different times this month, if a constant supply 
of these plants are required : choose an open space of ground, 
audits soou as digged, sow the seed, each kind separate, tread 
them down, and rake thtern in evenly. 

Thin and weed the crops of radishes and spinach, which 
were sown last month.—See April and May. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

Apricot-trees and Peaches, 4fc. 

Where the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, were »ot looked 
over last month, in the young shoots of the year, to give the 
requisite regulation of summer pruning and training, it must 
now be done. 

This work should be proceeded in the beginning of the 
month, and followed with the utmost diligence till the whole is 
completed ; for were these trees suffered to remain long in the 
wild confuse^ manner that they naturally grow into at this 
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season, it would not only prove detrimental, in a great degree, 
to the trees, but would alio very much retard the growth and 
ripening of these kinds of fruit. 

Therefore let these wall-trees be now, in general, gone 
over ; taking good care Jo clear away all the ill-grown and ill- 
plased shoots; for this wilt n/f»t only strengthen, but make 
more room to train the useful shoots in a proper manner to 
the wall. 

That is, selecting a plentiful supply of all the best growing 
vi ell-placed shoots, to retain in all parts where they can be 
trained in regularly; prune out all the irregular placed fore- 
right shoots, and others not eligibly situated for regular train¬ 
ing ; likewise very rank luxuriants of remarkably more vigorous 
growth than the general shoots of the same tree ; also cut out 
. ; y ill-formed, and thick spongy and other improper and 

tarently useless growth ; and where tlieg nerai proper shoots 
ar,-. over-abundant, cut away the worst of the superfluous, 
productions, in a thinning regularity, so as to leave a plentiful 
abundance of the best in all parts of the tree ; and let all the 
others, as above, be pruned quite close to the places whence 
they originate 

In this manner proceed in the summer pruning and regula¬ 
tion of these trees, in the young shoots of the same year only, 
by cutting out the irregular-placed and improper, as above ; 
and being particularly careful to leave a double or treble suffi¬ 
ciency of the best shoots, to have a plentiful choice in winter 
pruning for bearers next year ; at the same time pruning 
out only the evidently superfluous or overabundant thereof; re¬ 
taining as many of the best regular-placed kindly growing side- 
shoots, as can be conveniently laid in with some proper regula¬ 
rity, and with a terrain-.1 or leading shoot to each branch ; that 
in the whole there may be an abundance to choose from in 
winter for next summer’s bearers, as aforesaid, and let them 
all be trained in now, close to the wall, in a neat regular man¬ 
ner, generally at their full length. • 

For dt would be improper to shorten the shoots at this sea¬ 
son, for the reasons mentioned last month, but should be laid 
in at their full length, in all parts where practicable: or only 
shorten any extreme shoots that extend beyond the limited 
bounds of the respective tree ; or occasionally so shorten any 
particular shoot in vacant parts, to gain a supply of laterals 
the same year to furnish the vacancies. 

Let the shoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as regularly 
as can be; and take particular care to train them in such a 
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manner as the [ewes may afford a moderate shade, in hot sun¬ 
ny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall-fruit thrive much 
the best under a slight coverture of leaves : the leaves will 
also shelter the fruit somewhat from the cold night air. 

Thinning Wall-fruit. 

Thin the wall-fruit, where it is produced thick, and still 
remaining too close upon the trees. 

This is to be understood principally of apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, and which should be completed the begiuning 
of the month ; and in thinning them, let the same rule be ob¬ 
served now as that mentioned in the last month of the same 
kinds of fruit. 


Applc-trccs, Pears, Plums, 4"c. 

The apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, both against walls 
and espaliers, will now have made strong shoots ; and where 
it was not done in May, it is now full time they were gone over 
and properly regulate'I 

Let those trees be looked over with very good attention, and 
let them now ire properly cleared from all useless and unne¬ 
cessary shoots of the year ; that is to say, let all singularly 
luxurient shoots, wherever they appear, be taken off close : all 
fore-right shoots must also be taken away ; and also such 
shoots as are produced on parts of the trees, where they can¬ 
not be properly trained in ; and such as are absolutely not wan¬ 
ted for a supply of wood, must all be displaced : at the same 
time being careful to retain a moderate supply of the best re¬ 
gular-placed shoots in different parts of the tiees to train in to 
choose from in the winter pruning, by the rules explained be¬ 
low, viz. 

That in ordering these trees, it must be observed, that there 
» no need to leave a general supply of young wood, as in 
peaches, nectarines, &c. whicn bear their fruit always upon the 
one-year-old shoots, and in consequence thereof there is a ne¬ 
cessity to leave every summer a general supply of young wood 
in every part of the tree; for, as in apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, their brandies do not begin to bear till they are two 
or three, and some four or five years old ; that is, the blan¬ 
ches of cherries generally begin to bear at one and two ; the 
plum and apple at two or three : but those of the pear are at 
least three; but are sometimes four or five years before they be¬ 
gin to bear; and when the said branches of all these kinds 
have arrived to a fruitful state, the same bearers continue 
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bearing more and more, for many years, so that, as above 
hinted, there is no occasion, after the trees are once fur¬ 
nished fully with bearing brandies, to leave such a general and 
constant supply of young wood annually as in the trees above 
mentioned : but, notwithstanding, it will be proper to leave, in 
every tree, some of the best grown and well-placed side-shoot*, 
and particularly in the most vacant places, and towards the 
lower parts, together with the leading one to each branch, if 
room ; and this select reserve of the ptesent shoots should not 
now be omitted ; for some of these will very probably ba 
wanted to supply some place or other of the respective trees, 
in the winter pruning. 

And where there appears to be an absolute want of wood 
.!■ any part of these trees, do nut fail, in that case, to leave, 
ii possible, some good shoots in such vacant parts, 

is always the best method to leave in a moderate way, 
a full sufficiency of t! . best shoots at this season ; they will 
be ready in case they should be wanted to fill any vacancy, or 
to supply the place of any casual unfruitful branches, useless, 
or dead wood, when you come to prune in winter; and such 
shoots as are not then wanted can be very easily cut away; 
and there is nothing like having enough of proper young wood 
to choose from at the principal pruning time. 

Let all the shoots which are now left lie trained in at their 
full length, and nailed or otherwise, fastened up close to the 
wall or espalier, in a regular manner all summer 

But in pruning the cherries in vvali-tices, it should be 
observed of (he Morello cherry, in part : >-u!ar, that as this son 
most generally bears or produces the 1 1 Liit principally in the 
greatest abundance on the une-year-old shoots, should there¬ 
fore at this priming retain a general supply of the piesent 
shoots of the year, to train in abundantly for next war's bearers, 
similar to peaches, nectarines, fkc. 

Supplying vacant Parts of Wall-trees with Branches. 

At this season it will be proper to observe that where there 
is any vacant spaces in wall or espalier fives, it is now a 
most eligible time to prepare to furnish them with the requisite 
supply of wood in such p.uls, the mine yen., by pinching or 
pruning short some contiguous young shoots. 

For example, if two, three, <>r more branches may be wanted 
to fill the vacancy, and suppose there be only a young shoot 
produced in or near that pi .cc, it will, in such case, be pro¬ 
per in the first or second week ol the month to shorten the 
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skid shoot or shoots, to three, four, or five eyes, according 
to their strength ; and by this prafctice each shoot will send 
forth two or three, or perhaps four lateral shoots the same 
season, to fill the vacancy. 

The above method of shortening the young shoots of the 
same season may likewise be practised on young trees, to pro¬ 
cure a supply of branches to form the head of a proper ex¬ 
pansion as soon as possible. 

New-Planted, Treei. 

Examine new-planted fruit-trees, that is, such as were plant¬ 
ed last autumn, winter, and spring ; in particular, standard 
trees : see that they be well secured, so that they cannot be 
rocked about by the wind, to disturb their roots. 

This should be duly attended to, but particularly such stan¬ 
dard trees which have tall stems and full heads j for it will 
evidently appear that those trees which are secured will make 
stronger shoots than .hose that are not; likewise take care 
to keep the earth web closed about the bottom of the stems of 
new-planted trees, that the sun or wind may not have access, 
that w..y, to dry the earth n-. ar th»- roots. 

Look to the young wall and espalier trees planted last autumn 
or spring, and which were beaded down in the spring; they 
will have made some strong shoots, and the said shoots should 
now be nailed to the wall, both to train fhem timely in regular 
order, and to secure them from the power of the wind. 

Water must still be given in very dry weather, to new-plant¬ 
ed trees, but in particular to such as were planted late in tho 
spring. 

Likewise to late-planted young wall-trees, &c. in the full 
sun, it would be of much advantage to continue .some niulchy 
dnng on the ground over the roots, to keep out the patching 
heat and drying winds. 

Vines. 

The vines against the walls which were not looked over, 
and properly regulated last month, will now require it very 
much. 

Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 
should now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, other¬ 
wise it would be impossible to procure, at the proper season, 
large and well-ripened grapes; for when the vines are permit¬ 
ted to run into disorder, it is a great disadvantage to the fruit, 
for the bunches of grapes will not only be small, but wrll also 
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be irregular, and tlie grapes will ripen late, and will not be full 
flavoured. 

Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines be 
now, in general, gone over; and let them be thoroughly cleared 
from all the useless shoots, as described last month, and then 
let all the useful shoots be immediately nailed in close to the 
wall, in a regular and neat manner. 

Observe now, in ordering the vines, as in the last month, 
to nail in all the strong shoots as have fruit upon them ; and 
all such other shouts as are strong, and rise in parts of the wood 
where wanted, must likewise be left, and laid in close ; but 
clear away all small weak shoots in every part; and likewise 
take oil all such shoots as are barren, or without fruit, that 
, >e in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily trained 

'hose vines which were looked over, and regulated in Mav, 
should now be looked over again 

In doing this, observe to clear away all improper shoots that 
have been produced since last month : and to rub off all those 
small shoots which rise from the sides of the retained principal 
shoots of the same summer, and from the old wood ; except, 
in the latter, any good shoots rise in vacant parts, where they 
can be regularly trained. 

Vineyards. 

The vineyard still demands a good snare or attendance , tire 
vines must not be suffered to run into confusion, ior in prevent¬ 
ing this depends the whole success 

Therefore let the heating shoots be trained lo the slakes 
with some degree of regularity, so that every shoot may enjoy 
the same benefit of the sun, and free air. At the same time 
displace all weak and straggling shoots, and all such as cannot 
be trained in properly to the stakes 

Destroy weeds in tire vineyard , this is also a very necessary 
work, for it is absolutely a very great advantage to the growth 
and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the ground near the 
vines clean from ail weeds, &e and rake off all litter lo have a 
dean even surface, which is a particular advantage. 

Budding, or Inoculating. 

Budding, or inoculating, may be begun upon several sorts of 
fruit-trees, towards the latter end of tire month. 

The sorts proper to begin upon are the early kind# of apri¬ 
cots, peaches, and nectarines. 

?. r 
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Cloudy weather best suits this work ; but if no such wea¬ 
ther happens, it must be forwarded at all convenient opportu¬ 
nities ; or occasionally in a morning or evening. 

The prr per stocks oti which to bud the above kinds of fruit- 
trees are principally those of the plant raised from the stones 
of the fruit j and when two or three yqprs old, are of a proper 
size to bud upon ; or these stocks may be also raised from the 
suckers of plum trees, and ttv layers thereof.—See the work. 
Of Budding, next month, for the different sorts of stocks, and 
the work of February, where are directions for raising them 
both from seed and suckers. 

The buds must be inset ted generally but one in each stock, 
at about six inches from the ground, if the tree is intended to 
be a dwarf for the wall, &c ; but for a standard, the budding 
may be performed at the height ot three, four, five, or six feet. 

But the manner of performing this operation is inserted in 
full in the work of the nursery for July. 

Strawberries. 

The strawberry beds must nor be duly supplied, in dry 
•readier, with water, as the plants will now be in blossom, and 
the fruit setting and advancing in growth. 

The waterings should, in a very dry time, he icpeated every 
two or three days, from the beginning till about the middle of 
the month ; for about that time the principal ciop of most, 
kinds of strawberries will be about setting and swelling to their 
respective sizes : and while the fruits are taking their growth, 
the plants should be encouraged, by keeping the earth in the 
beds always in a middling degree moist, and the advantage will 
olaiuly appear in the size, as well as the quality of the fruit. 

Planting Strawberries. 

Where new plantations of strawberries are wanted, it will, 
about the middle or latter end of the month, be a proper time 
to provide some young plants for that purpose. 

Remember, generally, at this time, to choose principally 
the young plants of the same year, formed at the joint of the 
runner*, that issue from the sides of the old plants. 

In choosing the plants, let them be taken from such straw¬ 
berry beds as bear well and produce large fruit. 

Choose a parcel of the stoutest plants of the same summer’s 
growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up with the 
roots. 
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Trim (he roots a little, and cut off the strings or runners 
from each plant; then let them be immediately planted. 

They may be planted, some in the beds or places where thev 
are finally to remain ; but it would rather he adviseable to 
plant a principal quantity in a nurscry-bed, in a shady situation ; 
a shady border will be m proper place : put in the plants five 
or six inches asunder ; and give a gentle watering to settle the 
earth to their roots. 

There let them remain in growth till September or Octo¬ 
ber ; by which time they will be st'ong, and in fine order to 
transplant, and are then to be planted out for good ; they must 
then be planted fifteen inches asunder every way. 

The above method of procuring strawberry plants at this 

•ason is not commonly practiced ; but is much the best wav, 

- the plants will be much stronger and finer by September, 
ti. .11 they can be procured at that time from the old beds, and 
will bear sooner. 

Or for immediate bearers, you may, any time in this month, 
plant out some of the young runner plants of the Alpine or 
prolific monthly strawberry ; they will bear fruit the same year, 
both ou the present plants and their runners, in August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October ; and in mild seasons, this sort of straw¬ 
berry will bear till near Christmas, if in a warm border, or 
defended under frames and glasses. 

Preserving Cherries from Birds. 

Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, against walls, to 
protect the fruit from sparrows, jays, and other devouring birds 

Likewise, where large nets can be conveniently drawn over 
some of the choicer kinds of standard cherry-trees, it should be 
done the beginning of this month. 

Destroying Snails and other Insects. 

Destroy snails : look for them in a morning or evening, and 
alter showers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, peach, 
and nectarine trees : otherwise these vermin would gnaw and 
eat the fruit. 

And where small destructive insects, or vermicular blights 
prevail in any kind of m all-trees, &c. annoying the leaves, 
tender young shoots and fruit, and greatly retarding llieii 
growth, should continue to use evety probable means to extir¬ 
pate them as much as possible, as intimated in the two imme¬ 
diately preceding months. 
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THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

Transplanting Annuals. 

Now plant out all the hardier kimfs of annual flowers, a 
also many of the tenderer sorts into the borders, beds, and 
other different parts of the garden where they are to remain for 
flowering. 

The sorts proper to plant out now are French and African 
marigolds, chrysanthemums, persicaria; the tree and purple 
amaranthuscs, the egg plant, stramonium, palma-Christi, love- 
apples, Jacobaea, yellow sultan, uolana prostrata, scarlet convol¬ 
vulus, and the tobacco-plant. 

Plant out also the marvel of Peru, balsams, and capsicums, 
the China-asters, ludiau pinks, Chinese hollyhocks, miguonette, 
and ten-w r eeks stocks, with the large convolvulus, and such¬ 
like sorts ; but the las. generally succeeds best when sown 
where it is to remain . also, among the above, may plant in 
the ' orders, &c- for the greater \ariety, some of the common 
sorts of cockscombs, tricolors, and globc-amaranthus, &e. 

Observe that all the above and such other annual plants as 
are now to be transplanted, should, if possible, be removed in 
a showery lime. 

Let them be carefully taken up with balls, or at least with 
as much earth as will readily haug about their roots ; and in 
thjit manner plant them in the beds, borders, pots, or other 
parts of the garden. 

As soon as planted, give every plant a little water; and in 
dry weather repeat the watering occasionally, till they have all 
fairly taken root. 

Observe, according as the larger opri >' t kinds of these plants 
advance in height, to let th. n. ..mperly supported with 
sticks; for the beauty of these sorts depends greatly in being 
neatly trained with upright stems. 

Tender Annuals. 

The prime cockscombs and tricolors, globc-amarantbns, 
double balsams, double stramoniums, and egg-plant, and such 
other curious annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, 
placed in drawing-frames, or glass-cases, will now need to be 
often refreshed with water. 

These plants being in oots, end sbj! under frame * 1 and 
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glasses, will, in hot sunny weather, require watering almost 
daily, or, at least, three times a week ; applying it generally of 
a morning or afternoon, or towards the evening 

The plants must also be allowed a good s'one of fresh air 
every day, either by raising one end of the lights, or drawing 
them open two, three, or four inches, Kc. 

According as such of these plants which are now in drawing- 
frames advance in height, let the frame b< raised proportionably, 
as directed last month. 

The early balsams that are in flower, and grown to any 
tolerable size, and also the combs and tricolors, and such like, 
as are pretty strong, and of the requisite advanced growth, 
may be brought into the open air, towards the middle or latter 
nd of this month. 


Hardy Annuals. 

If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders remain 
too thick, let them now be thinned in the order directed last 
month, and give water. 

May still sow some quick-flowering annuals to blow in au¬ 
tumn, such as ten-weeks stocks, candy-tuft, virgin stock, tnig- 
uonette, &c. 

Tulips, Croivn- Imperials, Jonquils, Sec. 

Tulips will now be mostly, in general, past flowering, and 
their leaves decaying : it is a proper time in take tip the 
roots where intended, and to separate the oflf-sers. 

Let this be done in dry wen ;>er ; and as soon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, spread them upon mats a little in 
the shade from the miu-day sun, to dry. 

When they are thoroughly dried, and somewhat hardened, 
let them be very well cleaned, and separate all the oflf-sets from 
the large roots ; and then put up each sort, separately, in bags 
or boxes, or upon shelves; and the whole kept in some dry 
apartment till September, October, or November ; at which 
time plant them again. 

Take up also, where it. is intended, the roots of crown im¬ 
perials, narcissuses, and jonquils, fritillarias, snow-drop roots, 
and the roots of spring crocus, and such other bulbous roots as 
have done blowing, and whose leaves decay, and which shall 
seem necessary to be taken up, agreeably to the hints given 
last month, of the utility of taking up bulbous roots soon after 
they have done flowering. 
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Let them, as soon as taken np, be separated from the increas¬ 
ed parts ; that is, from the small roots commonly called off¬ 
sets ; and these, after another year’s growth, will also prodnce 
flowers; when the off-sets are taken off, let the roots be spread 
thin, each sort separately, upon mats to dry ; when that is effec¬ 
ted, part the off-sets from the principal bulbs, and let the whole 
be cleaned, and put up till the season for planting, which may 
be done in September or any time in October, November, and 
beginning of December, in open, mild, dry weather; but you 
may plant the small off-sets a month or two sooner, or directly 
in beds. 

This is also a proper time to transplant bulbous roots that 
have done blowing, and whose leaves are on the decay. 

That is, the bulbs, when their stalks and leaves decay, may 
then be taken up, and the off-sets all taken away from the main 
roots : then prepare and dig the ground ; wheu that is done, 
the principal roots may either, if thought convenient, be imme¬ 
diately planted again in the beds, or borders, &c. where they 
are to blow, or retain*. ! f >r autumn planting. 

All bulbous roots, of the choice; kinds, particularly such as 
the cap tal varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c. should generally 
be taken up annually soon after they have done flowering, both 
in order to sepaiate the off-sets, and to new-prepare the beds ; 
and the most proper time for this is shortly after their flower¬ 
ing is past, when the leaves and stalks decay; for as then the 
bulbs cease growing, draw no nourishment, and being in an 
inactive state, is most certainly the only eligible time to remove 
bulbous roots either for keeping out of ground several months, 
or to plant again soon after. 

The common sort of bulbous roots, when taken up and parted 
from the off-sets, may then either be planted again directly, or 
may be dried and cleaned, as before said, and put in boxes, and 
kept three, four, or five mon'hs. 

But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, should 
be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, or a month 
longer : for they will shoot much stronger, and produce larger 
flowers than the roots that are in the ground all summer.. 

And also the crown imperials, orange lilies, narcissuses, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, aud the like, that arc taken up at tha 
decay of the leaves, will likewise bear to be kept above ground 
several months ; depositing them in some dry apartment till 
tie season for general planting in autumn, &c. 
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Guernsey lily, and other Autumnal Bulbous-Roots. 

May now transplant or remove any of the autumnal-flower- 
ng bulbs ; such as Guernsey and Belladonna lily, &c. ; tbe 
saves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to remove 
item. 

But these need not be taken up oftener than once in two or 
hree years, especially the Guernsey lily, which is then most 
ecessary to be done to separate them from the increased parts, 
■r off-sets ; and by taking them up and parting them, and then 
limiting them into a new-prepared bed, or singly in pots of 
lew compost, it will encourage them greatly, and they will 
hoot and flower much stronger. 

They may either be replanted directly, or soon after removal, 
>■ loused till July or August, and then finally planted ; and 
n, h, in the full bulbs, will all flower the same year, in autumn : 
md the off-sets, after having one or two years growth, will also 
lower in perfection — See July and August. 

These roots should generally be planted in pots of light 
jandy earth ; or some in beds of similar soil; but it is most 
idviseable to plant a principal part in middling pots, for the 
tonvenience of placing them under shelter in cold or bad wea¬ 
ker, in autumn and winter. 

They commonly flower in September and October ; at which 
.ime those in beds should be sheltered occasionally, in very 
.vet and stormy weather, either with a frame and glasses, or a 
covering of hoops and mats ; and those in pots may be placed 
in a green-house, or a frame, &c. 

And during the winter season, the beds or pots wheivin the 
roots are deposited, should lie sheltered with a frame and 
glasses ; or the pots, &te. removed into a green-house, or frame, 
Icc. as above advised, in their (lowering state. 

Ranunculus and Anemone Roots. 

The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are past flowering, 
should also, as soon as their leaves begin to wither, be taken 
out of the ground. 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up these roots, 
as being small, and nearly the colour of the earth they grow 
in : it should be done in a dry day, and when the ground is 
also pretty dry ; or, for the greater certainty of finding all the 
roots, especially the anemones, and their small off-sets, may 
sift the earth of the bed M deep as they are planted, which 
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may be more readily effected if a light meliorating soil, paring 
ifctip neatly an equal depth, and so search for the roots among 
the little lumps of earth and stones that remain in the sieve. 

When (he whole of both sorts is taken up, let them be pro¬ 
perly dried and cleaned, then deposited in boxes, &c. and place 
them in a dry room, till the time f.>r planting them again in 
autumn and spring. 

Hyacinth Roots. 

If any of the early flowering eurions hyacitufi roots which 
were out of bloom last month, were then taken tip. and laid 
sideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and harden, they 
will now be in proper order to be taken up and boused. 

Take them up in a dry day and elenn them; then spread 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days ; and put them 
up in close and dry boxes, till September or October, &e., 
then plant them again. 

Where any hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds still remain 
iu the b«-'ds where the- flowed, they should be taken up in the 
beginning of the month, or when their leaves decay 

Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulbs. 

The beginning or middle of this month is still a proper rime 
to take up, or transplant most kinds of bulbous roots as blow 
iu autumn. 

In particular,colchirnms, autumnal crocruses, and narcissus. 
Guernsey and Belladonna lilies, he. and such other autumnal 
flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whose leaves are dcravod. 
and the roots not in a growing state. 

When the roots are taken up, let all the off-sets adhering to 
the main bulbs be taken away ; the roots may then be planted 
again directly, or may be kept out of the ground some time : 
bur not longer than the end of duly, or till the first or second 
week in August; because, if kept longer out of the ground, 
they will not blow with any tolerable degree of strength in 
autumn, as all these sorts commonly flower iu September atjil 
October ; generally unattended by leaves, which come up soon 
after the flowers fade. 


Cyclamens. 

This is a proper season to transplant cyclamens : the leaves 
being now decayed, may take up the roots and part the off-sets, 
tf any ; then new-prepare the mould and plant them again. 
The principal varieties of this small, but delicate flower. 
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should mostly be ]AmM & pots, hf saaring^m 
(belter, or afpe.-faaidierieorto i/mf rise ho • 

grotrad, underpbetedjttai df » warm (Wth ImH, y*j ft 
a more expmm situadito, tbs root* wbeJd be liable (o M 
winter, sod not Hewer well. 

Bat when these roots are planted in port, tbevmay tab 
into a green-house, or placed under a gaiden-frante ill trifeMnr 

f bie plant generally bogus to flower >u February Or March, 
sdfoe h antomn and winter; grows but a few inches high; 
tm the flowers aft- of canoes structure, and delicately boafc- 
tifal. 


Propagate Fibrous-rooted Plants. 

Propagate perennial fibrous-roofed flowering plant*, by plant' 
,i OBttings of the young flowei-stalks. 

) this method, the double scarletdychnL.lychoideas, floe* 
bis ockets, and several others of the like peiennial plants,* 
may be iu v renscd. 

Let some of the stoutest flower-stems be cut off close to tbp 
bead of the plant, cut these into lengths or three or foui joint# 
each j plant the m about four inches asurder, in a shady border, 
putting two joints of the cuttings into the ground, and water 
them us soon as planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cnttlpga close with 
hand-glasses, foi this will greatly promote their taking root, 
giving them neeessaiy wateungs. * 


Transplant Seedling Perennials and Biennials. 

Transplant from the seed-beds t' .• wall-floweis, stock Julj- 
fiowers, sweet-williams, carnations, pinks, and columbines, 
which were sown io Maich ot April 

They must now be planted into nursery-beds about six inches 
asunder, and give them a good wateung, to settle the earth 
inoperly about their roots. 

The plant* abe to reraaitfin these beds till autumn or spring, 
and ate tbea to be Ranted ant for good, into the borders or 
Spaces wbern (hey are t& remain, and in which they will all 
flosisr titwnext year in their respective seasons. Though, as 
to the stocks In particular, they having kmg naked roots, it i» 
•dviseabis te plant acme at once when they aie to remain it 
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i, tree primrose, foxgloves, end 
rbury-bells, and (Jreek-vaierisn. 
,**ajlet-Iyohais. and JBW» 
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anial and biennial plants as were sown two or three months 

These mast also be planted about sis inches apart, in nnr- 
scry-beds, there to remain till September or October, &c. by 
which time they will make strohg and handsome ptysts $ and 
may either then betaken np and planted ont where they are to 
remain to flower, or some may remain till spring for final trans¬ 
planting. ' * <# 

They will all flower next summer, and will make a beautiful 
appearance, provided they are properly disposed in a varied 
orde* in the borders and other compartments of the garden. 

Care of Blowing Carnations. 

■ Take care of the choice stage carnations f some of tiie for- 
wardest will, probably, towards the latter end of the month, 
begin to break their outer cup or flower pod for flowering, but 
more generally not till Joly ; at which time some particular 
Sorts of the larger burs. Jim; flowers will probably require some 
tendance, in order to jseVst their blowing in proper regula- 
rity. 

One great article, in the beauty of this curious flower, is to 
have it open regularly; but this the larger bursting flowers do 
not always effect without some little assistance of the hand : 
therefore, in order to facilitate the equal opening of the flowei 
pod, and more regular expansion of the petals, in such flowers 
particularly which discover a tendency to burst open irregularly, 
may carefully slit the pod or flower-cup, a little wuj down at 
top, on the opposite side, in two or three differfHtitorts, so as 
to promote the flower spread'ibg regularly eadb^RfifjWonnd. 

This should be done just as the flower hjegtot :to*-break the 
pod, with a small pair of narrow-pointed saggars, cutting the 
pods therewith a little way down from eacbuiiQtch or indention 
at the top. . 

But take good care not to cut thepods too deep at first, but 
rather open it but a little at each iiRee ; and, in a day or two 
after, if that is not sufficient, cut it down a little more. 

But in doing this take care to leave so much of the bottom 
part of the cup entire as will answer the purpose of keeping all 
the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together, that they may 
expand eqoally every way, in a circular order ; and to assist 
Which some florists bestow great pains in placing and spreading 
- ont the petals of the flower as much horizontally as possible, 
to proper regularity, in order both to enlarge the cwcnmference 
and to dispose the flower leaves'in a particular manner,-to show 
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the stripes atm variegations to the best advantage; and gene¬ 
rally place a sort of collar of stiff paper under the flower? on 
which to spread and support the petals more effectually re¬ 
gular. ■* 

However, the above care is only required or practised occa¬ 
sionally in some of the principal large flowers, or more general¬ 
ly of those of the bursters, than the whole flowers, which roost 
commonly open more regularly, and form handsomer flowers 
than the others, with less trouble. 

Though, as very probably these flowers will not be sufficient 
in-blow before next mouth for the above practice, where it may 
tie occasionally intended, the same intimations relative thereto 
it equally applicable at that time. 

Remember that as the capita', sorts of carnation plants in pots 
lesigned for stage flowers will be now considerably advanced 
iwards flowering, it is proper, some time this month, to place 
: bem upon the allotted stage or stand, accordingly to remain 
for flowering; but the top of the stage must not be covered 
until the flowers are open, and then the cover must constantly 
be kept on, to defend them from the sun and he? - y rains.— 
Sec July. 

The pots must he pretty often watered ; they will require it 
at least three times jj^wegik. The rule is, to keep the early 
always moderately mmst. 

Likewise, let the flower-stalks of these plauts, as they rise 
in height, be neatly tied up to the sticks. The stalk should Iv 
tied in several places, bringing it to touch the Kick j but do 
not tie it too straight. # 

All other carnations, both in pots, beds, borders, k-.. should 
now have the flower-stalks well supported as above : and where 
any are not yet stick, d. it will now be most necessary to be 
.done as soon as possib e. 

Planting Carnations and Pink Seedlings. 

The carnation plants and pinks, raised this year from seed, 
will be ready by the middle of the month to be removed from 
the seed-bed into a nursery-bed. 

Prepare for that purposed bed or two, or as may be requi¬ 
red, of good earth, three feet and a half wide, break the clods 
well, and rake the surface of each bed even. 

&- In each bed, put in six rows of plants by line, placing them 
six iuchefeagander iu the row. Water them gently as soon at 
planted; and in ,dry weather repeat the waterings at least oaco 
every two days, tiU they h.ive »tkrn good root. 
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In ten or twelv® weeks time, if advanced in full growth, they 
should be removed again into another bed 5 they are then to 
Us planted a foot asunder each way. Some of them may also, 
at that, time, be planted out into the borders among other 
plants. ' 

They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, should 
be examined with good attention : for out of the whole there 
will no doubt be some new, and also very good flowers, and 
these are to be then increased by layers, pipings, or cuttings, 
slips, &c. according to the general method : laying and piping 
is a sore method to propagate the sorts yon desire ; for the 
layers, &c. raised this year, will flower next summer, and 
produce invariably the same sort of flowers, similar in colony, 
stripes, and every character to those of the mother plant; but 
it is not so with the seedlings ; for if you sow the seed of the 
finest carnation or pink, &c. it is probable you will not obtain 
one flower in return like the original, and, perhaps, not many, 
that can be reckoned ve r y good flowers, so variable are they 
frotgAecd ; and on the contrary, there will sometimes, as above 
sale, came many new aud valuable flowers from seed; .so that 
sowing me seed every year i« the only way to obtain new 
varieties; and these increased and continued the same by 
layers and pipings, &c. as above fem^ted, and as directed 
below. 


Laying Carnationt. 

Propagate carnations by layers. This work is generally 
begun about the middle of this, and continued, according as 
the shoots of the plants become fit, till the end of next month : 
observing the proper parts for laying are principally the young 
bottom shoots of the same year, when about five or six inches 
long, and their stems of some tolerable strength : and which 
are to be layed, the flower payt into the earth, as tbe| remain 
in growth on the parent plants. 

The general method of performing the operation of laying 
the plants is this :— 

In the first place provide sotnejJch light mould, in a wheel¬ 
barrow or basket, and a parcel of small hooked sticks, or pegs, 
cut about three or four inches long, with which to peg the 
layers down ; together with a sharp penknife. 

Having these ready, clear away the weeds, and any litter 
•bout the plants ; then stir the surface of the ear^h a little ; 
end where necessary, occasionally, may add thereon as much 
of the above provided light mould as will raise the sprfaee 
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round each plant to a convenient height, so as to receive the 
shoots or layers readily. 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the shoots in order 
for laying, in the following wanner : — 

Pull off the leaves of the lower part of the shoot; but let 
those above, and which grow upon the head of the shoot re¬ 
wain, only catting away about two or three inches of the tops 
evenly ; then about the middle of the shoot, on the under side, 
fixing upon a joint, place your sharp knife towards the lower 
part, cat half away into the joint slantingly upward, slitting 
the shoot accordingly from the said joint, rather wore than half 
way up towards the next joint above. 

Then make a small neat opening in the earth one or two 
■‘dies deep, and lay therein the stem and slit part of the shoot, 

. th the cut open, and the top an inch or two out of the earth, 
a. 1 secure it there with one of the hooked sticks, raising the 
lop of the shoot gerc’y upright, and so as the gash or slit at 
bottom may keep open ; then cover in that part and the body 
of the shoot with more of the same mould ; and in that manner 
proceed, laying all the shoot* of each plant or stool. 

As soon as all the shoots belonging to one plant are layed, 
giving them a gentle watering, which will settle the earth re¬ 
gularly about all the layers. 

The waterings should be, in dry weather, often repeated ; 
but let it be done with moderation, and always lightly, so as 
not to disturb or wash the earth from the l||ers. 

In six weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will bn finely 
rooted, and arc then to be taken off from the old stools and 
planted, some of the best singly into small pots, and the rest 
into nursery-beds, there to'remain till October ; at which time 
part may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, and 
planted in the flower borders ; and some of the principal sorts 
plant in small pots; and the others may remain in the nursery- 
beds all winter ; and in which season some of the choicer soits 
in pots may be placed rn garden frames, or where they may be 
protected in time of hard frosts, snows, &c. and in the latter 
end of February, or in March, or April, are to be finally trans-. 
planted, some into larger pots, and the rest into the borders, &c. 

They will all flower in good perfection next summer, and 
afford a supply of layers for further increase. 

Double Sweet-william* and Pink*. 

Double sweet-williams and pinks may also be increased by 
laying down the young shoots as above. 
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The shoots of those plants will be ready for laying towards 
the latter end of the month : and are to be prepared and layed 
in the same manner as the carnations. 

The layers of carnations, pinks, double sweet-williams, and 
the like, raised this year, will all blow next summer. 

Propagating Pinks and Carnations by Pipings or 
Cuttings. 

Propagate also pinks and carnations by pipings or cuttings 
of the yonng shoots, which is a neat and expeditious method of 
propagating, and is more peculiarly adapted for pinks ; and by 
which they maty be very quickly raised in great abundance, as 
is the practice of the London gardeners, who raise great quan¬ 
tities annually of all the capital sorts for Covent-garden, and 
other markets of that city. 

The operation is commonly called piping, and is performed 
by planting the detached top part of the yonng bottom shoots, 
of the same year's growt’:, rs follows : — 

About the beginning o' m'ddle of this month, the plants will 
have made proper shoots for this operation; however, any 
time in th s month to the end of July, the pipings may be taken 
off, observing you are to take only the young upper part of 
each shoot; and if the piping or cuttiug hath, when taken off, 
two or three full joints, it is sufficient; taking them off either 
with the hand, pulling the head of the shoot gently, it will rea¬ 
dily part and coiatiput of its socket, about the third joint from 
the top ; hence it is called piping, cutting away any soft tender 
part at bottom close to the joint; or may detach them expedi¬ 
tiously with your knife, cutting them close below a joint, with 
generally about three joints to each : and then let them be 
trimmed and planted as follows :— « 

Having produced a quantity of pipings as above,.pullaway 
the lower leaves, and let the top leaves of each cat pretty 
short, evenly together, and the lower end of the'plping cut to 
two or three short, distinct, full joints, cutting j ®S6“feottom part 
even, close to that of the lowermost joint j they are then ready 
to be immediately planted, which should be In a bed, border, 
or lurgish wide pots, &c. of light rich mellow earth ; previously 
sifting, or well breaking an<J raking the earth very fine, and 
make the surface level and smooth. 

-Then proceed to planting them ; take the pipings one ky one 
4tetween the finger and thumb, thrust them gently near half into 
the earth, or as far as the leaves, and about an inch and half 
asunder, without making any previous hole, especially if the 
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earth is fine, the pipings will readily make way for themselves; 
and as soon as a quantity is thus planted, give directly a gentle 
watering to settle the earth closely about each piping. 

Then if these pipings are covered closely with hand-glasses, 
it would be a great advantage in forwarding their rooting. Or 
to have some rooted as soon as possible, they may be greatly 
forwarded by plunging tfie pots in a bark-bed of a hot-house, 
be. or other hot-bed ; covered also with hand-glasses : shaded 
and watered : however, they will also root tolerably in the full 
air, without these assistances of glasses. See. proper for trans¬ 
planting in sis or eight weeks. ^ 

Let them be shaded # froui the sun from about nine or ten tn 
he morning, till three or four in the afternoon : or some being 
b.ntcd in a shady border will not require shading ; and the 
>le must have occasional watering, just to keep the earth 
lu erately moist. 

bus the pipings will readily put forth roots, and advance in 
giowlh : when give th<..,e under glasses full air; and the whole 
plenty of water: and in a month, to five, six, or eight weeks, 
according where situated, as above, they will be of proper ad¬ 
vance for transplanting into nursory-beds.— See July, &,c 
Note —PinkS may also be propagated by slips of the one 
year's side shoots of last summer, planted some either occa¬ 
sionally now, or principally in March, April, May, &c. detach¬ 
ing them three or four to five or six inches long-; and planted 
clean down to their top leaves, and water them.—See the 
spring months. 

Training and Oimiluij if lower-plants. 

Continue to support with sticks all the tall growing flower¬ 
ing-plants, and long stragglers and climbers, according to their 
growths. 

TJiis work should be dnly attended to, for there is none more 
necessary, in a flower-garden, than to have the general flower¬ 
ing-plants standing firmly in their places, and neatly trained in 
an upright growth.' ' 

Likewise to climbing plants give proper support of sticks, 
&c. for they will now require that assistance. 

Go round now and then among the perennial and biennia, 
plants, &c. that are now flowering, and such as are still to come 
into flower; and when any grow disorderly, trim and train 
them to some regularity, cutting out or reducing any very rude 
rambling growths, and too long straggling shoots, whereby to 
continue the plants in some regular order; detaching also 
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withered leaves, and decayed flower-stalks, &c. 5 and let such 
plants as require support have sticks, and tie them thereto io 
a regular manner. 

Examine such plants as branch out so as to term heads. 
They should be somewhat assisted in their own way : that is, 
let all shoots that rise from the main $tem stragglingly near the 
ground be cut off close: and any shoots from the head, tha. 
advance in a straggling manner from all the rest, should also 
be reduced to order. 

Many of the larger kinds of annual plants should be treated 
i#that manner; in particular the African and French mari¬ 
golds, chrysanthemums, and such other similar large plants of 
rude branchy growth. 

For by training these kind of plants each jyith a short single 
stem below, and cutting away any very irregular growth above, 
they will form handsome full heads, and blow more agreeably 
regular. 

Cut down the decaying flower-stems of all such perennial 
plants as a;3 past flowering, cutting them off close to the head 
of the plant, and clear the plants from dead leaves. 

He. where intended to rive steds from any of the seed-pro¬ 
pagating kinds, leave, for that purpose, some of the principal 
flowering stems. 

Cut Box Edgings. 

Cut box edgings : the beginning or middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work. It should be done in moist 
weather, or soon after rain, otherwise, if cut in hot dry wea¬ 
ther, are apt to become brown and unsightly. 

These edgings should be cut very neat, even at top, and both 
sidet ; and should not be suffered to grow higher than two or 
three inches, nor broader than two. 

Where the edgings of box arc kept to near that size, they 
• 00k exceedingly neat; but where permitted to grow four, five, 
or six inches in height, and perhaps near as much in breadth, 
they then have a very clumsy appearance, and make the beds 
and borders appear low and hollow. 


Regulating the Floiver-Borders, SfC. and Shrubberies. 

The general flower-borders, beds, shrubbery-clumps, and 
other ornamental compartments of flowers and shrubs, &c. in 
this garden, should always be continued remarkably neat, in 
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the best regular order ; and kept very dean from weeds, and 
any disorderly growth of the plants ugulaicd. 

The above should generally be very well ad ide.d to in prin¬ 
cipal gardens : having ,pai titular cure to extei uinu'e .all weeds 
in their fust appearance, in any considerable giowth, either by 
hoe or hand occasionally, pci forming the hoeing on dry days, 
cutting the weeds up clean within the surface; at the same 
time trim and regulate any disorderly growths in the flowering 
plants, he. then let the borders be neatly raked. 

The dumps or quarters that mc planted will) flowering- 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept, exceedingly neat 
and free from words. 

Examine 1 be evergreens and flowering-slitubs : where any 
have made remarkably stiong dhordeilv sin,ots, lliev diould 
■ ave the said shoots reduce.; to order, e''her by cutting ih-m 
’ ose, or shortening, as it shall ^em most propel', so as to 
orcserve a model at regularity iroke heads. 

Watcraajs. 

Late-planted shrubs and flowering plants should .aili ,»e now 
and then watered in dry weathoi, likewise all the new planted 
annuals, and the seedling biennials and perennials lately planted 
or pricked into nursery beds. 

Water also, ia dry weather, all the pots of carnations, pinks, 
double sweet-wilii.uns, double walls, double scarlet-lychnis, 
lychnideas, clou bio rockets, rose-campion, and campanulas 
and all other plants that are contained in pots. 

They will want water at least three times a week, but. in 
particular the small pots ; for these, containing hut a small 
portion of earth, will consequently require lo be often refreshed 
with water. 

Likewise let the earth in the top of the pots, if inclining to 
bind, be lightly loosened to a little depth ; for this will not 
oniy appear neat, but will also encourage the plants. 

Remember also to give water in diy weather to seedling 
auriculas and polyanthuses, and to all other small young seed¬ 
ling plants ; likewise to cuttings, layers, pipings, he. 

Auricula Plants. 

The auricula plants in pots should, where it was not done 
last month, he now placed upon a shady border to remain ail 
unnner. 

The pots must, in dry weather, be often watered ; the plants 
kept clean from decayed leans. and the pots from weeds 
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Alow Grass- Wallis and Lawns, 

Mowing of grass-walks and lawns sliould be duly performed, 
according as they want it, biToie the grass grow s rank. 

Tin; principal gaiden-lavvns, grass-plats, &c. should gene- 
rail) lie mowed about once a week or fortnight; and if this 
be done in acoinpleii manner, it will keep almost any compart¬ 
ments of grass in toll table good cider. 

The edges-of grass-walks and lawns should also be kept 
trimmed in occasionally, \ cry close and eum, for this will add 
greatly to the beauty and neatness of them ; and should be 
particularly attended to in the edges of lawns, tkc. immediately 
adjoining gravel-walks, and principal flower bordeis, ike. 

Gravel- Wat Its 

(bard-walks should als^ at this season, be kept extiemely 
neat and clean, and f: tquflcly rolled. 

Let a’! Iv e weeds ,a these walks be deanlv picked out, 
an .-..w’i p me surface oteasionallv, to clear of! all loose litter; 
an11 the phticipal walks be ml ed at least once ot twice a 
week, wi'h ;:n iron or sione lolle,. lint a good iion toller lor 
that work is not only much easier for men to diaw along, bill, 
will also make the surface of the gravel mote equally film, and 
smoother than any other. 

Clip Edges, Sfc. 

It is now time to begin to dip hedges, Kc. towanls the 
middle or latter end of this month, where it is required to have 
them kept in the neatest older, as sereial soils will have shot 
out eousideiably, and want tiimming; hut lemarking, those 
ent now will n quire capping again the beginning or middle of 
August —See July and Avi/nst. 

Theictoie, to keep the pnncipal hedges in neat, regulai older 
all iiimiiHi, they should have a first dipping some time this 
month, and a second and last clipping in August, as they will 
not shoot any more, or hut very little, alter that time the same 
year. 
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Inoculate Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines. 


Begin to inoculate apricots, and also the early kinds of peach¬ 
es and nectarines This work may be begun towards the latter 
end of this month. 

The above trees generally succeed the best when budded 
upon plum stocks, which hate been previously raised from 
stones of the fruit, or suckers from the roots of plum-trees ; 

d when they are two or three yeais old they will be of a right 

“ for budding. 

►laid that the cuttings, from which the buds are to be taken, 
be cut front fruitful ht .lthy trees, and such as shoot model alely 
free. — See Nvrsiry next month for the method. 

Management of New- Puddl'd and Grafted Frees. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer : the 
inoculation buds will now have made stiong shoots, and proba¬ 
bly some of the most vigorous will require support in their ad¬ 
vanced growth, by the middle or latter cud of this month; or 
more especially any in exposed situations. 

In that case provide some straight clean sticks a>01 it two or 
three feet long ; arid for dwarf-nees drive one don 11 by cacti tree 
that has made a vigorous shoot; or in standaid , wu mem to 
the stem, in pioper length above ; a:.d then in both ot which 
tie the inoculation shoots to the. stakes at two dittcient. places, 
and this will picvcilt their being biol.cn or sepa* ited trora the 
stocks by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young trees 
form full heads as expeditious as possible, ^011 may now, cany 
in this month, to such as are intended fo> a or espaVrs, 
pinch or prune tire young shoots produced the - - ; ear from 

the inoculation bud, to four, five, or six ituand they will 
soon put forth three 01 four lateral shoots the same year, near 
the stock, hi the proper place, to commence tin- first formation 
of wall and espaliet trees ; it may also be practised occasion¬ 
ally to staridaids. 

Look also to the grafts: remove any remaining clay balls, 
and loosen the bandages ; ar ! where any have made icmarka- 
bly vigoious shoots, of some considerable length, and seem to 
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need support, let some stakes be placed, as above, in the bud¬ 
ded trees, and then let the strongest shoots be tied up neatly to 
them. 


Inoculate and lay Roses. 

Inoculate roses : this is occasionally practised upoii some of 
the curious sorts, which do not increase freely by the more ge¬ 
neral mode of propagating roses, bysuckeis from the root; tor 
some sorts are often very barren of suckers, such as the moss, 
proveneo, he. and therefore, where an increase of such kinds 
is wanted, it may he produced by inoculation ; and this is the 
proper time. 

They may be budded upon slocks of any common roses ; but 
the best are the Fraukfort and damask k.nds 

<>r roses of the above nature may also he occasionally pro¬ 
pagated by layers of the present young shoots of the blanches, 
according to the following intimations : — 

Prop .gate /u. niy Exotic. Trees, Sfc hy Layers. 

'' Te. layers in the young wtwd of hard-wooded exotic trees 
and shrubs, particularly the evugroeu kinds, or any other as 
do not root freely in the older wood. 

Obsening that it being (he young shoots of tne same sum¬ 
mer's growth that are now to be laved, let such lower branches 
of the respective tree or shrub, as are best furnished with pro¬ 
pel young wood, be bowed down gently to the ground, and se¬ 
emed ttieu* with hooked sticks ; then let all the. principal young 
shoots on each branch he layod about three inches deep in the 
earth, leaving at least two or three inches of the top of each 
shoot out of tin - ground 

They must be wntcrul in dry weather, that (lie earth about 
the lay vis may be kept, always a little moist in a middling 
degree ; and many of Ihe myi*. will be well rooted by Michael¬ 
mas, am: lit for transplant,'ition. 

Ily this piactiee of laying the voung wood, although adopted 
principally for some haul wooded evergreens and others that do 
not root freely in older shoots, he. may also, by the same 
menus, propagate almost any smt of lices and shrubs: how¬ 
ever. for the more getwral kinds, I he common season for laying 
is either in autumn, after M.cliuelmas, or in February or March* 
choos.ng at these time", tlm prefed ng summer's shoots. 
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Watering Seedling Plants. 

Give water in dry weather to the beds and pots, &c. of small 
young seedling trees and shrubs. 

This should be particularly practised to the seedling young 
cedars, cypress, pines, firs, and junipers ; also to bays and 
hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus ; and to all other small 
evergreen seedling plants ; as also of the more curious or prin¬ 
cipal deciduous hinds, as well as to those of the herbaceous 
tribe. 

(n the above watering of these young plants, generally apply 
A moderately, not to wash the earth away from their roots 
which are yet but very small and tender. Two or three mode- 
,tc waterings in a week, of a morning or afternoon will be 

licient. 


S' ide Seedling Plants. 

'I lic beds of small young tender seedling plants should also 
be shaded in very hot days from the sun ; but in particular the 
tender exotic tribe, both seveial of the choicer evergreens and 
deciduous ttee and shrub kinds, and to some of the more deli¬ 
cate herbaceous plants. 

But they must not be shaded too close, nor yet too long at a 
time : for that, in much continuance, would draw the plants up 
weak, and tender ; so generally ghe only a slight shading from 
about eleven to two or tinee o’clock, 

H ceding and Hoeing young Plants, iyc. 

W eed also with gieal ears the seed-beds of young plants 
of every kind ; lor weeds will at this time rise as fast as in 
April and May, and no labour should be sp--ed to destroy 
them in time before they grow large; but, above all, in the seed 
beds of small young plants, for there they are most liable to do 
the greatest damage. 

Likewise now diligently destroy weeds by hoeing between the 
rows of nursery trees, shrubs, and other plants, in dry weather, 
cutting them clean out of the ground. 

Watering and Mulching new planted Trees. 

W ater the choicer sorts of new-planted young trees and 
shrubs, that is, such as were planted i.rte in the spring. They 
should, where time would permit, be watered in dry weather 
about once or twice a week 

'>o not forget, however, to give water now and then to the 
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choicest evergreens which were transplanted in March and April, 
and frequently to all plants in pots. 

Likewise, let some mulch be kept upon the surface of the 
ground, about the choicest kinds of new-planted young trees 
and shrubs, where the ground lies open to the scorching sun 
and drying winds; for this is certainly of very great service. 
It will not only save some trouble in watering, by it preserving 
the moisture longer in the earth, but it will also protect the roots 
from the drying winds and sun j by which means the plants 
will be able to shoot more effectively, both at root and top, in 
a stronger free growth. 


Transplant Seedling Pines and Fin. 

In this month you may thin and transplant some of the young 
pines which were niised this season from seed. 

This must not be done till towards the latter end of the 
month; for the plants wifi not be fit to bear removal till about 
that time, and it should be performed only in showery wea¬ 
ther. 

The pricking out these y mng seedling plants at this season 
is practised occasionally, both by way of thinning the seed beds 
a little, and that the pricked out plants may gain some advan¬ 
ced growth by the end of summer. 

Prepare for them some beds about three feet broad, and prick 
the yoong plants therein about three or four inches asunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 

They must be shaded from the mid-day sun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing some hoops across the 
bed j and every sunny day let mats be drawn over the hoops 
about ten o’clock, and taken off again abont three or four. 

Where this is duly practised, the plants will soon take root; 
and those which are pricked out at this season will get strength 
by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure the winter’s cold 
better than if they remained in the seed-bed. 

Bnt the pricking out the plants at this season is only advi¬ 
sed principally whe r e the plants stand very close in the seed¬ 
bed. 
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Bring out all such plants as are still remaining in tbe green¬ 
house, the beginning of the month, except the more tender 
succulent kinds, which generally let remain till the middle or 
latter end. 

When the plants are all brought out, lot them be immediately 
cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out any casual 
damaged shoots or branches and dead wood, and to give occa¬ 
sional regulating pruning in any very disorderly growths. 

Then let the earth in the top of all tbe pots be stirred - } and 
v Here it was not done in the former month-, let a little of the 
e.irth be also now taken out of each pot, and then fill up the 
pots again directly' vi'th some new compost, and give each a 
little water. 

When tiiis is done let the head of each plant be immediately 
watered all ever, for this will cleanse the leaves and branches 
from dust, and will also refresh the plants, and make them 
appear lively and more agreeable to the sight. 

Management of Orange and Lemon-trees when brought out 

Take care of the orange and lemon-trees. They will be now 
in bloom, and should lie pioperly encouraged. 

They should be u i supplied in dry weather with water. 

It should be given to these plants about three times a week 
at this season in dry weather, but once every two days will 
not be too much. 

And to encourage these plants to shoot and Power strong, 
it would be proper to bestow one or more little dressings upon 
them as soon as they are brought out of the house. 

That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be once 
more carefully stirred up or broken, and then over this spread 
a sprinkling of new mould; when that is done, give a light 
watering to settle the earth again close to the roots of the 
plants. 

Care of Orange-trees in Bloom. 

Examine also the quantity of bloom upon the orange anO 
lemon-trees. They sometimes produce the flowers in consider¬ 
able clusters, much more than is proper to tie left to come to 
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fruit; and this may now be regulated by taking off many of 
the blossoms. 

But this must be done with care and regularity. In the 
first place observe the condition of the tree; and, according 
to its strength, leave a greater or less number of blossoms; 
but observing, at the same time, to leave a plentiful supply in 
moderation, to have the greater chance, out of the whole, of 
their setting a requisite production of fruit j therefore, thinning 
the flowers only principally where very thick or close, or in 
clusters, taking out the smaller, and leaving the most promising, 
strong, larger blossoms in proper abundance and regularity on 
their respective brances to furnish a moderate plenty of good 
fruit according to the different parts of the tree in some tolera¬ 
ble equality in the general production ; for although the econ¬ 
omical value of the oranges produced in this country is of but 
small consideration, they, in their different degrees of growth 
on the trees are beautiful, and agreeably ornamental. 

And by thus thinning the superabundant blossoms, where 
considerably too numerous, will prove of greater advantage both 
to tiie growth of the trees, -nd the present, and future young 
fruit now in embryo, to be expected from this year’s bloom j 
for by thinning the superfluous moderately in a proper degree, 
leaving a sufficient abundance of principally the most promising 
best flowers, in some regular order, both for their ornamental 
appearance in growth and good production of fruit, succeeding 
their termination, the young fruit in embryo will thereby set 
more kindly and regular accordingly, in a competent plentiful 
production and good growth; and the trees being but mode¬ 
rately loaded with flowers and a progeny of young setting fruit, 
they will contiuue their natural growth in a free regular manner, 
and thereby nourish and bring forward their general fruit, in 
a proper regularity, in a handsome size of maturity. 

The blossoms thinned off are valuable for making orange- 
flower water. 

Shifting into. Larger Pott. 

Where any green-house plants are in want of larger pots, 
they may yet be shifted into such, this being still a proper time, 
the beginning of this month to do that work. 

In doing this, mind to shake the plant out of the pot with 
a ball of earth entire about its roots, and then pare off any 
very dry thickly-matted roots round the outside of the ball, 
and take away also a little of the outward loosen old earth 
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round tins side, and from the bottom ; then place the plant 
Into the larger pot, and fill np the pot with the new earth. 

After that, give some water ; this will make the earth settle 
in properly about the ball, and close it well about all the ex* 
treme roots. 

When this is done, let the plant T)e removed to a shady situ¬ 
ation, and where it is somewhat defended from strong winds. 
The plants are to remain there live or six weefes, and then be 
removed to an open exposure. 

Watering the Greenhouse Plants. 

Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green-honse 
plants be properly supplied wilh water. 

They will, in general, want wafer in dry weather every two 
"t three days; for, as their i oots are all confined within the 
small compass of a tub or pot, they consequently can receive 
no nourishment but rrom the earth contained therein. It must, 
therefore, be a universal rule to keep the earth in the said pots 
or tubs at this season always moist. 

Bnt in very dry scorching weather, a watering once a day 
will be requisite to many of the plants that are contained in 
small pots particularly. 

If some mowings of short grass, or some dry tnoal, are 
spread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of orange- 
trees, &c. it will preserve the moisture, and defend the roots 
of the plants from the son and drying air, &c. 

Planting Cuttings of Myrtles. 

Plant cuttings and slips of myrtle; that being the best and 
most ready method to propagate these plants. 

This should be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; the shoots of the year will then, generally, be advanc¬ 
ed to a proper growth for this badness. 

In the first place, having either some largish wide garden- 
pots, or wide earthen pans, six inches deep, with holes at bot¬ 
tom, and fill them with good light earth ; then proceed to take 
off the cuttings or slips ; choose such shoots as are about three 
or four inches long; of the best firm growth : either cutting 
them off clean from the parent plant,-or smaller ones slipped 
off neatly ; pall away the under leaves, about two thirds up 
each shoot, and cut even any broken or ragged part at bottom, 
preserving the top entire ; then plant them in the pots one or 
two inenes asnnder, and each cutting full two-tbirds intc the 
earth; and let them, as soon as planted, be lightly watered. 
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Then place the pota in a garden-frame, and put on the 
glasses j or rather cover them down close with hand or bell- 
glasses, which will more effectually forward their rooting; shad¬ 
ing the glasses with a mat every sunny day, from about ten 
till three or four o’clock ; till the plants have taken root, which 
will be about five, six, or eight weeks time. 

But if the pots or cuttings could be plunged in a bark-bed in 
the hot-house, or in any hot-bed, it would strike them consi¬ 
derably sooner ; or also when plunged in a bark-bed, &c.; if 
covered down close with a hand-glass it would promote their 
rooting still more expeditiously. 

Continue to give them water moderately about two or three 
times a week. ' 

When they have got root, and begin to shoot at top, take 
away the glasses by degrees, that the plants may enjoy the free 
air, and not draw up weak. 

Any young myrtles, &c. raised last year from slips or- cut¬ 
tings, still remaining thick in the nursery-pots, should early in 
this month be transplanted singly, either into small pots or 
some planted in beds in the full ground, Bix or eight inches 
asunder ; giving the whole proper watering; they will grow 
strong in handsome bushy plants by September, then all potted 
off separately. —See September. 


Planting Cuttings of Geraniums, Sfc. 

Plant also cuttings of geraniums ; all the shrubby sorts of 
this plant may be increased by that method ; and also the Afri¬ 
can srge-tree, amber-tree, cistnses, and double nasturtiums, 
and many other exotic shrubs. 

The cuttings of these sorts may in some be taree, four, or 
five, to six, seven, or eight inches long ; others, of small slight 
shooting exotics, will not probably be more than two or three 
itidies,.and must be detached accordingly j plant them in pots, 
each sort separately, several or many in each pot, according to 
size, both of the pots and nature of the cuttiogs, and inserted 
two-thirds their length, and directly watered j treating them 
as above in the management of myrtle enttings. 

But cuttings of geraniums will also strike in a bed, border, 
or pots in the natural ground shaded from the full sun, and 
watered : or cuttings of these, and various other shrubby green¬ 
house exotics, may be planted in a bed or pots of light good 
earth, either under a frame and lights, glass-case, &c ; or 
covered down with hand-glasses, giviug occasional waterings, 
and shaded in hot sonny days, many will strike root and grow; 
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and in three months may be transplanted into separate pots,— 
See September, 

Bat in the whole, a slight hot-bed, or the bark-bed of a hot¬ 
house,-in which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly 
promote their early rooting. 

Propagating Succulent Plants. 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate succulent 
plants by cuttings. 

The sorts generally raised that way are euphorbiums and 
ficoideses ; all the kinds of cereuses, sedums, and Indian fig, 
and such like kinds. 

Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the above 
p’.iOts, or other succulent kinds, let some i.ittings be now cut 
oft from the respective plants, two or three to five or six inches 
in length, or more, accruing as they may ocour on the different 
sorts of these kinds of exotics, in their peculiar growths , and 
as some sorts run up with tall naked stems, without branches, 
such as tdrch-thisties, &c. the top is sometimes cut off for plant¬ 
ing, and the parent plant afterwards throws out side snoots, 
serving for future cuttings : then observing, that as most sorts 
of succulents are replete with moisture, which will flow consi¬ 
derably at the cat part at the base of the cuttings, they should, 
previously to planting, be laid upon a shelf in the green-house, 
&c. a few days till the cut humid part at bottom, where sepa¬ 
rated from the plant, is dried and healed over; otherwise, 
wonid be apt to rot m the earth, by the flowing moisture issuing 
at that part. 

In plautiDg them, it should generally be observed, that, on 
account of their succulent nature, to allot them a di } light sandy 
earth, or any light soil, in pots smaller or larger, as retnupd ; 
inserting one, two, three* or several in each pot, arcodKf to 
the size and nature of the cuttings. 

Then either all placed in a moderate hot-bed, or bark-bed j 
or some hardier sorts in a frame, under glasses, such as sedums 
ficoideses, or Indian figs, &c. but the whole, and more particu¬ 
larly the tenderer sorts of euphorbiums, cereuses, opuntias, and 
torch thistle, &c. would be greatly forwarded in rooting more 
effectively sooner, by aid of a bark-bed, &c. under glasses ; 
observing, however, where placed, to continue thg whole defen¬ 
ded with glasses from falling wet and the full external air; and 
give occasional shading with mats in hot sunny days, till the 
cnttings are rooted; opening the glasses a little to give rent 
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to internal must vapour ; and when the cuttings have struck, 
admit fresh air daily, and give a little water. . 

Decayed Myrtles, 

Any myrtles, or geraniums, &c. with decayed heads, or that 
have dropped their leaves, may be pruned down a little, more 
or less ; and some may be turned out of the pots and plunged 
into the natural ground, that they may recover sooner and 
more effectually, well watered, and repotted again in autumn. 

Inarching, fyc. 

Inarching may still be performed upon orange trees, where 
it is desired to propagate them 1 his way. 

Lemons may also be inarched now ; likewise citrons, pome* 
granates, and the curions kinds of jasmines, may still be pro* 
pagated by that method of grafting. 

Layers of Oreen-house Shrubs. 

Now make layers of green-house shrubs; there are several 
sorts that may still be propagated by that method; such as 
myrtles, jasmines, pomegranates, granadiles, and oleanders, 
and many other shrubby kinds. 

In performing this method of propagating now, may either 
lay generally the young shoots of the tame year, which will be 
of proper length by the middle or end of the month, and will 
the most readily succeed ; or also, occasionally, any dean-grow¬ 
ing moderate shoots of last summer. 

Let, therefore, any eligibly-placed proper branches and shoots 
be chosen : bow them down carefully, and let the young wood 
as above, be layed either in their own pots, or others placed 
near, and give proper occasional waterings ; they will be rooted 
by the end of summer for transplanting. 

TSansplaniing Seedling Exotics, 

Now transplant into separate small pots any young seedling 
exotics of the green-house, early raised this year, of some ad¬ 
vanced growth. 

Having for this purpose, some small pots filled with light 
mellow earth; set one plant in each pot, and give water mo¬ 
derately. 

Then, in most kinds it would be of good advantage to plunge 
them in a bark-bed or other hot-bed, nnder glasses, just to ran 
them off a little at first; but, in default of this, place them 
either in a garden frame, glass-case, or green-house, &c.; or. 
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at least, io some well-sheltered situation in the open ground, 
shading them from the full sun, and give proper air to those 
under glasses, and the whole frequently watered. 

Orange Stock* for Budding. 

Orange stocks in hot-beds, &c, drawing up to proper stems' 
for budding, give plenty of air daily, and proper *t storings ; 
and according as they advance in height near the glasses, raise 
the frame five or six inches, that they may shoot freely in a 
clean straight firm growth. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


General Care and Management of. 


Thu hoe-nouse should now be particularly attended to; the 
plants will often want water ; must have also fresh air admit¬ 
ted daily, being two very essential articles ; and still continue 
the bark-bed heat, but no fires. 

The pine-apple plants of mature growth, now advancing in 
fruit, will want very regular attendance. These plants must 
now, for one thing, be duly supplied with water; they will, in 
general, require a little every three, four, or five days; bnt 
make it a rule never to give them too much water at one time. 

All other plants in the bot-house or stoves will also require 
frequent refreshments o ( water at this season. 

Admit also to the pines, and other plants in the hot-house, 
a good share of fresh air. This must be done every warm day, 
for, without a due portion of air, the pines will not nourish 
their fruit well, nor the other plants be prosperous ; therefore, 
in warm fine weather, about eight or nine in the morning, let 
some of the glasses be opened ; that is, either draw some of 
the top glasses a little down, or slide some of the upright glass¬ 
es in front a little way open, five or six inches to a foot width, 
or more, according to the heat of the day. 

But the glasses must all be shut close every night; and the 
proper time to shut them is about four, five, or six in the even¬ 
ing, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 
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Care of the Succession Pine-Plants. 

Take care also of the succession pines : that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year, and others advancing 
in yonnger growth in succession to these; all of which, as well 
ms the' plants now in fruit, must have a due share of attention 

These plants are sometimes placed in a detached stove or 
pit by themselves. Where this is the case, mind to allow them, 
every warm day, the benefit of fresh air, in the same proportion 
as advised above for the fruting plants. 

Pine Applet beginning to ripen. 

Now as some of the forwardest pine-apples will be gradually 
arriving to full growth, and begin to ripen, be careful in this 
to give such of the plants but very moderate waterings at that 
period, as too redundant humidity would spoil the flavour of 
the ripening fruit. 

The maturity is discoverable by the fruit, in roost sorts, 
changing yellow, some of a blackish-green, or dark greenisb- 
yello.v; and all generally imparting a fragrant odour; being 
careful at these tokens of mature growth to gather them for 
use just when they attain perfection, and before they become 
dead ripe, and lose much of their peculiar rich vinous flavour j 
generally cutting them from the plants with about six inches of 
the stalk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at top adhering, 
which, when the fruit is served up to table, is then to be sepa¬ 
rated, and returned, if wanted, for planting, as each such crown 
will form a new plant, and produce fruit in two years.—See 
July and August, &c. 

Propagating Hot-house Exotics. 

Continue the propagation of the exotics of this department 
by seed, suckers, slips, layers, cuttings, off-sets, crowns, &c. 
in pots of light earth, and plunge them into the bark-bed.— 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now prepare such pieces of ground as are vacant, in order 
to receive such seeds and plants as are proper to supply the 
table with necessary productions in autumn and winter ; many 
crops will now require inserting, both by sowing and planting, 
some for temporary succession, ana others more extensive for 
longer continuance, in full crops, for the above-mentioned sea* 
S’os : and should give very diligent attention to have tlrem 
pm in now in proper time, according to the directions for the 
different sorts under their respective heads. 

Planting Savoy $ and Cabbages. 

bet ready, in particular, some good ground, to plant out a 
principal crop of savoys and winter oabbages. 

Let au open spot of ground be chosen for these plants; and 
let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the plants. Let 
them be planted in rows two feet asunder, which at this season 
will be room enough, except for the large kind of cabbages, 
which should be planted two feet and a half distance each way.— 
A watering at planting will greatly promote the fresh rooting 
of all these plants. 

Planting Broccoli. 

Transplant also a full crop of broccoli. Tbe plants must wow 
be planted where they are to remain ; and for tha* purpose dig 
a piece of the best ground ; and if previously dunged, it will 
be of greater advantage to this crop. 

Let the plants be set in rows, allowing, at least, two feet be¬ 
tween each row, and generally the same distance from one 
another in the row. Give them water as.soon as planted; 
and if the weather should prove dry, let the waterings be re¬ 
peated once every two or three days, till the plants have all 
taken root. 

But for these plants, and also cabbages and savoys, and such 
like kinds, if showery weather happen at this time, should be 
particularly careful to take that opportunity to plant tbe prin- 
sipal crops ; which will be an advantage to the plants, and will 
save much tronble in watering. 
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Sow BroeeoH Seed. 

Now sow alio some broccoli seed to come in for a late spring 
crop. This ii to be the last sowing, and should be done some 
time before the tenth of the month. 

Thi* seed should now be sown in a bed of rich mellow earth; 
and, in dry weather, should be now and then moderately water* 
ed j this will bring np the plants soon, and forward them in 
their growth. • 

The plants raised from this sowing will be ready to plant 
oat for good in the middle and towards the latter end of Angnst 
and beginning of September, and will produce small heads in 
April, and in the beginning of May. 


' Transplant Endive. 

Plant oat now to snpply the table in antomn, a parcel of the 
strongest endive. 

Endive requires good ground ; and if dunged will be addi¬ 
tional advantage: let it be regularly digged, and the rough 
surface raked even j then pot in your plants the distance of a 
foot every way from one another, and water them as soon as 
planted. In dry weather the Waterings roost be repeated once 
in two days, rill the plants have taken root. 

Sow Endive seed. 

Sow also some endive seed. This sowing is to raise a sup¬ 
ply of plants for nse the end of autamn, and for the principal 
winter crop. , 

Choose principally the green curled kind for the main crop: 
and may also sow some of the white curled sort, and the large 
Batavia endive, observing, of tbe green kind particularly, that 
for tbe greater certainty of procuring a regular supply all win¬ 
ter of good endive, it will be proper to sow some seed of that 
sort at two different times this month. Let some, therefore, 
be sown some time between tbe first and tenth; and sow the 
nest parcel abont the eighteenth or twentieth of the month. 
Dig for this parpose, a small, or moderate compartment of good 
light ground; directly sow the seed thinly, each sort separate, 
tread it down regularly, and rake it iu with au even hand. 

Give occastMal watering, in dry weather; this trill bring 
sp the plants soon, and they will rise regularly. 
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Kidney-beans . 

_ Plant a late ciopof kidney-beans. Either the dwarf or rnn- 
ning kinds may still be planted, or some of both; bnt most of 
the dwarfs for any main crops. 

Bnt the seed mast be put into the ground the first week in 
this month, particularly that designed for-a full crop; and may 
plant more abou! the middle and latter end of the month of the 
dwarf kinds, to continue the 'succession of beans in gathering 
till Michaelmas or longer ; as they will, in mild autumns, con¬ 
tinue till the middle or end of October; they may be planted 
in any situation where ground is vacant; dig the ground, and 
directly, where it is fresh turned op, plant the beans in rows, 
ihe distance advised in the former months. 

But in planting these beans, it will now be proper to observe 
the following, precaution :— 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
ground also very dry, it will in that case-be adviseablc, hcfcre 
the beans are planted, either to water the drills, or lay the 
beans to soak in river or pond water, about five or six hours, 
and then, in either method to be immediately planted. 

But this Soaking of the beans is only to be practised occa¬ 
sionally when the ground is very dry, and also in very dry hot 
weather; otherwise, in a more moderately dry season, it is 
better only to let the drills be very well watered, and then the 
beans may be immediately planted, and covered in with the 
earth about an inch to an inch and a half deep. 

Cauliflowers. 

In the general crops of caoliflowers some will le still in good 
perfection, but do not.require any particular care, only to break 
down some of the large leaves over the advancing flower heads 
to preserve them from the snn, rains, &c. elose and firm, and 
in tbeir white colonr, &c. 

Or any late spiring-planted crops advancing in growth for 
flowering this and next month may be assisted by hoeing be¬ 
tween and ^rawing some earth np about the stem of the 
plants. 

The cauliflower plants which were sown in May, for the 
antnmn crop, must now be planted out where they are to re¬ 
main. 

In planting this crop, it < T ould be of essential advantage to 
take opiportnnity of showery or moist weather, if such should 
happen in proper time; plant them in rows, two feet, or two 
.t a 
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and a half asunder; and the same distance in the row ; let them 
be directly watered, and afterwards at times till they have taken 
good root. 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads in the 
beginning or middle of October ; and will continue, sometimes 
coining in gradually, till the middle or end of November, or 
till near Christmas, if an open mild season. 

Small Salading. 

Sow, where required, the different sorts of small salad herbs ; 
such as cresses, mustard, radish, &c. 

Where these small herbs are daily wanted, there should, in 
order to have a constant supply of such as are young, be some 
seed sown at least once every six or seven days. 

This seed mnst either still be sown in a shady border, or 
shaded from the sun ; sow them in drills ; and in dry wea¬ 
ther daily watered, otherwise the plants will not come up re¬ 
gularly. 

thrums. 

Sow some onions to stand the winter. This must be done in 
the last week of the month, and not before. 

But the principal sowing is directed in next month; though 
it is proper to sow a few now, to afford some to draw also in 
autumn and beginning of winter; and may sow both of the 
common and the Welch onion j the latter stands the severest 
frost.—See August. 

For this purpose dig a compartment of rich ground, and 
divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad. 
Immediately sow the seed tolerably thick, and let it be trod 
down evenly, and then raked in. The plants will soon rise, 
and will get strength by Michaelmas, to enable them to resist 
the winter’s cold j when they will M very acceptable both to 
draw in autumn and witfter, and in the month of February. 
March, and April, to use in salads, and for other purposes. 

Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be timely 
weeded,'otherwise the weeds, which will rise numerously with 
the onions, would soon get the start, and destroy the whole 
crop. 

CairoU. 

In the first or second week in this month you may sow some 
carrot seed, to raise some yonng carrots for the table iu au¬ 
tumn aBd winter. 
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The carrots raised from this sowing will come into use after 
Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and November, 
&c. and continue good till the following spring. 

Choose an open situation and light ground, which dig a pro¬ 
per depth, and diiectly, while fresh turned up, let the seed be 
sown moderately thick, and rake it in evenly. 

When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let them 
be cleared and thinned'to six or eight inches distance. 

Transplant Celery. 

Now is the time to prepare some trenches in order to plant 
out a, good crop of autumn and winter celery. 

Allot, for this crop, an open compartment of the best rich 
p; 'ond, and clear it well from weeds ; and then mark out the 
ti iches ten inches or a foot wide, aud full two feet asnnder ; 
or rather, if good gro ad, allow two and a half, or three feet 
distance. Dig out each trench longways, one spade wide, and 
a moderate spade deep, or about six or eight inches clear depth, 
the bottom well loosened ; laying the earth that comes out 
neatly in the spaces between the trendies, equally on both sides 
in a regular level order ; which serves, in part, in earthing up 
the celery when of proper growth; then as you proceed, dig 
and level the bottom of each trench, or previously it would be 
of much advantage to add some rotten dung, and dig it in only 
a moderate depth ; Welling the earth even for the reception of 
the plants. 

Then draw' the plants ; choose the strongest, and trim the 
ends of their roots and the tops of the long straggling leaves, 
and then plant them in one row along the middle of each trench, 
setting the plants five or six inches distant in the -ow' imme¬ 
diately give some water, and let this be repeated in dry wea¬ 
ther until the plants have got root. 

Landing-vp Celery. 

Land or earth np the crop of early celery planted into tren¬ 
ches last month, or in May : break the earth moderately well 
with a hoe or spade, and trim it up neatly to both sides of the 
rows of plants, three or four inches high, repeating the earth¬ 
ing at this time about once a week, to have some blanched as 
early as possible. 

Turnips. 

The beginning and middle, or almost any time in this month, 
is a fine season to sow turnips, for tha service of autumn and 
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winter ; that is, the plants raised from this sowing will come 
in for drawing in September, and improve in growth in most 
excellent order from about Michaelmas till Christmas, and, it 
a moderate winter, will continue good till the following spring 
It will be a great advantage, if there fall tome rain, to take 
the opportanitv of such times to sow the seed. 

In sowing this seed, choose an open sitnation; dig the 
ground, and sow the seed while it is fresh digged; great care 
should be taken not to sow it too tbick j sow it as regularly 
as possible, and take the same care in raking it into .the 
ground. 

This seed is very small; two or three onhees will sow ground 
enough for a middling or large family ; as that quantity of seed 
will sow at least fifteen or sixteen rods or poles of gronnd j for 
when sown in fields, the common allowance is about a pound, 
or a pound and a quarter, or at most a pound and a halt, to an 
acre of ground. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in June : do this in dry 
weather ; cnt down all the weeds, and thin out the plants to 
at leaat seven or eight inches distance. 

Plant out Lettuces. 

Thin and transplant lettuces ; the cos, Cilicia, imperial, and 
all tbe'sorts of cabbage-lettoce, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. 
which were sown last month will now all want to be thinned 
to a foot distance, and a quantity transplanted. 

For planting lettnces, generally allot them a spot of the rich¬ 
est ground j dig it neatly, and let the surface be raked even ; 
then put in the plants by line j set them the distance of twelve 
or fifteen indies from one another, and the same distance be*, 
tween the rows. 

Water them as soon as planted ; And at times, till they have 
all taken root. 

Sow Lettuce. 

Dig also a spot of the best mellow ground, and sow some 
lettuce-seed, the cos, Cilicia, imperial, large white, and the 
brown Dutch cabbage-lettuces or some of each, are' still the 
most proper kinds. Sow some in the first or second week, 
and let some more be sown in the last week in the month. 

These two sowings will raise a proper supply of good plants 
to furnish the table regularly ; the latter part of August, and 
alt September till October, he 
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Sow Winter Spinach. 

Now get ready some grpund to sow some winter -spinach, 
the latter end of this month, or beginning of August. 

The best sort to sow for this crop is the prickly-seeded ot 
triangular-leaved spinach ; this being generally tbo hardiest to 
endure the cold and wet in winter. But this crop must not be 
sown till the last week in the month, and even then it is only 
advised where the soil is hut moderately fertile, that the plants 
may get strength before winter. But in warm rich ground, the 
first week in August is time enough j for, sometimes, when 
sown sooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to seed the 
L;me autumn, or early in the spring.— See August. 

Choose for this seed a clean dry-lying cor partment of good 
mehow ground, that enjoys the winter’s son, and let it be neatly 
digged j and sow the t-ed directly, or soon after, while the 
surface of the ground remains fresh, mellow, and moist j sow¬ 
ing it broad-cast, moderately thick, in proper regularity ; and, 
if dry ground, tread the seed lightly down in the earth, and 
directly rake it well into the ground in the most tegular 
manner. 

, Turnip-rooted Radish. 

Now is the very best time in the whole year to sow the large 
black turnip-rooted radish, for autumn and winter. 

There are two sorts, one black, and the other white, and are 
generally known by the name of the black and white Spanish 
radish. 

The black sort is in most esteem, is the best, and the most 
generally known and cultivated ; grows as large as ordinary 
turnips, and very hardy to stand the winter, and is by many 
people much admired, for antnmn and winter, to slice in salads, 
or eat alone, raw : the seed may be sown any time this month, 
sowing some in the beginning of the month, for autumn ; and 
sow the principal winter crop, between the tenth and twen¬ 
tieth ; they should be sown in an open space of fresh digged 
ground broad-cast, and trod down, and raked in regularly. 

When the plants have been come up tome time, they must 
be hoed oat to abont six or eight inches distance j they will 
then have proper room to swell, and will be ready to draw for 
the table in September and October, attain full growth by No¬ 
vember, and wUi continue good all winter. 

Sow also some small Italian turnip-radish for antnmn, prin¬ 
cipally of the white sort, and a smaller portion of the red; 
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and those sown last month should now be thinned about three 
inches asnnder. 

Sowing Short-top and Salmon Raduhet. 

Sow short-top and salmon radishes any time in the month to 
draw in August, if required ; but for a good autumn crop to 
draw in September, sow some also of each sort in the last week 
of this month ; let them all be sown in an open exposure, in 
new digged ground, and raked in equally. 

Sow Colewortt. 

This is now the time to sow a full crop of coleworts, to serve 
the family in autumn and winter, and some to stand till the 
spring, when the savoys and such-like greens are all con¬ 
sumed. 

What is to be understood by coleworts is any sort of cab¬ 
bage-plants, which, when their leaves are from about as broad 
as a man’s hand till they begin to cabbage, are most desireable 
open greens, to use under the name of coleworts. 

To have good colewort plants, sow some seed of the best 
sort of Yorkshire, Battersea, or sugar-loaf cabbage, and Ant¬ 
werp kind : for these sorts being of a quick, close-hearting na¬ 
ture, even in their young growth, and boil most tender and 
sweet, are superior for coleworts ; the large kinds of slow- 
hearting cabbage are improper; and the common, open, or held 
coleworts are now banished most gardens ; and the advantage 
of sowing, for this purpose, the above sorts of cabbage-seed, is, 
that such plants as are not used by way of coleworts, may be 
permitted to stand to cabbage ; and such of them from this 
sowing, as do not run up to seed in the spring, will cabbage at 
a very early time. 

To have coleworts in plentiful succession for autumn and 
winter use, sow some seed the first fortnight, and towards the 
latter end of this month ; and from these sowings they will he 
fit tq plant out next mouth, for use in September, October, 
November, December, &c. 

* But let it be observed, that for a crop of coleworts to stand 
for general spring use till May or June, without running, the 
seed must not be sown before the fourth week in this month, 
or beginning of August, as if sown sooner they will be apt to 
fly op to seed early in spring. 

As to the order of sowing and planting these different crops-' 
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of coleworts, prepare for each sowing an open spot of good 
ground, and divide it into beds three or four feel wide. Sow 
the seed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regularly. 
The plants will come up in a week or ten days, and will be 
grown pretty strong in August and September, and are then to 
be transplanted. They must be planted out in rows a foot 
asunder, and about six or eight inches distant from each other 
in the row ; but see the work of August and September. 

Pull full-grown keeping Onions. 

Fxamine, towards the latter end of this month, the forward* 
est crops of bulbing onions ; if any are at full growth, and 
then leaves begin to wither, take the r< jts out of the 
ground. 

But it is rare that thise roots are properly bulbed enough in 
full growth this month ; in which case, by no means pull those 
intended for long-keeping onions, but permit them to roatimi'. 
in growth till AugttBt, and till the leaves begin to decay consi¬ 
derably : if, however, any happen to be fully grown by the 
latter end of this month, manage them in the following manner; 
which will serve also as directions for the same work next 
month, when the onions in general will be fit to draw for keep¬ 
ing. 

These roots must be taken up in dry weather ; and as you 
take them up pull off the gross part of the stalks ana leaves, 
only observing to leave to each onion about three or four inches 
of the stalk. As soon as taken up, they should be spread to 
harden upon a clean and dry spot of ground, open to the sun ; 
and there let them lie a week or fortnight, remembi.ing to turn 
them once every two or three days, that they may dry and 
harden regularly. 

When they have lain the proper, time, they must then be ga¬ 
thered up, in a dry day. and carried into the house. 

They must be laid up in a dry room ; but let them be first 
well cleaned from earth and all loose outer skins, then bring 
them into the house in dry weather, spread them evenly on the 
floor, and let them be frequently turned over the first two or. 
three weeks. 

Let the windows of the room be kept constantly open in dry 
weather, for about a week or two after the onions are housed ; 
and after that admit no more air , but keep the windows con¬ 
stantly shut; only observe to turn the onions over now and 
then, and pick out any that are decayed.— See August. 
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Pull Qarlick and Skmllott, ifc. 

Pall op al»o garHck and shallots, and rocam bole, when fol 
grown. This is known by the leaves; for when tbe root is 
swelled as much as it will, the leaves will then change yellow¬ 
ish^ and begin to wither and decay j at which token of matu¬ 
rity the roots may be pulled up. 

Observing, however, to let the main crops of these bulbs, 
designed for long keeping, have their full growth ; that if they 
still continue growing, permit tbe whole to remain till next 
month ; or only in the mean time, to draw some for present 
supply as occasionally wanted. 

Mehnt. 

Take care now of the melons ; and, in particular, of the 
plants in frames, whose froit is beginning to ripen. 

These plants must now be allowed a large share of fresh air 
every day, and occasionally shaded in hot sunny weather; but 
where tbe fruit is ripening give very little water, for much 
moisture would spoil tbe flavour; however, in very hot dry 
weather, the melon plants will require to be, at times, mode¬ 
rately watered, less or more, according to the nature and depth 
of earth npon the beds. 

Therefore, in watering melons, should generally have-some 
attention to the nature of tbe earth and general depth on the 
beds; where a competent depth of at least eight, ten, or twelve 
inches of good rich sabstantaal earth, the plants will need but 
moderate watering, and should be observed accordingly where 
the fruit is advancing to maturity and ripening; especially as 
the proper depth of good earth will retain tbe moisture of some 
considerable continuance; mid the plants will fruit better, and 
not at any time require so much watering, as those in a smaller 
depth of earth, or that of a less substantial ’nature ; and the 
less water there is given in moderation, on the necessary occa- 
' sioa, the more effectually the melons will set, and advance iu 
' growth, and ripen with a richer flavour. 

Bat as the melon plants in general will now require neces- 
.sary occasional watering, less or more every week, in warm 
sunny weather, let fhe precaution intimated last month be ob¬ 
served jn that business. 

Admit a large portion of air every day, by raising the glasses 
behind two or three inches. 

Likewise give occasional shade, in hot sonny weather, from 
nine or ten to two or three o'clock. 
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Where an; melon plants are considerably crowded with a 
superabundantly of unnecessary, or useless unfruitful vine, prune 
.out thinningly the superfluous and, anpretihe, and ail the small 
fruitless runners ; and if the leaves are very thickly placed, 
darkening the fruit, cut some out also in a thinning order. 

As in the frame melon plants the. fruit will now be attaining 
full growth, and ripening, should now be careful to cat or gather 
them when of proper maturity, before too mellow ripe. 

To protect Melons from much rain. 

The weather sometimes happens at this season to be very 
wet; when that is the case, the melon plants should, at such 
times, be occasionally protected. 

The plants which are in frames can be readily sheltered, in 
snch weather, with the glasses : but tbe plants which were 
planted out andei hand or bell-glasses are more exposed, and 
cannot be bo readily sheltered ; but as these plants are now 
full of fruit, all possible means shonld be used to protect them 
when the weather happens at this time to be uncommonly 
wet. 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand-glass melons, 
there is nothing more effective than the oiled paper frames, 
such as directed in the preceding month. 

These frames are to be kept constantly over the beds : and 
they will not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but 
when the weather happens to be vesy hot, they also answer the 
purpose of screening the plants from the too great power of the 
sun j and at tbe same time admits its influence through the 
pellucid oiled paper, both as to the light and heat in a proper 
degree, to promote the growth of the plants ind fruit. 

But where there is not the convenience of such frames, let 
some other method be practised, to defend the bell-glass me¬ 
lons. 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at least as many of them as 
are swelled, or are swelling, be covered with the bell-glasses; 
that is, either move the fruit carefully under their own glasses, 
or, where there are any spare glasses, let them be brought and 
placed over the best frnit. 

Or in default of the above convenieades to protect the hand¬ 
glass melons occasionally in very wet weather at this season, 
or cold nights, &c. may arch the beds over with hoop-bends, 
or any pliant rods, fixed n a low, arched form ; and then when 
great rains happen,, or an appearance of a cold night air,.or 
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wet tufting, draw some large thick garde* mats over the arches, 
or large strong canvass, such as that Of old *all-ekrtl», and if 
painted will more effectively defend the plants from wet and 
sold. 

But these kinds of coveting of mats or canvas* are only to 
be used occasionally, and not to remain on longer than just to 
defend tbe plants from heavy rains, and when there happens to 
be a cold night. 


Guotmbett. 

CnCUmber plants now alto demand care, and none more than 
those which were planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These plants will now be in fell bearing, and therefore most 
be WeH Supplied In dry Weather With water. They will require 
It, in a dry time, at feast once ©very other day, and sometimes 
in very hot dry weather they Will require it daily, or every 
morning and evening, still continuing the glasses over to defend 
the head and main stems of the plants, having them raised below 
open props. 

Likewise attend to the cucumbers in frames : the glasses 
tottst hoW either be opened Considerably, or occasionally drawn 
off every day in fine Warm weather, according to the season j 
and in which may sometime* remain wholly off j or otherwise. 
If Vather unfavourable weather, or much fain, may continue 
the glasses, and give plenty of free air above; and they may 
that be continued Cither occasionally, or generally, whereby to 
preserve the plants and fruit in a free dean growth j bat in 
ary weather give plentiful watering ; and when the glasses are 
kept on occasionally as above, raise one ehd to admit a large 
portion of bee air to the plants. 

In bath the above crops of encumbers, continue the rnnners 
trained 'defeg in some regularity, clear away all decayed leaves; 
and where very crowded in vine or runners, cut out, in a thin¬ 
ning IasuiHef, the most unfruitful and weakly; and the plants 
will continue fruitful tin September, &c. 

Continue to gather tbe fruit fer the table of proper moderate 
growth* not too large, while of a bloomy-green colour, fear or 
five to six or seven inches long. 

Cucumbert for pj e U ia g . 

Attend also to cucumber plants which were sown or platted 
hi the natural ground to produce (ticklers. - 
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The vines will bow bq^nto advance, and should he laid out 
w regular orderj but, where -not dose before, i( preuld first 
be proper, early in ithe month, to dig and loouen the ground 
lightly between the hole* of plants, not going too wear to 4is* 
tnrb the roots i »«4, w yen proceed, dr* w some-earth between 
and round the stems of the plants, in each hole; pressing it 
down gently, in ordfir to make them spread different waps, 
also, to draw the earth up round each hole, to fora a basin, 
to contain the water when given in dry weather, and let the 
runners of the plants, in advanced growth, be trained out in 
proper regularity. 

These plants must also, in dry weather, he well supplied with 
water; which in a very hot reason, will be necessary every 
toy. 


rtickokes and Cardam*. 

Artichokes will now be advancing fast to perfection in full* 
grown heads, which, and the plants together, may be assisted 
in their present and future growth, by a little occasional col- 
ture. 

On this Occasion, it may be proper to intimate, that if desi¬ 
rous to have large fnil-sized artichokes, may, to * Moorage 
the principal top4ieads, cut off most -of the lower small ones, 
or side seekers, in their yonag growth, or the size of Ur ; » 
eggs ; and these, in some families, are also prepared for the 
table.—See Augntt. 

The maturity of full-grown artichokes in, perfection for the 
table is generally apparent by the scales of the head opening 
detacbedly asunder, and before the flowers appear ib toe cen¬ 
tre. 

Likewise, observe generally, tint according as all -the full- 
grown artichokes on each stem are gathered tor the table, to 
ent or break down the stems close to the ground, which, in some 
degree, on courages a bottom growth moft effectually, in for¬ 
ming strong new shoots against winter. 

Where oardooas are u request sit the proper season, and 
where they were sot pleated out last month, it sbouldnow be 
done the first week in this.-—See /vow. 

Gather Seed*. 

Gather seeds of ah sorii according as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather, ratting Or 
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pfkHtflg up' the stems - with the seed* thereon and dispose-tbem 
Aflrisadragiy la some airy place where the foil air and power of 
me sub hate free access, in order to dry And harden the seed 
in a proper degree j observing to turn them now and then ; 
and when they mite lain a few days, or a week, or fortnight, 
according to the nature of the different sorts, the seed should 
then be beaten out, and well cleaned from the husk* and rnb- 
* bub/ and 'put np in boxes or bags. 

Leek*, 

Transplant leeks : choose a piece of good ground, and it 
-will be an advantage to'the plants to dig in some mellow rotten 
dung. 

When the ground is dng, may either proceed to plhnt the 
leeks in continued rows ; or mark out beds four feet and a-half 
broad. Then draw up a quantity of leeks from the seed'beds : 
choose the strongest plants, and trim the roots, and cut off the 
top's of their leaves ; then plant them either in continued rows 
nine by six inches asunder, or in beds as above, six rows in 
each, and six inches distance in the rows. 

. Gather Herb* for Drying and Distilling. 

Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, sweet-marjoram, as also 
cardttna, hyssop, sage-tops, lavender-spikes, marigolds, and 
camomile dowers ; and other aromatics which are now advan- 
' cmg towards flowering, in order to dry, to serve the family in 
winter. 

These kinds of herbs sbbnld always be ent for the purpose of 
drying when they are » the highest perfection, nearly of fi»H 
growth, and coming into dower ; and some when in foil dower, 
as lavender, marigolds, and camomile, for their dowers only. 
Let them be cut in dry weather, and spread or bung up in a dry 
aify place, out of the reach of the sun, that they may-dry 
•gently. ■* 

Likewise gather spear-mint, peppermint, pennyroyal, laven¬ 
der flowers, and other-herbs' to distil. Many of the proper 
kinds will now be arrived to fall growth, and advancing into 
flower $ and'that Is the-proper time to ent all such herbs as are 
intended for the purpose of distilling. 

ft ' 

Plant Sage and Savory, Sfc. 

Want now, as soon as possible, slips of sage where it tras 
omitted in. the former months, and alto the slips of hyssop, win- 
tot savory, lavender, ree, mid such -tike herbs, 
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Choose' sock young aide-shoots tbe branche* for slips as 
are about five, sis, or seven inches long, of proper strength 4 
fhey Itsnst be planted ia a shady border, inserting diem two 
thirds of their length into the earth ; give water at planting j 
and in dry weather must be often repeated. 


Gather Flower* of Medical and Pot-herb*. 

Gather some camomile flowers, and the flowers of marigolds 
and lavender, to lay np for the r ature service of the family. 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and spread to dry in a 
shady place ; then put them up in paper bags ready for nse, 
as occasionally wanted, also lavender-spikes for distilling, &C. 


Sowing and Planting Peas end Beans. 

Sow a moderate successional crop of peas and beans in the 
beginning of this month ; and pot in a smaller crop abont tbe 
middle, or towards the latter end, to ti y the chance of a kte 
crop in September, &c. 

The smaller kinds are properest to sow and plant now : such 
as the dwarf-peas, Charlton, and golden kinds, &c. and of beans, 
choose the white blossoms, long pods, small Spanish, and maza- 
gan beans, and the like sorts. 

Let the same methods be observed now in sowing and plant¬ 
ing those crops as advised last month. 

, Watering. 

Watering shontd at this time be daly practised in dry wea¬ 
ther, .to all such plants as have' been lately planted out, till they 
have taken root; likewise to seed-beds lately sown, and where 
small young seedling plants are advancing. 

This work should generally, at this season, in sonny wpatlier, 
be done ip a morning or towards the evening. The proper 
boars, in a morning, any time between snn-rising and eight or 
nine o'clockj and between the boars of fonr and eight or nine, 
in an evening ; as the watering at these times has greater effect, 
by the moisture having time to settle graduslty into tbe earth, 
before much exhaled by the great-power of tbe full mid-day 
son. 

Clearing the Gromni. 

Clear tbe ground now from the stalks and leave* 9f all sack 
plants as have done beat mg. 

In particalar, clear arway tbe stalks and leaves of the early 
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drop of cauliflowers, it cud let the grooad be hoed and mule pei- 
Itctiy deer from all meaner of nrbbwh and weed*. g , 

Lik a wr i te frail op tka vtaiks nad baamaf each beano and 
pea* as han doae bearing, aad aU sUefa other plants as are past 
service, clearing away also ail decoyed teases of cabbages, arti¬ 
chokes, and also such like rubbish litter, which both appear 
disagreeable, and afford harbour to noxious vermin; and let all 
lame meads be at the tana time cleared off tbe ground. 

The f rouud will than appear neat, aad will also be ready 
to dig, in order Ho be town or planted with aotuma or winter 
crops. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Wall Trees. 


In gardens where there are wall-trees that have not yet had 
their rammer pruning and nailing, that very needed work should 
now be done in the beginning of die month5 otherwise, the 
fruit upon such trees will not only be email and ill-grOwn, hat 
will also be greatly retarded in attaining proper maturity, a« 
well as be of very inferior teste or relish, in comparison with 
the true flavour of these fonts. 

And besides cetaading the growth and debasing the taste of 
the fruit, it is also (leSraaenteJI, ia a very greet degree, to wall 
and mye li e r trees, to neglect the rammer ordering and nailing 
entirely <tdt this time; and in particatar to apricots, peaches, 
Motorises, aad each like trees ns prod 00s their fruit principally 
npoo the one-year old shoots. 

Besides, 4 eaosea great perplexity to the pruaer to tweak 
through and vegnlets each n thicket aad eon fusion of mod < 
requires treble um pome and labour, pad canaot he executed 
with such accuracy as when the work is commenced early ia 
the summer. 

There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes in the 
sommerto train the useful shoot# ia a proper direction j and 
at.the same time to dear the trees from 41 ill-placed sad,taw- 
riant gad raperfluosis shoots* for srhea the ss4as» wood » 
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timely cleared out, and the useful shoots laid ia close and rage- 
lar to the wall, the sun, air, and gentle showers, will have ail 
alonAroper access, not only to promote the growth aad> tm- 
provethe flavour of the fruit, but also to harden or ripen the 
shoots properly, which is absolutely necessary to their produc¬ 
ing good fruit and proper wood next year. 

But, however, where there are wall-trees stilt remaining 
unregulated, do not foil to let that be done in the beginning of 
this month. 

In doing this, observe, ns is said in Jnae, to ent eat nil very 
luxuriant wood, foreright and other iil-placed and obviously 
superfluous shoots j but mind in particular to leave in the 
apricot, peach, and nectarine ‘rees, figs, moreilo-cherries, kc. 
is many of the well-plaoed moderate growing shoots ns can.be 
onveniently laid in : and let them, at the same time, be all 
■lailed in close and regular to the wall. 

Do not shorten any of the shoots at this time, but let every 
oae be laid in at its proper length, where room admits 

Look also again over such wall and espalier trees as were 
ordered and nailed the two last months : and see if all the proper 
shoots which were laid in last month keep firm in their places ; 
and where there are any that have been displaced, or are loose, 
or project much'from the wall, let them be now nailed In again 
close in their proper position. 

Likewise observe if there has been any straggling shoots 
produced since last month, in places where not wanted, let 
them now be displaced. 

Management of Fig-tree*. 

Hg-irees, if not yet had the summer regulation, should be 
regulated in the beginning of this month: cutting out only 
fore-right, and other ill-placed shoots, and any of Very rampant 
growth ; but retain as many of the well-placed side and ternri- ‘ 
nal shoots as can bn conveniently laid in to have plenty to 
choose from in winter pruning, for next year's bearers, train¬ 
ing them all at their fall length j and nail the whole in close, 
straight, and regular to the wall. 

Vbttt. 

Vines should also be now looked over ^ain, in order to 
clear them from all sweh shoots no have been produced since 
last month. > 

In vines, many small she its generally rise, one mostly front 
every eye of,the same summer's mala ahoats which were laid 
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in a month or two ago; and the same small shoots mast now, 
according as they are produced, be all displaced to axhMt all 
possible benefit.of the sun and free air to the advancinj^niit. 

AH other shoots, wherever plaOed, that have been lately 
produced, must alsonow be rubbed off close; ami all such shoots 
as shall rise any time this mouth, should, according as they 
come out, he continually taken off, except where any good size¬ 
able shoots advance in or ear any vacant parts where a supply 
of yonng wood appears* ndcessary ; in which case it is proper 
to retain them, and train them in regularly. 

' Where the above regulation is duly practised, {he bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown ; and every bunch 
will also ripen more regular, and much sooner than where the 
vines are neglected and permitted to be over-run with useless 
shoots.—See May and Jscne. 

Destroy Warps and Snails on Wall-trees. 

In early wall-trees, having fruit beginning to ripen, towards 
the middle or latter end of this month, hang up some phials 
filled witlt sngared water, or beer, &c. in order to catch and 
destroy wasps, and other devouring insects, before they begin 
to attack the choice ripening fruit. 

Let at leant three such phials be placed in each of the lar¬ 
gest trees : and in the lesser trees not less than two5 and this 
would be more particularly expedient this or next month, in the 
early apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, and such-like choice 
kinds; for the insects which generally, begin to swarm about 
the ripening fruit of wall-trees, will, by the smell of the liquor, 
be deeoyed into the phials and drowned. 

The phials should be often looked over in order to empty 
out such insects as are from time to time catched therein. They 
should also be ofteo refilled with a fresh quantity of the above- 
sweetened liquor. 

Continue also to destroy snails on wall-trees, &c. early in a 
morning and in an evening, and after showers of rain. 

Tbese vermin do most damage to the choice wall-fruit, and 
■ now in particnlarto the apricots, peaches, and nectarines; which 
trees shonld now be often diligently looked over, in order to 
take and destroy i' 

'Budding Fruit-trees. 

Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, and 
iieetarities, plums, cherries, and pears, anytime in due month, 
in most sorts ; but the general principal budding may he per- 
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formed successfully any time from about the middle of this to 
near (bat of next month at farthes . 

Let every sort be budded upon its proper stock; apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines, should be budded upon plum stocks, 
they generally make the strongest and most lasting trees, whes 
budded upon stocks raised from plum-stones, or stocks raised 
from the suckers of plum-trees ; though all these sorts will alas 
grow upon stocks of one another, raised from the stones of theit 
respective fruits ; and the peaches and nectarines succeed alsa 
upon almond stocks raised the same way : but the plum-stock 
is always preferable for the general supply. 

Pears may be budded upon pear-stocks ; and these must be 
raised by sowing the kernels, as directed in the work of the 
Nwnery. Pears also sncceed well npon quince-stocks, and are 
more generally adopted, on which to bud pears to dwarf them 
for wall trees, &c. and will bear sooner. 

Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry-stocks, 
which must l>e also raised by sowing the stones. 

And plums should he worked principally upon stocks of their 
own kind, raised from the stones of the fruit, and suckers fronr 
the root of plum-trees. 

Such cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded last summit 
or grafted in the spring, and miscarried, may now be buddej 
with any of the same kinds of fruit; for these trees will succeed 
either by grafting or budding. 

Budding generally succeeds best when performed in cloudy 
weather, or in a morning or an evening ; for the great power 
of the mid-day suit is apt to dry and shrink tiie cuttings and 
buds in some degree, that the buds would not so readily part 
from the wood of their respective shoots- proper for insertion. 
However, where there are large quantities to be budded, it 
must be performed at all opportunities. 

In performing this work, it must be observed, that where 
the frees are to be raised for walls and espaliers, the budding 
mast be performed low in the stock : that is, the height of five 
or six inches from the ground and at five or six feet for stand¬ 
ards : but for the method of performing this work, see the 
work of the Nwrtery for this month. 

Budding may also be performed occasioi^ly upon trees tlut 
bear fruit. 

What is meant by this is, where tnere are wail or espaliet 
trees, that produce fruit not 'f the approved kinds, such trees 
nay now be budded with the sorts desired ; and the budding 
is to be performed either upon strong shoots of the same subs- 
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mer, or upon dean young branches of one or two years’growth, 
or more, and several buds may be inserted in each tree, in dif¬ 
ferent parts; by which means the wall or espalier will be soon 
covered with The desired kinds, and in two or three years after 
budding they will begin to bear. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


Cockscombs, Tricolors, and other curious annual Plants. 


Bring out now the cockscombs, tricolors, double balsams, and 
all other enrious annuals as have .been kept till this time in 
drawing frames or in glass-cases. 

When they are brought out, let them be immediately well 
cleared ft on, all decayed leaves ; and at the same time stir the 
earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a sprinkling 
of sifted earth over it. 

When this is done, let the tall growing kinds be each imme¬ 
diately supported with a neat straight stake of a proper height, 
and let the stem of the plant be tied neatly to it in different 
places. 

Then let every plant be immediately watered, not only in 
the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of the 
plants ; this will refresh them and clear their leaves from dust, 
and make the plants in general have a more clean, lively 
appearance; they are then to be placed where they are to re¬ 
main! 

They must, in dry weather, be very duly supplied with water, 
and this must be practised in general to all such annuals as 
are planted in pots. 

Transplant Annuals into the Borders, Ifc. 

Where there are any kinds of transplanting annual p.ants 
still remaining in the nursery-beds, &c. they should in the 
beginning of the month be taken up with balls) or with as much 
earth as you can about their roots, and planted in the borders 
or places allotted for them to blow ; observing, in this business, 
if showery weather happens in the proper time, it would be of 
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essential advantage to take that opportunity in their transplau- 
tation. 

Let every plant as soon as planted, be immediately watered, 
and such as have long steins must be supported with stakes. 

The Care of choice Carnations. 

Continue the attendance and care of the choice Kinds of car¬ 
nations to supply those in pots with proper waterings, and to 
support the flower-stalks both of these and all others in general 
in an upright growth. 

In some choicer kinds, observf their flower-pods ; and as 
they begin to break for flowering, if any seem to advance irre¬ 
gularly, they may be assisted by opening the pods a little on 
'he opposite side, as directed in the last ••■onth to promote the 
regular spreading. 

To presei ve these carnations longer in beauty, they should, 
whpn in bloom, be protected from wet aud the mid-day sun, 
and from the depredation of vermin, such as earwigs, &c which 
eat off the flower petals at the bottom. 

The most ready method to do this, is to place the pots where 
they can be occasionally shaded and sheltered ; but principally 
upon some kind of elevated stand or stage, which should be a 
slight wooden erection, having a platform about two feet, or 
two and a half high, and wide enough to contain tw'o or three 
rows of pots; the length in proportion to the number ot pots 
intended to place thereon ; and to have the top covered with 
an awning supported at a convenient height to defend, but not 
to hide the flowers, and constructed with small rafters, in the 
manner of the roof of a house, or archway, a foot wider than 
the stage, and supported upon a row of posts on each side, or 
upon only one row of posts, erected along the middle. 

The posts must be about two inches square, and stand about 
five, or six feet asunder, of proper height to support the roof 
in such a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 
scorching heat of the sun, and at the same time to admit of 
viewing them with pleasure. 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be covered with 
painted canvass or oiled, paper; or for want of these, with 
some large thick garden mats. And to prevent the approach 
of creeping insects, the bottom posts are sometimes placed 
through perforated, small leaden or earthen cisterns, which 
being filled with water, prevent the vermin from t.scending 
the stage. 

But in default of the opportunity of having such a stage as 
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above, a temporary one may be made by ranging two row* of 
planks, either upon short posts half a yard high, or large gar¬ 
den pots turned the mouth downwards : and if these latter are 
placed in wide earthen pans of water, it will retard the progress 
of creeping insects from ascending to the flowers. 

Do not forget to refresh the pots of these carnation plants in 
general with frequent waterings; they will requite some every 
day or two in very hot weather. 

Likewise observe to continue the flower-stalks of these plants 
tied up neatly to the sticks placed for their support. 

Sensitive Plants. 

The sensitive plants, where any have been raised in the hot¬ 
beds of tender annuals, should still either be continaed if but 
of small size, to forward their growth, or otherwise protected 
under glasses, &c. whereby to preserve their sensitive pro¬ 
perty, which is generally the most lively when kept in a hot¬ 
house. 

But being raised as above, to some advanced growth, tney 
may, during the summer, be preserved in a green-house,-glass- 
case, or garden-frame uuder glasses ; for when fully exposed 
to the open arr, they lose much of their sensation, in which 
consists the principal merit of these plants, chiefly for curi¬ 
osity. 

These plants are singulary curious on aeoount of their leaves, 
consisting each of numerous minute pinnae, which, on the least 
touch, quickly contract themselves, and do net recover again in 
less than an boar. 

Lay Carnations and double Sweet- Williams. 

Continue to lay carnations to propagate them; and also 
doable sweet-williams. 

This work may lie performed any time in this month ; but 
the sooner it is done the better ; and the same method is to be 
practised now, as directed in June. 

Examine the layers from time to time, and see they keep 
securely in -their places ; where any have started, let them be 
pegged down again in their proper position. 

Let them in dry weather, be often watered ; and let this al¬ 
ways be done with moderation. 

Transplant Carnation Layers. 

Take off and transplant such carnation layers as were lsyed 
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about the middle or towards (lie latter end of June. They will, 
by the last week in this month, be tolerably well rooted. 

Let them at that Lime be examined, and if they have mad, 
tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care, cutting 
them clean off to the old stool, and raise them carefully out o. 
the earth withes full roots as possible : then let the lower naked 
part of the stalks be cut off close to the slit rooty part of the 
layer j and cut off the tops of the leaves, and let them be im¬ 
mediately planted. 

The layers may either be planted in beds, or the choicest 
kinds planted singly in small pots; and set the pots immedi¬ 
ately in a shady place ; and let the whole be directly watered j 
and this repeated occasionally till the plants have taken fresh 
root. They are to remain in growth in the beds or small pots 
till October, &c. or following spring, then to be transplanted 
with a ball of earth about the Toots into larger pots, borders, 
&c. where they are to remain to blow. 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, should, 
when taken off, be planted in beds of rich earth. 

Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the surface 
even ; and then plant the layers in rows, about six indies 
asunder, and let them be directly watered, continuing them in 
this bed to get strength till October, November, or February, 
or March; they are then to be taken up with balls, and plan¬ 
ted in the borders. 

Propagate Pinks by Pipings, fyc. 

•Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &c. the begin¬ 
ning or middle of this month for propagation, in the manner 
related in June, taking the young shoots of the year j they will 
yet take root freely. See June 

Transplanting perennial Plants. 

Transplant where it was not done in June, the perennial and 
biennial plants, which were sown in March or April, &c. 

The wall-flowers and -stock Jnly-flowers in particular, will 
now want transplanting from the seed-bed, and also the sweet- 
williams, colombines, Canterbury, or pyramidal bell-flowers, 
with the Greek valerian, tree-primrose, single scarlet-lychnis, 
and rose-campions j French honey-suckles and holly-hocks, 
carnations, pinks, rockets, scabius, campanulas, and all others 
of the perennial and biennial kinds. 

They should now be planted in nursery-beds. Prepare beds 
for that purpoae, three feet and a half broad ■, rake the aurface 
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even, and then immediately put in the plants, each sort sepa¬ 
rate, five or six rows in each bed, and about six or eight inches 
asunder in the row ; let them be directly watered, and occa¬ 
sionally afterwards, till they have struck good root. 

Let them remain in these beds to acquire a proper growth 
and strength for a final transplantation next October, Novem¬ 
ber, or in the spring ; then taken up with balls, and planted 
in the borders, dr where intended ; or some of the more curi¬ 
ous may also be planted in pots : all of which will flower in 
perfection next year. 

But of the stock July-flowers, 1 would advise to plant a good 
portion at once, where they are to remain in beds, borders, or 
pots, as explained in June. 

Auricula Plants in Pott. 

Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let them 
be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow in the pots. 

The plants will also h. dry weather require to be pretty often 
wateied, and this must not be omitted. 

Where any of the above plants furnish strong bottom off¬ 
sets from the root, they may he detached and planted in a 
shady border, giving proper waterings. 

Transplant the tecdlbig Auriculas and Polyanthuses. 

Transplant the seedling auriculas which were sown last au¬ 
tumn, or early in the spring, as also the polyanthuses that were 
sown in the spring season ; for it is now time to move them 
out of the seed-bed- 

Choose a spot for them, well defended from the mid-day sun. 
Let the ground be very neatly dug ; rake the surface even, and 
immediately put in the plants. 

Let them be planted about lour inches asunder, each way, 
observing to close the earth very well about them ; and let 
them be gently wate-ed. They must after this be kept clear 
from weeds, and in dry weather should be moderately watered 
every two or three days during the summer season. 

Take up bulbous Roots. 

Take up bulbous roots where necessary to be done, agreea¬ 
ble to the hints given in 'the two former months.—Many 
sorts will now be past flowering, and their leaves will be decay¬ 
ed, and may then be taken up in order to separate the off-sets 
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from the principal roots; such as crown imperials, lilies, bul¬ 
bous irises, and narcissuses; some late tulips and hyacinths, 
and many other bulbs. 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and separating the off¬ 
sets from the larger, or parent bulbs ; some, or the whole may 
occasionally either be planted again soon after this removal, or 
more generally the main bnlb ; and larger off-sets, properly 
dried, cleaned, and put up till October or November, when 
the borders and beds may be more conveniently dug, and the 
roots regulaily planted. 

The small off-sets which are taken at any time from bulbous 
roots, should, as many as you want, be planted by themselves 
in a nursery-bed, and there remain a year or two to gather 
strength, and then are to be planted out among the other proper 
r oots in beds or borders. 

Scarlet-Lychnis, Sfc. 

The double scarlet-lychnis, and several other plants of the 
like kind, may still be propagated by cuttings. 

The cuttings must be of the youngest flower-steius, or such 
as are not become hard and ligneous, and should be planted the 
beginning of this month, otherwise they will not root freely : 
they are now to be prepared and planted in the manner as 
mentioned in the last month, and to be treated in every respect 
as there directed. 

Mow Grass- Walks and Lawns. 

Mow grass-walks and lawns regularly in proper time, before 
the grass grows very rank, performing it generally in dewy 
mornings, or wheu the grass is wet, about once a week or 
fortnight, which will keep the grass mostly in tolerable good 
order. 

The grass-walks, lawns, &c. should also be now and then 
rolled, to render the surface firm and even, and is a great 
addition to the general requisite neatness of all ornamental 
lawns, and other grass compartments ; likewise proper rolling 
ulso renders the grass much easier to be mown ; and with much 
more exactness and expedition. 

The edges of grass bounding gravel-walks, shrubbery-clumps, 
borders, &c. should be kept trimmed in close and regular. 

Gravel- Walks. 

Gravel-walks should also be kept exceedingly clean nnd neat 
Let no weeds grow, nor suffer any sort of litter to remain upon 
them ; and let them also be duly rolled. 
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To keep these walks in decent order, they ehonld, at this 
season, be generally rolled at least once or twice every week. 

Cut Box-Edgings. 

Continue to cufror clip edging* of box where it was not done 
the former month. 

Let this be done in a moist time ; for when box is cut in dry 
hot weather, it is apt to change to a rusty brown hoe, and make 
a very shabby appearance; observe in clipping these edgings 
to cut them regularly even at top and both sides ; and to keep 
them pretty low, and do not let them get too broad. 

Never let them grow higher than about two or three inches 
at most, and very little broader than two; they will then ap¬ 
pear neat 


Clip Hedge*. 

Now also clip hedges in general, if not done in June. In 
doing this work, it should be observed, that such hedges as are 
trimmed iu the beginning of this month will most generally need 
to be cut again in six weeks or two months time. 

Therefore, when only one rutting ia a season is intended, any 
requisite clipping may either )>e performed now, any time this 
month, or deferred until the latter end thereof, or beginning or 
middle of August, according as opportunity or convenience may 
suit, agreeable to the above intimations ; but where there are 
regular hedges of hornbeam, elm, lime, thorn, privet, yew, 
holly, or soch-like edges in gardens, either by way of fence or 
ornament, they should, in order to keep them perfectly neat 
and close, be elipped twice in the summer. 

The first clipping should be performed about Midsummer, 
or within a fortnight before or after that time ; and the second 
should be done in the beginning or middle, or, at latest, towards 
the latter eDd of August; and as they will not shoot again the 
same year, they wiU remain in close neat order till next sum¬ 
mer. 


Regulating the Flower Border a. Shrubberies, fyc. 

Continue to keep proper regulation and neatness in the ge- 
neraLflower borders, shrubberies, and other similar compart¬ 
ments j all which, at this season, should be preserved in the 
completes! good order. 

In the general principal flower-borders, beds, &c. should have 
particular attention to eradicate all weeds by hoeing or hand- 
weediag, as may be cop enieat, in proper time, in their early 
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advancing growth ; and carefully adjust any irregularity and 
unseemly disorder in the flower- plants ; then let the borders 
and other compartments be run over with the rake neatly, clear¬ 
ing off all the loose weeds and other rough litter ; forming a 
:lean even surface ; and thus the borders, &c. and their various 
flowers, will have a neat orderly agreeable appearance. 

The clumps and other compartments planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept very clean from 
weeds, especially where the shrubs stand wide enough to dis¬ 
cover the ground, which when w^eds appear, should be hoed, 
and then neatly raked. 

Look at this time over the flowering shrubs and evergreens, 
and, with a knife, let Such as are grown rude be trimmed. 

That is, where any shrubs have produced strong and ram¬ 
bling shoots, so as either those of the different shrubs interfere 
considerably witb each other, or of any particular shrubs, ex¬ 
tending very disorderly in a rude, rambling, or straggling 
gi owth, let the shoots of sncli shrubs be now either cut out, 
shortened, or reduced to some order, as to continue the head 
of the plant somewhat regular : and also that every shrub 
mav be seen distinctly without crowding upon one another. 

Continue to stake and tie up the steins of such flowering 
plants as stand in need of support. 

There are now many sorts that demand that care, and it 
should always be done in due time before the plants are broken 
by the Wind, oc heavy rains, or borne down by t heir own weight, 
or become of any very irregular growth. And in staking or 
tying upthe different kinds, observe, as said in the last month, 
to let every stake be well proportioned to the height of the 
plant it is to support; for it looks ill to see the naked ends of 
•takes or sticks stanuing up high above the plants. 

Observe also to let the stems of the plants be tied up in a 
neat regular manner to the stakes, according to their nature of 
growth : and let the tying be also done in a neat manner, not 
suffering long ragged ends of the tying to hang dangling in 
sight: this is often disregarded, but it has a slovenly appear¬ 
ance. 

Go now and then round the bo/ders, and cut down the de¬ 
cayed flower-stalks of such plants as are past flowering. 

But this is now principally to be understood of the perennial 
and biennial fibrous-rooted plants: many of these kinds wil. 
now be gradually going out of bloom, and the flower-stalks de¬ 
caying ; and which, according as the flower declines (except ia 
snch where seed is wanted), should generally be cut down close 
a i> 
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to the head of the plant; and, at the same time clear each plant 
from decayed leaves ; and thus the plants, though past flower¬ 
ing, will appear more lively and decent, and the advancing 
flowers of others will show to greater advantage. 


THE NURSERY. 

Budding.—Directions for performing that Work. 


Budding or inoculating trees and shrubs may now be perfor¬ 
med in general, bpth upon fruit-trees, and various others occa¬ 
sionally, to propagate their different varieties; allotting each 
sort the proper stocks on which to bud them, generally of their 
own family, or nearly allied. 

May now inoculate apricots, peaches, and nectarines in gene¬ 
ral, towards the middle of the month ; and the proper stocks 
on which to bud these sorts are principally those of plums, raised 
most generally from the stones of the fruit, as directed in the 
work of the Nursery for February, March, October, and Novem¬ 
ber, &c; and when the stocks are in the third year’s growtii, 
or when from about half an inch, or a little less, to about an 
inch in diameter, in the place where the bud is to be inserted, 
they are .then of a proper size for that operation. 

These stocks may also be raised from stickers which rise from 
the roots of plum-trees ; and occasionally by layers, to obtain 
stocks of some particular sorts of plums, more peculiarfy favour¬ 
able for some choice sorts of peaches, &c. than the chance seed- 
ding and sucker stocks. 

And may now also bud plums, pears, and cherrieB ■ and let 
these sorts be also budded upon proper stocks. 

Plums should be budded upon plum-stocks, raised from the 
stones or suckers. Pears succeed best when budded upon pear 
and quince-stocks, raised by sowing the kernels 5 but the 
quince-stocks are also raised from cuttings, or by layers or 
suckers from the roots of the trees. t 

The quince is the proper stock whereon to bud pears as are 
intended to be dwarfs for walls or espaliers ; and those for full 
standards should be budded on pear-stocks, or upon quince- 
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stocks for small standards, and on which they will generally 
bear sooner. 

In performing the operation of budding nit-trees, regard 
most be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall or espalier, or for a standard ; and must be accordingly 
perfor med lower or higher in the stock ; but remember that the 
head of the stock is not now to be cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or espalier, the 
budding must always be done near the ground ; that is, choose 
a smooth pait of the slock at about the height, of six or eight 
inches, and in that pari of the sim.tc let the bud be inserted. 

This is the proper height to bod the stocks,.in order to raise 
dwarf-trees, or common wall-trees, and for espaliers ; they 
will then readily furnish the wall or espalier, from the very bot¬ 
tom, with proper bearing wood. 

But when it is intended to raise standard trees, either com¬ 
mon detached staiw'..»rds, or for walls, &c. the budding must be 
performed higher in the stocks. 

To raise full, and half-standards, the stocks may be budded 
at the height of three, four, or even six feet. But for this pur¬ 
pose mind to choose stocks that are grown to a proper size, 
for this must always be observed when the stocks are to be 
budded at that height; or, for dwarf standards, may bud low¬ 
er in the stocks, six to twelve or eighteen inches. 

The manner of performing the work of budding, or inoculat¬ 
ing, is this : — 

in the <trst place, be provided with a proper budding-knife, 
or sharp pen-knife, with a flat ivory haft. The haft should be 
somewhat taper, and quite thin at the end ; which knife and 
haft is to be used as hereafter directed ; and also provide some 
new bass mats for baudages ; and let this, be fee you use it, 
be soaked in water. 

In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cuttings of 
the respective trees from which you intend to take the buds; 
these cuttings must be shoots of- the same summer’s grow th, 
and must be cut from such trees as are io health, bear well, 
and shoot freely, minding to choose such shoots as have 
middling strength, and are free in their growth, but not luxuri¬ 
ant. 

Having your cuttings, knife, bass, and every thing ready, 
then proceed in the following manner 

Having recourse to the proper stocks for budding, the buds 
are to be inserted into the side one on each stock, at the height 
before explained ; the heads of the stocks to remain entire for 
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the present, and continued till next spring ; only, preparatory 
to tho budding, to cut away now any lateral shoots from tho 
stock, near where the bud is to be inserted : then, in a smooth 
part of the side of the stock, with the above-mentioned knife, 
make a cross cut into the rind or hark quite to the firm wood; 
then from the middle of the cross cut, let another be made 
downwards, about an inch and a half or two inches in length, 
so that the two cuts together form a T, in which insert the 
bnd. 

Then get one of your cuttings or shoots, and take off the bnd 
m this manner : — 

You are to begin toward the lower, or biggest end of the 
shoot; and in the first place, cut off all the leaves, but observ¬ 
ing to leave part of the foot-stalk of each remaining; then, 
about an inch below the lower bnd, or eye, make a cross cot 
in the shoot, almost half way through, with the knife slauting 
upward, and with a clean cut bring it out about half an inch 
above the eye or bud, detaching the bud with part of the bark 
and wood thereto, Then immediately let that part of tho wood 
which whs taken off with the bud be separated from the bark 
in whiih is contained the bu 1 ; and this is readily done with 
your knife, placing the point of it between the bark and wood 
at one end, uud so pul) tne woody part, which will rei.dily 
part from the bark ; then quickly examine tbe inside to cee if 
the internal eye of the bud be left; for if there appears t smal 
hole, tlie eye is gone with the wood, and is therefore useless . 
take another ; but if the'*. ->e no hole, the bud is good, and ir 
to be immediately inserted in the stock ; obseeving for the re¬ 
ception of the bud, to i aise gently with the haft of your knife 
the bark of the stock on each side of the perpendicular slit, 
from the cross cut above, and directly introduce the bud with 
the bark-side outward, inserting it gently in between tbe bark 
and tbe wood, placing it as smooth as possible, with tbe eye 
of the bud in the middle, and with its central point upwards; 
observing, if the bad be too long for the incision in the stock, 
shorten if accordingly, when inserted, by a clean cut of the 
knife, so as to make it slip iu readily, and lie perfectly close 
in every part. 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the stock in that part be imme¬ 
diately bound round with, a string of new bass mat, beginning 
a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, drawing it closely 
round to about an inch above tbe top of the slit; but bo sure 
to. miss the eye of the bud, bringing, tbe tying close to it below 
and above, only ju$t leaving the eye of the bud open 5 tying 
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tbe bandage close and neatly j and this finishes the work for 
me present 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is performed, 
the buds will have united with the stock, which 19 discoverable 
by the bud appearing plumpj and those that hare not taken 
will appear black and decayed : therefore let the bandages ot 
those which hare taken be loosened ; and this is done in order 
to give free course to the sap, that the bud, according as it 
swells, may not be pinched ; for were the bandages suffered to 
remain as first tied, they would cramp the buds, and spoil them. 
To prevent this, it would be most adviseable to loosen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at farthest, a month after budding : 
which concludes the work till next March ; as until which time 
the bud remains dormant, then it shbots forth with vigour. 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of Mar h, you are to observe, 
that as the heads of the stocks are still remaining, they must 
then be cut down i.,ar the place of inocnlation, that the whole 
nourishment may go to that part, for the growth of the advanc¬ 
ing bnd shoot to form the future tree j therefore, observing to 
cut down or head eacn stock either about a hand's breadth 
above the insertion of the bud ; and this part of the stock left 
above, may remain till uext spring; and will serve whereto to 
tie, for support, the main shoot, which the bud of inoculation 
makes the first summer; or you may head tbe stock down at 
once almost close near tire bud, or but a little above, cut'iiur 
behind it in a slanting manner upward. See new-budded trees 
» March, &c. 

After this heading down of the stocks, the buds will soon 
after push forth strongly, one shoot from each, generally ad¬ 
vancing in strong growth, two or three feet long the same 

year. 

The most general season to bud or inoculate is from about 
the beginning and middle of this month, till near the same time 
in August, according to the forwardness in growth of the shoots 
of the different trees you would bud from j and this you may 
always easily know by trying the buds; and when they will 
readily part from the wood, as above-mentioned in the work, 
it it then tbe proper time to bnd the several kinds of frnit, 
and other trees and shrubs that will grow by that method. 

Examine the Tree* which were budded last Summer. 

Look, over the trees wbioh were budded last summer, and 
let all tbe shoots that arise from the stock, besides the bud 
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shoot, be displaced ; for these would rob the proper shoot of 
some nourishment. - 

The buds will now have made vigorous shoots ; if any seem 
to require support, let. them now be properly secured, either 
with stakes, or tied to that part of the stock left above the bud, 
when beaded down. 

Grafted Trees. 

Grafted trees should also he at times looked over, is order 
to displace all such shoots as are at any time produced from 
the stocks, &c. 

Examine also if any of the grafts have made such vigorous 
shoots as to require support, and let them be secured. 

Transplant seedling Firs. 

This is now a proper time to thin and transplant some of 
the choicest kinds of seedling firs and pines. 

But this is to lie understood principally where the plants 
stand very thick in the seed-Led, and it is better (though at 
this season it is attended with trouble) than to suffer them all 
to remain in the seed-bed till the spring, because, where they 
stand very thick, they would be apt to draw, and spoil one 
another. 

They will succeed very well when transplanted at this time, 
but require particular care to shade and water them. 

Beds must be prepared for them about three or four feet 
broad; the surface must be raked even, and then put in the 
plants about three or four inches apart, and let them be im¬ 
mediately gently watered. 

The plants must be shaded every day from the sun, until 
they have taken root: and this must not be omitted, otherwise 
the full sun would soon exhaust their essentials of vegetation ; 
and let them also be duly supplied with proper waterings in dry 
weather ; both till fresh-rooted, and afterwards occasionally ; 
but always moderately. 

They will soon take root, provided they are duly treated as 
above directed ; and will get sonic strength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to endure the cold in winter; and those which 
remain in the seed-bed will have more room to proceed in a 
stronger growth, giving them directly a good watering, as soon 
as the others are thinned out, to settle the loosened earth close 
about their roots ; and they will be mostly of proper growth 
for planting out as above, in autumn or following spring. 

But, to repeat the caution, be sure to let such seedlings as 
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are transplanted at this time be properly shaded from the son 
or all will be lost. 

Inoculate, and. lay curious Shrub*. 

Inoculate roses. This is to be understood principally of some 
of the curious kinds, such as the moss Provence, and others 
that seldom produce suckers, or at least but very Sparingly ; for 
it is by suckers from the root that most of the common kinds 
of roses are propagated. 

Therefore such kinds of roses as “end up no suckers may be 
propagated by inoculation, and this is the proper time. 

The budding is to be performed upon stocks raised from rose 
suckers that have been transplanted, from any of the common 
kinds. 

Some sorts of roses as do not produce suckers may also be 
I opagated by layers which should be layeil in the autumn sea- 
sou ; or some of the • ame year’s shoots may be layed at Mid¬ 
summer and the beginning of this month ; and they will some¬ 
times be rooted by Michaelmas. 

Jasmines of some particular sorts being propagated princi¬ 
pally by budding, such as the Italian and some other curious 
kinds, may now be performed in general any time this month > 
the common white Jasmine is the proper stock upon which to 
bud most of the sorts. 

Some of the curious sorts of Jasmines may also be propaga¬ 
ted by layers, but whicli should generally be laid in the spring, 
the ycung branches of the last year ; or if some of the young 
shoots of the same year be lay ed in June, and beginning of this 
month, they will sometimes put out the roots the same reason, 
well rooted by autumn. 

And some of the onions sorts may also be propagated by 
cuttings, particularly that called the Cape Jasmine ; but these 
should be planted in pots plunged in a hot-bed. This sort must 
be kept in the green-house all winter. 

This is also the proper time to inoculate mauy other curious 
kinds of trees and shrubs, such as are occasionally propagated 
by that process. 

Watering. 

Watering in very dry weather must still be duly practised in 
the seed-beds of trees and shrubs, &c. 

These beds of the more delicate kinds of small young seedling*, 
will, in a very dry time, require to be watered, at least once 
every two or three days ; am 1 it will be a great advantage to 
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the growth of the young plants in general; bat let the water¬ 
ings be done with moderation ; not to water too heavily, or to 
give too much at any one time. 

Cleaning and regulating the Nurtery. 

Should continue proper care to keep the nursery clean and 
in decent regular order: let weeds be diligently eradicated 
Wherever they appear in advancing growth ; and particularly in 
the seed-beds of small young plants of any kind. 

Nothing is so destructive in seed-beds as large weeds ; they 
should be therefore always taken out with care, before they grow 
to any great head } for if permitted to grow considerably, and 
continue in a large over-running growth, they will do the youog 
trees and shrubs of every kind more injury in two or three .r eeks 
at this season, than they woukt be able to recover in twelve 
months. x 

Let the nursery in general be kept always as clean as possible 
from weeds ; for this will not only be an advantage to the 
plants, but it also looks well to set a nursery clean. 

When weeds appear between rows of transplanted trees, such 
may be at all times easily and expeditiously destroyed, by ap- 
plying a good sharp hoe to them in dry days. 

One thing is to be particularly observed in the article of 
weeds; viz, not to suffer them in any part of the nursery to 
stand to perfect their seeds, for was that permitted, the seeds 
weald shed upon the ground, and lay a foundation for a seven 
year's crop. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Orange and Lemon Tree*. 

Obano* and lemon-trees should now be well attended when the 
weather is dry, in order to supply them with water at least two 
or three times a week j or sometimes every day in very hot dry 
wfi&thcr * « 

Where any orange and lemon-trees have now a great crop of 
yW^frtiitset upon them, should be looked over with atten¬ 
tion, in Order to thin the fruit, where they are produced consi¬ 
derably too close to one another in clusters. 
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In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no fruit 
oo near to one another in cluster* ; and let the number of fruit 
in the different tree* be proportioned in some degree to the 
•articular strength and growth of each, leaving, however, a 
rlentifol supply in moderation ; thinning them only where in 
.•lusters, and where very thickly set; and generally leave the 
irincipal supply chiefly on such shoots or branches as have 
ipparently strength enough to bring them to some tolerable pro¬ 
per size ; and let the number of fruit on each branch be pro¬ 
portioned accordingly, being careful to leave the forwardcst, 
most promising, and best-placed fruit, not too many on a weak- 
y tree, and observe a proper medium in general. 

Those treej which have now a sufficient quantity of fruit set 
ipon them may be divested of all flowers that afterwards make 
heir appearance, if wanted for domestic occasions, so as there 
uay be no unnecessary growth to exhaust the nourishment 
vbich is now so necessary to the growth of the new-set 
ruit. 


Refreshing the Orange and Lemon - Tree Tubs with new 
Earth. 

.Where the pots or tabs of orange-trees were not lately re¬ 
reshed with some new earth applied to the top a small depth 
n the former months, that work should now be performed ; it 
vill be of great use in forwarding the growth of the new set fruit, 
tnd it will also greatly enliven the plants, and do them mnch 
•.ood. 

In doing this take care to loosen the earth in the top of the 
lots or tubs to a little depth, and take some out; then fill it 
rp again directly with fresh earth, and give it some water. 

Propagate various Exotics by Cuttings, «§rc. 

Plant cuttings or slips of myrtles, to propagate them ; also 
’geraniums and African sages, cistuses, and several other exotic 
shrubs, which may be propagated by planting cuttings of the 
young shoots thereof any time In this month ; but if done the 
beginning of the month, there will be the greater chance of their 
succeeding. 

Several sorts will readily take root in common earth, with¬ 
out the assistance of artificial warmth, and particularly most 
of the shrubby kinds of geraniums; but all the sorts of cuttings 
may be greatly forwarded if planted in pots, and plunged iu a 
node rate hot-bed. 

3 E 
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In choosing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken from such 
trees as are healthy and strong, and shoot freely. Choose pro¬ 
per shoots; these should now be principally of the same sum¬ 
mer’s growth, taking them off in proper lengths, about three, 
four, or fire, to six, or eight inches ; but the myrtle cuttings 
not more than about three or four inches long ; and the gera¬ 
niums may be five, six, or eight inches, or more. 

Having procured such cuttings as above, let the leaves be 
taken off more than half way up, and then plant them. 

But although the above cuttings, and several others of the 
hardier sorts of green-house shrubs, will take root without tbe 
help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above hinted, all the 
shrubby kind of geraniums, also the myrtles, &c. which will 
grow in a bed or pots of common earth ; yet, if planted in pots 
and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot-bed, 
or the bark-bed in the stove, &c. it would greatly forward their 
rooting. 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, and 
that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, or any 
other of the common green-house shrubs, by cuttings, let some 
wide earthen garden-pans, or otherwise large pots of rich light 
earth be prepared- 

Into those pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two, three, 
or four inches apart, according to their size of growth, and the 
quantity intended of tbe different sorts of plantsj inserting 
each cutting two thirds into the earth ; or small myrtle cuttings 
within an inch of their topsj others of larger sizes inserted with 
the tops, two, three, or four inches above; but the geraninms, 
and some others of similar growth, will succeed by much larger 
cuttings than myrtles, and other hard wooded shrubby kinds. 

As soon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, and 
this settles the earth close about every plant. 

Then immediately place tbe pots either in one of the common 
garden-frames, and put on the lights, or you may cover down 
each pot with • band or bell glass. 

After this the cuttings ate to be occasionally shaded with 
angle mats, in the middle of hot days when the sun shines, till 
they are rooted, and most be moderately watered. 

But, as before observed, the cuttings of most sorts of gera¬ 
niums in particular, being planted either in a shady border, or 
in pots placed in a similar situation, or occasionally shaded, 
they will mostly soon strike r.oot, and grow freely at top. 

It is the best method to plant the myrtles and all other cut¬ 
tings and slips of green-house plants in pots, fkc.; and then. 
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if they should pot happen to be well rooted before winter, the 
pots with the catting* can be moved into the green-house. 

For some farther particalars in planting myrtla cuttings, see 
June. 


Plant Cutting*, Sfc. of Succulent Plants. 

This is also a proper time to plant cuttings and slips of most 
kinds of succulent plants. 

Particularly enphorbiums; all the sorts of ficoideses and 
sedums, with the torch thistle : and the other kinds of cerenses, 
and also the Indian fig; and many other succulent kinds. 

The method of propagating these kinds of plants is easy 
enough j it is done principally hy cuttings • and the management 
of them is this :— 

In the first place, it will be proper to observe, that the cuttings 
of many of these kinds of plants will take root tolerably free 
in a bed or pots of light compost, without the help of artificial 
heat; but yet the assistance of a moderate hot-bed would make, 
them more certainly take root, and in a much shorter time ; 
either placed in a bark-bed of a hot-house, &c. or upon any 
common hot-bed, either made of dang or tan-bark ; the latter 
is the best; but where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed 
for a frame, or some hand-glasses, and cover the dung four or 
five inches deep with light earth, or with old tan-bark. 

Next, let it be observed, that as riiany of the succulent plants 
differ widely in the manner of their growth, no particular length 
can be properly assigned the cuttings, but must be taken as 
they can be found, from two or three to six, seven, or eight 
inches in length, according to the growth of the particular 
plants. 

Having fixed upon the enttings, let them wi.h a sharp knife 
be separated at one cat, from the mother-plant, or some sorts 
slipped off, and then be immediately laid in a dry place in the 
green-house, &c. out of the sun, till the bottom, or cut part 
be dried or healed over ; because, if they were to be planted 
before that was effected, the moisture from the wound would, 
in the very succulent kinds, rot the catting in that part. 

When they have lain a few days, or probably, in some of the 
most succulent kinds, a week or more*, they will be in proper 
order for planting : let some pots be filled with dry light com¬ 
post ; this being done, plant the cuttings in the pots, several 
in eadi of the smaller cuttings, or in some larger sorts, plant 
them singly in small pots, and close the earth well about 
them. 
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fben immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either in 
the hot-house bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, under the 
glasses, and shade them with mats, in the middle of sunny 
days, till the cnttiDgs are rooted, and give now and then a little 
water. 

But as, in default of a hot-bed, many of the green-house 
succulent cuttings will take root in any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in such, or in pots, plunging these 
into the earth, and cover them either with hand-glasses, or a 
frame and gasses, managing them as above. • 

Likewise suckers of socrmeni exotics may be planted now, 
snch as those of aloqs and many other sorts, in pots of light 
soil; watered and placed in a shady situation till they strike 
fresh root. 

Watering and cleaning the Green-house Plants. 

In dry weather, the green-house plants in general shonld be 
T "y duly supplied with water j as the earth in the pots, &c, 
will now dry very fast, and require to be often moistened. 

Some of these plants will require a little water, in dry wea¬ 
ther every day j particularly the plants in small pots. Others 
will need a refreshment every other day; and some once in 
three or four days, according to the size of the different pots 
or tubs, and as they are less or more exposed to the sun. Let 
them, therefore, be looked over every day, and let such as want 
water he accordingly supplied with that article. 

But let this be now particularly observed in such places where 
the plants are exposed to the full sun ; for in snch a situation 
the plants will want to be very often watered, or mostly every 
day when very hot weather. ' 

Let the plants b« cleared from decayed leaves j and let all 
the pots and tubs be also kept always very clean and neat, 
clearing away all rising weeds, and any sorts of loose litter; 
and loosen and freshen the surface of the earth in the pots, 


Shifting into larger Pots. 

Where any of the green-house plants, young or old, are in 
want of larger pots, they must still be removed into such. 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out of 
the present pot, with the ball entire ; and then, with a sharp 
kni/e, pare off anv decayed or dry matted roots on the sideB and 
bottom of the ball of earth $ and at the same time take away a 
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little of the outward old earth, both from the tides and bottom 
of the ball. 

The ball being that trimmed, set the plant immediately in 
the larger pot, and fill up all around with some fresh earth, and 
then give some water. 

The pots are then to be removed to a somewhat shady situ¬ 
ation, not immediately under trees, &c. bat where the plants 
may enjoy the free air above, and umbrous protection from the 
sun in the great heat of the day ; and supply them with proper 
waterings. 

Loosening end giving tome freth Earth to the Pot* in 
general. 

At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in all the 
pots and tubs; and where it is inclinable to bind, let the sur¬ 
face be carefully loosened to a little depth, breaking the earth 
small with the hand ; and add, at the same time, if not lately 
done in any of the preceding months, a little sprinkling of fresh 
earth, and then lay the surface smooth. 

This little dressing will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think ; but in particular to such 
plants as are in small pots. 

But this might now be practised on all the pots and tubs in 
general, and it would very much refresh all the different sorts 
of plants, and have a neat appearance of good culture. 

Propagate Oreen~house Plant* by Layer*. 

This is still a proper time to make layers of many kinds of 
shrubby exotics of the green-hsuse. Let it be observed it is 
the shoots of the summer’s growth that are the most proper 
parts to lay now. 

Many sorts may be propagated by that method, and a trial 
may now be made on such kinds as you desire to increase; 
but let it be done in the beginning of the month. 

By that method you may propagate myrtles, jasmines, pome¬ 
granates, oleanders, granadillas, and such-like shrubs. 

Bud Orange and Lemon-tree*. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month 
you. may begin to bud orange and lemon-trees. • 

These trees are propagated by inoculating them upon stocks 
railed from the kernels of their fruit procured in the spring; 
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and such as are found in rotten frnit are as good as any for this 
purpose. 

These kernels must be sown in the spring (that is, in March 
or April), in {lots of rich earth ; then, in order to forward the 
vegetation of the seed, that the plants may soon come up, and 
advance in a clean free growth several inches high the same 
year, it is adviseable to have the pots plunged in a hot-bed; and 
in two, three, or four weeks at farthest, the plants will come op, 
when they must be allowed some air and water at times; in 
six weeks or two months after the plants are up, they may be 
transplanted singly into small pots, or may remain till next 
spring, if very small, and not growing very thick toge¬ 
ther. 

They must be planted singly, into half-penny or three-farth¬ 
ing pots, at the same time giving them some water j the said 
pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, observing to give 
air by raising the glasses behind, and shade them in the middle 
of sunny days ; the glasses are to be kept over them constant¬ 
ly, till about the first or second week in August; but observ¬ 
ing as the plants rise in height, to > , aise the frame, that they 
may have full liberty to shoot; but in August, as above said, 
they are to be exposed by degrees to the open air: this most 
be done by raising the glasses to a good height, and afterwards 
taking them quite away. 

With this management, you may raise them to the height of 
eighteen or twenty inches (especially the second year), by the 
middle of August they must be removed into the green-house 
about a week or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near 
the windows, and tliere to remain all winter. 

Then in the spring (that is, about March or April), it will 
be of much advantage to shift them into large pots ; then to 

^ the pots in a gentle hot-bed managed as above, it would 
hem forward greatly; but observing to begin in the 
latter end of May to harden them to the air, and to let them 
enjoy the free air more fully in June and July; and then ex¬ 
posed wholly thereto in August, that they may harden'in a pro¬ 
per degree before winter. 

The young plants, thus managed, will in the second or third 
summer, be fit to be inoculated, which must be in the third or 
fourth week in July, or first week in August: at the time of 
budding it will be proper to take them into a green-house, or 
where they can be defended from too much rain, and enjoy the 
light, and plenty of air. When in the green-house, &c. it will 
be proper to turn that side of the plants. wherein the bud is 
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inserted from the inn ; and, when the sun shines freely upon 
the plants, it will be proper to screen them with mats daring 
the greatest heat. 

But in order to make the buds take more freely, yon may 
plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's bark a fort¬ 
night or three weeks, made in a glass-case, or green-honse, or 
any deep bark pit which can be occasionally defended at top 
with glasses, giving plenty of free air ; but removing them out 
of the hark-bed, after remaining therein the above time. 

The plants must be kept in the green-house all winter ; but 
in spring, about the month of March or April, it would be of 
essential advantage to prepare a moderate hot-bed, in a glass- 
case, made with tan-bark, if it can be had ; if not, a bed of 
hot dung, and lay some earth, or rather tan thereon, to plunge 
f he pots in : into either of these beds, th,. pots are to be plung¬ 
ed j observing at this time, to cat the head of the stock off two 
or three inches above the bud. In this bed they must be well 
supplied with water, and fresh air admitted every day, by rais¬ 
ing or sliding some of the glasses a little way open. By the 
middle or latter end of July, the buds will have made shoots 
perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and sometimes two feet long, 
or more ; at which time you must allow them more and more 
free air every day; and so begin in August to expose them 
fully, to harden them, so as to be able to stand in the green¬ 
house all winter among the other plants. 

Any young orange or lemon-trees, or other foreign trees or 
shrubby plants from Italy, &c. that were planted in the spring, 
and plunged in a tan-bed in a glass-case, &c. to forward their 
rooting, and production of top shoots, should now have a large 
portion of free air admitted, frequently watered, and in very 
hot sunny days be moderately shaded. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Evrry calm and clear day, admit air freely into the hot¬ 
house. 

For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin to ripen, 
fresh air is a very necessary article. This is needful to improve 
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the flavour of the ripening fruit, and also to promote the growth 
of those which are still swelling, and will prove materially be¬ 
neficial to the exotics in general of this department. So that 
at this season, let the glasses be drawn open some considerable 
width, increasing the portion of air as the heat of the day ad¬ 
vances. 

The pines must also, in general, be very duly supplied with 
water. They will need it pretty often, but let moderation be 
at all times observed. 

Bat in particular, snch plants whose frnit is beginning to 
ripen must be very sparingly watered j but it will, notwithstan¬ 
ding, be proper to allow them some, though too much would 
very mnch debase the flavour of the fruit. 

Of propagating the Pine-Apple Plants. 

Pine-apple plants are propagated both by planting the crown 
or bead of leaves which grow on the top of the frnit, the suck¬ 
ers at its base, and by suckers from the root of the old plants. 
Either or all of those methods are equally eligible ; each fruit 
or apple produces at top one crown or head, and sometimes se¬ 
veral small suckers at its bast; and the old plants mostly always 
furnish a supply of bottom suckers ; all which productions, be¬ 
gin detached and planted, take root freely, become the proper 
successional plants, and in two years will produce fruit in full 
perfection ; and at the same time a progeny of crowns and 
suckers, as above, for a further succession to succeed the old 
plants, which never produce fruit but once. 

These several productiona for propagation, either the crowns 
at the top of the frnit, sackers at bottom, or suckers from the 
eld plants, are generally fit to take off for planting when the frnit 
is ripe; and those annexed to the frnit are to be separated at 
the time the fruit is served at table, especially the crowns, and 
reserved for the purpose of propagation, managing them as 
hereafter directed : and the suckers arising immediately from 
the plants may be taken off any time when they are arrived at 
the proper state of growth ; which, like those on the fruit, is 
also commonly about the time the frnit has attained to its due 
perfection of ripeness, or very soon after ; they being generally 
arrived to the doe maturity to be separated from the mother 
plant, when they are about four or five, to six or seven inches 
long, and their lower part assumes somewhat of a brown co¬ 
lour. 

But observing, that in consequence of any of the old fruiting 
plant* not furnishing bottom suckers, or that the suckers are 
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very small, rad that it is required to have as large a supply «f 
young plants as possible, yon may, as soon as the fruit is cvt> 
take up the pots of such pWtS out of the b§rk-bed, cut down 
' the leaves to sis inches at tin bottom, pull OS’ also the o&der 
leaves round the bottom of the plant, and then take a little of 
the old earth from the top of the pot, fill it up again with some 
fresh compost aud give some water. Then replnnge them in a 
tan-bark or dung hot-bed, where there is a tolerable brisk hea|; j 
and, from time to time, moderately watered. 

The old plants, with this management, will soon put out 
some good suckers ; and when they are grown to the length 
of about four, five, or six inches, they are then to be taken off 
from the mother plant, and prepared for planting. 

The management of the suckers in general, as also of the 
.Towns, with respect to the purpose of popagatfoa and order 
of planting, to famish a succession of new plants, is as fol¬ 
lows : — 

The crown which arise upon the top of the fruit and any 
suckers at the base, are to be taken off when the fruit is served 
at table, separated by a gentle twist: then, if wanted for pro¬ 
pagation, returned to tbe gardener's care to prepare for plant¬ 
ing, taking off some of tbe lower leaves towards the rooting 
part; ana then lay the plants on a shelf, either in a green¬ 
house, or shady part of the stove, or that of some dry room, till 
the part thak adhered to tbe fruit is perfectly healed, which is 
generally effected in a few days, aud are then to be planted 
as below. 

Tbe root-suckers should be taken from the old plants, when 
the’lower end changes somewhat brown, and take off some of 
tbeir under leaves ; then lay them in a dry place tUl the part 
that joined to the plant is healed, and become dry and nrm, 
which wtlLrequire five or six days. 

They are then, both crowns and suckers, to be planted in the 
tc3Wing manner : — 

Being furnished with some small pots, and having some pro¬ 
per compost previously prepared, of light rich garden earth, 
mellow surface loam, and rottendung, having been all well in- 
oorporated together, fifl the pots therewith; which done, let 
me crown or sucker be planted into each pot, fix it properly, 
and let the earth be well closed, and give each a very little 
water, just to settle the earth equally about the bottom of the 
plants. 

Then let the pots bo directly plunged to their rims in tbe 

. It* 
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bark-bed, which should be of a tolerable good heat to make 
them strike. 

But for want of conveniences for a bark-bed, yon may make 
a hot bed of new horse-dung to strike the suckers and crowns, 
and it is a very good method. 

This bed should be made for one, two, or more garden 
frames, according to the number of plants. The Ded must be 
made at least two feet and a half, or three-feet high of dung.; 
and as soon as it is made put on the frame ; and in five or six 
days, or at least when the burning heat is over, lay in as ranch 
tan-bark, either new or old, or any kind of dry-earth, bot tan 
is preferable, as will cover the bed all over, about five or sis 
inches thick. 

Then when the dnng has warmed the bark or earth, ana 
having planted the crowns and suckers accordingly, let the pots 
be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the glasses, observ¬ 
ing to raise them a little every day, to let out the steam and 
to admit air, and shade them from the mid-day sun; and give 
occasional moderate waterings. 

They will thus soon emit radical fibres, strike root in the 
earth, and advance in growth. 

Care of ripe Pine- Applet, and the Crown* of them, for 
Planting. 

As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, care should be had 
to gather them when in due perfection, and before too ripe ; 
generally cutting them in a morning ; each with several inches 
of the stalk, and with the crown of leaves at top, till served 
at table. 

Observe, however, when the pioe-apple is to be eaten, that 
as the crown of leaves which grows at top, and any young 
suckers at the base, being proper for propagating the plants, 
when taken from the fruit, they, if particularly wanted for 
increase, should be saved in proper care, in order for planting. 

These generally make strong and healthy plants j hut be¬ 
fore the crowns, &c. are planted, let them, as soon at taken 
from the fruit, be laid in a shady place, in the stove, or green* 
house, &c. till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted singly 
in small pots, and treated as directed above in the general 
management of the crowns and snckers. 

Shifting the Succetsion Pine-Apple Plant*. 

Now shift She pines which are to produce frnit next season 
into die pots where they are to remain. 
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Bat tjiis need not be done till the last week in the month $ 
or may with equal propriety be deferred till the beginning of 
August: however, if thought convenient, the first-mentioned 
time, let the pots, and a proper quantity of new compost, be 

E rovided, and brought to the place where the plants are : then, 
aving all things ready, let the pots with the plants be taken 
up out of the bark-bed, and let them be shifted according to 
the following method 

In the first place put some compost into each new pot, to 
the depth of two, three, or four inches. Then Jet each plant 
be taken out of its present pot, with the ball, if possible, en¬ 
tire, and place it immediately into the larger pot, and fill up 
round the ball with more of the compost, and let the top of the 
ball be also covered therewith an inch or two deep 
In this manner let the whole be shiftH, and let them be 
immediately gently watered, and then plunge tliem directly again 
into the bark-bed. 

But the bark-bed mnst be first stirred up with a fork to the 
bottom to revive the declining heat; and at the same time ob¬ 
serving, that if the bark is much wasted, or is become very 
earthy, and not likely to produce a due warmth, you should add 
about ohe-third, or at least one-fourth of new bark or tan, which 
should be previously provided in proper time accordingly; re¬ 
moving some of the most earthy parts of the old at top of the 
bed, throw in the new tan ; fork up the old and new well toge¬ 
ther ; and then let the pots be plunged to their rims, and let 
them be placed in a regular manner; that is, place the largest 
plants in the back row, and so on to the lowest in front. 

Likewise, as above, the younger succession pines may also 
be occasionally shifted into larger pots. See Avgust. 

Care of Hot-house Plants in general. 

Let the general care both of the pines and all the other tender 
exotics of .the stove or hot-house be continued, as in the two 
former months j giving a large portion of fresh air daily, and 
freqnent waterings, &c. 

Continue also to propagate, by cuttings, layers, and suckers, 
such plants as you would increase, plunging the pots thereof in 
the bark-bed. 
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Winter Spinach. 


Now prepare some good ground, where it was sot done bet 
month, to sow a full crop of winter spinach ■ and for early and 
general spring supply. 

This most be done some time in the first or second week in 
the month, not later ; though in a warm-lying rich ground, it 
would be time enough to sow in the second week ; however, 
at auy rate do not omit sowing at the above proper time, that 
the plants may attain an eligible good growth before winter; 
but if sown much sooner in rich ground, they are apt to get 
rank, and sometimes fly up to seed before that season, or early 
in spring. Choose a piece of rich mellow ground for this crop, 
that lies tolerably dry in winter, and open to the winter son ; 
let this be neatly dug, and immediately sow the seed, and trend 
it down evenly, and then rake it into the ground. 1 

Observe, it is the prickly-seeded or triangular leaved kind 
that is to be sown now, for plants of this sort will best endure 
the cold and wet in winter. 

When the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch broad, 
or but little more, they must then be thinned and cleared from 
weeds. This may be dose either by hand or small hoeing, 
observing to thin tbs plants regularly, leaving them the distance 
of three or four inches from ooe another; they will then have 
proper room to grow stocky, and to spread and gather strength, 
to be able to endure the cold. Besides, when spinach is allow¬ 
ed room to spread regularly, the plants will produce large and 
thick leaves. 

This crop will produce leaves for gathering the same year ht 
October, November, and during the winter, in open weather, 
and all the spring months till May. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed. 

Sow early and other cabbage seed, to produce plant! for the 
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service of next rammer. Also sow the large autanm kinds to 
succeed the summer crops, and for autumn and winter supply 
the following year. 

The proper early sorts to sow now, are the early dwarf, early 
and large sugar-loaf, and Yorkshire kinds, and the early Batter¬ 
sea, and Antwerp cabbage, &c. See the Catalogue. 

But this early seed must not be sown until some time be¬ 
tween the 6th and the 12th of the month ; nor must it be sown 
later, there being an advantage in sowing it just at that time ; 
for was the seed to be sown sooner, many of the plants would 
be apt to run to seed in March j and was it to be sown later 
in the mouth, the plants weald not get proper strength before 
winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an opea spot of rich 
t-ound, and mark out beds, three feet si'- inches broad, then 
sow the seed moderately thick, each sort separately, and imme¬ 
diately rake it in wit' a light and even hand. 

Sow also the’seed of the large oblong hollow, large round, 
the drum, or large flat-headed cabbage, the long-sided, and 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of tbe month, for a full 
crop of large cabbages, both to succeed the early and successi¬ 
ons! months' crops of the smaller kinds next summer, and fer 
general autumn service this time twelvemonth, and for several 
months after. 

' Bet the seed of the large late binds may be sown three or 
four days sooner than the Yorkshire and other early kinds of 
cabbages, as they are not so apt to run to seed in the spring, 
&e.—See the Kitchen. Garden Catalogue. 

Sow also red cabbage, to raise plants for cabbaging in fell 
growth next year in antomn. 

likewise, for winter or spring eoleworts, it w ; tl now be pro¬ 
per to sow some seed of the sugar-loaf and Yorkshire cabbage, 
at the time above-mentioned. See Colewortt. 

Broccoli. 

Prepare some ground in the beginning of this month to plant 
out a successions! crop of broccoli fer winter and next spring 
supply. An opea quarter, not shaded by trees, should be cho- 
am ; and spread some rotten dung over the piece, and dig It in 
regularly- a moderate spade deep; and this will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to the plants. 

These plants are now to be planted in rows two feet asun¬ 
der } and allow the same distance between plant and plant in 
the row, and give each plant a little water, repeating it two or 
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three time* in dry weather to forward their rooting, that they 
loay acquire a large growth before winter; and they will pro¬ 
duce fine large heads accordingly, some in winter, but in greater 
perfection in the spring. 

Draw the earth about the stems of the broccoli which were 
planted out last month j for this will strengthen the plants, and 
promote their growth. 


Savoys. 

Finish planting savoys the beginning and middle of this month. 
Plant them in rows two feet asunder, and set the plants at the 
same distance from one another in the row. This plantation 
will come in at a good time, will be handsomely cabbaged in 
November, December, &c. and the plants will continue in excel¬ 
lent order to supply the table till after Christmas. 

Sowing Winter and Spring Onions. 

Get ready some ground, where it was not done last month, 
to sow a good"crop ci winter and spring onions. 

This being the most eligible season to sow the general crop 
to draw in young growth for winter and spring service, and some 
for early heading summer onions, must be done in the first, but 
at farthest the second week in the month ; and for that purpose 
choose a clean dry-lying spot; and when the ground is digged, 
mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad; then 
sow the seed tolerably thick, in a regular manner; then tread 
it in, and rake the ground evenly, that the seed may be eqnal- 
ly covered, and the plants rise regularly in every part of the 
beds. 

The plants from this sowing will supply the table with young 
onions the early part of winter and all the spring, for salads and 
other uses, and continue till April or May ; and if you let some 
of them stand till June, they will bulb and grow to a tolerable 
size, but will soon after run op into stalks for seed; so that in 
their bulbing growth are principally for present use in that sea¬ 
son, as they are not proper for keeping onions. 

Sow also some Welch onions, both as substitutes in case the 
others should be destroyed by the frost, and to have a more 
certain plentiful supply; for the Welch onions will survive al¬ 
most the severest winter; notwithstanding their blades will 
sometimes die down to the ground in. November, or December 
the roots, remain sound, and new-leaves will sprout up again 
in about six weeks or two months after the others are decayed. 
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Let this sort be also sows in beds as directed above, for it 
is the best method ; then a person can stand in the alleys and 
readily weed and clean the plants without treading upon 
them. 

These Welch onions never bnlb at the roots; bnt as they 
are so very hardy as to resist the hardest frost when the 
common onions would be all killed, it is therefore adviseable 
to sow a few of them every year at this time, as they will be 
found to be very useful to draw for young ciboules in the months 
of March, April, and May, and even continue till the spring- 
sown onions come in. 

But it is adviseable also, to sow a portion of each sort abont 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, for late 
.supply in the spring, as they will not run so soon to seed in 
that season as the others. 

Sow Carrot Sfed. 

Carrot seed may now be sown in a moderate portion, to raise 
some plants to stand through the winter for spring use ; sow 
some in the first week, but let a farther supply for the main 
spring crop be sown in the second or third week in this month. 
The plants raised from these sowings will supply the table at 
an acceptable time the succeeding spring. 

Let this seed be now sown in 'beds of light mellow earth. 
Do not sow it too thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 

Sowing Radish Seed. 

Radish seed may be sown twice this month to raise a suc¬ 
cession of plants for artnmn service. Sow it in an open spot; 
and in dry weather let (he ground be sometimes watered. If 
you sow this seed in the beginning of the month, the plants 
will be ready about the beginning and middle of September; 
and that sown about the middle, or towards the latter end would 
be fit to draw towards Michaelmas, and will continue tolerably 
good all October. 

The proper sorts of the common radish to sow at this time, 
for auturnu crops, are the salmon or scarlet kind, and the 
short top radish ; but preferably most of the former at this 
Mason. 

Sow also .some of the small white Italian turnip-rooted radish, 
or likewise some of the red sort, both to come in' next month, 
when they will make a pretly variety at table, and eat very 
agreeable in salads or alone. Also in the beginning. of the 
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sooth you may sow a crop of Mack Spanish turnip-radish for 
autumn and winter. 

■ Soicing Cauliflower Seed. 

Cauliflower seed should be sown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raise some plants to stand over the winter in 
young growth, to produce the early and general crop next sum¬ 
mer. 

The proper time to sow the seed is some time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month j and it most not 
be sown sooner than that time, otherwise the plants will be apt 
to button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or early in the 
spring, in their infant state, in which the flowers never exceed 
the sire of an ordinary button, and thereby you are disappoint¬ 
ed of having an early crop in full growth at the proper season ; 
or if sown later the plants will not acquire a proper strength 
to resist the winter’s frost j therefore mark the above time : 
but the London gardeners, who raise prodigious quantities for 
public supply, generally sow their main crop on a particular 
day (the 21st of this month), having from long experience 
proved that to be the most eligible period of sowing this crop 
of canliflowers for next summer’s general supply. 

But in order to have a more certain crop and regular supply 
of cauliflowers, it will be proper to sow some seed at two 
different times this month. 

. The first and main sowing must be at the time above men¬ 
tioned ; and the general rule is to allow the distance of three 
or four days between the first and second sowing. 

The first sown plants are principally for the earliest and first 
general crop, and a quantity of which should be planted out for 
good, in the latter end of October, under bell or hand glasses. 
Some of the same plants should also, at that time, be pricked 
thick in garden-frames, to be defended occasionally from frost, 
&c. all winter with glasses, for final transplantation in the 
spring; or, in want of frames, &c. a parcel may be planted or 
pricked close under a south wall, three or four inches asunder, 
to remain and take their chance, without any other shelter dur¬ 
ing the winter, for spring transplanting, as aforesaid; ami they 
will sometimes stand it tolerably well: bat, if you choose it, 
you may also at that time plant a parcel of the first sown plants 
in a bed or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to 
be occasionally sheltered in bad weather with mats, till trsns- 
plantiug time next spring. * 

Bat the cauliflower plants raised from the second sowing 
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are also proposed to be wintered in garden frames, or under 
occasional protection of mats, or in warm borders, all princi¬ 
pally for spring transplanting into the open ground in March 
and the beginning of April, to furnish a successional general 
crop. See October and November. 

Bot let it be observed, that if you have no bell or hand¬ 
glasses, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants under 
such glasses in October, as above, but that yon either intend 
or are necessitated to winter them all in frames, or on warm 
borders, you, in that, case, neea make but one sowing, which 
should be, as before said, some time between the eighteenth 
and twenty-fourth of the month. 

But here it will be proper to set down in what manner the 
plants, both from the first and second sowing, provided you 
sow twice, should be managed until thej are fit to be trans¬ 
planted into the beds or places where they are to remain all 
winter. And, to begin with the seed :— 

The seed is to be sown as above directed, either all at once, 
or at two different times, as yon shall think necessary, accord¬ 
ing to the above intimations : observing at the proper time to 
let a small spot of clean rich ground be neatly dug, and mark 
out a bed three feet and a half broad, immediately sow the 
seed, and rake it in with particular care ; or otherwise, you 
may first rak* the surface smooth, and with the back of the 
rake shove the earth evenly off the surface of the bed, half an 
inch deep, into the opposite alley, in a ridge along the edge of 
the bed ; then sow the seed, and with the rake, teeth down¬ 
ward, in its proper position, draw the earth on the bed with a 
kind of jerk, making it spread evenly over the seed : or in ano¬ 
ther method of sowing, fhe bed, when digged, being just raked 
smooth, sow the seed, and sift over it about a quarter of an 
ineh depth of light earth. In dry weather let the beds be from 
time to time moderately watered, and lightly shaded in hot 
sunny days ; this will make the plants come up soon, they wiU 
rise equally, and all take a regular growth. 

When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather to 
water the bed moderately, at least every two days. 

Then, about the twentieth, or some time between tha twenty- 
fifth and latter end of next month, the plants should be prick¬ 
ed out from the seed-bed : at that time let another rich spot 
he dug for them in a sheltered situation ; and mark out a bed 
the same breadth as above : into this bed the plants are at 
that time to be pricked about two or three inches apart, and 
•haded from tiie sun, and occasionally watered, till rooted. 
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Bot in pricking out tkess plants from the seed-bed, especi¬ 
ally those designed for planting out finally, under hand-glasses 
m October, that if they are now rather of a tardy small growth, 
it wonld be eligible, where convenient, to prick some of them 
in a slender hot-bed, to bring them.on forwarder, of proper size 
and strength by the above-mentioned time, that they may be 
more effectually able to resist the cold in winter. 

This bed need not be made above fifteen or eighteen inches 
thick of dung ; lay the thickness of six inches of earth all over 
the surface and put in the plants as above. 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain until 
the last week in October, or the first week in November, and 
then to be transplanted into the proper places to stand the 
winter. 

The first sown plants in particular, or, if you have but one 
sowing, the largest of these are at that time to be planted out 
for good in rows, and covered with bell or square hand-glasses, 
observing to place three or four of the strongest plants under 
each glass ; the glasses to stand three feet distance from one 
another, and the row* fourdeet. asunder. 

But '.f yon desire to make th- most advantage t>f the above 
glasses, you may plant four or five plants or more, under each; 
and in the spring thin out the worst, leaving but one, or at 
most two, of the strong plants under each glass ; and those 
that are thinned out are to be planted in another spot in the 
open ground, as directed in February and March. 

The plants intended to be wintered in frames, may be plant¬ 
ed or pricked at once from the seed-bed into beds for the winter, 
to be covered with frames, &c. setting the plants three inches 
asunder, or previously pricked into nnrsery beds, the same dis¬ 
tance in which to grow in strength till the end of October, or 
first week in November, and then to be transplanted into their 
winter quarters, in four feet wide beds of light rich earth, in a 
sunny situation, setting the plants tiiree inches apart; and 
one or more frames, according to the length of the bed, placed 
thereon, to be protected occasionally with glasses, as before 
suggested, and as directed below, and in the winter months: 
or observe, that if the plants are at that time rather backward 
in their growth, it would be proper to make a slender hot-bed 
for them in the following manner: — 

A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plants may 
have the full winter sun 

Let a trench be dug about six inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber or melon frame, and the length of one, 
two, or more frames, according to the quantity of plants. 
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Then get some new hot dung, and with this let a oed 1m 
made in the above trench, making it about eighteen inches 
thick of dung, and set on the frame, and c.irth the bed the 
depth of five or six inches with rich light earth, and here the 
plants are to be set in rows from the back to the front of the 
frame, three inches distance ; and as soon as planted let them 
be moderately watered. 

Then put on the glasses ; but leave them open about a 
Hand’s breadth, that the steam which the dung will occasion 
may freely pass away ; and when the plants have taken root, 
let the lights be taken quite off every nnld dry day. 

The plants, with the assistance of the above slight hot-bed, 
will soon take root, and, if they arc small, will forward them 
greatly, so as to acquire a due degree of strength before the 
time of the severe weather begins. 

They are to remain in this bed all winter ; for the heat is 
only intended to sti,..e the plants and set them a-going at first ; 
for it will not last above a fortnight. 

Although 1 have mentioned the planting the above plants on 
a moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are tolerably for¬ 
ward in their growth, they will not need that assistance, and 
may be planted at once in a bed of natural earth, defended as 
above, with a frame and glasses, setting the plants the above- 
mentioned distance, modcrate.y watered at planting : continu¬ 
ing the glasses till the p,aiit.s strike root, then to have the f rct> 
air in mild dry days, and afterwards managed as hinted Below, 
and in the winter months as aforesaid. 

In one or other of these beds the plants are to remain all 
winter ; anu aie, during that time, to be defended in rainy and 
severe weather, by putting on the glasses ; but in mild and dry 
days no covering must be over plants ; they mu ,t have the free 
air at all such times, and aie to continue with this management 
till the latter end of February, or beginning or some time in 
March, or some occasionally till the beginning of April, if a 
cold backward spring, and according to the state of growth of 
the plants, then to be transplanted into the quarters of the 
kiteben garden. 

Or, for want of a sufficiency of frames and lights , or that 
of garden hand-glasses, the cauliflower plants are sometimes 
preserved through the winter in tolerably good condition, in a 
bed of common earth, under occasional protection of an awning 
of large garden mats, &c.: the bed being in a warm dry situ¬ 
ation, and cradled or arched over with hoop bends, or pliant 
rods, to support the said covering, drawing the mats over in 
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time of excessive rains, frosty and snowy weather : of also, in 
severe frosts, an additional covering of long straw-litter over 
the mats. 

And may also often preserve these plants over winter, by 
planting them in a border close under a warm sonth wall, 
pricking them three or four inches asunder, and planted out 
finally in the spring. 

For their further general management, see September, Octo¬ 
ber, November, December, &c. 

Asparagus, 

Let the plantations of asparagus be well cleared, and kept 
at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular that which 
was planted in beds last March or April. 

Also let the seeding asparagus, which was sown in the spring, 
be kept very clean ; and this must be done by a very careful 
hand-weeding. 

Celery, 

Transplant now a principal crop of celery into trenches for 
blanching ; let an open quarter of good ground "be chosen ; 
mark one the trenches, and prepare them in the manner direc¬ 
ted in the two last months ; and selecting some strong stocky 
plants, trim off any long straggling tops of the leaves and the 
end of the roots, and then plant one row in each trench. 

Observe to set the plants four or five inches distant in the 
row. 

Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered; 
and, if the weather should prove dry, the waterings must be 
repeated duly every other evening until the plants have taken 
root. 

Continue to earth up the former planted celery, according as 
the plants advance in height, which should now be properly 
attended to in those planted iu trenches the two last months. 

Let this be done in dry weather, and when the plants, are 
also dry : let the earth be well broken, and lay it up lightly to 
the plants ; observe to earth them up a due height on each 
side ; take particular care not to break down their leaves, and 
also not to bnry the hearts of these plants. 

Let the landing up these plant be now repeated once a week 
or fortnight, according as they shoot in height. 

* Artichoke Plants. 

Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old plantations, 
triad those planted kst March or April. 
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Many of these plants will now be in fruit: and besides the 
principal or top fruit, there will sometimes rise several small 
.ateral heads or suckers from the sides of the steins ; but in 
order to eucourage the principal heads to grow to u large size, 
most of these small side shoots may now, as intimated last 
month, be displaced. 

This practice is necessary, if you prefer one large handsome 
head to three or four small ones ; but when you practice this, 
the suckers or side heads should always be taken off before they 
exceed the size of a common large egg; and these, in some 
families, are used in culinary preparations for the table. 

These the gardeners about London call snckers ; they gather 
them as above, and tie them in bunches, and carry them to 
,*»arket, where they have a ready call for them, in that ofCo- 
'' at-Garden and Spitalfields, See. 

Though some persons, less anxious about the size of the main 
heads, permit the late als to remain to advance to full growth 
in succession. 

Remember, as said last month, to break down the stems of 
the artichokes, as soon as yon cut the fruit. 

Small Salad Seed. 

Continue to sow, in succession, several sorts of small salad 
seeds; such as mustard, cresses, radish, rape, and turnip. 

When a constant supply of these are wanted, there should 
be some seed of this kind sown once every week or fort¬ 
night. 

Let them be sown in a shady border, or where they may be 
occasionally shaded with mats, from the mid-day sun, till the 
plants come up : draw flat shallow drills, sow the seeds pretty 
thick, and cover them about a quarter of an inch ; in dry wea¬ 
ther they must be duly watered. 

Sowing Lettuce-Seed, and Order of Transplanting. 

Sow lettuce-seed, at two different times this month, for use 
both this autumn, and the following winter and spring. 

The principal sorts of sowing now are the green and white 
cos lettuce, Cilicia, imperial, brown Dutch, common white, and 
hardy green cabbage lettuce; but yon may also sow some of 
any of the other kinds. See the Catalogue. 

The first sowing is to be performed some time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raise plants for supplying the table 
in September, October, and November, &c.; the second sowing 
most be done some time between the fifteenth and twenty-first 
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of the month ; and the plants raised from this sowing are some 
to be planted out in September and October, for winter supply; 
and in others, such as Cilicia, brown Dutch, common white, 
and hardy green cabbage lettuce, some may be both transplan¬ 
ted into beds or borders, and a principal supply remain where 
sown, and thinned moderately, to cut for use, thinningly, as 
wanted in winter or spring ; and a good quantity of the cos 
and other lettuces to be planted out in September and October, 
upon warm borders, in order to stand the winter, to supply the 
table next March, April, and May. 

Let each sort of this seed be sown separatej take care to 
rake it evenly; and in dry weather it will be proper to 
water the bed or border now and then where the seed is 
sown. 

Or some of the plants raised from both the first and second 
sowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common cabbage 
lettuce, &c. may in October and November be planted in shal¬ 
low frames, to forward them for winter service, in which season 
they must be covered every night, and in all wet, or other bad 
and cold weather, with the glasses, and in hard frosts they 
mu«t also have a thick covering of dry litter (such as straw or 
fern) laid over the glasses, and about the outside of the frames. 
If thus properly managed, some will be tolerably well cabbag 
ed in small beads in December, January, and February; at 
which time they will be highly acceptable. 

But if in October or November seme stont plants of lettuce 
are transplanted from the open ground with balls of earth to 
their roots, iu a bed of rich earth under frames, ffcc. or some 
into a moderate hot-bed defended with a frame and glass as 
above, it will forward them to a handsome size in winter. 

However the principal supply of plants raised from the above 
sowings are designed chiefly to remain in the open borders, 
beds, &c. for their general uses as above.—See Septembei, 
October, and November. 

Planting Lettuces of last Month's Sowing. 

Plant out a quantity of the different sorts of lettuce, which 
were sown last month, to supply the table in autumn. See 
September and October, &c. 

Let these have an open free situation ; dig the ground, and, 
while fresh turned up, put in the plants directly, or as soon 
after as possible, in this hot season, in rows twelve inches 
asunder: give them directly a little waterand in dry weather 
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they must be watered as occasion requires, till they have taken 
root. 


Fennel, Carduus, and Angelica. 

About the middle of this month you may sow seeds of fennel, 
carduus, and angelica. 

The seeds which are sown now are to raise plants for the 
next year’s use; and by sowing them at this season they will 
come up stronger in the spring ■, though they will also grow 
very well by a spring sowing in February or March, &c. 

Care of the general Crops. 

Take care now of the general crops, to give them necessary 
■nlture of hoeing and hand-weeding, so as to eradicate weeds 
from among them in every part effectually, in proper time before 
the weeds are much advanced, and that none stand to seed. 

This should be well observed in every part of the ground j 
not only among all the crops, but also in vacant pieces of ground ; 
for weeds are not only hurtful to all crops, but exhausting to 
live soil and unsightly to appearance; and every weed that is 
suffered to stand to scatter its seeds upon the ground lays the 
foundation of hundreds for the year to come; therefore every 
opportunity should be taken to destroy them before they arrive 
to that maturity. 

This is easily done among all wide-standing crops, where 
room for the hoe ; taking advantage of dry days and with a 
rharp hoe, a person may soon run over a great deal of ground ; 
and the hoeing also, by loosening the surface, is beneficial to 
the plants, and it, both among crops and vacant parts, im¬ 
proves the fertility of the soil. 

But among all those crops that do not admit tne hoe give 
the most careful attention to exterminate weeds timely by hand- 
weeding, before they overrun the plants, and require double 
labour to clear them out effectually. 

Generally let all large seedy weeds, 'hat have been hoed or 
pulled up, be raked up and cleared away, that they may not 
root again, perfect their seeds, and scatter them ou the 
ground. ' 

Transplant and sow Endive. 

Plant another parcel of endive, principally of the green curl¬ 
ed, for the main crop 5 also some Batavia endive. Choose an 
open situation, and let it be properly dug j then draw out of 
the seed-bed some of tbe strongest plants, trim the extreme 
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end of their roots, and weak straggling tops of the leaves, and 
men plant them twelve inches each way from one another. 

Water them as soon as planted ; and in dry weather let the 
waterings be repeated once every two or three days, until the 
plants have taken root. 

The endive, which was planted out in June and July, will, ia 
this month, be full grown, and the plants should be tied up to 
promote their blanching. 

Choose a dry day to do this work; then get some fresh bass 
or slender osier twigs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of 
the largest full-hearted be tied up in a proper manner ; observ¬ 
ing to gather the leaves up regularly in the hand ; and then 
with a pieee of the bass, &c. tie them together in a neat man¬ 
ner, a little above the middle ; but do not tie them too tight. 

Sow some green curled endive the beginning of this month, 
to plant out the middle and end of September, and in October 
for a late spring crop. 

Earth up Cardoons. 

The cardoons which were planted ont in June will now be 
arrived to some considerable height; and it will be proper to 
begin to tie up some, and land up some earth round the plants, 
Sn order to blanch or whiten them, and render the stalks of the 
leaves crisp, tender, and mild tasted for use ; and, as they rise 
in height, let the earthing be accordingly repeated. 

For their further management, see September and Octo¬ 

ber. 


Bulbing Keeping Onions. 

Examine the main crops of bulbing onions, they will now in 
general be fully bulbed towards the middle of this month ; when 
their stalks and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have 
had their full growth, and must then be taken up. Let this be 
done in dry weather ; immediately spread the roots to drv, and 
manage them as directed last month. 

Garlic and Shallots. 

Garlic and Shallots must also be taken up as soon as they 
have had their proper growth. This is also known by their 
leaves, which, when the roots have done drawing nourishment, 
will begin to wither. 

Herbs to distil and dry. 

Gather herbs to distil, such as spear-mint, pepper-mint. 
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penny-royal, &e. This must be done now the beginning of the 
month, before the stalks and leaves grow too old and juiceless ; 
they being in best condition for this purpose just as they are 
coming into flower, because they are then just in their prime. 

Gather also herbs to dry, to serve the family in winter ; such 
as mint, balm, penny-royal, sweet-marjorum, and other aroma¬ 
tics, now at full growth. They should be cut in a dry day and 
spread to dry in an airy room : but lay them out of the reach 
of the snn. Whui properly dried, tie them in bunches, and 
hang them up in a dry room for use as '>ccasionally wanted- 

Sowing Coleworts. 

Where it was omitted last month, you should now sow some 
Yorkshire, or Battersea and sugar-loaf cabbage seed for cole- 
worts. 

Or likewise where any was sown last month, it is proper to 
sow some more now, both for proper succession in winter, and 
to remain in good perfection all the spring season without run¬ 
ning to seed ; as sometimes those sown sooner are, many of 
them, apt to fly up to seed in March, and April: but the plants 
from this sowing will stand, advance to proper growth, both for 
spring coleworts, and early summer cabbages. 

But this must be done in the beginning, or before the middle 
of the month, other .vise the plants will not get strength for 
general transplanting in any tolerable time before winter , and 
will serve both for the supply of the ensuing winter and spring. 
—See July. 


Trarsplanting Colewortt. 

Examine the colewort plants which were sown in July : let 
them be looked over about the middle, or towards the latter 
end of this month ; and see where the plants stand very thick, 
to let some be drawn out regularly, and plant them out finally 
into open compartments. 

Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches asunder ; and 
set the plants six or eight inches distant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the seed-beds will 
have more room to grow to a proper size for planting out in 
general next month ; and those which are now transplanted 
will come into use three or fear weeks sooner than the plants 
which are left in the seed bed until September.—See July and 
next month, 

IS H 
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, Propagate Aromatic Plants. 

Propagate, where wanted, the different sorts of aromatic 
plants ; the slips or cuttings of the branch shoots of many sorts 
may still be planted, and will grow : but where any admit of 
slipping from the bottom with roots, it will be more success¬ 
ful. 

Particularly the slips of sage, hyssop, winter-savory, and 
maijorum, will still succeed, but must be planted in the begin¬ 
ning of the month. Let the slips or cuttings be about five, six, 
or seven inches long, planted in a shady border, and in dry 
weather duly water them, and may also plant in the beginning 
of the month slips of lavender, rue, rosemary, wormwood, and 
southernwood.—See May, June, and July. 

But in procuring branch slips or cuttings of the above aro¬ 
matics, examine also below, as you will sometimes find shoots 
arising from or near the roots of the main plants, where they 
have been planted pretty low, that their branches touch the 
ground ; and if any such bottom shoots could be slipped off 
with roots, it would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 

Cuttirgs also of the young shoots, from six or eight, to ten 
inches long, may be planted in a shady border, and occasionally 
watered. 


Management oj Aromutic Plants. 

Now, in the beginning of this month, it will be proper to cut 
down the decayed flower stems of many kinds of aromatic plants, 
such as hyssop, savory, sage, lavender, and all other such like 
kinds. 

At the same time it Will be proper to shorten ail the strag¬ 
gling young shoots, » order to keep the plants within due com¬ 
pass, which will also make them produce numbers of new short 
shoots; and they will, by that means, form close snog heads 
before winter. 

Bnt this work should, if possible, be done iu a moist time j 
and with a knife let the decayed flower-stems, and the long 
weak straggling shopts or branches, be trimmed pretty close. 

The plants, after this, will soon begin to put out new shoots, 
itt a close, bushy growth; and these will get strength, and make 
the plants, appear neat all winter. 

Gathering Seeds. 

Gather seeds in due time, according bb they riphn : many 
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sorts will now attain maturity, such as cabbage, savoys, brocco¬ 
li, borecole, turnips, spinach, and various others. 

Let this be done in dry days, cutting, or pulling up the seed- 
stalks, place them in the full sun, against a hedge or wall, &c. 
that the seed may dry and harden properly ; or spread some 
upon mats or large cloths, in order to protect or remove them 
more conveniently, if possible, from rain, if t should happen, 
and iet the whole be frequently turned : then after having lain 
a week or a fortnight, or as long as necessary, let the seeds be 
threshed or rubbed out, and well cleaned. 

Then spread the seed {bin upon cloth's, in a dry place; where 
let it lie a day or two to harden it properly : it is then to be 
pat up in b»gs or boxes. 

Sowing Corn-Salad and Chervil. 

This is now a good time to sow the seeds of corn-salad, or 
otherwise lamb-lettuc , for winter and spring service; and 
also the seeds of chervil for the same occasion. 

Both these plants will come np the same autumn, and are 
very hardy, and will be fit for use all winter and the spring 
season ; when some more seed of each sort should be sown to 
succeed the autumn-sown plants; which in both sorts arc 
always to remain where sown : and if the corn-salad' is too 
thick, thin the plants a little ; but the chervil requires no 
thinning. 

The lamb-lettuce or corn-salad, being hardy to stand the 
winter, is commonly used for winter and early spring salads, 
both in composition with common lettuce, &c. and as a substi¬ 
tute for those where deficient; and the chervil, both for salads, 
and soups. See. 

Bow each sort separate: aud the seeds of bot’ 1 . sorts may 
either be sown in drills, or broad cast, and raked in. 

Ripening Melon*. 

Take particular care now of the ripening melons : if there 
should at Ibis time happen to be much rain, the roots of (lie- 
plants, and all the best fruit, must be w.e4I defended from it j 
and this is to be done by the methods proposed for their pro¬ 
tection last month. 

In hot dry weather give the advancing succession crops of 
melons occasional waterings : observe as in June and July. 

Cucumber Riant*. 

Cucumber plants also demand good attention at this time j 
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particularly the crops which were sown or plaated in the open 
ground, to produce fruit to pickle, &e. 

These plants must, in dry weather, be remarkably well sup¬ 
plied with water, at least three or four times a week. Let them 
*»t want for moisture in dry hot weather, and the plants will 
not fail to produce fruit abundantly: generally commence frnit- 
ing for gathering in the beginning, but in full bearing towards 
the middle of the month, and continue till about the same time 
in September, then mostly decline in production, both in quan¬ 
tity and quality of the fruit. 

Let the plants be also looked over ig a regular manner, two 
or three times in a week, in order to gather a sufficiency of the 
young fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpose of pick¬ 
ling ; for when once the fra it have come to the proper pickling 
size, they will soon grow too large for that use. 

Likewise let the cucumbers of the frames, and bell or hand¬ 
glass crops be also supplied plentifully with water, and they 
will continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month. 

May now sow a few long prickly encumbers in small pots, 
and protected occasionally under glasses, to plant into a hot¬ 
bed the end of this, or beginning of next month, under a frame 
and lights, to produce froit in October and November $ or for 
the same occasion may plant cuttings, or make layers of young 
shoots of some present bearing plants.—See September. 

Sowing Turnip*. 

This is still a proper time to sow turnips for a late crop. But 
let the seed, if possible, be sown in the first or second week in 
the month, and there will be no fear of success ; but I would 
pot advise to sow later than the second week, as the crop which 
is sown after that time seldom succeeds well in respect to the 
growth of the roots, which would be very late and of but small 
size. 

In sowing the seed, take opportunity, if possible, of moist 
weather, or while the ground is fresh digged, sowing moderate¬ 
ly thin, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the tui nips which were sown last month ; in 
which take advantage of dry days ■, and let it be done before 
the plants are too far advanced in their growth : generally when 
the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man’s thumb j then 
the work can be done with expedition and regularity. 

Let the plants be thinned out to the distance of about six or 
eight inches ; but for large field turnips cut them out almost 
double that distance. 
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Vine*. 


Look over vines again, both in those against walls and in vine* 
yards, and let them be once more cleared from all useless pro¬ 
ductions. All shoots whatever that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood must now be entirely displa¬ 
ced j for such are quite useless ; and if left, would darken the 
fruit very much, and greatly retard its growth and ripening ; 
therefore let ail such “Hoots be rubbed off quite close. 

Examine also, at the same time, with good attention, all the 
bearing and other proper shoots ; and where any have started 
from their places, let them be immediately fastened close to tbe 
wall, or stakes, in their proper direction, that every shoot and 
bunch of fruit may have an equal advantage of sun and air to 
forward their growth and good maturity in best perfection. 

Likewise examine the fruit; and where any hunches of grapes 
are entangled in each other, or with the shoots, let them be 
relieved, so that every bunch may hang in its proper possi- 
tion. 

You may now, if you choose it, in the beginning of this month, 
top all the shoots that have fruit on them, and ail others that 
have advanced above the top of the wall, or any way beyond 
their due bounds. 


The Vineyard. 

Give now every possible assistance to forward and improve 
the production of the vineyard, by clearing the vines from all 
useless shoots, as above, and to train the others along neatly, 
in close regular order, whereby to admit the influence of the 
full sun equally regular to the whole, which is essentially neces¬ 
sary to promote the free growth and timely ripening of the 
grapes. 

And should also diligently exterminate all weeds effectually 
between the rows ; cutting them down in their early growth ; 
and afterwards rake the ground, clearing alway all the loose 
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weeds and rubbishy litter, forming in the whole a clean smooth 
surface. 

For, in vineyards, a clean surface answers, in a great degree, 
the purpose of a wall, by returning the sun’s heat upon the 
vines and fruit, that the grapes will ripen sooner ; and acquire 
a richer flavour. 


Wall-Treat 

Wall-trees still demand attention ; particularly peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, and such like kinds. 

Let them be once more carefully looked over, and see whe¬ 
ther all the branches and shoots remain secure in their proper 
places. Where any have been displaced by winds or other 
accidents, let them be nailed up again in a secure and neat 
manner; and where any of the shoots are loose, or project 
considerably from the wall, or have extended in length, let the 
whole be nailed in close and securely. 

To have the shoots all lay close and regular to the wall is a 
very great advantage to the fruit; and besides it is beneficial 
to the trees and always looks decent and agreeable. 

Likewise observe, at the same time, where any straggling 
shoots have been lately produced, and let all such be now taken 
off, that there may be no useless wood to darken the ripening 
fruit too much from the sun. 

Clearing the border* about Fruit- Treei. 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be now kept remarkably clean ; 
let no weeds grow, nqr suffer any kind of litter to remain upon 
them. 

By keeping these borders neat, it is not only agreeable, in 
the greatest degree, to the eye, but a clean smooth surface 
throws op a reflection of the sun’s heat, in some degree, on the 
trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and im¬ 
proves the flavour of the fruit, 

Fig-Trees, 

Take care of %-trees: the figs will now be full grown, and 
will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due share of sus 
to promote their ripening, and to give them their true flavour. 

All the strong shoots must therefore be now laid in dose to 
the wall; bat take care to use the knife on these trees but very 
little at this time. Cat off no shoots bat auch as grow directly 
fore right on the front of the branches : lay in all the fair- 
growing side-shoots, and leading or terminal shoots of the gene- 
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rml branches ; for these vonng shoots that are now laid in are 
to bear the fruit to be expected next year j and, therefore, as 
these trees produce their fruit upon none but the year-old shoots, 
be careful to leave enough at this time to have a plentiful choice j 
for what is not wanted to lay in at the general season of pruning 
can at that time be easily cut away. 

But, whatever you do, be sure not to shorten any of the 
shoots, but lay in every one at full length ; for the shoots of 
these trees must never be shortened, because they are the only 
bearing wood for next year ; and as they bear principally to¬ 
wards th»:r upper ends, shortening would destroy the best 
fruitful parts thereof, and throw them into a redundancy of 
useless wood the following summer. 

Observe to lay them in regularly, not across one another, 
and then let them be well secured, for the i ind and rain has 
great power over these trees on account of their broad leaves. 


New Budded Tree s and Budding. 

Go over the stocks or trees which were budded in July, vnd 
let all the bandages be loosened. 

This should generally be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed ; other¬ 
wise, as the inoculation-bud will swell, the sap will be stopped 
lu its regular course, and the parts about the bud will be pinch¬ 
ed, and swell irregularly. 

Likewise iu trees budded last year, now advancing in their 
first shoot, examine that part of the stock below the inoculation j 
and where there are any shoots sent forth in that place, let 
them be taken off close. 

Budding may still be performed, and will be successful in 
most sorts of stone fruit, as peaches, nectarines, ap-icots, plums, 
&c ; but this must be done in the beginning, and not later than 
the middle of this month.—See the Nurtery and Fruit-Gar- 
den for July. 

Defending Wall-Fruit from Insects, Sfc. 

Continoe to defend the choice wall-fruit from insects and 
birds. 

Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the trees of 
such fruit as they would'eat This is a sure defence against 
those devourers ; therefore it will be well worth while for such 
persons as have nets to fix them up before some of the choicest 
fruit, particularly grapes, figs, and late cherries. 

- Wasps sud flies are also to be guarded against, for these in* 
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sects will devour or spoil the most delicate fruit at a surprising 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 

The only method to prevent this is to continue to place baits 
in different parts of the trees to catch them ; that is, have a 
quantity of large phials filled with sugared or honey water, or 
beer, &c. as advised last month, and hang three or four in each 
of the principal trees; this will greatly protect the fruit: for 
the sweetness of the liqnor will entice the insects to neglect the 
fruit, and they will continually hover about the mouth of the 
phials ; numbers will daily creep in to drink; and, when once 
they enter, not one in a hundred can get out again. 
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Watering and general Care of Annual Plantt. 

Take care now of the annual plants in pots ; they must in dry 
weather be well supplied with water; let them be watered at 
least three or four times a week ; but in very hot dry weather 
they will need watering every day. 

Likewise continne to support such annuals as require it with 
handsome stakes, or sticks, and let the stalks or stems of the 
plants be neatly tied to them according, as they advance in 
height. 

Where large decayed leaves appear on these plants, let them 
be immediately taken off, for nothing looks worse ; trim or re¬ 
gulate any disorderly growths ; and keep the plants always 
clear from weeds, and pull up decayed flowers. 

Watering and general Care of Perennial Plants in Pots. 

fn dry weather give water also pretty often to all the peren¬ 
nial flower-plants in pots. 

But this must be done in general; that is, those plants 
which are past flowering will want water as well as those which 
are now blowing, and such as are'still to bloom. 1 

Take care now of all such perennial plants in pots as have 
done blowing; let the flower-stalks, when the flowers decay, 
be immediately cut down ; loosen the earth in the top of tho 
pots ; take some out, replace it with the same quantity of new; 
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give » little water, and then set the pots in a shady border for 
he remainder of the summer. 

Propagate Jibrmi-rooled Perennial Plants. 

Now is the proper time to increase many of the double-flow¬ 
ered and other desirable fibrous rooted perennial plants done 
flowering, by slipping and parting the roots ; and the proper 
time to begin to dc it is about the middle or towards the latter 
end of the month. 

Many soits may now be increased by that method ; particu¬ 
larly the double rose-campion and calchfly, double scarlet lychuis, 
and double rocket: also the double ragged-robin, bachelor’s- 
button, gentianella, polyanthuses, auriculas, double daisies, large 
heart's-ease, campanula, and several other ■ uch like kinds of 
fibrous-rooted perennials. 

The method is this , where the plants have grown into large 
tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely out of the 
earth, then let it be parted, or divided into as many separate 
plants as you shall see convenient, but not into very small sets: 
but in parting them, take care to do it in such a rnunner us 
every plant or slip so separated may be properly furnished with 
roots. 

V^hen the root is thus parted into several slips or distinct 
plants, let every such slip or plant be trimmed, by cutting off 
any straggling or broken parts of the roots, pick off any dead 
or brokeu leaves, and trim the other parts as you shall see ne¬ 
cessary, and then plant them. 

Or others may be occasionally slipped as they remain in the 
ground, by detaching the outside off-sets, with roots to each as 
above. 

They, in the whole, by either of the above methods, should 
generally be planted in a shady horder, or where they can be 
occasionally shaded with mats in hot sunny days, till they have 
taken root. Let them be set about six inches apart, close the 
earth well about them, and give some water ; and let the wa¬ 
tering be occasionally repeated, till the plants are fresh-rooted, 
and during the summer. 

These will all take root in a short time, get strength, and 
make tolerable good plants by the latter end of October and 
November ; at that time, or in the spring, they may be taken 
up wiiti balls, and planted some in pots, and the rest in borders. 
They will all blow next year. In spring and summer, &c. in the 
different sorts. 
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Saxifrage. 

This is now a proper time to propagate saxifrage. 

The double white saxifrage produces its flowers in the spring 
season, in April or May, and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They are easily propagated by the small granulus off-set 
roots, which they produce plentifully ; they are generally plan¬ 
ted in pots, but may also be planted in the borders or beds, plan¬ 
ting several of its small roots in a little cluster together, that 
the flowers may come up in bunches; otherwise they will make 
but little show. 

The pyramidal saxifrage makes a most beautiful appearance 
when in bloom ; it is propagated by off-sets, which arise from 
the sides of the plants, and they may now be taken off, and 
either planted in borders or pots, and will flower next year. 

Likewise the thick-leaved purple, and some other dwarf 
kinds, &c. of saxifrage may also be propagated by off-sets or 
slips. 

Auricula Plants. 

The auricula plants in pots should, some time in this month, 
be shifted into fresh earth. 

For that purpose, provide a quantity of fresh light compost'; 
let this be sifted, or otherwise broken very small between the 
hands, and then be laid ready 

Then prick off all decayed leaves of the plants ; detach any 
considerable increased off-sets ; turn the plants out of the pots, 
trim away some of the earth from its roots, or, if old plants, 
clear away the earth entirely : cut off any decajed part at IxU- 
tom of the main root, and let the extreme fibres be trimmed ; 
this done, fill the pots nearly with new compost, immediately, 
set one plant in the middle of each, close the earth well about 
the root and bottom part, and fill np the pots properly with 
more compost. 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be moderately 
watered, and set the pots in a shady place, or shade them occa¬ 
sionally from the sun with mats, and water them in dry wea¬ 
ther till the plants have taken root. 

Plant off-sets of auriculas : if any are produced on the old 
plants, either in plants or Borders, &c. they may now be de¬ 
tached and planted.—See May. 

Seedling Auriculas, Sfc. 

The seedling auriculas and polyanthuses should now, where 
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it was omitted last month, be pricked oat from the seed* 
bed. 

Dig for them a bed or border in a somewhat sheltered, shady 
situation, rake the surface even, and then put in the plants, 
about three or four inches asunder, being careful to close the 
earth neatly about the roots, &c .; and give them a moderate 
watering. 

The waterings must, if the weather should prove dry, be 
repeated moderately every other day till the plauts have taken 
fresh root 


Sowing Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 

This is a good time to sow auricula seed; and it will also be 
proper to sow the seed of polyanthuses. 

These seeds may either be sown in a border of light earth, 
or in boxes, or large wide pots, or flat wide garden pans, &c. 
and for which purpose, either prepare a bed or border exposed 
only to the morning sun ; sow the seed and rake it in; or, first 
smooth the surface, sow the seed, cover it in with fine earth a 
quarter to half an inch deep: or fill some pots or boxes of light 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month,—let the seeds 
be sown pretty thick, and cover them in with fresh earth about 
a quarter of an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots must then be set where only the morning 
sun comes, stand there till the end of next month, and then be 
removed where they can have the full sun. 

The auricula seed will probably not grow before the spring, 
but the plants will then come up earlier and stronger than those 
sown at that season; giving occasional protectioa in winter 
from frost aud other inclement weather. 

But the polyanthuses v. iU sometimes come up the same sea¬ 
son, and will stand the winter well, and will be fit to plant out 
early next summer, when they will have time to grow strong, 
so as to be able to produce strong flowers the spring after. 

Carnation Layers. 

Carnation layers, that have )>een laved five or six weeks, will 
be well rooted, and should be cut from the old root, and plan¬ 
ted into beds or pots. 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, it 
will be adviseable to plant a parcel of the best plants in small 
pots, particularly some of the choicest kinds. 

For that purpose, let a quantity of moderately small pots 
be procured of the sizes 32’s or 49’s, and fill them with good 
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earth ; then take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cot off 
the naked bottom end close to the-root, or slit part, or gash, 
which was made in laving ; then plant one layer in each pot, 
and immediately give a little water. 

Then set all the pots in a shady situation, and give water 
as occasion requires, till the plants have all fairly taken root. 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then re¬ 
moved into a more open situation, and remain there until the 
latter end of October, when either place them in a warm situ¬ 
ation for the winter, or for the principal sorts may form a rais¬ 
ed bed of some dry light compost, in which to plunge the pots, 
prepared of any light dry earth, mixed with sand, ashes, or 
any light warm soil, formed into a bed the width and length 
of a garden-frame, or of two or more lengthways, raised a few 
inches above the common level of the ground when thus pre¬ 
pared ; then, at the above time (October), plunge the pots to 
their rims in the bed, close together, and in which to remain 
all winter to protect the roots more effectually from frost: and 
to be defended in bad weather with the glasses, &c. 

But the glasses are only to be put on in severe frosts, snow, 
and much rain j and must be taken off constantly in mild and 
dry weather. 

Note, where frames and glasses are wanting, the pots may, 
at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as above; 
then place some rods or hoop-bend arches across the bed ; and 
having some good thick mats always in readiness, let these be 
drawn over the hoops to shelter the plants in severe frosty 
weather. 

By plunging the pots into the bed of compost, it preserves 
the plants more securely from frost; for it then cannot enter 
so easily at the sides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in either of the above situations, 
and in the same pots, till the latter end of February, or the 
beginning or some time in March ; they are then to be turned 
out with the ball of earth to their roots, and planted into the 
large pots, where they are to blow.— See February and 
March. 

But the common carnation layers, that are intended to be 
planted in the borders, should be managed in this manner :— 

When the layers are all well-rooted, they are then to be 
separated from the old plants, trimmed as above directed, and 
planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be set about 
six inches distance every way from one another, and directlv 
watered, and the waterings must be occasionally repeated j 
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'nd if very hot weather, aod the bed, &c. open to the son, it 
would be of much advantage if the plants could be shaded from 
the mid-day sun till well rooted. 

The layers are to remain in this bed or border until October 
or November, to gain strength, and then some may be trans¬ 
planted into the borders, and others remain for transplanting in 
the spring. ' 

Laying Carnations. 

This is still a proper time to lay carnation and double sweet- 
williams ; but this must be done in the beginning of the 
month. 

Take off all such layers of double sweet-williams as were 
! :iid five or six weeks ago, and manage them as directed for the 
carnations. 


Plant out Pink Pivings, Sfc. 

When the pink pipings, &c. which were planted in June an d 
July, are well rooted and advanced in growth, let them in thv 
beginning and middle of this month be thinned out and plantea 
in three or four feet wide beds, in rows six inches asunder, and 
give proper waterings : the rest will be fit to plant out next 
month, and they will all acquire proper strength for flowering 
moderately the following year, but in greater perfectiou the 
second summer.—See June. 

They will obtain a good bushy growth by the end of October, 
when, or in November, or the following spring, some of the 
strongest may be transplanted with bails into the borders, &c. 

Sow Seeds of Bulbous Flowers. 

Now sow seeds of buibous flower-roots, to obtain new varie¬ 
ties : such as tulips hyacinths, narcissus, iris, crown-imperial6, 
fritillarias, and lilies, the seeds of martagons, crocuses, aod of 
any other bnlbs. 

These seeds may be sown, about the middle or towards the 
atter end of the month. 

They may be sown either in boxes, pots, or beds, &c.; but 
.he convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be removed rea¬ 
dily to different situations, as the season requires ; boxes, &c. 
or this purpose, may be of any moderate size, about twelve or 
fifteen inches, or more, in width and length, by eight or ten 
deep : or large wide garden-pots are equally eligible.- 

They must he filled within an inch and a half of the top with 
Sue light earth, making the surface smooth ; then sow the seeds 
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thereon moderately thick, and cover them with sifted earth 
about half an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a somewhat shady 
situation; and, if the weather proves dry, must be at times 
lightly watered : they are to stand there till the latter end of 
September, and then to be removed to a warm part of the garden 
in the full sun. 

But these seeds may also, if you choose it, be sown in beds 
of light earth, and will succeed equally well, with a little care 
of shading occasionally in hot sunny weather, and some shelter¬ 
ing in winter from frost. The beds must be prepared in a dry 
warm situation, and should be about three feet broad. 

The boxes, &c. or beds, must be defended in winter from 
severe frosts and great snows j and this is to be done by laying 
dry litter over and about the outsides of the boxes, or on the 
surface of the beds. 

The plants will begin to appear abont the latter end of next 
March, or in April, &c. and most then be kept clear from 
weeds, and in dry weather refreshed often with water. 

In June and July their leaves will decay, and then the sur¬ 
face of the earth most be cleared fiom weeds and litter, and 
about half an inch of fresh earth strewed over the surface of 
the pots, boxes, or beds. 

Thus let them remain till the same time the second summer, 
and then it will be proper to transplant them. 

Then at that time prepare a bed or two in a clean dry-lying 
spot, and where the earth is light, and each bed to be three feet 
broad. 

Then take up the roots out of the seed-bed, and immediately 
plant them into the beds prepared for them ; let them be placed 
in rows four inches asunder. 

The most ready method will be to draw neat drills, with a 
small hoe, making them about two inches deep, and place the 
roots in the drills an inch or two distance ; or if very small, 
may be scattered thinly along the drills, and draw the earth over 
them the depth of one or two inches. 

The next summer, at the same time, the roots are to be re¬ 
moved again, and must then be set three or fonr inches each 
way apart. 

Thus the seedlings are to be treated every summer till they 
are brought to a state of perfect dowering ; observing at each 
removal to allow more and more room. 

When they are brought to a proper size of growth for flower¬ 
ing, they are then to be managed as tire other old roots. 
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But it will be several years before some of the roots arrive 
to that state, particularly tb^ tulips, which never begin to show 
a flower till the sixth or seventh year ; but the advantage of 
raising this and other choice bulbs from seed is, that when the 
seedlings are raised to a flowering state, and begin to break 
into stripes or variegations, or discover other peculiar proper¬ 
ties, according to the different species, there will every year 
appear among them many new flowers. 

This is the advantage of raising them from seed j and like¬ 
wise among the new flowers there will sometimes be some that 
greatly excel by the lustre of colour, tinges, and regularity of 
stripes, Ac. 

However, as the raising of bulbous roots from seed is a very 
tedious process, and so long before they begin to flower, many 
persons not having patience to wait the time are deterred from 
proceeding in the business ; and is practised principally by 
those who are particula.ly curious in these kind of flowers. 

Sow Anemone Seeds, Sfc. 

Sow anemone seed, and the seed of ranunculuses, and spring 
cyclamens. 

It will be most adviseable to sow these seeds principally in 
boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, or flat garden-pans. 

The pots or boxes to be felled with rich, but very light earth : 
the seeds are to be scattered thereon pretty thick, and cover¬ 
ed lightly with sifted earth, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep. 

The boxes or potB, with these seeds and plants, are, both 
before and when they are come up, to be managed as aOova 
directed in the management of the seedling bulbs. 

Remove Bulbous Roots. 

This is still a proper time to remove or transplant, where 
required, several sorts of late flowering bulbous roots, now out 
of bloom, such as the roots of martagoes and red lilies ; the 
stalks and leaves of white lilies also now decay'; and that it 
also the most proper time to remove these bulbs. 

When the roots are taken up, the off-sets must be ail sepa¬ 
rated from them ; and, when this is done, the principal roots 
may either be planted again now in tbe proper places, or may 
be dried and cleaned, and put np till October, and that 
planted. 

But the best of the off-sets should be planted again soon, 
in nursery-beds, each sort separate, and there to remain a yeat 
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or two : and then may be planted among the other flowering 
roots. 

Though as the martagons and other lily kinds having large 
squamous or scaly bulbs, the scales thick, fleshy, and succulent, 
they do not keep well loDg out of the ground, like the solid 
and tanicated bulbs ; therefore, after being taken up, and 
the off-sets detached, it would be proper to'replant them, either 
directly, or as soon after as convenient; or where these bul¬ 
bous roots are grown into large bunches, the outward off-sets 
may occasionally be detached without removing the main 
roots. 

May also remove, where necessary, bulbs of the Persian and 
English bulbous irises, where it was omitted last month ; and 
the bulbs of narcissuses, spring crocuses, and jonquils, fritilla- 
rias, and most other bulbs whose leaves are decayed, and the 
roots have not put out new fibres, may still be removed, if re¬ 
quired, either for fresh transplanting them, where necessary, or 
to separate the increased off-sets when grown into large bun¬ 
ches. 

For, as observed in the two or three former months, it is 
necessary to take up the bert sort a of bulbous flower roots at 
least once every two or three j ears, in order to separate the 
increased parts or off-sets from the large or principal roots ; 
and it should always be done as soon as the flower and leaves 
fade, or at least in a short time after ; for at that period the 
roots are at rest, and draw no nourishment, but will bear re¬ 
moval without the least check. 

But, on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to remain 
in the ground any considerable time after the decay of the stalks 
and leaves, they will all seitd out new fibres, and even at that 
time begin to form the bud for the next year's flower ; aud if 
the roots were after that to be taken up, they might receive 
so great a check by the removal, that some sorts would not 
produce flowers the succeeding year ; or, at least, if they did, 
the flower would be very weak and of inferior appearance. 

Transplant Seedling Perennials and Biennials. 

Transplant into nursery-beds the seedlings of wall-flowe:.-. 
stocks, sweet-williams, carnations, and pinks ; also columbines 
scabiouses, and other seedling perennial and biennial planU 
as are still remaining in the seed-bed. 

These should be transplanted in moist weather; and the 
sooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, and 
get some strength before winter. Let a border be dug for them. 
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or else dig some beds three or four feet broad, and immediately 
put in the plants about six inches distance from one another, 
and let them be directly watered. 

When the plants have stood in the above beds or borders 
about two months, or till the end of October, or any time in 
November, &c. or next spring, a quantity may be then trans¬ 
planted into the flower borders, and other parts of tne pleasure 
ground, to remain to blow next year. 

Clip Hedges. 

Now clip or trim hedges. All sorts may now be clipped , 
such as holly, yew, privet, hornbean, elm, lime, and also thorn, 
md all other sorts. 

This is the only proper season to cut such hedges as are only 
clipped but once a year ; because those hedges that are trim¬ 
med now will not pus 1 ' out any more shoots to signify this sum¬ 
mer ; so that they will not want cutting again till next year. 

But such hedges as were clipped in the beginning, or middle 
of last month, or before, will want dipping again in the middle 
or latter end of this month; which should be performed accor¬ 
dingly, or next month at farthest; not permitted to remain in 
rough disorder all winter. 

Cut Box and Thrift Edgings. 

Clip box edgings, in which take oppoitunity, if possible, ot 
moist weather : keep these edgings cut pretty low, and do not 
let them grow too broad. 

Edgings of thrift should also at this time be trimmed a little, 
for they will now begin to want it; that is, where it was not 
done last month, should now cut off all the decayed flower 
stalks : and where the sides have grown uneven, let them also 
be cut to some regular order, either with a pair of garden- 
shears, or, if much overgrown, may be cut in with a sharp 
edging-iron. 

The garden-shears for clipping box-edgings, &c. should be 
in good order, very sharp at the points, that you may be aoio 
to cut the sides and top in a clean neat manner. 

But this ought to be done in moist weather, if possible, parti¬ 
cularly the cutting in the sides, &c. both of box and thrift 
edgings ; as, if too closely trimmed in a dry hot season, mty 
are apt, soon after, to assume a withered- disagreeable appea-- 
ance. 


K 
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Grau and Gravel- Walkt, (fc. 

Continue to mow grass-walks and lawns, and let this be done 
once a week or fortnight, according to the growth of the grass, 
which in pleasure gardens should always be kept down short, 
close, and even. ‘ 

Let the walks and lawns be also sometimes poled and rolled, 
which is as necessary occasionally as mowing, to keep the grass 
perfectly clean and neat; and the work of mowing can also be 
thereby effected with much greater ease and expedition ; and 
the cutting performed in a more close, clean, orderly manner, 
to form a regular even surface. 

In mowing of short garden grass, take always opportunity of 
dewy mornings, or moist weather while the grass is wet; for 
short grass cannot be mowed with any tolerable despatch and 
exactness when dry ; and always, soon after mowing, let the 
cut grass be swept up clean, and carried away. 

Gravel-walks should always be kept very clear from weeds, 
and occasionally swept 'Voin any scattering loose litter, 
and these walks should also be rolled at least once or twice a 
week. 


General Care of Flower-Borders, 4'c. 

The flower- borders, beds, and shrubbery compartments, 
fcc. of the garden, should be continued always exceeding neat. 

These borders, and other similar ornamental compartments, 
should be now and then gone over with a sharp hoe, in order 
to loosen the surface and cut up any weeds that appear. 

After this they should be raked over neatly, drawing off all 
weeds and litter, and the surface raked even and regular, which 
will thereby appear fresh and clean, of a neat agreeable order. 

Likewise look over the plants in the holders, or other parts 
of the garden ; and where there are any discover a very disor¬ 
derly growth, let them have some proper regulation in trim¬ 
ming and tying, &c ; where any branches or shoots, &c. ad¬ 
vance ip an irregular or straggling inauner, let such be cut off 
close or shortened, or others tied up as it shall seem neces¬ 
sary; and cut out all decayed flower-stalks. 

Where the shoots of rambling flowering plants interfere with 
each other, they should be shortened, so that every plant may 
stand single : they always appear to tire best advantage when 
they stand clear of one another. 

Take off all withered leaves, and let the main stems of the 
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flowers be well snpported with stakes or sticks* in an upright 
direction , and climbing sorts according to their growtn. 

Wlien any shoots hang dangling, cut them off near tne stem 
of the plant. 

Where French and African marigolds, crysanthemums, or 
other strong-branching annual flowers, produce rambling shoots 
near the ground, they should be trimmed up close to tne stem 
several inches upward from tne bottom! 

This will cause them to form handsome and regular heads, 
and will show themselves to greater advantage than if the oran- 
ches were permitted to spread near the ground. 

Gather Flower Seeds. 

Gather the seeds of snch flowers as are now ripe, in a dry 
(lav, both of all sorts of annuals and biennials, and of such 
perennials as may be required ; spread them on mats to dry in 
an airy place where tb» sun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them ont, and pot 
them in paper or canvas bags, or into boxes, till the season for 
sowing them. 

Planting Autumnal Bulbs. 

Plant autumnal flowering bulbs, if any arc now out of ground, 
such as colchicums, autumnal narcissus, Guernsey lily, and othdr 
amaryllis, autumnal crocus, &e planting them in beds or borders 
of light earth, and some Guernsey lily, &c. also in pots; they 
will all blow or flower the same autumn; some the latter end 
of this month, and the others in the next month, and October. 


THE NURSERY. 


Hoeing and Cleaning the Nursery Rom. 


Takb advantage of dry days to boe and destroy the weeds bo 
tween the rows of young trees and shrubs of all kinds. Lc. 
this always be done in due time, before the weeds grow to any 
considerable size. 
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For when weeds are permitted to stand too long, it will re¬ 
tire doable labour to cut them down; and large weeds, when 
(hey are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, or well shaken 
jbout, many of them take root, and grow up again. 

Weed and water Seedlingt. 

Seedliug trees and shrubs of all sorts should also now be 
kept perfectly free from weeds ; for these, if permitted to grow 
in seed-beds, would do mnch damage. 

In very dry and hot weather, it will still be proper to water 
the beds and pots of small, young, tender seedling trees, and 
it will at this time be a great advantage to the plants. 

Likewise often water all plants in pots. 

Prune and regulate disorderly Growths in Trees and Shrubs 

Now is a good time to trim evergreens, and such other shrubs 
as want it in the nursery. In doing this, observe to take out 
vigorous shoots, or shorten them so as to form a more regular 
head ; and cut away an v low straggling under-growths. 

Where forest trees or any others have made any vigorous 
shoots f-fim their stems, or very rambling growths in the head, 
it will be proper to cut such shoots off close. 

Transplanting young Seedling Trees. 

In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a little 
moist and cloudy, you may transplant seedlings, pines, and firs, 
from the boxes and beds where they were sown. 

It is now to be observed, as hinted last month, that it is 
not meant to make a general transplanting; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the seed-bed, it will be 
proper to transplant some, that they may not stand to spoil 
one another. Observing the same method as mentioned last 
month. 


Preparing Ground for general Transplanting. 

The ground whore a new plantation of young trees or shrubs 
s to be made in autumn, should now be kept clear ftom large 
weeds : and if there be any now of large growth advancing to 
seed, hoe them up, and rake them off the ground, and carry 
them away. 

Towards the end of this month it will be time to begin to 
trench such vacant pieces of ground as are to be planted in au¬ 
tumn with any kinds of trees or shrubs: and in order that the 
ground may be better improved by the rains, sun, and dew, it 
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will, in digging, be most proper to lay it up in rough ridges, 
till the time for planting in October and November, &«. and 
then can be expeditiously levelled down. 

Budding. 

Now go over the stocks that have been budded three 'weeks 
or a month, and let the bass be untied, that the parts about 
the bud may not be pinched. 

Budding may also still be performed; but it must be done 
in the beginning or middle of the month at farthest, otherwise 
it will not prove successful. 

Cherry and Plum Stones. 

Preserve cherry and plum stones, 8tc. for sowing, to raise, 
stocks for budding and grafting. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Shijting into larger pots, fyc. 


Towards the middle or latter end of this month, let all such 
green-house trees and shrubs, &c. as are in want of larger pots, 
or a refreshment of new earth, be shifted, this being a good 
time for doing that work. . 

For that purpose provide a quantity of fresh earth, and some 
proper sized pots or tubs ; these being ready, let such plants 
be taken up out of their pots with the balls whole, then trim 
off very dry, matted, and mouldy fibres of the roots, which 
spread about the side and bottom of the ball, and trim away 
part of the outward loose old earth. 

Then having put in a little fresh earth in the new pots, set 
one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new compost, 
and give it a moderate watering ; so proceed with others, and 
remove the pots or tubs where the plants can he shaded some¬ 
what from the sun, and sheltered from violent winds. 

This is also now a very proper time to shift all kinds of suc¬ 
culent plants that want larger pots j such as eupborbiums, se- 
dums, aloes, and the various other similar sorts. Observing 
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generally on this occasion to allot most of the succulent tribe a 
light dry soil; a sandy earth, or any similar light compost is 
eligible, in which to plant them, on account of their fleshy suc¬ 
culent nature, and great humidity of most of these kinds of 
plants. 

Take them out of the pots and trim off some of the outwiu-d 
old earth with care from the ball, and trim the straggling fibres 
of the root; set the plants immediately into the new pots. Ml 
it up equally round with new light dry compost, and directly 
give each a, little water. 

Then set the pots in a shady place, and the plants will soon 
take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed in a gar¬ 
den frame, and the glasses drawn on at times to protect the 
plants from heavy rains, if such should happen before they take 
root. 

If these plants are shifted at the beginning or middle of this 
month, they will have fixed themselves again tolerably well in 
fresh rooting in two or three weeks. 

Propagate Aloe*, Sfc. 

The first or second week of this month is a proper time to 
slip or detach suckers ’or bottom off-sets of aloes, and other 
succulents from the old plants, to propagate them. 

The slips or off-sets are to be planted singly, in small pots ; 
the pots must be filled with some very light dry compost. 
These being ready, plant one in each pot, and close the 
earth firmly about the root of the plants, and water them m >de- 
rately. 

When all are planted, set the pots where they can be defended 
from the mid-day sun, and in dry weather let them have now 
and then a moderate refreshment of water; thus the plants 
will be rooted in a short time. 

Watering. 

Do not forget in dry weather to give water to all the pots 
and tabs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other green-house 
plants ) and let this be always given in due time, before the 
earth in the pots or tubs becomes very dry. 

But take particular care of the fruiting oraBge aud lemon 
traes, and do not let them want for moisture, otherwise the 
young fruit lately set will drop off, or become of stunted 
growth. 
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Fresh Earthing. 

To orange and lemon-trees, &c. it would be n great advan¬ 
tage to add a little fresh earth to the top of the tubs or pots, 
provided it was not done in any of the former months during 
the summer. 

In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots should 
oe loosened almost to the surface of the roots, and the loosened 
earth to be taken out; then let the pots or tubs be directly 
filled up again with fresh rich earth. 

When this is done, let every tub or pot have a moderate 
ratering ; and this settles the new earth close to the toots. 

This should be done in the begihning of the month ; and it 
is of such service to these plants, that if neglected before, the 
doing of it should not be omitted now. 

The above dressing would also be of much service to any 
other green-house plants at this season, where not done any 
time within the last two or three months. 

Inoculate Orange Trees, fyc. 

Inoculate orange, lemon, and citron trees, for this is the only 
proper season to perform that operation on these trees ; but it 
must be done in the first, or at farthest in the second week in 
the month. The proper stocks to bud these upon are such ar 
are raised from the kernels of the same suit of fruit. See tiie 
Green-House for March, April, June, and July. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Giving Air and Water. 


Continue to admit a large portion of fresh air into the hot¬ 
house daily ; for the benefit of the plants in general in this 
department; observing the rules as in June and July, Kc. 

Likewise, let all the plants have water pretty freely two or 
three times a week, or as often as it may appear necessary, to 
keep the earth in the pots always in a moderate degree of moist¬ 
ness.—See Jvb 
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Shifting Pine-Apple Plants. 

Ttie succession fruiting pine-apple plants, which are to bear 
the fruit to be expected next year, should now, where it was 
not done last month, be shifted into the large pots, where they 
are finally to remain to fruit. 

The pots for this purpose should be those called twenty-fours 
or sixteen*; but if large plants, have principally the latter 
.•' Zed pots. 

Let this shifting be done, if possible, in the first or second 
week in the month, that they may have time to make new 
roots, and establish themselves in a free growth by October, 
ready for being placed in a new bark-bed in the fruiting-house, 
where they are to remain to fruit. 

In shifting these plants observe to let a proper Quantity ot 
fresli earth be brought and laid ready ; or any light, mellow, 
rich garden mould will do ; but if a prepared compost of rich 
kitchen-garden earth, fresh light loam, and a portion of tho¬ 
roughly rotten dung, ail worked up together in a ridge, ex-, 
posed in the full sun and air some months before, it will be the 
most, drible soil for these phots. 

The earth being ready, then bring the new pots for the re¬ 
ception of the plants, and, as you proceed in planting, put as 
much of the new earth into each pot as will cover the bottom 
two, three, or four inches deep, according to the size of the 
pots and plants j and then having taken the plants in their 
present pots out of their bark-bed, with care turn out each plant 
with its ball entire j und placing it in the new pot, fill up the 
vacancy with fresh earth, and immediately give a moderate 
watering. 

When ail is planted, let the bark-bed be stirred up with a 
fork at the bottom: at the same time let a good quantity, of 
new tan be thrown in, and fork up both well together.— See 
July. 

This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged again 
to their rims, and refresh them now and then with water. 

Likewise after shifting, it would be beneficial to give a slight 
shade of mats over the glasses in hot sunny days, from about 
ten to two or three o’clock. 

i 

General Care of Pine-apple Plants. 

The principal care of the pine-apple plants now in ge^Val 
is to allot them a large admission of fresh air every warm day. 
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and to supply them properly with frequent necessary moderate 
waterings. 

But observe, particularly, in the plants now in full fruit ripen¬ 
ing, to apply the. occasional watering^ the most moderately, 
that too much moisture may not affect the flavour ot the fruit. 

According as the fruit attains foil maturity, should generally 
give proper attention to gather it while in good perfection, be¬ 
fore too ripe, and the high flavour much evaporated. 

Propagating Pines. 

• As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, should, accordingly 
rs they are cut or gathered for the table, give the old plants 
the necessary care, to assist their production of .a supply of 
bottom suckers for an increase of new plants j in which let 
them be managed as directed last month : arl the suckers are 
also to be treated according to the method there mentioned. • 

Likewise take care o e the crowns on the tops of the pine¬ 
apples ; these also serve for propagation : when the fruit has 
been served at table, the crown should be taken off with a gentle 
twist, and this, where convenient or is required, may be retur¬ 
ned in order to be planted. 

The management of the crowns now is also the same as in 
the last month. 


SEPTEMBER. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 


Mushrooms. 

* 

This is now a principal season to begin .to provide mushroom 
spawn, and to prepare proper supplies of hot dang for making 
mushroom beds, in which to plant the said spawn for the pro¬ 
duction of mushrooms. 

These beds should be made of the best warm horse stable- 
dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, is the 
3 t. 
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proper tTine to provide. a necessary quantity, ready for that 
purpose; taking the long moist litter and short dung together, 
and the whole well intermixed. * • 

Bnt Ijefore yon work the dong up in a bed, it should be toss¬ 
ed up ratxedly together in a heap, that the whole may ferment 
equaWyyabd to remain tiU the first great heat is over; this is 
generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks time/apCording 
to the quantity j it will then be in right order, and you may 
proceed to make the bed. 

But before you make the bed, it is proper to provide a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of good mushroom spawn j this is a material 
article : and a proper quantity must be procured to plant into 
the bed to produce the mushrooms, for this spawn contains the 
plant in embryo. 

This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber or melon, 
or other'decayed dung hot-beds ; it is also often to be met with 
id horse-dunghills, which have lain several months ; spawn is 
also to be found in pasture fields and meadows, and should he 
searched for in those places where you see mushrooms rise na¬ 
turally ; but I generally prefer the spawn found in dung, either 
iu old Lot-beds or in old dung-hills, or dhngy composts, &C. as 
greatly superior to the field tpnwn, both for the greater cer¬ 
tainty of being the true salutiferous sort, and for the genera, 
superiority of its production in good fleshy mushrooms. 

I have often' found excellent spawn in soirre-old dunghills ant, 
compost heats ; such as we commonly see piled up in large 
heaps in the lanes, or on commons near farm fields ; and you 
will generally find it most of all in those dung-heaps which con¬ 
sist chiefly of horse stable dong, observing to search in such as 
appear to have laiu for several months; and may also often find 
most excellent strong spawn in horse-mill tracts, where horses 
»re employed constantly under shelter in turning mills, &c or in 
Stable-yards, where horse-dung has lain some considerable time 
in the dry ; also in covered horse-rides, in livery-stable yards, 
inns, &c. where horses are exercised; the places being thickly 
littered with short stable dung, fine cakes of spawn are often 
found towards the sides. 

^ .Spawn is commonly found In searching as above, in lnmp3 
if dry rotten or half-totted dung; is a white fibrons substance, 
Tunning and spreading itself in the said lumps of dry rotten 
duOg ; appearing of a white stringy or filamento*e nature, and, i 
01 the true sorts, has exactly the smell of a mushroom. 

, Let these lumps be taken up carefully, dung and spawn to-' 
feihcr, observing to preserve the pieces as entire as possible. 
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laying them at the same time in a- wheel-barrow or basket, with 
the same care: when you have gathered enough for yonr purpose* 
let the lumps be laid in a dry place, and covered with ,some dry 
litterj orgarden mats, tUI the bed »ready. , <, 

Bat if >the pieces of. spawn are wet, or very damp, yon may 
lay them thinly together in a dry shady place,; where they may 
&ry leisurely 5 then cover them as above. 

' f have been obliged often to buy my spawn of the market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, bat particularly 
those called the -Neat-honse gardeners, near Chelsea; also about 
Lambeth and places adjacent; where many of the gardeners’ 
labourers go about at the proper season and collect-great qoan*- 
tSties for sale, it may, if cioseiv packed- up in' hampers, he 
safely conveyed to a great distance. 1 have more than onet 
sent it above a hundred and' fifty miles. i 

It m sold’fret* about two or three to six or eight shillings per 
bushed; thoughaometiu.es, when plentifully procured, is sold 
for quarter the last mentioned price. 

When yon have obtained the spawn, you may then begin'to 
make the bed as socm as the dung is in a right condition for 
that purpose. 

Choose a dry-lying place, either ,in the melon ground,'wherein 
to make the bed, or on any other dry sheltered situation -, and 
the bed should'be made generally wholly upon the surface of 
the ground j or'Occasionally in a shallow trench only six inches 
deep , 1 and to the width and length of the intended lied ; and 
the excavated earth of the trenfh if a rich, light, mellow soil, 
will serve to earth, the bed. 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the bed, 
which must be at least three und a half to four feet wide, and 
as long as you shall think convenient, from fiftee:. or twenty 
to fifty feet, or more, according to the quantity you intend to 
raise, and is to be made ridgeways, like the roof of a noose, 
about three and a half to four feet high. 

Bring in the dang, and lay the bottom of the bed to the full 
extent-; and as youad vance in height, draw both sides in gra¬ 
dually from the bottom, till yotl bring, exit were; to nothing’at 
the top. 

"As yon proceed in making the bed, observe to shake and mix 
the dong wellHogetber, but do not Head it, but beat it down 
firmly.With Hg^fork, and permit the whole' to settle gradually 
of itself. v - 

Thus let the bed be carried cn, till yon have raised it to the 
height of at least three feet and a half, or four feet high. 
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finishing the whole in the form of the ridge of a house, a* 
•fores aid. 

Haring made the bed, yon most let it remain for at least a 
Jjrtnight or three weeks, or a month, according to its substance 
md extent, before yon put in the spawn, or at least till the 
heat is become quite moderate : for the bed will be rery warm 
n a day or two after it is made, and will continue in a great 
heat for many days; and if the spawn was to be pot in while 
the heat is strong, it would be entirely destroyed; therefore 
have two or three long sticks thrust down into the dong, to 
pull up occasionally to try the heat; which be sure let be quite 
mild, reduced to a very low warmth, before you venture the 
spawn in: for this is very delicate, impatient both of too muoh 
beat, severe cold, and copious moisture. 

Remember, after the bed is made, that if there should happen 
to fall 'much rain before it is ready for the spawn, to cuver the 
whole a good thickness at the top with long dry litter, or gar* 
den mats, for much wet would spoil the bed. 

When the bed is in <i due condition, let the spawn be brought 
out in a dry day, dividing the large lumps into smaller, and 
plant it in rows lengthways of the bed, observing to begin the 
first row within about fire or six inches of the bottom. 

Plant the pieces of spawn in the dung, observing to put 
them just within the surface of the bed, and let them be put in 
about five or six inches asunder; when yon have finished one 
row, begin another six or eight inches from the first, and so 
proceed till yon have planted the whole. 

When this is done, let the surface of the bed be mgde quite 
smooth, by beating the dang gently with the back of your 
spade. 

Then let every part of the bed, from the bottom upward, 
be covered with some rich dry earth about an inch and a half 
thick; }et this also be made quite smooth by using the spade 
as above. 

Or sometimes the spawning is performed by placing the 
spawn upon the surface of the dung, making first a layer of 
earth along the bottom three or four inches width and two 
thick : so placing the first row of spawn upon the dung close 
alqng the upper edge of the layer of earth, then earth over the 
spawn the above thickness, continuing the layer of earth six 
Inches up the side of the bed, place more spasp, as before j 
and so proceed with the rest, finishing as Above. 

Likewise the spawning is sometimes effected by first earth¬ 
ing the bed all over an iaph and half, or two inches thick, then 
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inserting the spawn into tbe earth dose down to the dung, and 
then add a little more earth over the whole, not more than 
an inch thick, smoothing the surface evenly. 

Then, in either of the above methods, let the whole be cover¬ 
ed with some clean dry straw, or dry long stable litter, a foot 
thick at least, to keep out the wet and cold ; observing, howe¬ 
ver, if you have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous 
heat again soon after being spawned and closely earthed oVer, 
which coniines the heat ami hot steam, yon may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickness at first, or not at all for a 
few days or a week or fortnight, if a very snbstantial bed. and 
the weather is dry; bat if rain falls, defend it above with the 
straw, or dry long horse stable litter; for if the bed is now 
suffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is lost, so de¬ 
licate is the spawn—and requires therefore .ue greatest precau¬ 
tions in the first setting off, being careful, however, agreeable to 
the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over in dne time with 
dry litter, the full thickness above-mentioned; which must be 
continued constantly over the bed in all weathers, night and 
day, and thus the bed, with proper care, will begin to produce 
mushrooms in five or six weeks. 

During the present season, and all winter, the bed must be 
kept constantly covered, night and day, as above, to defend it 
securely from wet and cold : and in time of heavy rains, severe 
frost, or snowy weather, the depth of covering should be aug¬ 
mented with more dry straw, and over this spread some large 
garden mats or canvas-cloth, which should remain constancy 
all winter. 

And when heavy incessant rains fall, or great falls of thaw¬ 
ing snow, examine the covering; if tbe wet has penetrated 
quite through, remove the wet straw ; • and apply some clean 
and dry next tbe surface of the bed. 

Or, after the bed has been spawned and covered some con¬ 
siderable time, and the mushrooms do not seem to come freely, 
or that the warmth of the bed appears spent, may remove the 
covering, except a little next the bed, and apply upon this a 
quantity of warm dry horse-stable litter, near a foot thick, and 
other dry litter over that; and this will promote a fresh mode¬ 
rate heat ia the bed, and prove very beneficial. 

<Bpt these beds, in the summer season, may sometimes have 
tbe covering of litter taken off for a short time, when a very 
moderate warm shower, and in very hot wdather may now and 
then have little sprinklings of water. 

These beds generally begin to produce plenty of good mosh 
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rooms in five or six week* after being spawned j and will Con* 
trmua sometimes bearing for several months. 

The spawn, when it begins to ran, spreads itself very fait 
every way, and the plants will rise thickly, in a SOCceSswnal 
order, aUover the bed. s 

Bat sometimes a moshroom bed, will not ffegin to yield any 
plants, till two, three,or torn ,months after it ismade;' Nt h-ben 
that happens, it may lie assisted by applying a good thickness 
of long wans stable litter, as above intimated, to revive the 
declining warmth, and set the spawn in motion. ' 

When the bed is in fall prod action, it shoald be examined 
two or three, rimes tu week to gather the produce 1 ; turning off 
the straw covering very carefully; and generally gather facet 
of the mushrooms while of moderate size, or-nOt exceeding t 
middling large growth, or before they become large flaps, es¬ 
pecially for most principal caKnary purposes j though, bn aofae 
occasions, are required is large daps, and in others in - swell 
button growth, tbs size of-ordinary round bnttont, larger or 
smaller as they may occur— detachingtfcetn clean to the bottom 
bya gentle twist;. notcat them to leave the Stamp, it being- 
apt to become magotty, infectious to die Accessions] plants; 
and as soon os gathered return the covering. 

. I hare sometimes planted mushroom spawn on the late en¬ 
cumber ridges, made in March,- April, and May, and, In attoufh 
or two after,, introduced the pieces of spawn 'along the top edges 
of the bed into the earth, and covered the places outwardly With 
a little short-dry litter : and thus the spawn has succeeded and 
produced a great number of mushrooms in" August, September, 
and October. - <> * 


Planting and Sowing Lettuces, 

The different sorts of lettuces which were sown in August, 
for autumn, winter, and spring use, should be planted oot at 
different rimes of this month into the beds and borders where 
they art to remain. ' ■* ' *■ 

Let some good rich light ground be digged for each or these 
crops ) observing, the crop for the same adtnfao and -beginning 
of winter service should be planted oat the beginning andmftjdfe 
of tins month, in any-bed or border, in roWB ten -Or' twelve 
INNs asunder j but, those of fhe late August sowpg*, intend- 
ed to stand the wint|r, for spring'supply, ate to Mb $ifated out 
towards the latter end of this faontlt, in three feetvrtd^beds, 
or in borders, in rows six imfars distance, and give a moderirto 
watering at soon as planted. * ** *■' • ' -a 
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Ako about the last week m the month, dig a warm south 
oorder under a wall,' &c. for a principal supply of these plants 
*0 stand over the winter, rake the surface even and smooth ; 
then let some of the best plants be taken up from (he seed¬ 
bed, pick off broken and decayed leaves, ana trim the ends of 
their roots'a little, and pnt the plants in rows, six inches asun- 
derbyfour inches in the rows. 

If the plants survive the winter, part may be thinned Out 
regularly in (he spring, and planted in a more open exposure ; 
the rest may remain in the border to cabbage early. 

But observe, if no lettuce seed was sown in the third or 
fourth week in August, to raise plants for the borders, asgsbovc, 
yon must not, in that case, omit to sow some for that purpose, 
some time in the first week of this month, which indeed will 
be soon enough, in warm rich grounds. 

Sow Lettuce to nlant in Frames for Spring Use. 

About the beginning or towards the middle, or not later than 
some time between the 10th and 15th of this month, y<w should 
sow some lettuce of different sorts to plant in frames, &e. in 
October to stand the winter for use next spring, and early in 
the summer. 

These may be protected in frosty or very wet weather, by 
covering them with glasses and other covering, when neces¬ 
sary ; and if those which are planted in the open borders should 
be cut off, these will be ready to supply their place. 

■ The best lettuces for this purpose are principally the greenr 
and white cos j and may also sow some white, and hardy green 
cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia; bat sow most of 
the cos kinds to plant in frames, &c- (See October) ; and the 
seed should be sown in a bed or border of rich earth, in a warm 
aiUttion. 

Planting Lettuces in Frames for Winter Use. 

■ To obtain lettuces in some tolerable perfection for the table 
in (Be winter months, youthould, about the latter end of this 
month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, in a part of 

Nh« garden where the ground is driest, and lies well to the 
south sun. 

■ Make the beds the length and width of one or more shallow 
cucumber or melon frames. 

Then let some, good plants of the brown Dutch, best stocky 
oos, and common cabbage lettuce, be taken up from some trans¬ 
planted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, and plant- 
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ed therein, about six or'eigbt indies asunder each way, and 
watered. 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month, &c. 

i may pot the frames over the beds, and cover them with 
he lights occasionally, and other covering in cold nights, and 
when the weather is severe. 

These, by the above management, will be moderately well- 
cabbaged, fit for the table, in November and December, &c. j 
and by planting more in October, and beginning of November, 
yon will have these sorts of lettuces, if a moderate winter, 
tolerably well cabbaged, in small heads, in January and Febru¬ 
ary, and in preferable perfection in March. 

But if, in November and December, some large plants are 
planted as above, in a moderate hot>bed, under a frame and 
glasses, they will more effectually-attain a larger growth, and 
cabbage in better perfection. 

Cauliflowers. 

The cauliflower plants which were sown in August will re¬ 
quire to be planted out in a nursery-bed about the middle • or 
20th of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well-sheltered part of 
the garden, where it lies well to the snn. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, or the width of a garden- 
frame, in the same manner, and observe the same rules as men¬ 
tioned the last month, in the article of Cauliflowert. 

Mind to draw out some of the best plants from the seed-bed, 
rejecting such whose stems are crooked and black ; and clear 
the plants from decayed and damaged leaves. 

Plant them in rows about three or fonr inches asunder, and 
allow near the same distance between plant and plant in the row, 
observing not to plant them so deep as to bury their hearts, lor 
that would destroy them. 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a little 
water to settle the earth to their roots j observing not to apply 
the water too hastily, so as to break their leaves, or wash the 
earth into their hearts. 

Then, if die plants are small, or backward in growth, yonmaf 
place a frame on the bed, and also put on the lights ; but the 
glasses are now to be continued only for a few days, tili jtke 
plants have taken root ; observing till that period to *h a~ ~ 
from the sun; but when they have got root, the glagjKpfiTts 
bo taken entirely off, and are to be used only occalwSffy fora 
month to comej but if there should happen cqkNifjbts or heavy 
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rains, it will at such time bo proper to pat on the lights, to de¬ 
fend the plapts therefrom j far too mnen moisture woeld prose 
very prejudicial to these young plants, and would occasion their 
shanks to become black and rot. 

When the; have been in this bed a month or five weeks, the; 
may either occasionally be transplanted into other beds, protec¬ 
ted with frames, &c. as above, to remain all winter ; or if pot 
very luxuriant in growth, may be continued in the same beds, 
only sophs'may be planted oat finally under hand-glasses next 
month. See the work of October and November. 

Michaelmas Cauliflowers. ■ ' 

Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in July for 
the Michaelmas crop will begin to show their heads about the 
end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let these be enconraged as mnch as possible, early in*the 
month, by hoeinjrbetwcon, and drawing some earth np round 
the stem of each plant, and kejpthestxlear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month proves* very warm and dry, it 
would be of advantage to form the earth like a basin round 
each plant, and pour water therein ; this will encourage them 
torow freely, and produce large heads in October and Novem¬ 
ber : for if they* are stinted now in their free growth for want 
ofmoistnre, their heads will be small at the proper season. 

Planting Broccoli, Cabbage, and Savoy*. 

Transplant your last crop of broccoli the first or second week 
of tins month, into the place where they are to remain to pro¬ 
dace their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground for these plants in a warm situ¬ 
ation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half a-ander, and 
observe tbe same distance between the rows, which will be 
sufficient room for this late plantation. 

Likewise, at the above time, plant ont some of the stoutest 
cabbage plants of the sngar-loaf and York kinds, &c. of the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn sowing, for small heading colewort cab¬ 
bages next month, and the two following; also some late savoys 
for small-hearted plants towards spring. 

Hoe the ground and destroy tbe weeds between the broccoli, 
cabbages, and savoys, which were planted out (he former mouths, 
and let some earth'be drawn up round their stems. 

Young Cabbage Plants. 

The young cabbage plants which wer6 sown the first or se¬ 
tt M 
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cond week in August for an early and principal crop next sum¬ 
mer and antnmn should be pricked into nnrsery beds. Some of 
the forwardest about fhe beginning, and the rest in the middle 
or latter end of this month. 

Choose a piece of good ground for them in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion ; dig it neat and evenly; and lay it out in beds three feet 
and a half, or four feet wide. 

Thin out the plants regularly from tne seed-bed; observing 
to take the strongest first: the smallest may be left in ihe seed¬ 
bed a fortnight longer, to increase in strength. 

Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four inches 
asunder in the row, and four to five or six inches between the 
rows, according as the plants, in their respective kinds, are of 
smaller or larger growth j closing the ground well about their 
stems, and leave the surface smooth. 

when you have finished planting, give them some water; 
and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for the first 
week or ten days, by Mich time the plants will have taken 
good root. 


Cokwot is. 

The first or second week in this month you should plant out 
some of the forwardest of the cabbage cole wort plants, which 
were sown in the latter end of July and in Augnst, into the 
places where they are to remain both for the autumn and winter 
and early spring service : and in tile middle or latter end of the 
month plant out the test for a general spring crop.—See July 
and August, 

Let these be planted in a free situation of new digged ground, 
in rows six or eight inches distant in the row : the rows should 
be ten or twelve inches asunder. They will be fit for use, some 
of them in October and November of the first plantation ; the 
others will succeed them in regular order, both for winter and 
spring service.—See the work of July and August. 

Plant Celery. 

Plant out more celery the beginning of this month into t/en- 
ches for a'snccessional winter crop, and about the middle and 
latter end of the month plant out a quantity for a late winter 
crop, and for spring supplies. 

Prepare some trenches for these jSlants where the ground is 
light and driest. Let the trenches be marked out ten or twelve 
inches, or about a spade wide, and to be digged out five or six 
iuchea deep, and aHow a space of thirty incites, or three feet. 
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between the trenches, which will be sufficient for this late crop: 
dig out each trench lengthways, a spade wide and a moderate 
depth, as above, laying the earth evenly in the spaces between, 
which assists in landing up the plants when of proper growth. 
—See July and August. 

Then procuring a quantity of the best celery plants for plan¬ 
ting, trim the roots and long tops of the leaves, and plant one 
row in each trench. Let the plants be set about four or five 
inches asunder in the row, and water them directly. 

Earth up Celery. 

Earth up the crops of celery which are planted in trenches, 
according as they advance in growth, that they may be blan¬ 
ched of a proper length. . 

The first crops will now be considerably advanced, and should • 
oc earthed up bighe. - accordingly. The other crops in propor¬ 
tion to their growth. 

Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in due 
time, as you see they require it, according to their advanced 
growth : using, for this purpose, the earth between the rows, 
break it properly, and lay it to the plants with care, so as not 
to break the stalks or bury the hearts. 

Tie up Endive to blanch. 

Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch the plants white, 
tender, and mild-tasted; observing generally to perform it in 
dry weather, and principally to the larggpt fullsized plants, of 
good stocky growth and full in the heart ; and in doing this 
work, gather up the leaves evenly in your band, and tie them 
together with a string of bass, or small osier twig, a little above 
the middle of each plant. 

Plant Endive. 

Plant out endive the beginning of this month for a general 
winter crop ; let these be planted in a dry spot in a warm situ¬ 
ation, allowing them a foot distance each way. 

And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you should plant out some endive on a warm border, or some 
other dry sheltered compartment, to remain till December, and 
after Christmas before you begin to blanch it. 

This, if it survives the frost, will be acceptable for salads, 
and ether uses, in January, February, and March. 
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Landing up Cardoon*. 

The cardoom will be advanced to some considerable heigh, 
by tbe begianiag or middle of this month ; yoa moat then begin 
again to prepare to blanch them higher accordingly. 

Tbe first.step towards this work now is, to tie their leaves 
close and regular together, to admit of landing up earth around 
each plant; for as the plants will be now arrived to a large 
tall growth, and their leaves will spread mncli, so that toe earth¬ 
ing cannot be completely done till they are tied np, this yon 
mast do either with strong bass bandages, small bay-bands, or 
thin pliable ropes of straw, or long litter, &c.; observing to 
gather the leaves up regularly together, beginning near the 
bottom, and tie each plant closely together as high as you shall 
think proper to earth them, which should be advanced two feet 
high, or more, by degrees. 

Then let the earth be very well broken, and lay it up about 
them as high as they are tied ; remembering that every plant 
botearthed singly, laying tbe earth up quite round the plant; 
and at the same time observing to pat it gently with the back 
of the '-pade, both to fix it iu its due place and position, and 
that wet may readily run off. 

Those earthed np now will be fit for use in October, Novem¬ 
ber, and December, and the two succeeding months, but in se¬ 
vere frost should be covered with dry litter; which, as the 
plants are of considerable height, should be applied accordingly; 
or in some fully-branched plants, may, at the approach of se¬ 
vere frost, loosen the mirth below on one side, and torn them 
down towards tbe ground, as tbe covering can then be more 
readily applied. 

Spinach. 

■The spinach which was sown in August should now be clear¬ 
ed, and thinned otat to proper distances. 

This work may either be performed by hand or hoe; it is 
not material which, provided tbe weeds are destroyed, and toe 
plant*-left regular. 

In dry weather, small hoeing them is the most expeditious 
method j but if the weather is moist, it will be best to perform 
that work by hand. 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the distance of three 
or four inches; observing to leave the strongest; or the plants 
may 6e left closer, and thinned ont by degrees for. use ; and 
let the whole be perfectly well cleared fiom needs. 
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Where spinach was not sown last month, it may still be done ; 
and, in a rich warm y>il, will sncoeed tolerably well; bnt meet 
be done in the banning of the month. 

Or alao where a proper foil crop was sown last month, a 
smaller portion may be sown the beginning of this, to tncceed 
the other in the spring; and will stand longer before it rtms 
to seed at that season. 

Young Winter Oniont. 

The yonng winter onions which were sown the end of July* 
or the beginning, or towards the middle of August, will now 
want weeding; let this be done in dne time, before the weeds 
get the start of the plants ; for, in that case, they wonld do 
the crop much injury, and also render it very troublesome to 
separate the weeds from them ; and should therefore now be 
properly attended to with particular diligence. 

This work most be c tirely done by hand, and with great 
care ; otherwise many of these young plants will be drawn out 
with the weeds ; for the onions are not now to be thinned. 

Where the sowing of onions was omitted last month, you 
may still sow some seed r th. rc will be a chance of their suc¬ 
ceeding, particularly Welch onions ; but it must be done in the 
<irst week in the month : or may also sow a few of both sorts 
to succeed those of the August sowing in the spring and 
beginning of summer; as they will stand longer before they 
rnn for seed. 


Turnips. 

Hoe the jureips which were sown the last month; let tins 
be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be sharp, and of a 
middle size. 

Cut the weeds op clean, and let the plants be hoed ont re¬ 
gular, six or eight inches distant. See August. 

Small Salading. 

Let the different kinds of small saiading be sown once a 
week or fortnight, as you may see it necessary, where a regular 
succession is required : the sorts are cresses, mustard, radish, 
and rape. 

These seeds may now be sown in any free situation, where 
the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to sow these 
seeds on a wanner border, under a south wall, or other fence 
of the same aspect. 
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Toward* the end of this month, if the weather should prove 
very wet and cold, yon shonld begin to sow some smail salad 
herbs on warm borders, or otherwise in frames, and cover 
them with the light! occasionally ; or you may sow them under 
hand or bell-glasses, for these plants will make but poor pro¬ 
gress if they are not protected in cold weather, especially in 
,cold nights. 

These plants generally rise best when they are sown in drills; 
but the drills must be shallow, or may be sown broad cast: 
sowing each sort separate, and very thick, and the seed cover¬ 
ed not more than a quarter of an inch with light earth. See 
the spring months, 

Chervil and Corn Salad. 

Sow chervil and corn salad the beginning of this month, if 
not done in August, for winter and early spring use, the former 
for soups, and both of them also for salads. See Avgutt. 

Gather ripe Seeds. 

Gather seeds in dry weather of such plants as now ripen, 
such ns lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c. which you 
most well attend to in these kinds particularly, according as 
they acquire maturity, and before attacked by the autumnal rains 
or mildew. 

As cauliflower seed ripens late, when most other seeds of 
that nature are gathered, it is apt to be attacked more greedily 
by the green-birds and chaffinches, &c. should at that time, the 
beginning, or towards the middle of this month, be well watch¬ 
ed, to chace away the above kind of birds, which otherwise would 
devour most of the best seed. 

According as the seed ripens, as it seldom attains that per¬ 
fection all together, cut off the seed branches, and place them 
in the fall snn, to harden the seed in a proper degree; then 
should be threshed or beat out of the husks, cleaned and bagged 
up, and deposited in a dry apartment. 
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Peachet. 


Go over yoor peaches, nectarines, and other wall-trees, and 
see that all the branches keep firm in their proper places ; if 
any be loose, or project from the wall, let them be fastened-up 
in their due position. 

This prevents their being broken by winds : and when the 
whole lies close and regular to the wall, then all the fruit can 
equally enjoy the benefit of the sun to riper it ; and it also 
appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 

Where any of the rij -ning frnit are too much covered with 
the leaves, let some be displaced; for although a moderately 
slight shade or coverture of the leaves is requisite and bene¬ 
ficial to the growth of all fruit, yet, in its more advanced state 
particularly, too foil a shade is of disadvantage, in some degree, 
so far, that the fruit would not attain either its peculiar colour 
or flavonr, in full perfection. , 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practised where they 
are uncomnSonly thick, and darken the fruit much ; and in that 
case they are only to be thinned regularly, still preserving a 
slight covering qt leaves over the fruit. 

Vines. 

Look o y er your vines again, to see that the grapes enjoy the 
necessary advantage of sun and air, to promote their ripen¬ 
ing. 

Where the bunches of grapes are too mueh shaded, let some 
of the leaves be taken off; ana where any of the bnnehes are 
too close confined between the branches, or entangled with 
each other, let them be loosened, so that each may hang fair 
in their proper position, as observed in August. 

If the viqps have produced any late shoots in the last month, 
let them be taken off wherever they appear ; for they are use¬ 
less, and if left on, they would cause confusion and irregularity, 
and also darken the frnit, and retard its maturity. 

For as grapes will now be ripening, they should have all 
possible benefit of the sun to forward them, and give a rich 
flavonr. 
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Protect ripe gfapes from the bird*, wasps, &c. by bagping 
the best bunches ip crape, gauze, or paper bags, as explained 
oelonr. * 

Protect Wall-Fruit from Watpt, Fliet, and Bird*. 

Continue to hang up phials of sugared or honey water, beer, 
or Other strong-scented liquor, &c. to ealch the wasps and flies 
whhih still detrimentally infest the choice wall-fruit, as peaches, 
nectarine!, pears, plums,- &c. and Will also do tetich mischief 
to the grapesj as will also the birds: therefore, beitdfes the 
bottles of sweetened liquor, let also tome small bags, made of 
thin crape or gauze, be pyt over some of the finest and ripest 
benches of grape*. These bags should be made just so large 
as to contain- one bench of frnit; this will effectually keep off 
the insects, and also the birds ; which would devour these fruit 
at a vast rate. 

But the birds,you may keep from the frnit by fixing nets be¬ 
fore the trees, or banging up scare-crows of feathers, or in ex- 
tensive.walling, discharging a gun or piMol occasionally : but 
the most certain method to presen e some of your finest bnnehes 
of grapes fsora all devours s, it to bag them as above direc¬ 
ted 

Or, for want of crape bags, &c. may use those of white paper; 
but these do not succeed so well, for the sun is then too much 
excluded from the fruit; and in wet weather the paper being 
wetted, it adheres to the bunches, and damages the berries: 
whereas the sun and air hate free access through the maps, 
and when wet they will very soon become dry again 5 anil if 
wet weather continues, no inconvenience attends them by means 
of the bags. * * 

Hang up phials of sweetened liquor-water also upon the 
choice kinds of fig-trees,—for wasps and other insects generally 
•warm about these trees, to feed on the ripening fruit. 

i on should a uo watch birds very well, or they will peck and 
spoil many of the best figs. 

Gather Applet and Peart, 

New begin to gather autumn apples and pears for keeping, 
according as they arrive to mature growth ; many of the autumn 
«rts will be riady to take down for that purpose towards the 
middle or latfer end of the month ; but for present service, 
several sort* wilt be of eligible growth to pick here and'tbere 
off the trees any time this month, occasionally as wanted. 

However, most of these autumn kinds which now attain 
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mature growth serve .both tar present supply end for keeping a 
moderate time ■, but not all winter, like the winter ap pl es 
and pears, as some will probably not keep above a month or 
sis weeks, others a month or two longer; in nil of which there 
are many very good fruit 1 * ’ 

This work of gathering the above kinds should generally be 
done in a perfectly dry day j and be save to let the fruit be also 
quite dry before yon begin to pall them « afid all the fruit which 
are for keeping should hang then foil time on the trees, bnt 
especially the late aetnmnal peer* •inti apples, not tiH dead ripe, 
bnt of full growth.—See Octobn, 

About the latter end of this month many of the winter fruits 
will be fit to gather j. if the weather is fine, let them hang 
ou the trees till Octa&r. 

Whoa the apples and pears nave hung tt ir foil time on the 
trees, they will easily quit the wood on being handled) and 
when }¥v begin to djt off apace, that is a certain sign of their 
maturity, and that they may be gathered.— See October. 

Prepare for Planting. 

Bogin towards the end of the month to prepare the ground 
where new plantations of ft uit trees are to be made. 

If On entire new border is intended for wall-trees, foe. it is 
tt importance to add a good supply of thoroughly rotten dang, 
add the ground to be worked to the depth of at least eighteen 
inches or two feet: and if it is light dty soil, it woold be,an 
advantage to add also some fresh loam or other good substantial 
fresh mellow earth, from a pastured common, or held, foe. fiat 
particularly to the places where .the trees are to stand.—Sen 
nest month. 

As several sorts of fittit-trees will now appear to have declin¬ 
ed ait growth, by the leaves beginning to discover some signs 
of decay towards the latter end of the month, they may be re¬ 
moved forplanling; sack as soine forward kinds of peaches, 
apricots, cherries, &c. and being thus early planted m autumn? 
ibey will very qnickly take root the dame season, to their par¬ 
ticular advantage against winter and next spring; give a, good 
watering at plant! eg, foe, 

Strawperiie*. 

Now is a proper .time to plant stewbesrie* j ind, if amis* 
Weather, it may be done at any time in the month : but, if the 
weather b« very dry and hot, it will be proper either to-wstar 

3 M 
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The strong young runner planta of to tam«]fBMi taken from 
bedjtot hear fell, are the proper seta for planting; such as 
advised next month and in Jnne : and if ftnjr were then (June) 
planted pat in nursery beds, as toredirected^they will bepow 
ia fii» order for this plantation ; or yonng oflf-sets, produced at 
the aide* of toqjd plants, are also eligible. , 

TkeplaaU are to be allowed good groend; andgenerartly 
fo* the principal supply, allot a situation in the full sun, for the 
advantage of ripening the fruit in the best perfection ; let the 
ground be well dunged and neatly digged, and lay it ont into 
Beds four feet broad, allowing alleys between the beds from 
eighteen to tjypntv inches to two feet wuk, for the convenience 
ofoccasionally to weed and water the plants, and gather 

ants be in rows lengthways the teds; to 
rows to be twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches asunder, and the 
planta to be* set at the same distance from one another in the 
row, 

Or they may be planted in borders along the back 

ofospftlitr trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. or some may be 
planted fty way of an edging to borders, or where convenient; 
the wood strawberries wiB sacceed both ip shady situations, 
ntif busbes, trees, &c. and in a free exposure: but the other 
sbftaahonM generally be allowed an open sunny exposure. 

It would be most adviseable to perform thii work of planing 
id alt the softs, principally in moist weather, if possiblees¬ 
pecially if dprie early in this month; put not so material .if 
.late. * - 5 

The principal sorts of strawberries for. general planting, are 
—the scarlet strawberry, the hautboy, tl* large Chi|i4traw- 
berry,''to white and’red wood strawberry,, foe pine-apple 
sttav> : sfrr, and the Apine oy post prolific strawberry,. which is 
rtanirkibte for Us fruitfulness; for foe plants continue to pro- 
Afcfrjhit’'frwrjtiue tb’petifoer, or ftoyemher; anfolf, ton 
toUered wifo \ (fofodiein frame and gfosipa,, fill .sometimps, if 
op^n mild weather, continue in a small pfod't^loB till near 
Christmas: but generally allot most pf the acarfet and hautboy 
kind* for the principal supply,; and, of which, more abundantly 
of the scarlet for (he main pnattation. 

' Tb< °ld strawberry beds wfffnow openly require be kept 
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dtu from large over-grown weeds; or, towards «i» httter 
end of tbe month, may begin to prepare for their winter dress¬ 
ing,-*-8er October. 


fHE PLEASURE OR FLOWEit GARDEN. 


Planting Hyacinth*, and Tulip Root*, fyc 


! n the third or fourth week In this month it will be timd to 
begin to, prepare for Ranting the choice hyacinth and jiUp 
roots for an early spring bloom. 

Let the beds, &c. for these bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two spades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the surface 
even : and let the beds be three feet and a half, or fonr feet 
wide/laid'dbmewbat moderately rounding, and rake the so race 
smooth. 

Then, either the latter end of this month, or in October at 
November, plant the bnlbs in rows, lengthways the bed, si* jto 
nine inches asunder, and tbe same distance in tbe row ; hot not 
nearer tfi*n sixinches, and about three inches deep. 

As to the method of planting in beds, may either draw drills 
with a lioe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards in a row «long 
each drill, and coyer the min with fhe earth j or may he plant* 
ed in holes made either with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or 
tbe large bnlbs occasionally holed in with a garden trowel: or, 
instedff of either ofTbe above methods,, may with a spade or 
rake; trim the earth evenly off tbe surface of the bed, into the 
alley, the depth retfhired to plant the roots, which then place 
at a proper distance upon the sorface of the bed, pressing them 
gontly,-with the hand, 'A little into the earth; then with (he 
spade cast the earth out Of the alley evenly over the roods, the 
depth as aboVef '+ > 

May also pla’wt soofe Id the flower borders, and in pots, 
boxes, fee. likewise 'hyacinths in bulb clashes of water.—See 
October. * ’* *'* ^ } 

Ant other bulbous fi&ts may likewise be planted towards 
the middle and end of this month. 
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Now aI»o, about the middle, or towards the latter eld tK this 
month, begin to prepare the beds for the best ranunculuses and 
anemone roots •, and may then either be planted at that season, 
er any time after, till the end of October n* November, in open, 
mild, dry weather: either in separata ben, alone, or some in 
assemblage, in the borders, &c. 

Let these roots be planted each sort separate, in rows length¬ 
ways the beds, not less than six inches asander, by four, to 
fire or six inches distant ip the row, and* about two inches 
deep. r 

The abore distance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranonculoSes and anemone roots : but when planted 
cfopef, .the {dents shoot up in a crowded manner, draw each 
o$mr os weak and the dowers merer gr<?w so large, nor show 
themselves to such advantage, as when they s<nud more 
distant 


Soto Anetxone and Hantuneithu Seed. 

TV beginning of this month is still a proper tsnMpte saw the 
seeds of anemones and rannncnloses, where it was nvt done in 
August 

, For that purpose, being furnished with one or more largish 
wide pots, or flat earthen garden pans or boxes: &c. fill them 
with rich light earth, making ths anrfsce even j then scatter 
the seeds thereon moderately thick* each sort separate, and 

S rer them with light fine earth, not mere than a quarter of an 
» dee». 

The plants Will come op in aboat six weeks or two months, 
when thee must have a warm sunny aifuatita, and should be 
protected ip winter, occasionally, from eMupive rains,Mbew, 
and hand frost j bat they sometimes, when pawn thn* lata, do 
apt qamt MP *iU the spring. 

About tap Michaelmas twelvemonth, they sheold he trans¬ 
planted into a bed of common eaitb, and ia the spring 1 following 
they will flower, whets, perhaps, they will aflbrd several 
new flowers that are double, and of fine coleorsg „ 

As for the single flowered kindt> the h|pt «f them may be 
deposited jp^efcuiters about the eummonbordeesy foe. 

a 

Camgtion leye**. 

Taka care now of the carnation layer* j wham thmeareaay 
atfll remaining on add plants, and properly rooted, let them be 
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transplanted row as soon u convenient, some time before the 
latter end of the month, that they-may have time to take good 
root*befor« winter. 

The choicest kinds of these layers you may plant in small 
pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. The 
layers of the common sorts'yod may plant into nursery beds in 
a warn situation, and some of the strongest layers may be plan¬ 
ted out at once into the borders, or where you intend them to 
flower. •• 

Asycaraation layers as were planted off as above, last month, 
or .curly in this, stibuld, if a warm dry season, hare occasional 
waterings.—See Junes JWy, &c. 


Auricula PlanU in»PoU. , v 

Auricula plants in pots demand attention st this time •, and 
particularly those that were shifted last month, to give oeca- 
sieaai waterings; but, if they were not then shifted, it may 
not be effected. - 

These plants should, if the weather proves at this time very 
dry, .be now and then moderately watered ; but, if there should 
fall, wrh frm.vy.ratn abqat the end of the mouth, it- will be of 
advantage tocrefend thm capital sorts Occasionally Tot- inces¬ 

sant and excessive wet at that time might prove rather injurious 
in tome degree to these plants, on account of their natural 
succulency. 

To protect the choicest kinds of these plants in bad weather 
the moot effectually during the wiater, let the pots, aboOf thc 
latter end of this month, Or in October, be^plaeed dose toge¬ 
ther in a bed, open to the full sun ; thep to form a low awning 
acroio with hoop-bends, or rods, ke. and wheit autumnal and 
winter rainsj or stews; &c. - are excessive, let some large tfiick 
urntroorcacvassyWe drawn over to defend the plants ; or the 
pot* way beset.dose-together da a garden-frame, and tbd glasses 
put an as occasiofi requires, which wilt be more efffcctoaV; but 
Uftheun b* fatly exposed tu att moderate dry weather. 
oH RW W T C t ra it may be" proper to observe, that as the shove 
zooms «f -oOcaiienaiahelter may mot always be conveniently 
attainable, ihpse plants are hardy enough to stand the winter 
wilhoutah* Wmis^ftee f only it is-of good effect in preserving 
them more effoetuadly in proper utrssgth And good state of 
growth, that they may flower in best perfection. 

- But where thefts Ure'tiO^atich' eoh'f Cnience as above, it will 
ie»at»VitroC 'be proper,- at the end of tbe month, to place , the 
pots in a warm border^ and in hoary autumnal and winter rains 
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and snow way (urn them down on one aide, with, the, plants 
toward* the ann, to prevent them receiving too’, much inois- 
tore, ■ * •' ■ ■ -,i* •*"*- ^ 

Aoriculasff-seta may still be detached and planted, , 

Auricula Seed. ; 

Thescedof auricula may still bo aougr^lMm'not do*#-in 
Augsst. 

These seeds should at this time be sown in large wide potty 
or in hoses filled, with -earth. Let the earth be light and,vfch, 
and broken very fine, and the seed Bhould'be sown tolerably 
thick, and covered a quarter of an inch; or thereabouts, with 
earth. 

The pots or boxes should be placed out of the mid-day son, 
till towards the end of this month, and then set in,* warm situ¬ 
ation. 

The noricula plants raised from this sowing will dower the 
next sprihg twelvemonth 


Transplant Perennial Plants , 

Dig and prepare borders, towards thaiattsrendof %e month, 
for planting various perennial 'and biennial flowers ; and in. 
which way then transplant some of the strongest and best plants, 
which were raised id the spring and beginning of summer, or 
before, according to the different sorts. 

They may be transplanted any time after tho middle of the 
month : such as carnations, pinks, Snd sweet*williams; also, 
the seeding wall-tipwers, stock gillyflowers* aod columbines, 
with many other sorts, both seedling plants, and such as wore 
raised from slips, off-sets, layers.'pipings, &c. ’ .... 

In selecting the above; or any of the varipukdifferent sorts of, 
perennials, &c. for the decoration of your-borifert or other flnjWCT 
C ° j .g enera dy ehoorc a proper variety, more or lets ; 

M R? fornisbed therewith in.yonr ojvn garden, may obtain 
them h required at most ot the nurseries j-^hbseryingin either 
of which, to prefer thos.e Of fulleust good growth according to 
theii- hinds: and as many sorts, both Of seedling plants, and 

Otbets raised from la vers. niniiwn slina nUae fat ___ 


feel any check by removal $ or let others be removed with as 
full roots as powible, plantli^ &e whole, te the allotted piaoes, 

T *{' icd a H five directly a awW«te w<tt«rtib is 

settle the earth closely about the roets. . ^ 
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They will soon take root the same season, and will all flower 
nett year in good perfection. 

Stowing Seed* of bulbous Flower Roots 

The seeds of tulips may still be aownj and also the seeds of 
hyacinths and crown impetus, with the seeds of fritilars, and 
of moat other boli^gt 

These seeds msyfce so»n in beds'or boxes: they will sue- 
eeed in eitherj let the earth be rich and light, and broken very 
foe, sad lay the surface perfect!v smooth. 

Then sow the seed separately on the surface, and tolerably 
thick, and cover them with light sifted earth, near half an iaco 
deep.—See August. 

Clip end plant Bom Edging*. 

Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two former 
months, but let this bp done as soon in the month as possible, 
that the box may have time to recover a little before winter. 

Now is tbe time to begin to plant box where new edgings 
are intended ; but, if very dry hot weather, this should not be 
done in any considerable extent till towards tbe middle of the 
mouth: St however, if hot moderately warm weather, or some* 
what moist season, it may be planted at any time now whan 
required, or opportunity serves, as there is no time in the year 
in which box wIR take root sooner j jjving a good watering as 
soon as planted —See October, &c. 

Likewise where there are edgings of box that have been 
suffered to rua up too high and broad, in a rude growth, they 
mfcy now be taken up and replanted in regular order; observ¬ 
ing, when taken op for that purpose, to let a quantity of tbe 
best plants of short busny growth be planted or slipped, with 
rbott to each slip; the root and top properly trimmed, and 
iAOffidiately planted again in a dose, low, neat edging —See 
^hctbber , fl t fn i 

This is aWa g£gd time to repair any former planted box 
eflMogs where wkKfag j therefore, where there are any gaps 
ordmrclfendea, let them now be mended: the box will be .root¬ 
ed % a teonth- after tflaritlng, and the edgings will then appear 
nfot aft wirier.' ^ " 

Tflr'tbe mrihoffwfolaUting these edgings in either of tbe 
tferirg ea*ei—*»!e October. 

Trim and plant .Thrift Edging*, 

•Xnd'omtirkn tfoi*«dgiag»r»liVre grow* disorderly or spring 
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out considerably in an irregular manner; and in which case 
cut in the two sides evenly, and cot off any remaining decay¬ 
ed flowers, and let any irregularity at top be, reduced to proper 
order. 

Likewise may now plant edgings of thrift; eiiher planted close 
in the method of planting box', or by dibble, so as; to' form a 
regular edging, or planted only about two itfelies asunder ; wej" 
watered. 


Clip Hedge s. 

Finish clipping all such hedges as still remain nntrimmed ; 
and let this be done in the beginning of the month, before the 
shoots get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have the 
shears in perfect good order, that yon may be able to .ipake 
both neat and expeditious work. Let the sides of the fall-grown 
hedges be always clipped in nearly to thelormer year's cut, and 
as straight as possible : for it looks ill to see the sides of gar¬ 
den hedges ranch wavered Sy irregular clipping ; and generally 
observe to clip a hedge in such a manner, as it may run some¬ 
what narrowing upwards, that the top may be gradually a little 
narrower than the bottom, and keep a good eye in cutting the 
top regularly even. 

Observe, in clipping young hedges under training, to have 
particular care not to cuf them too close down above, but run 
thetop off regularly, so as the stronger and more moderate 
shooting plants may advance as equally as possible ; ami cut 
the sides with similar care. 

• Grass and Gravel Walks, and Lawns. 

Mow grass-walks and lawns, and let this be always done in 
proper time, never permitting,the grass to grow rank, for that 
not only appears disorderly on principal garden-lawns, &c.; 
but when grown very rough, it cannot be cut with proper re¬ 
gularity, to form a close even surface j and generally observing, 
at this time, to mow as close and even as possible; whereby 
to have a close, firtn, regular bottom, against winter, that it may 
remain agreeably neat all that season. 

Likewise let the rough edges of all gras*4awns. See. adjoin¬ 
ing gravel-walks, and principal borders, and other similar 
compartments, be also cut close and neat, with a pair of garden 
or sheep shears, or knife, Ac. cutting ra the loose grass' close 
to the firm edge, which gives an additional iieatness u She gene¬ 
ral appearance. 
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R<ill gravel-walks, at lea»t once or twice every week,, tor they 
will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, u itlmut they 
are well rolled ; and let these walks be always kept very neat, 
not suffering weeds or any litter to appear on them ; and should 
be occasionally swept clean from all loose litter, leaves, Sic. 
before they are rolled. 

Regulating the Flower Borders, Shrubberies, 6fv. 

Continue keeping the general flower borders, and other similar 
districts, always very clean, and in the most neat order,—hoeing 
and clearing away all weeds, decayed flower-stalks, dead leaves, 
and other rubbishy litter ; and occasionally rake the surfaoe 
clean and smooth. 

Ob this occasion, should now regularly go r outid the hordei s 
am shrubbery compartments about once a week, and cut down 
the ilecajed flower stem* of such plants as are past flowering; 
for it looks ill to see dead stems standing up among the grow¬ 
ing plants, or such 11s are still flowering in their proper sea¬ 
son. 

And should also now look over the plants in general, both of 
the herbaceous and shrubby tribe, to regulate any disorderly 
growth, such as where any very strong rambling, or long run¬ 
away shoots occur, or any of a disorderly straggling nature ; 
and either cut them out, or prune them to some regularity, 
according to their order of growth, clearing out. also all decayed 
parts, and large glaringly-withered leaves, &c. that the whole 
may thus be continued in some tolerably regular order, of a 
clean, neat, lively appearance. 

Continue also to tie up to stakes such plants as need support 
or have been ovciturned by winds, or borne down by heavy 
rains, Skc.: training them in an upright orderly manner, secure 
in their places, and in proper regularity. 

About the middle or latter end of this month, begin digging 
vacant beds and borders, &c. or such where the plants have 
mostly declined flowering, both to ! prepare them for the recep¬ 
tion of any plants or roots intended ; also to’ kill weetjs most 
effectually, and to give a clean neat appearance. 

Propagate fibrous-rooted Perennial Plants. 

This » the time to slip and plant out many kinds of fiDrout- 
looted perennial plants, to increase them ; such as rose-campi¬ 
on, scarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas, &c. 

Where these plants are growh) into large fufts, it will be pro¬ 
per either to take the roots entirely up and part them, or slip 

d o 
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the outward off-sets as the plants remain in the ground j and 
plant tsfflne of the best slips again in the borders, or place* 
where they are to flower; the smaller slips may be planted 
together in a bed, to remain to get strength. 

Likewise, for increase, may now slip or part the roots of dai¬ 
sies, polyanthuses, and mwieulas, gentianella, London-.pride, 
Christmas-rose, white saxifrage, thick-leaved purple saxifrage, 
double camomile, and thrift, hcart’s-ease, &c. dividing or slip¬ 
ping them as above : and the largest off-sets may plant finally 
in the borders, pots, &c. and the smaller ones in nursery beds; 
or, of the above, the double white saxifrage is very commonly 
planted in pots, both on account of its small granulous roots 
being more readily preserved together, ami for moving in the 
said pots, when in bloom, to adorn fore-courts, &t\ ; and is 
occasionally planted in little clusters in some principal bor¬ 
ders. 

The double rocket, likewise, where it was not taken up and 
parted last month for increase, may now be done; the doable 
bachelor's buttons, with the double feverfew, inav also now be 
managed in the same manner. 

The leonurous, double-ragged robin, golden-rod, perennial 
sun-flowers, and all other perennial fibr ous-rooted flower-plants, 
that have doue flowering, may likewise now be propagated by 
parting their roots ; this being a good season to remove most 
•sorts. 

Now is also a good time to transplant the various knobbed 
and fleshy rooted plants ; and also to propagate them by slip¬ 
ping or parting their roots; such as peonies, fiilipenduia, cy¬ 
clamen, winter aconite, dens-canis ; and the different sorts of 
flag-irises, monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other such like plants, 
may now be taken up and parted where necessary, and trans¬ 
planted iDto places where wanting. \ 

Transplanting Flowering Shrubs. 

Towards the latter end this month it will be time to begin 
to transplant many sorts of hardy shrnbs and trees where want¬ 
ing. ' 

But more particularly the evergreen kinds ; as for the deci- 
duous sorts, that is, those that shed their leaves in winter, it 
will be adviseable to defer any principal removal of them till 
about the middle of next month, when they will have finished 
• their year’s growth, determinable by their leaves decaying; 

and from that time to the middle or end of Marc bey on may, in 
' open weather, transplant all kinds. • • 
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But, howeTer, when then is any planting particularly wanted 
to be done, you may venture to remove most sorts of shrubs 
any time after tbe twentieth of this month, giving a good water¬ 
ing as soon as planted ; and there will be no hazard of their 
succeeding. 

Let ail such shrubs or trees as are transplanted at the above 
time have a good watering, not only at planting, but if very dry 
weather, and exposed to the full sun, repeat it once or twice ; 
they will not want any more, and thev will soon strike root the 
same season 


T7 T E NURSERY. 


Bkgin now, where not done in August, to prepare, dig, und 
trench the ground where you intend to plant out a nursery of 
young stocks for fruit treees ; and also where you intend to plant 
nursery rows of young forest trees ; and any kinds of haedy 
shrubs, the next month, or November, &c. 

By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this time, 
it will not only forward the business greatly, but also prepare 
tte ground the better to receive the advantage of rains, to mel¬ 
low and moisten it, which will be a great advantage to the plants 
in expediting their early rooting more effectually the same 
season. 

Trantplant Evergreens. 

Towards the end of this month you may begin to remove or 
transplant, in the nursery order, &c. where necessary, many 
kinds of evergreen shrubs and (pees, as those transplanted at 
this time will freely take root. 

Particularly tbe common and Portugal laurels, laurostinus, 
phillyreas, pyracantba, and arbntus, and many other kinds. 

Observing as soon as planted, if dry light ground, it wonld 
be of advantage to water them freely, to settle the earth close 
to their roots. 

Transplanting Deciduous Shrubs and Trees. 

In the last-week of this month you tnaf alto begin to prepare 
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for nursery transplanting, many kind* of deciduous throbs and 
trees; being men sashed their leaves in winter. 

Particularly such hardy trees and throbs, whose leaves at that 
tine began to deoay, discovering that the plants have finished 
their summer^ growth, and may be safely removed, especially 
if the weather he somewhat moist, lint is removing any kina 
of shrubs or trees at this early season of autumn planting, if 
the ground and the weather prove very dry, it would be bene- 
ftmaLas soon as transplanted, to give them a good watering) 
though if very dry weather, it will be better to defer all planting 
till next month or November, 

There is, however, great advantage in making early planta¬ 
tion os*!; month, or November; that is, in transplanting soon 
after the leaf decays ) the plants having lime to prepare for 
taking fresh root before the frost sets in hard to prevent it; 
besides, such trees and shrubs as are transplanted early in the 
autumn planting season will be so'well established by next sum¬ 
mer, that the drought at that time cannot hurt them. 

At this time, however, ,t is not advised to perform any gene¬ 
ral nursery transplanting of deciduous trees and shrubs, bnt 
only such whose leaves are decayed, or in a decaying state, 
notifying the declined growth of the trees, &c. for that year ) 
and that it is required to have any such of particular sorts 
transplanted as soon as possible, in the latter end of the month, 
not sooner. 

.Likewise some sorts of young fruit trees, whose leaves are 
now decayed, may also be transplanted in the latter end of this 
month if necessary, to forward part of the business at the ear¬ 
liest period of autumn planting; but perform no general plan¬ 
ting till the next month, or November. 

Stocks to graft or bud on. 

Prepare ground for transplanting a nursery of fruit-tree 
stocks, for grafting and budding; either those raised from seed 
in the spring, or from cuttings, layers, or suckers. 

If in the last-week in this month the leave? of any are de¬ 
cayed, may begin to plant some into the quarters, or where in¬ 
tended, especially if moist or showery weather; otherwise not 
to perform any general transplantation til] the following mouth?; 
they must be planted in rows two feet and a hall asunder, and 
the plants to be set fifteen or eighteen inches distant in the 
rows. > . ■ ■ 
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Propagating Trees and Shrubs, by Cuttings. 

Now begin to plant cuttings, of Use young sboots of such trees 
and shrubs as will grow by that method. 

By cuttings, the best gooseberries and currant trees are abun- 
Jantly raised : and towards the latter end of this mouth k the 
proper time to begin to plant the cuttings ; which must be the 
same year's shoots, of straight, clew) growth ; cutoff in proper 
lengths about eight, ten, or twelve ft) fifteen or eighteen inches j 
and plant them in nursery-rows twelve or fifteen inches asunder, 
by half that distance in each row. 

May plant also in the latter end of this month enttings of 
honeysuckles j choosing firm young shoots, and cut them into 
lengths of about nine, ten, or twelve inches ; and plant them 
in ! ows ten or twelve inches distant, and six or eight inches 
in the row ; and generally insert each catting full half into 
eat th. 

Many other kinds of flowering shrubs and trees ate raised 
by cuttings of the same year's shoots ; and the middle or latter 
end of this month is the time to begin to plant enttings of many 
of the hardy kinds. 

This is rather the best time in the year to plant cuttings of 
laurel and Portugal laurel. 

These cuttings may be planted in a shady border any time 
in this month, but about the middle or towaids the latter cno 
is rather the best time to do that work. 

In taking off these enttings, choose the moderate strong shoots 
of the same year’s growth, about ten or twelve inches long; and 
cut off the leaves at bottom, and half way up the shoots ; and 
then plant them in a shady border, inserting each cutting as 
far into the earth as the leaves are stripped off, and water 
them. 


Propagating by Layers. 

May now begin the general propagation of many sorts of 
trees and shrubs by layers, towards the middle and latter end 
*f this month.—See Nursery, October. 

Cherry and Plum Stones to raise Stocks. 

Sow cherry and plum stones, or preserve them to sow in 
October, to raise stocks to graft and bad upon.- See October. 

Oeneral Care of you t g Nursery Plants. 

Should now give particular good attention to all seed-beds 
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and nursery plantation* of young plants of trees, Shrubs, &c. 
to have them thoroughly clean from weeds this month, whilst 
the dry warm weathfe cootinnes, before the heary autnmnai 
rains set In considerably. 

In this bosihess should most carefully attend to clearing from 
steeds -alt seed-beds and seeding rows of small yonng plants, 
by occa&emal hand-weeding and hoeing, as they may admit; 
and, taking opportunity of dry days, hoe between transplanted 
nursery rows of the different kinds of yonng trees and shrubB, 
to cut down and exterminate the present growth of antunmal 
weeds, cutting them up radically ont of the earth, that they 
may be destroyed effectually. 

Continue giving water occasionally in dry weather to all plants 
in pots i also to any newly-transplanted young trees and shrubs, 
both in pot and the full ground. 

Towards the latter part of the month begin to pot off singly 
yonng tender plants raised this year, and remaining too thick 
together in beds or pots, Sec. and that require moving to some 
protection in winter. 

And likewise, towards the latter end of this month, begin 
,o remove tender young trees, shrubs, and other plants in pots, 
<kc. to some warm situation, or place of occasional shelter from 
frost. 


THE <HEEN-HOUSE. 


Orange, and Lemon Trees. 


Ik the last week of this month, or sooner, if the nights prove 
cold, it will be proper to remove the orange-trees, and many 
other green-house plants, into their winter-quarters ; but if fine 
weather, they may remain a week or a fortnight longer. 

Let, however, the orange and lemons in particular, and such 
like tenderest kinds, be taken into the green-hoaee at the first 
approach of cold nights j for one sharp night would make their 
leaves change their fine green colour; and they would hardly 
be able to recover it again all winter. 
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Therefore, at the time mentioned, if cold unfavourable wea¬ 
ther prevails, take the opportunity of a dry day, and carry 
into the green-house the oranges, lemons, and other plants ol 
the more tender kinds, and particularly *!! the tenderer kind* 
sf succulent plants; likewise the geraniums,, which having soft 
succulent branches, a touch of frost would injure them consi¬ 
derably ; placing the whole in some tolerable order, ;U 1 all the 
other plants are housed next month, then placed regularly to¬ 
gether for the winter.—See October.** 

When the above plants are in the green-house, let the win¬ 
dows be opened every mild day to their foil extent; but if frost 
happen, or cutting winds sharply cold, or very damp foggy 
weather, keep the house mostly shut, more or less, but gene¬ 
rally always close of nights. 

At the time of removing the plants into toe green-house, or 
some time, before, if any appear of irregular growth, either in 
some ill-placed rampant shoots, long run-away ramblers, disor 
tlerly straggling growths, or the head irregularly crowded, let 
them be prnned a little, with careful observation, to some regu¬ 
larity in the general branches ; cutting out also any decayed 
parts, and small withered or dead leaves. 

Continuing, however, proper care of the general collection, 
both in those removed into the green-house,- and such as stil. 
remain in the open air; giving necessary waterings, bnt more 
moderately, towards the end of the month ; and if the earth in 
any of the pots binds hard, loosen the top, and apply a little 
fresh mould.—See October. 

And let any green-house plants in want of larger pots be 
shifted therein the beginning or middle of the month, nor defer 
it much later, if possible, that they may have time to strike some 
fresh root before winter. 

Or any young green-house plants raised this year, or before, 
from seed, slips, suckers, cuttings, Sun such as geraniums and 
myrtles, growing several or many too closely together in pots, 
or any in beds of natural earth, or under frames and glasses, 
should now be all transplanted iuto-amall pots, singly, the be¬ 
ginning or middle of this month, and properly watered. Or, if 
any are very small, may plant two, three, or more in a pot, 

Bnt such'of the above plants raised from slips, cuttings, &c. 
as are not^yet properly rooted, or not much advanced in top- 
growth, may remain in their present pots till next spring or 
autumn. 

Where any young myrtles, of one or two years old, from 
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cutting*, whete bedded into the fall ground in May, to gain 
good strength in the summer's growth, should now be trans¬ 
planted with halls of efrth to the roots into proper sized pots, 
one plant in each, for Removing into the green-house or in pro¬ 
per frames under glasses, next month, giving them water at 
planting, and afterwards occasionally. 


THE HOT-IJOUSE. 


Pine-Apple Plante. 

1 r the succession of pine-apple plants, which are to produce 
their fruit the next year, were not shifted into larger pots the 
last month, that work shout' 1 be done the first or serond week 
in this month at farthest; otherwise the growth of the plants 
will be greatly retarded. 

in shifting these plants you must observe to preserve the 
ball of earth entire about the roots, placing them with particu¬ 
lar care into the larger ppts, and fill up the pots with fresh 
•compost; then stir up the bark-bed, to renew the heat, as di¬ 
rected last month ; plunge the pots again therein to their rims 
and give the plants a very moderate watering. 

But in shifting and ordering these plants let the same rule be 
observed as advised in the two last months. 

But where the plants were shifted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that lime no fresh tanadded, it will now be proper 
to examine the heat of the bark-bed, wherein the plants in 
general are plunged : and if you find it is very weak, stir up 
the bark to the bottom with a fork, and jpiunge the pots again 
immediately to their rims. 4 / 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and will-fipfe^a it in 
a good condition till the next month, whea theyxffijli be remo¬ 
ved into the fruitiag-house, in a new bark-bed, made wholly of 
fresh tan, white they are to remain, to perfect their fruit next 
summer and antumn. 

Younger succession pines, advancing in proper growth, to 
succeed the above, if not only lately shifted, and in want of 
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larger pot*, should also be shifted therein as above.—See the 
two last months and October. 

Admitting Air, and Watering. 

You must observe to admit air to the plants in general in 
the hot-house or stove departments, every day at this season, 
in warm sunny weather, by sliding open either some of the 
top lights, or upright glasses, or be^h occasionally, more or 
less, according as the heat of the day increase* and decreases : 
shutting all close in due time towards the afternoon or the 
evening. 

The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreshments of 
water, once in three or four days, if hot summer weather and 
there is a brisk heat at bottom j but the heat in toe 
bark-bed is weak, once in a week will be sufficient; especially 
a r 'cr the middle of th.» month. 

Adding Fresh Tan. 

About me latter end of this month you should begin to pro¬ 
cure a proper quantity of fresh tan from the tan-yards, to be 
ready to renew the bark-beds in the hot-house and stove, &c. 
the next month. 

For this purpose you should provide as much new tan a* 
vill he equal to one half at least of what the bark-pit will con¬ 
tain, though sometimes two thirds or more is required, accord¬ 
ing as the old bark is more or less wasted : but generally pro¬ 
vide a sufficient quantity, rather to have to spare than be defi¬ 
cient at the time it is wanted for immediate application in the 
hot-house pit, as above. 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into a heap, 
and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and ferment, before 
it is put into the hot-house. 

But if it is very wet, as is sometimes the case when newly- 
thrown out of the tan-vats, it should, provided the weather be 
'dry, be spread abroad thinly where the sun comes, to Me two 
or three days, that>(ne sub and air may draw off or exhale tlie 
grossest 0/ the moisture ; for if put in too wet, it will be a 
long time before it will acquire a proper degree of heat. 

The tau or bark for the above purpose should be fresb<, such 
as hath been about a fortnight, or three or four weeks, otit of 
the tan-pits ; and also observing, that as some of the tan ia 
pretty large, and some quite small, the middle kited bark ia 
what should be chosen.—See Octobt i, 
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Crowns and Stokers of Pine Plants. 

The bed wherein this year’s crowns and sucker* are plunged, 
ihoold be kept to a good beat, by which means the young plants 
will make good roots before winter. 

If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet want 
any augmentation : but if the pots were placed upon a dung 
hot-bed, either let a lining of fresh hot dung be applied to the 
■ides of the bed, when yoa.finil the heat is decreased ; or, if 
the bed is much sunk, apply at present some fresh hot dung 
at top, fifteen or eighteen inches thick, or more, laying, at top 
of this, several inches of light earth, or tan, and in which re¬ 
plunge the pots.—See July, August, and October. 

And about the latter end of this month it will be proper to 
lay some dry long litter or straw round the outsides of the frames, 
which will keep out the frost, and preserve a kindly growing 
heat in the bed. 

When the nights begin to be cold, let some mats be thrown 
over the glasses every night. 

fU*ie the glasses a little in the middle of the day, to let out 
the steam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Give these young plants also occasional moderate water¬ 
ings. 

General Care of the Plants in the Hot-House. 

Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot-house 
or stove ; let them be carefully looked over, two or three 
times a week, to see where water is wasted, as some will re¬ 
quire it every two or three days, and the generality will need 
to be refreshed twice a week, if hot weather, particularly all 
the woody and most of the herbaceous kinds, but lest in the 
succulent plants. 

Observe nearly the same care m the general management as 
in the two or three last months, both in giving air, watering, 
cleaning, and shifting, where necessary, into fresh earth, or 
larger pots; as also to propagate by enttiags, layers, snekers. 
See. - 

Prepare Compost. 

Prepare com past for the various plants of this department. 

For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen garden 
rarth, and, if possible, an equal portion of good light surface 
«oara, from a pasture-comm on or field, &c. adding also a supply 
ef dry rotten dnng; blending the whole well together in a heap. 
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5n the sun and full air ; and if it remains thus several months, 
and turned over two or three times, it will be an additional ad¬ 
vantage. 

Likewise, for the most of the shrubbery tribe and herbaceous 
plants, in the hot-house, prepare a compost of any good light 
garden earth, and light mellow surface loam, and dry rotten 
dung. 

But for the succulent tribe, should have-a composition of the 
lightest dry soils ; for as those pints themselves abound in 
humidiry, rich or moist strong soils would occasion them to rot, 
especially those of a more fleshy, succulent growth. 


/ 
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Planting early Beam. 


The latter end of this month you may plant some beans for an 
early crop the succeeding summer. 

Those which are planted now, if they survive the winter’s 
frost, &c. will come in for use the end of May, or beginning of 
June. 

The mazagan bean is the best to plant at this season, for 
they will come earlier than any other, and are excellent bearers, 
though but q( humble growth j and they will stand the winter 
hotter than* the larger sorts; thougli as the beans are very 
small, and as they^hould be gathered for use while quite young, 
otherwise vyill be rank tasted, they are not eligible to plant for 
any considerable crops, only a sufficiency to furnish the earliest 
production ; planting a moderate portion now, to have a chance 
of some to gather in the earliest season ; but not to depend on 
those wholly, as the plants in their early infant state, in winter, 
are liable to be cut off by severe frost j so should reserve a 
huger planting for next month or December, and if tbev hap- 
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(icb all to succeed, they will supply the table in regular sue- 
rtAsion. 

A warm border under a south wall, or other south fence, is 
the best situation to j)lant these beans in at this season. 

Plant them in rows across the border; that is, provided the 
border is five or six feet wide ; and observing that the rows are 
to be two feet and a half asunder, which will be-room enough 
for this sort j and the beans to be planted about two or three 
inches distant in the rows, and an inch and a half, or not more 
than two inches deep. 

You may also put one row lengthways of the border, within 
tvi o or three inches of the wall; these will sometimes outlive 
the winter, when those at a great distance horn the wall are 
cut off. 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant only one or 
two rows lengthways, that is, one row near the wall, and, if 
the border admit of two rows, plant the other two feet and a 
half from the first. 

They may be planted cither with a blunt dibble, inserting 
them i" an inch and a half, cr near two inches deep ; or, for 
these suia.i bean ., it would be rathtr more eligible to draw 
drills that depth, and drop the beaus therein ; drawing the 
earth over them an equal depth, as above. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very successful first 
to sow the beaus pretty thick in a bed of light earth ; and when 
come up an inch or two in height, transplant them into warm 
borders, and other similar compartments. 

, The method is this : dig a bed about three or four feet broad 
of good earth, in a warm situation ; tbjs being done,idraw the 
depth of about- an inch and a half, or near two inches of earth 
equally off the surface, to one side ; this done, scatter the beans 
about an inch asunder, and immediately co>-er them with the 
earth which was drawn for that purpose off the bed; or other¬ 
wise yon may either with a small spade, or a common hoe flat¬ 
ways,- draw broad drills across the bed, and scatter the beans 
pretty thick in the drill, and draw the earth equally ever them j 
and thus if severe frosts should prevail before they come up, or 
in their infant state, while remaining all together in this bed, 
or till danger from frost is pant, they can be readily protected 
from frost with frames, &c. or with hand-glasses, mats, or litter, 
till fit to transplant 

'When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a half, 
or two Inches high, or but very little more, they should then. 
If mild weather, be transplanted in the above-mentioned fear- 
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dors, but many generally remain in the seed-bed to have occa*. 
eional protection front frost till towards the spring, then planted 
out; taking them carefully up out of the seed-bed with their 
full spread of roots, and as milch earth as will hang about them j 
pull away the old beans at the bottom, and trim the end of the 
perpendicular root; and then planted in rows, at the same 
distance and in the manner above directed, observing to close 
the earth well about every plant, they will soon take root and 
grow freely, 

By the above practice of sowing the first crop of these early 
beaus thickly together to have occasional protection for future 
1 1 ansplanting, proves often of good advantage ; as, either before 
the plants arc ready to be transplanted, or after they have ob¬ 
tained a proper growth for that purpose, they can all be retain¬ 
ed in the bed till danger from frost is past; and thus, both the 
«ecd occasionally and the young plants, by being all contained 
closely together within a small compass, can be readily protec¬ 
ted in winter from frost by placing a frame or some other co¬ 
vering over them, and by that means be preserved ; when those 
in the open ground ate sometimes killed, or greatly damaged 
by the frost; and the plants thus preserved can in proper time 
be soon transplanted. 

Besides the advantage of protecting them in their early mi¬ 
nor state, the beans by transplanting generally come into pro¬ 
duction several days or a week sooner. 

Sowing Pease. 

May now-<ow a first moderate crop of early pease, to have a 
chauce of an early production next summer’, in May and June: 
they may be sown in the middle or latter end of the month, and 
the produce will come in at an early season, provided they es¬ 
cape the frost; but however, if they are sown any time in the 
month, it will not make a great difference ; and indeed those 
.-own in the latter end of the month will have the better chance 
’o succeed. 

The earliest hotspurs are the proper sorts of pease to sow as 
this time Choose such seed as are new,'plump, and sound. 

There are several sorts of the hotspuis ; such ajj the golden, 
the Charlton, the Beading, and the master, &c. all very good 
pease, and plentiful bearers, and produce good handsome-sized 
pods, well filled ; and of which the Reading and master hotspur 
are the longest, but not quite so c.ias the others : and there¬ 
fore either the ChBrlton, golden, ami a variety thereof, called 
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Nichols’s early golden, are generally preferable to sow for tht 
first early crops. 

A warm south border, under a wall or other fence, is the pro¬ 
per situation : and in which the pease must be sowed in drills 
about an inch and a half deep, either length way or across the 
border, according to its width ; if but narrow, have only one 
drill lengthways, one or two feet from the wall, &c. ; sow the 
pease therein moderately thick and regular, and directly earth 
them over, not more thau an inch and a half deep ; but where 
the border is four, five, or six, to eight, or ten feet broad, it 
will be proper to have the drills crossways j observing, howe¬ 
ver, if there are wall-trees, let the drills be three or four feet 
asunder, especially if intended to place sticks for the pea plants 
to run upon; in which, that distance being necessary, both to 
give room for their growth, and to give sufficient space bet wees 
the rows to admit the free air and sun to the trees, in the ad¬ 
vanced growth of the pease. ' 

In the latter end of this month or any time in November, 
may sow some early dwarf pease thick together, in a bed or 
warm border, or in pots; in order to have occasional shelter 
from frost, for transplanting when an inch or two high, either 
in a hot-bed for forcing, or remain as a reserve till towards 
spring, to plant under a warm wall after danger when the frost 
is over, to come in as substitutes in case those planted in the 
borders are killed by the severity of the winter. 


Transplanting and Slowing Lettuce*. 

Lettuces for the winter service,' of the August pr early Sep¬ 
tember sowing; stout plants of the cos, hardy, and common 
cabbage lettuce; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds, should, in 
the beginning or middle of the month, be planted out in beds 
of rich light earth, in a sheltered situation six or eight inches 
asunder : they will supply the table before and after Christ¬ 
mas. 

Likewise may plant some stout plants in frames, to attain 
greater perfection for wiafer use. See last and next month. 

Lettuce plants designed to remain where town for winter 
use, should now be cleared from weeds, and thinned where too 
close. * 

The cos and. other lettuces which were sown in the middle 
8f September, to be planted in frames or under hand-glasses, 
ind in warm borders, to stand the winter for spring use, and 
to plant ont in that season for an early summer crop, shou.d 
now be transplanted into the places where they are to remain 
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all w inter ; this may be done about the midiiic or bitter end 
of this month ; or as soot) as the plants are fit, advanced two 1 
or three inches in growth. 

Choose a light rich spot for these plants, in a dry, warm 
situation, and where it lies well to the sun. 

Mark out a bed or beds for them, the width and length of 
one or more cucumber frames, and lay the surface some-what 
sloping to the sun, and rake it even. 

Plant the lettuces i herein, about three inches distant each 
way ; close the earth extremely well atmut each 1 plant ; take 
care that they are not planted too deep, and let the surface of 
ti e ground between the plants be left perfectly smooth ; theu 
give them a moderate watering, to settle the earth to their 
roots. . 

- hen put on the frames, and cover them wi a the glasses in 
cold .lights, and in frosty or very wet and cold weather: but 
have the free air in mild ory days, &c.; by which means these 
may he saved, and will be ready to plant out in the spring, as 
a sure substitute, in case those which were planted in the open 
borders are killed ; und if both succeed, they will supply the 
table in successional order. 

Yon may also plant some of these lettuces under bell or band- 
glasses, either alone, set three or four inches asunder, to the 
extent of the glasses, or pricked under those where cauliflowers 
are planted ; placing them round the outside of the canliflower 
plants ; (See Cauliflowers) ; and in the spring must be trans¬ 
planted into the open ground: or if not accommodated with 
frames and glasses, or hand-glasses, &c. you may plant them 
in a bed in a warm situation, and then place a low awning 
across, and cover with mats occasionally, in cold nights, heavy 
rains, frosty and other inclement weather. Or in <■ ant of the 
above conveniences, prick a quantity in a south-boider, close 
under the wall, &c. 

Likewise the lettuce plants which were sown the end oi 
August or beginning of September, to stand in the open air all 
winter for next spi ing and early summer supply, should be 
transplanted into the places intended, about the middle or some 
time in this month. 

These you may plant in warm borders, to stand the winter - 
without covering ; and if the winter should prove mild, they 
will cabbage early in the spring. 

Let these be planted four or five inches apart, and plant 
one or two rows close uuder tin wall, which will sometimes 
live through the winter, in a t.imcr slate than those at a 
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greater distance and more exposed to the severity of the wea¬ 
ther. 

Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common cabbage, and 
brown Dutch, and some cos, in a warm dry situation the oegin- 
ning of this month, either to hare protection .of a frame, &c. 
or to stand the winter without covering ; and if they survive 
the frost, will afford a very seasonable supply early in spring. 

Cauliflower Plant). 

Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the last 
month, to forward them for final transplanting the latter end 
of this month under bell and hand-glasses, must be constantly 
uncovered night and day for the greatest part of this month, 
unless the weather should prove very wet and cold ; then, in 
that case, put the glasses on every night, and even in the day 
time, daring the time of heavy rains; but let the plants at 
snch times have air, by setting up the lights considerably be¬ 
hind. 

In the last week i:; this month transplant finally some of the 
6e' t cauliflow er plants into a warn, quarter of rich ground, under 
hand-glasses, in rows four u*et asunder, where they are to re¬ 
main to produce their heads early next summer. 

These are to be covered with hand or bell-glasses all winter, 
generally planting three, or four, to five, or six plants undtr 
each glass ; and if they all survive the winter, then in the. spring 
to thin them, leaving only one or two of the stoutest plants in a 
place; and those thinned out are proper to plant in another 
compartment, to succeed the hand-glass crop. See the spring 
months. 

The ground for this early bell or hand-glass crop of cauli¬ 
flowers should be rich and light, in a warm situation, and where 
water is not apt to stand in winter. Let some good rotten dung 
be spread over the place, and then let the ground be dug one 
spade deep, and well broken, taking care to bury the dung re¬ 
gularly. 

Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide; and 
allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the conveniency 
of going in to take off, and put on, or raise the glasses. Set 
your line along the middle of the bed, from one end to the other; 
and at every three feet and a half mark the places for tise glass¬ 
es, and for each glass put in three or four more plants, towards 
the middle, within four inches of each other, and close the earth 
well about their roots and stems, then give them a very mode¬ 
rate watering, just to settle the earth to the roots. 
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When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell-glasses, 
and set them ready ; observing to place one glass, over every 
patch of plants, as above. 

The glasses are to he kept constantly close down over the 
plants, till they have taken good root, which will be effected in 
about a week or ten days ; then raise one side on preps, either 
of small pieces of wood, stone, or brick-bats, ike. about two 
or three inches thick, or notched wooden pegs, or forked sticks; 
placing them on the south side, one p op under each glass. In 

this manner the glasses are to ..ght and day, except in 

bosty weather, when they must he let down quite close; hut 
if the months of November and December prove mild and dry, 
and the plants are much on the growing order, it will he pro- 
pci to set the glasses off in fine dry days, and keep them always 
oi e- the plants in nights and rainy weather ; out in keeping the 
gla ses over to defend 'he plants from excessive or incessant 
rains, if open mild weather, they must be raised two or three 
inches on the warmest side wi'h props above hinted, to admit 
air to the plants. 

But if you are not provided sufficiently with hand or beii- 
glasses, or frames, you may plant some cauliflower plants out 
for good ou a waim border, where thev will sometimes survive 
the winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to be practised, it will also be pro¬ 
per to put iu a parcel of the plants, close under the wall, s< tling 
them about foul inches apart, and these w ill have t chance to 
live, if those at a greater distance from the wall should be de¬ 
stroyed, and in the spring the superabundant tuny be thinned 
out and tiaiisphmted into an open spot, of ground. 

The cauliflower plants which are to be kept ail winter in 
frames should also towards the end ot this month, if not done 
in September, be transplanted into their proper winter bHs of 
light rich earth the dimensions of one or mote garden frames, 
as explained iu August j and the frames at the same time be 
placed over them. 

But observe, if the plants are now but small, or backward in 
their growth, it will be an advantage to make a slight hot-bed 
in a trench j making it only about eighteen inches thick of dung, 
covering the top five or six inches deep of earth, and put in the 
plants. See August. 

The plants are now to be set in either of these beds three or 
four inches asunder, moderately watered, put on the glasses 
■dose for a week, which will .or ward their taking fresh root 
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sooner and more effectually ; then give air by first tilting or 
shoving them down three, lour, or five inches, the first three or 
four days or a week, and should then be drawn quite off every 
mild dry day, (see August ); and are to be defended all winter 
occasionally with the glasses, according to the directions given 
in each month. 

Or, for want of frames and glasses, may plant some in a bed 
arched over with hoop-bends, or rods, and delended every night, 
and in bad weather with mats. 

Planting Cabbage Plants and Coleworts. 

About the middle or latter end of this month, you tnay plant 
out some of the strongest eaily cabbage plants, in theplace where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next summer. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in a dry-lying 
situation full to the sun ; and let some good rotten dung he 
applied; then dig the mound regularly one spade deep, bury¬ 
ing the dung equally that depth, as you proceed in the dig- 
g'ng 

The plants are then to bt idantcl in 'ows, two feet distant in 
the row, and allow the same distance between the rous, which 
will be room enough for this early plantation, as most of them 
will be used before they glow to any cousidetablc si/e. 

Or some may be planted out, closer, hi rows only fifteen or 
eighteen inches asunder, to thin out early in small hearted 
voting growth, about April and May. 

But let the principal supply of the early cabbage plants re¬ 
main in the nursery beds in a warm situation, till January, Fe¬ 
bruary, or March, before you plant them out for good ; for it 
sometimes happens in severe winters, that many of the plants 
which are planted out early into a more open exposure, are kill¬ 
ed by the frost. 

In that ease you can have recourse to the nursery-beds to 
make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage-plants that still remain in the seed¬ 
bed, let a quantity be transplanted into nursery-beds the begin¬ 
ning of this month, that they may have time to get some strength 
before the frosty weather begins, planting them in a warm situ¬ 
ation, in rows five or six inches asunder, by three or four inches 
in the row. 

Coleworts of the cabbage kinds should now be finished plan¬ 
ting for spring supply. See September. 
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Hoeing Broccoli, Cabbages, and all the younger Cabbage 
Tribe. 

Give now a general hoeing in dry days to the youncer late 
planted broccoli, cabbages, and all the young cabbage tribe of 
some advancing growth ia their transplanted state ; both to kill 
weeds, and to loosen the soil, whereby to forward and strength¬ 
en the plants. 

This would now prove very beneficial culture, not only to the 
late planted advancing young broccoli, and cabbages, but also 
to coleworts, savoys, borecole, &c ; taking opportunity of dry 
weather, and with a good hoe cut up all rising weeds, loosing 
the ground neatly between and about the plants, and hoe some 
earth closely about their stems; and this will forward and 
stiengtben their growth as lunch as possil. a before winter; 
and render them more able to stand the rigours of the weather 
in that season. 


Winter Spinach. 

Winter spinach must now be kept exceeding clean from weeds ; 
for if these are permitted to grow, at this time, they would 
soon over-ruu the plants, and totally destroy or greatly injure 
the crop. These plants are at this season best cleared by hand, 
particularly where there is chick-weed, and such like spreading 
or running weeds. 

Where the spinach was not properly thinned Iasi month, tel 
that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it in the 
beginning of tlie month. 

In doing tliis. observe to clear away the worst, and leave the 
strongest plants standing at the distance of about three to four 
or five inches from one another. 

Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now, in order 
to admit of thinning out some for use by degrees this anu the 
ensuing winter months, and in the spring. 

In this month some of the spinach of the August sowing will 
be fit to gather ; observing, if the plants were left too thick, 
let some be thinned out regularly by the root for use ; but if 
the plants were more properly thinned, gather only the outward 
large leaves, and the others will advance for t’ .c in a successive 
order. 


Endive. 

Continue every week to tie ’ some full-grown endive plants 
for blanching. 
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Choose a dry day to do this, observing always to make choice 
for" this purpose of btich plants as arc quite or nearly full grown. 
T,rt the leaves be gathered up regularly, and close in the hand, 
and then, with a piece of strong bass, tie them neatly toge¬ 
ther. 

Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards or tiles 
flatways on the plants. The plants will whiten tolerably by 
this method, but not so regularly effective and full in growth as 
those whose leaves arc tied togetiier as above directed. 

Plant out the late crop of young endive the beginning of this 
month, if not done in September, in a warm dry south border, 
for late winter and spring supply. 

Or to preserve late young endive in winter more securely, 
both from rottiDg by great wetness of the ground, and from 
the effects of frost, may, in the beginning of this month, prepare 
a sloping bank of light earth in a waim situation, the sloping 
side fronting the south sun, raised two or three feet higher 
behind ; and having some good middling endive plants, deposit 
them, in the common method of planting, into the south side of 
this sk ping bed, tolerably thick 01 ciose, that it may contain a 
proper quantity ; and, tn the ensuing winter, at the approach 
of severe weather, may place a frame and glasses over the bed, 
or cover the plants occasionally with mats, or thickly with dry 
long litter in rigorous frosts ; they will thus more effectually 
contiuue in some moderate growth, and not so liable !c rot as 
in the common level ground, where inclinable to be very wet 
in winter season ; and being also warmer situated in the sloping 
bed full to the suu, and having occasional protection as above, 
will be better preserved iu frosty weather. 

Dressing the Beds of Aromatic t'rnntt. 

Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and let 
them have the \v ; . -x dressing. 

This must be particularly observed in the beds of sage, sa- 
vot y, thy me, mat yorum, and hyssop; and also the beds of mint, 
balm, tarragon, tansey, camomile, penny-royal, buruet, and 
sorrel; and all other beds of aromatics, and pot-herbs. 

These are now to be treated in the following manner:— 

Cut down all the decayed flower-stems close to the head of 
the plants, or to the surface of the ground, according to the 
nature or growth of the different sorts, and at the same time 
clear the beds very well from weeds and litter, aud carry the 
whole off the ground. 
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After tliis, it would be proper, in beds where the plants stand 
distant from one another, to lightly dig or loosen the gionnd 
between them ; or, in old beds, it would be a great advantage 
to get some very rotten dung, and let it be broken small, then 
spread a sprinkling of it equally over the surface of all the beds ; 
however, where room, as above, having a small spade or trowel, 
dig lightly between such of the plants as will admit, taking care 
if any are dunged, to bury the dung a little depth in the ground ; 
and at the same time, if they are in bed' with alleys between, 
dig the alleys, spreading a little of the loose earth upon the 
beds, leaving the edges full and straight. 

Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from such a dressing, as will 
be seen in spring, when they will begin to shoot 

Mut the bed of close-growing running plants, as mint, pepper- 
inint, and penny-ioyal, a"d such like creeping-rooted herbs, 
will not well admit of digging ; therefore let the stalks, if any, 
be cut down close to the ground ; then hoe, rake, and clear the 
bed3 from weeds, and then dig the albvs, and strew some of 
the earth evenly on the beds. 

This will both give a proper cultural neatness, and protect 
the roots of the mint, &c. and the rains will wasli in the virtue 
of the earth which was thrown out of the alley, and the whole 
will greatly enrich the beds and strengthen the roots; and in 
the spring the plants will rise with vigour. 

Raising young Mint and Tarragon in Winter. 

Where young mint and tarragon is required in the winter 
season, preparations should now be made to raise some. 

For that purpose a slight hot-bed must be made towards the 
end of the month for a one or two-light trame, or according to 
the quantity required ; and make it about two feet or two and 
a half thick of dung. 

Then set on the frame, and cover the bed about four to five or 
six inches deep with earth ; get some roots of mint, and either 
place them in drills, or lay them close together upon the surface, 
and cover them with earth about an inch thick, and plant the 
tarragon by making apertures in the earth; and give each a 
moderate watering. 

Put on the glasses and observe to raise them behind every 
day to admit, air. 

The plants will come up fit for use in a fortnight, or three 
weeks, and afford a gathering of young green shoots in great 
plenty, for a considerable time. 
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Planting and slipping Herbs. 

Plant out early in this month any uromatic plants where wan¬ 
ted ; such as thyme, hyssop, sage, winter savory, and pot mar- 
jorum ; choosing good rooted youug plants, and plant them in 
four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders, in rows a foot 
asunder. 

May also divide and plant roots of mint, in drills six inches 
asunder, and an inch and a half deep. — See March, &c. 

Likewise may slip and plant balm, tansey, tarragon maijornm, 
burnet, soriel, pennv-royal, camomile, 8tc. preserving the slips 
of a tolerable size, with good roots to each, and plant them in 
rows a foot asunder. 

Winter Dressing the Asparagus Beds. 

As the asparagus stalks have now done growth, and the seed- 
berries ripe, where required to save the seed, they should at 
any time tills month, cm beginning of next, be cut down, and 
the beds have the proper winter dressing. 

Let the stalks or hanm be cut down close to the surface o? 
the bed . fairy them immediate!) off the ground ; then with 
a sharp line cut up all the weeds, and draw them otf the beds 
into the alleys. 

This done, stretch the line, and with a spade, mark out the 
alleys, from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, according 
to the width they were first made. 

Then dig the alleys one spade deep, and spread a consider¬ 
able part of the earth evenly over the beds ; and, as you ad¬ 
vance in digging, let the weeds, which were raked oft' the beds 
into the alleys, be digged into the bottom, and cover them a 
proper depth with earth. In digging these alleys, observe to 
do it'm a neat mauner ; that is, let an equal quantity of eaitb 
be laid over every bed, and make the edges of the beds full and 
straight; the alleys should be digged all of an equal depth, and 
the surface of the beds be left even and regular. 

But as old asparagus beds will need an augment of dung 
once in two or three years, and that when designed to assist 
them therewith, this is the time to do it, but ihe manure or 
dung must be applied before the alleys are digged, or the beds 
landed u.p. 

The dung for that purpose must be very mellow, rotten, and 
none is more pioper than the dung of old encumber or melon 
beds ; this must be spread over the beds when the haura and 
weeds are cleared off; let this dung be well broken, and lay it 
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an equal thickness, or at least one to two or three inches, in 
every part j point it in a little with an asparagus fork : then 
dig the alleys as above directed, and spread a dee quantity of 
the earth of each alley over the dung and surface of ihe beds, 
as above directed. 

When the asparagus beds have thus had their uinti r dress¬ 
ing, if dry-lying ground, there may be planted in each alley a 
row of cole worts, or cabbage plants ; set the plants six or eight 
inches distant in the row. 

In this situation such plants will, ;n severe winters, some- 
fhnes survive the frost; when those which are planted in open 
or level sjiots are destroyed. 

Or there may occasionally be pianteu in eacu auey a row of 
early garden beans. 

The asparagus which is intended for forcing should nl«o now 
ha’-c their stalks cut dr r, and the weeds drawn off the beds 
into the alleys, as abort, in the common a-paragon beds ; then 
dig tire alleys to bury the weeds, and, as you proceed, spread a 
little of the earth also over the b-th 

But that which is to be digged up for forcing this winter need 
not have any thing more done than to cul down the haum or 
stalks of the plants. 

The seedling asparagus which was sown last spring should 
also now have a little dressing. 

That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and then sj read an 
inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, to defend 
the crowns of ihe plants from frost. 


Forcing Asparagus for Winter the. 

Where forced asparagus is required for use in winter, may 
now begin to make hot-beds for raising the first crop, for ga* 
thcring in November and December : and for the method, see 
February and December. 

If a constant succession is required all winter and spring, a 
new hot-bed, planted with fresh plants, must be made every 
three or four weeks:, from the beginning or middle of October, 
to the end of February or March ; which nil' furnish a con¬ 
stant supply of asparagus from November till the arrival of the 
natural crops in the open ground, in April or May. 

Or wheu required to have forced asparagus as early as pos¬ 
sible in the beginning of winter, nay make a hot-bed, and plant 
some asparagus roots therein in the middle or latter end of 
September, and they will begin to afforu a production of small 
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or moderate shoots for gathering in the second or third week 
in November. 

Earth up Celery and Cardoons. 

Celery should now be very duly earthed up according as it 
advances in height, in order that the plants may be well blanched 
a due length before severe frosts attack them. 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them up 
properly on both sides of each row. Let the earth be well 
broken, and lay it up to the plants, with care not to break the 
leaves or bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time 
considerably high, according to their growth. 

Likewise to cardoons now give a general full earthing, in 
open dry weather, and when the leaves of the plants are 
dry. 

In earthing these plants, observe, at each time, first to tie 
with a hay-band their leaves close together, gathering the leaves 
up regularly 

Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up equally of a 
pn.pt thickness, and soir’.’ considerable height about every 
plant.— See September. 

Small Salad Herbs. 

Where a constnnt succession of small salad herbs is re¬ 
quired, continne to sow the seeds accordingly; particularly 
mustard, cresses, radish, and rape; as also lap-cabbage lettuce, 
to cut while- young. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a warm situation, full in the 
sun. 

But towards the, end of the month, if the weather is cold, it 
will, for the greater certainty of having a constaut supply of 
small salad, be proper to sow the seed in frames, to be defend¬ 
ed with glasses ; and for which prepare a bed of light earth in 
a warm situation, for one or more shallow frames; and if laid 
a little sloping to the sun, by raising the hack part three or 
four, to five or six inches, it may be an advantage ; break the 
earth fine, and rake the surface smooth, ready for sowing the 
seed. 

Then cither draw flat shallow drills from the back to the 
front of the frames, about three inches asunder : sow the set ds 
therein pretty thick, and cover 'hem with earth not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep, only just covering the seeds; or may 
smooth the surface with the I ack of the spade, sow the seed, 
each sort separate; thickly ail e ver the bed, then with the spade 
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smooth it down lightly into the earth, am) sift fine mould over 
it 'dimly, not more than half a quarter of .in inch thick, or only 
jit >1 to covet all the seed evenly, and as slight.) as possible, 
at this season, 

The bed must be sheltered every night by putting on the 
glasses, and also in the day-time when the weather 11 very cold 
or excessive wet. 

Or, occasionally, for the above put pose, a sloping bed may 
be ptepared, ten ot twelve inches higher in Hie back than the 
flout sloping to i he south stiu ; set the frame, mu!; thr back 
".nt, &.C. eight or ten inches, that the suiface of the bed may 
nc every where equally within eight or nine inches of the glass- 
. ,, to enjo the greater benefit of the sun in eohl vve ither. 

Hut in want of Irames, the above salad seeds may, in cold 
vvi eher, be sown in a warm bonier, under baud or bell glasses. 

i >te.—Small salad " ill sometimes, when the season is mild, 
glow free enough all th s and next mouth in the open air, es¬ 
pecially on warns south borders ; however, where these herbs 
are constantly wanted, it will, for the greater eertaiutv >. h.s-- 
mg a pioper supply, be adviscabie to begin to row some seed of 
each kind either in frames or under bell or hand-glasses, as 
above. 


Sow Radish Seed 

You may now sow a small crop of short-top anr salmon 
radishes, the beginning and towards the L.ttei cad of this 
month; the plants raised from those sowings, if the winter 
proves tolerably mild, will advance in growth, ready tor diaw¬ 
ing, some probably next month, or in December and towards 
(Jhiistmas, or after, if open weather ; and if they should fail, 
the value of a little seed in not much, and is worth the trial. 

Hut. this seed must now be sown on a south border, or • mie 
warm dry situation, open to the sun ; and, in order to have a 
chance of regular succession, sow some both ill the beginning, 
and about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month. 
Let each sowing be moderately thick, and rake the seed well 
.nto the ground with proper regularity. 

Sow Carrot Seed. 

A little carrot seed may also be sown in the first or second 
week in the month, on a warm border ; as sometimes, from 
Ibis sowing, there will be a chance of having a few young 
Earrots early next spring, province! the frost m winter is not 
very severe. 
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Though as there is but little dependence on this crop, should 
only sow a small portion for a trial. 

Dip up Carrots, Parsneps, and Potatos, SfC. 

In the latter end of the month begin to dig up the main 
crops of full-grown carrots, some best parsneps and red beet, 
&c. and such other carrot-shaped esculent roots, to preservo 
them in sand, to be at all times ready for winter service.— 
See November. 

About the middle, or towards the end of this month, begin 
to dig up the general crops of potatos to house for winter 
use, for the roots will be now arrived to full maturity, and 
should be taken up as soon as possible ; which as having now 
attained their full growth, that if properly housed in a dry close 
place, defended from wet and frost, they will keep good till 
next spring and summer.— See that work directed in 
November. 

Dig and Trench Ground. 

Such spaces of kitchen-garden ground which are now vacant, 
should, where intended, be dunged, and also digged or trenched, 
that it may have the true advantage of fallow from the sun and 
air in the winter season. 

But in digging and trenching those pieces of ground which 
are to lie in fallow till the spring, that of each trench should 
be turned up in a rough ridge longwaysj for, by laying the 
ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, but also the 
frost, son, and air can have access more freely to mellow and 
enrich it, than if it laid level : and in the spring, when you 
want to sow or plant it, the ridges are soon levelled down, 
and the soil thereby also improvedly meliorated. 

The method of ridging or trenching ground is this :— 

Let the trenches be marked out two feet, or not less than 
two spades wide ; and beginning at one end of the piece, open 
h trench the above width, and one full spade deep, or one spade 
and a shovelling, or two moderate spades deep, according to 
the depth of good soil, or, as may be occasionally required ; 
and let the earth of this trench be carried to the other end, or 
where you intend to finish or fill up the last trench. 

The first trench being thus opened, then proceed to mark 
out another ; which done, pare off the top with all the weeds 
and rubbish thereon, into the bottom of the first; then digthj* 
second trench, turning the earth iuto the open trench, throwing 
it up ridgewnys, longitudinally, as above-mentioned ; and when 
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yon have dog to the e d of the trench, may either shovel up 
the crumbs or loose earth at bottom, throwing it up upou the 
other earth of the ridge j or otherwise double dig .it ; that is 
without shovelling up the crumbs, dig the (reach another spade 
deep, if the depth of good soil admits, casting the earth upon 
that of the first spit; then proceed to a third trench, and pare 
and dig it as before; and so proceed with every trench to the 
end. 

Such compartments of ground as are occasionally to be 
dnnged, should previonsly have the dung spread evenly over 
the surface, and then should be equally buried a spade deep, 
not more, in the bottom of each trench as you advance in the 
digging. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 

Winter pears and apples should in general be gathered this 
moqth. Some will be fit to take down the beginning of the 
month, others will not be ready before the middle, or towards 
the latter end. 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, you 
should try several of them in different parts of the tree, by 
turning them gently upward ; if they quit the tree easily, it is 
a sign of maturity, and time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears should be per* 
mitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle of this month, 
especially if the nights be inclinable to frost; for if they are 
once touched with the frost, it will occasion many of them to 
rot before they are fit for the table, even if ever so good care 
is afterwards taken of them ; and therefore, on the genesal 
part, let neither apples nor pears remain longer on the trees 
than the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, for 
they will get no good after that time. 

Observe, that in proceeding to gather the principal keeping 
fruits, both of the apples and pears, generally choose a dry day, 
and when the trees and fruit are also tolerably dry, from about 
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ten or eleven o’clock till three or four in the afternoon j observ¬ 
ing likewise, that the capital fruits designed for long keeping 
should all bp carefully pulled one by one, and pat into a basket, 
taking care to lay them in gently, that they may not bruise one 
another. 

According as the fruits are gathered, let them be carried into 
the fruitery, or some convenient, dry, clean apartment; and, 
if room enough, it. would be proper to lay them carefully ii 
heaps, each sort by themselves. 

Thus let them lie together about a week or fortnight, espe¬ 
cially the principal keeping sorts, in order that the watery 
juices may transpire ; as this will make them keep better, and 
also render their flavor much finer for eating, than if they were 
laid up for good as soon as they arr gathered. 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keeping 
fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, and lay 
(hem up where they are to remain upon shelves and other 
rompartmeuts in the fruitery, &c. and thickly covered with 
dean dry straw. 

Some of the finest eating pears and apples you may also 
pack tip in baskets, hamper,, or boxes, &c. observing to put 
some clean wheat straw at bottom, and also round the sides of 
the baskets or boxes; and when they are filled, lay some 
straw at top, and then cover the whole with dry straw, a 
considerable thickness, to exclude the damps and free air ; 
for this is of considerable advantage in promoting their sound 
Keeping. 

The more inferior or common kinds, for more immediate 
and general supply, may be laid on the shelves and floor of the 
fruitery ; first laying some clean straw, then lay the fruit upon 
this, observing, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid 
only two or three layers thick, otherwise may lay them in 
severe) layers one upon another; covering the whole with dry 
clean straw, a foot thick at least, to exclude the damp air, 
frost, &c. whereby the fruit will keep much better than if they 
remained open, or but thinly covered, as the damps and air, 
when fully admitted, hasten the decay of the fruit. 


Pruning and flailing. 

Abput the end of this month you may begin to prune peaches 
and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped } and yon may also 
prune and nail apricots. 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to unnail the 
greatest part of the smaller branches; then you can inure 
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readily use yoar knife, and also can conveniently examine 
the shoots, to see which are fit for your purpose, and which 
are not. 

But I would observe, that if the leaves are not wholly or 
mostly fallen, it will be more adviseable to defer proceeding 
in any general or principal pruning till next month, as while 
the leaves are remaining on the trees you cannot readily disco¬ 
ver or judge properly of the .shoots, what are necessary to 
retain or cut out; however, where any trees are defoliated, 
and it is fought convenient to commence pruning, let it be 
done according to the following intimations, which will be 
equally applicable in the ensuing months. 

In procaring these trees, observe that, as they will now 
mostly abound in numerous young shoots retained last summer, 
the snperabundant of which, and the irregular and improper, 
must now be ent out, and to leave in every part a general 
supply of the best and most regular placed of the said shoots 
at moderate distances, that is, three or four to five or six inches 
asunder, and in such regular order below and above, lower and 
higher on the general branches, as they may, seem advancing 
one after another, quite from the bottopi, as observed on 
former occasions, in order that every part of the wall, from 
the bottom to the extremity, every way of the tree, may be 
regularly furnished with them ; for these bear the principal 
supply of fruit next year ; and observing, at the same time, 
that some proportionable part of many of tbe former bearers, 
and naked unfruitful wood, must be cut away, in a shorter or 
longer extent, as may appear necessary, to make room to train 
the yonng supply, pruning them less or more, as may seem 
expedient; either generally cot to some best well-placed lateral 
young wood they support, and this retained both as a terminul 
leader to each branch thus pruned, and for next summer's 
bearing ; or any of the said past bearers that are of improper 
growth, or not furnished with bearing wood, cut quite out, 
retaining young below to supply their places : for these trees 
always produce their fruits upon the shoots of the last summer's 
growth, that is, principally upon the one year's old shoots, 
except occasionally on small spurs ou the two or three years' 
wood. —See January. 

But in the course of pruning these trees, observe, by the 
above rules, to cut out casual naked old wood,' according as 
it becomes useless, that is, such branches as advance of consi¬ 
derable length, and are not properly furnished with yonng 
bearing wood.—See January. 
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Id the next place, observe the yonng shoots most not bi 
crowded, or left too dose together j therefore examine with 
good attention, and where the shoots stand too thick, let some 
be accordingly cut out; but in doing this, be careful to select 
and retain a sufficiency of the most promising and best placed 
shoots, for the general bearers, at proper regular distances as 
above, dutting all the others out close. 

The next thing to be observed is, that all 'these retained 
shoots must now for the general part be more or less short¬ 
ened : and this is done principally to encourage .to pro¬ 
duce next summer, as well as fruit, a due supply also of bear¬ 
ing shoots properly situated, to train for bearers another year 

For by shortening these shoots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next summer a successional 
supply of lateral shoots in proper places ; and the shoots which 
are then produced bear the fruit to be expected the year after 
that. 

But in shortening the snoots, mind to let every one be 
shortened according to its growth and original length ; for 
instance, a shoot of about a foot long may be pruned to about 
seven or eight inches, or a little more or less, according to its 
✓ strength: one of fifteen or eighteen inches in length, cut to 
about ten or twelve ; and a shoot about two feet long may be 
cut to about fifteen or eighteen inches ; and so in proportion 
to the length and strength of the different shoots, leaving the 
strong shoots the longest. 

The general rule of shortening the fruit shoots of these trees 
is to cut off from about one half to one third or fourth of the 
original length of the shoots, according to their strength ; being 
careful however not to prune below all the blossom buds, 
except where you prune principally for wood, in which case 
cut shorter accordingly ; but for fruit, observe, always, in 
shortening, to leave a proper length, according to the sitnation 
»f their respective blbssom buds; the weak shoots are to be 
pruned shortest, and the strong left longer in proportion. 

But such peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in general 
produce strong and vigorous unfruitful shoots, must be treated 
accordingly ; the shoots of such trees must be left somewhat 
closer than in moderate shooting trees, and must also be shor¬ 
tened less in proportion. The rule to be observed in these is, 
to cnt out close the most rampant shoots, and retain the more 
moderate growth, at only three or four inches asunder ; and 
m shortening them, cut off no more than about one fonrth of 
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tlitir original length ; or some of the most vigorous shorten but 
very little, and some not at all. 

This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous 
shooting tree to good order, so as to produce moderate shoots, 
such as will bear fruit. 

for the mose wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and the 
more the shoots are shortened, the more vigorous will the tree 
shoot. 

By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a loss 
to know in what manner peach, nectarine,' and apricot trees 
are, according to their different growth, to be treated in the 
article of pruning; and the rule here mentioned is to be observ¬ 
ed at all times in the winter pi nning. 

Note. —Observe, that where any of the shoots, now retained 
for the supply of general bearers, have produced any small 
lateral shoots, from their sides, theBe should generally be cut 
off close to the principal shoot, except in casual vacant spaces, 
where may occasionally retain one or more of the best firm 
growth. 

Likewise, generally observe In pruning these trees, that in 
shortening the shoots, to mind, if possible, to cut them at a 
leaf or wood-bud ; distinguishable from the blossom-buds by 
being long and flat, and the others being round and swelling, 
or otherwise prone to a twin-bud; meaning, where one or 
two blossom-buds arise at the same eye with a wood-bud : 
cither of which rules being necessary to be observed in shor¬ 
tening, in order that each may produce a leading shoot next 
summer, forming a terminal leader to each of the said main 
shoots or bearers ; for a fair leading shoot, produced at or 
near the extremity of a bearing shoot or branch, draws the sap 
more freely, and the branches more effectually produce free 
growing, regular-sized fruit of full growth. 

Observe further, in pruning these trees, that as we often 
see on the two-year old branches some short shoots, or natural 
spurs, about an inch or two in length, and on the said spurs 
there are frequently several blossom-buds, but they more 
generally occur in the apricot in particular, though they fre¬ 
quently appear in the others, and are all equally eligible to 
retain for fruiting : but have observed some pruners cut these 
entirely away; 1 however declare against that practise; for 
some of these short natural spurs produce handsome fruit, both 
in apricots, peache?, and nectarines. 

But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only sneb 
of these spurs as are well-placed, and promise by ths blossom- 
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buds to bear fruit; and auch as are naked, and also such as 
advance considerably long in a fore-right direction, should ba 
removed. 

For some more general particulars in pruning these sort 
of trees, see the work of January and February. 

When you have finished pruning any one of the abotfe trees, 
let that generally be nailed to the wall in a proper manner, 
before you begin to prune another; for it is much the best 
method to nail every tree according as you advance in the 
pruning. 

But some direct to leave these trees un-nailed till the begin¬ 
ning of March ; but this not only looks ill to see the shoots 
hang dangling from the wall—the long vigorous shoots are 
liable to be broken by the winds, &c. ; and by leaving the tree 
un-nailed till March, it is losing the opportunity of forwarding 
that business at convenient times in the winter pruning season, 
before that of the spring commences, when a considerable deal 
of other necessary work is required j and besides, the blossom- 
buds will lie then so much swelled, that many of them would 
be unavoidably displaced by nailing up the shoots. 

1 would therefore advise, as above intimated, to have every 
tree nailed, according as It is pruned. 

In nailing them, continue the general branches arranged 
more or less horizontally, no where laid in across one another, 
but let every branch be laid in clear of another, in a parallel 
order, and the supply of young wood trained in similarly at 
three or four, to five or six inches distance, accprding to the 
state or growth of the tree, and the general shoots j and let 
every shoot or branch be laid perfectly straight and close to the 
wall. 

For the purpose of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 
effectual and neat manner, yon should be provided with a 
perfect sharp knife, rather less than the middle size ; and such 
as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the point j 
also a large knife, and a smalt narrow hand saw, for the more 
readily cutting off large useless old or dead branches, and also 
a chisel, to use occasionally in cutting ont larger unserviceable 
old wood. 

Then for the nailing, should have a very handy light hammer, 
with a perfect flat face, scarcely an inch broad, ana clawed or 
forked, behind ; and a quantity of the proper garden-wall nails, 
which are of a shortish robust make, not too fine pointed, but 
pich (where brick walls) ns will drive into the brick* of the 
wall occasionally, at well as in the mortar-joists both of brick 
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wid'stone walls : bnt for nulling to palings, either these or a 
thinner sort will be proper. 

The next requisite is a quantity of cloth listing, or shreds, 
and these should be neatly cut into proper regular breadths 
and lengths ; generally about half an inch to an inch broad, 
and about two to three or four inches long, adapted to the 
sizes of the different .shoots, and smaller and larger brandies, 
and generally cutting the ends even, to have the whole in some 
little regularity : for in nailing *h* trees, it would look slovenly 
to see too broad or over long sare«l» applied promiscuously to 
the young shoots and smaller branches, ;>r others with long, 
unequal, dangling ends hanging down. 

Pruning Plums, Chf-ir.s, and Applet. 

Plums, cherries, pears, and app 3 trees, upon wails and 
espaliers, may also be pruned in the latter end of this month, 
provided, as Before observed, the leaves are mostly all down. 

The method of pruning these trees may be seen in the work 
■of the frnit-garden next month ; where it is fully inserted 
according to successful practice.—See also January and Feb- 
miy. 

Transplant Fruit Trees. 

Towards ttie latter end of this month you may safely trans¬ 
plant most sorts of fruit trees. 

Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the wait 
or espalier, the borders should be trenched one or two spades 
deep, if the depth of good staple admits ; but, at any rate, it 
should, either in the natural soil, or augmentation, be digged 
one full spade depth of good garden earth ; and it would be 
of great advantage to the trees, if some rotten dung is added, 
and worked in at the same time j but in already-cultivated 
borders of good earth, may, at present, ouly dig an aperture 
for each tree: however, for a general new plantation, if the 
borders are not naturally of a good mellow fertile soil, or are 
of a light poor quality, some fresh surface loam, or other sub¬ 
stantial good earth, from a common or field, &c. applied, and 
workefl in with the side of the borders, wonld prove very 
beneficial; bnt if a sufficient quantity cannot be conveniently 
obtained for the whole, may apply one, two, or three wheel¬ 
barrows full, together with some rotten dung, in each place 
where the trees are to be planted ; tiiis will promote the growth 
■of the trees greatly at first setting off, which is of much im por¬ 
tance j and, as most fruit trees are generally prosperous in a 
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moderate loamy soil, that in applying additional earth, as above 
if any of a proper loamy nature is easily attainable, it may 
prove of some preferable advantage ; but in default of such, 
any other good earth that can be the most conveniently attain¬ 
ed will also be very successful on this occasion. 

However, where the ground is already of a good quality, 
as that of any common kitchen garden, &c. the above assis¬ 
tances. will not be needful, as the trees will prosper sufficiently 
well in any tolerable good mellow earth of that nature. 

In making plantations of fruit-trees, either for the wall or 
espalier, you should observe to plant them at proper distances 
that there may be sufficient scope to train and extend them 
properly, in their advancing growth, for many years to come, 
without interfering much with each other, as is often the case 
in gardens, where the trees have been planted too close : so 
as in a few years they meet and confuse one another. 

The distance which should be allowed to peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, is at least twelve to fifteen feet from tree to tree ; 
though eighteen feet would be a preferable distance for a 
principal plantation, whereby to have full scope of extension 
in their advanced growth of the horizontal branches. 

Plums and cherries should be allowed the same room to run ; 
though plums will require rather more room than cherries. 

Pears and apple trees, for espaliers, should be planted fifteen 
to eighteen, or twenty feet asunder, or, in extensive premises, 
if you allow these trees, at leaBt, twenty feet distance; but 
especially pears that are grafted or budded upon free stocks, 
it would in the end prove of greater advantage : for although 
it appears a great distance when the trees are first planted, 
they will effectually fill that space. 

But with regard to the planting these trees in.espaliers, that 
is, the apple and pears, it should be observed, that the former 
if grafted on paradise or codlin stocks, on which the trees 
become dwarfish, or of moderate growth, need not be planted 
more than twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet apart; and the 
same of pears on quince stocks. 

Full standard trees, either apples or pears, should be planted 
at least twenty-five or thirty feet distance in the row, and the 
rows not less than thirty to forty feet asunder, especially for a 
full or continued plantation ;,and where sufficient ground-room, 
forty feet asunder; and plums and cherries not less than 
twenty or twenty-five feet distance, on the same consider¬ 
ation. 

But standard .apples, pears, ficc. grafted upon dwarfish 
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stocks, to form dwarf and half standards, may be planted at 
only half the above distances. 

Planting Gooseberry and Currant Trees. 

^May begin planting gooseberry,and currant trees about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the month. 

Where it is intended to plant these shrubs in a full plantation 
by themselves, allow them proper room, in rows eight or ten 
feet distant, and at least six feet between plant and plant in 
the row. 

At this distance they will have full scope to grow without 
encumbering one another, you will have room to dig and hoe 
between the trees, and also to prune them, and gather the fruit; 
and the berries will grow large, and ripen freely, and there will 
also be room to plant or sow many sorts of kitchen plants 
between them. 

But it is also proper to plant some of both sorts in a single 
row round the quarters of the kitchen garden, six, seven, or 
eight feet distant from each other in the row. 

Also they may be planted in single cross-rows, to divide the 
kitchen-ground into wide compartments of twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet width, or more, and should set them about six to 
eight or ten feet distance in each row. 

Pruning Gooseberries and Currants. 

Prune gooseberries and currants about theend of this month ; 
and the ground about them may then be dug, whidh will render 
the whole decent for the winter season, and will be of great 
service to the trees: though, if* the leaves are not yet fully 
decayed and fallen, it will be adviseable to delay the pruning 
till next month or December ; but shall here give the -general 
directions in some tolerable extent, particularly adapted for 
the assistance of those who may occasionally need some inti¬ 
mations in that process; as it will be equally applicable in 
practice tbe following months, &c. 

Proceeding in this pruning, it mnst be remembered, that, as 
the gooseberry and currant trees produce their fruit both on 
the young wood, and principally on the two, three, and several , 
years* old branches, generally all along tbe sides thereof, the 
same general bearers, young and old, of proper regular growth 
and expansion, must therefore be continued as long as they 
remain fmitful, and of proper regularity;—and, from which, 
to prone out any very irregular growths, and such as are too 
crowdingly. abundant, pruned thumingly ; also casual declined 
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unfruitful brandies and decayed wood; together with the 
superfluous, or over-abaodant and irregular young shoots of 
last summer, now remaining numerously on the general principal 
branches ; but retaining a selection of the paid young shoots 
of best orderly growth, in all vacant or most open void spaces, 
laterally below and above, between die general mother branches, 
ope, two, or more on each branch, as may seem necessary, at 
proper distances lower and higher, in some regular order; and 
generally a terminal or end one tp each of the paid branches, 
by the rules hereafter suggested : -and which general intimations 
should be observed both in the cornmpq standard bushes, and 
in those trained to walls, &c. 

Thus in pruning the common standard bushes, should keep 
them trained to a single stem below, and the head or’ general 
expansion of branches kept open and in some equal regularity, 
and orderly extent around and above; always kept moderately 
distant, clear of one another; that where any are too crowd* 
edly abundant, should prune them thinningly to some regular 
order ; or others of disorderly growth, either cross piaeed, 
running confusedly across one another, or any rambling exten¬ 
sively out of bounds, below or above ; or others oat-growing 
the limits of the general expansion, as also any very reclining 
low stragglers, and under growths, &c. pruning the whole to 
proper regularity j either by cutting some of the most irregular 
clean out, or others pruned in less or more to some regular 
placed lateral young shoot or similar orderly branch, having a 
terminal shoot for a leader; so as the general regular branches 
may terminate each in a leading shoot, and the whole stand at 
least five or six inches asunder at the extremities. 

Generally in this regulation of winter-pruning, displace all 
suckers arising from the roots and shoots produced on the 
in si a steqi, whereby to keep every tree trained with a single 
stein ele»r of branches below, at least six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches upwwd from the bottom. 

And it will be observed by experience, that by continuing 
the trees in some proper regularity, agreeably to the abpve 
and following general intimations, they in return will always 
produce abundant crops of fruit in best perfection in full growth 
and good quality, 

In young trees of the above, such as are still under training, 
or cot yet furnished with a proper expansion of branches, 
should he careful to retain some best web-placed strong shoots, 
in proper parts below and above, whereby to form the bead 
of brunches accordingly, in the requisite expansion j cutting 
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out close the snperabandancy and irregular ; likewise cnt out 
all lower under growth*, aad dear way all bottom suckers, ia 
order that each tree may be tfained with a clean single stew, 
six or eight to ten or twelve inches, as above intimated : and 
the retained shoots designed for forming Use bead should mostly 
remain entire, to advance as soon as possible to a proper 
extent of growth j or only shorten sny particular shoot which 
oat-grows the others considerably, that tbe whole may advance 
in some regular equality together. 

But iu the full-grown standard bushes of gooseberries and 
currants some general regulating pruniag will be necessary 
every year, any time from the latter end of this month, or 
more generally November or December, &c. till February or 
beginning of March, both principally to reduce the superfluous 
and irregular young wood of the preceding summer; and, 
occasionally, in some of the general expansion of the main 
branches, to cut out casual decayed and declining old wood 
appearing of a naked unfruitful state, and others of disorderly 
growths pruned to proper regularity, as it may seem expedient; 
leaving some advancing young wood below ; or where it may 
seem necessary to supply the place of the old now cut away on 
the above occasion 

Should generally o„aet re, that when any considerable vacant 
or void space occurs, and that oae or more principal branches 
may seem wanted to supply the deficiency, should be careful 
to retain some strong, well-placed lower young shoots in or 
near the vacant parts, to advance in full growth, whereby to 
form the requisite supply of branches to furnish the vacancies 
in proper regularity. 

As most of these bushes of some advanced growth will now 
abound in numerous young shoots, produced last summer on 
the sides and ends of the general main branches, as before 
observed, many of which being superfluous, or too abundant, 
and others irregular or disorderly, they should, accordingly, in 
this pruning, be cut out (by the rules below explained) : aad 
of such as are well-placed, and of best orderly growth, a 
proper selection should be retained both laterally lower or 
higher on the respective branches, in, vacant or wide open 
spaces between, and generally-a terminal, or end one, to each 
branch. 

Tbe rule to be observed on this occasion is, that as most 
of the general principal branches will have produced two, three, 
or several more shoots the preceding summer, all now remain¬ 
ing ; consisting generally of one at the end of each branch, 
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and others placed laterally along the sides, one nnder another, 
and as, probably, not more than one or two, &c. may now be 
proper to retain on each of the said branches; that is, one or 
two best placed of the lateral or side-shoots, of gqod orderly 
growth, left in void or vacant spaces, lower or higher on the 
branches, as may seem most expedient to supply the places in 
eligible regularity ; aqd most generally one at the extreme end, 
to terminate, and form a leader to each branch, as before ob- 
served ; either naturally terminal, or any branches advanced 
too considerably in length, prune them in more or less, to some 
proper lateral shoot, to remain for its terminal leader; and all 
others of the said shoots, as are superfluous, or unnecessary, 
and others irregular and improper, cut clean out close to their 
origin j or, in currants particularly, may prune some of the 
small laterals to short snags or spurs, not exceeding an -inch 
long, as these will also produce fruit; but generally cut close 
most of the strong growths of the superfluous and irregular 
both in the gooseberries and currants. 

And generally observe, that, in the regular supply of the 
above retained proper shoots, both laterals and terminals should 
mostly, in the gooseberries particularly, remain entire, or only 
shorten any as are too considerably extended or irregnlar in 
growth towards the extreme part; and in the currants, which 
being more extensive shooters, they may have most of the 
long extreme shoots, &c. shortened one-third, or more, to 
keep the head more compact, and within moderate extent, 
above and below; but not in general shorten the lower laterals 
of moderate growth, only such as may be of much superior 
length. 

That, as in the general course of this pruning, both in the 
occasional regulation of the old and young wood, it being 
essentially proper, as before remarked, to retain, if possible, 
in all the general main branches, a last summer's shoot, as a 
terminal or end leader to each, it should be carefully adopted, 
where practicable, both in such branches as occasionally require 
shortening, and in those which remain entire. 

For when any branch being either superiorly extended beyond 
the general expansion, or in any other irregularity, &c. and 
requires shortening or pruning to order, it should not be cut 
to a naked stumpy end ; but, if possible, pruned in less or 
more to some competent lateral young shoot thereof, or other¬ 
wise to some similar-placed lateral branch furnished with such 
a shoot; and either of which to remain to supply the place of 
the part cut away, terminating in a leading shoot within tho 
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proper limit* j and in the general regular branches as do not 
want shortening, and are furnished naturally with A terminal 
or end shoot, the said branches should be retained entire, 
together with the said terminal shoot, one to each branch ;— 
and of the other general shoots, retaining only some select 
laterals as may be necessary, agreeable to former intimations, 
cut out the superabuodancy. 

Likewise, by the foregoing general rules of pruning these 
fruit shrubs, let their heads, or expansion of branches, be 
generally kept within some orderly form and regularity; which 
may always be eligibly effected, by occasionally pruning casnal 
long ramblers, or straggling out-growing branches and shoots ; 
either cutting them in, less or more, to some orderly lateral 
young wood ; or any very irregular, cut clean out: resenring 
some well-placed shoots to supply their place in proper regu- 
larity. 

Finally, let it be generally observed, that with respect to the 
requisite supply of young shoots now reserved agreeably to the 
foregoing order of pi uning, they, as before advised, should not 
in general be much shortened, especially on the gooseberries : 
though some pruners cut the whole very short, both in goose¬ 
berries and currants; but this is-not adriseable for general 
practise, or only where required to keep the head of branches 
low and close, and in a compact expansion ; this, however, by 
cutting short, occasions their shooting more vigorously next 
summer, in numerous superabundant strong shoots, in a close 
thickety growth, detrimentally to the full growth and timely 
ripening of the fruit in good perfection. 

It therefore would be adviseable to shorten moderately, or 
In the gooseberries particularly, retained either mostly entire, 
or only prune such as are very superior in length ; or, in gene¬ 
ral, not cut more than about one-third of an ordinary shooL 
and a strong one about one-fourth ; but the currants, being of 
more open growth and extensive shooters, may be shortened 
more generally and more in proportion than the above, 
especially the long terminal shoots, and others of very extensive 
growth ; whereby to form the head in a closer moderate expan¬ 
sion ; but the advancing lateral-placed moderate shoots, shor¬ 
tened more sparingly, or smaller growths not at all, but mostly 
remain entire. 

However, it would be adviseable in the gooseberries parti¬ 
cularly, at just above observed, to practise shortening only 
occasionally ; that it, for instance, where any particular termi¬ 
nal shoots, or others advanced extensively in lengths beyond 
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mast of the general expansion, or any a* recline much in a 
bending manner downward!, as often occurs in some sorts, or 
k any other irregular direction, may generally prime such 
shoot*, lest er ha ore accordingly, to tome regular order j retain¬ 
ing most-of the other* at their foil length. 

And thut, by observing nan proper moderation and regu¬ 
larity in pruning the general reserved shoots, the trees of both 
these norm will shoot more moderately accordingly the follow 
«« summer ; whereby the genera! brandies Will remain more 
open and detach ediy distinct, id s proper degree to admit of 
fnfl access to the beneficial influence of tun and air, &c.; by 
which the production of frait will be anperior, larger, and 
forwarder in growth, and ripen sooaer in its proper Davor. 

• Having rhae far concluded tbs essential observations for 
pruning'the common standard bushes, it remains to give some 
intimations relative to pruning those trained to walls, or palings. 
Ice ;< for wbich shab refer to the work of the Fruit Garden 
in the two ensuing months, and January. 

Propagating Gooseberries add Currant Trees. 

t ' 

Plant cuttings and- suckers of gooseberries and currants; 
being the most, general nod plenteous method of propagating 
these shrubs. 

The proper cuttings for planting must be shoots of the last 
summer’s production, of straight .clean growth; let them he 
taken from healthy trees, and such as are remarkable, accord¬ 
ing to their kinds, for bearing the finest frait: let each be 
shortened from about ten to twelve or fifteen to eighteen inches 
long* according to ita strength. 

Let them be planted in rows ten or twelve inches asun¬ 
der, inserting each cutting one third, or near half way in the 
earth. 

These shrubs may also be propagated by suckers from the 
root} which may now be taken trp with roots, and planted } 
the strongest at once where they are to remain, and the rest 
in nursery rows, for a year or two, 8cc.—Bat some object to 
suckers, contending that they never produce such large fruit, 
nor so plenty, as those raised by cuttings; and that they are 
apt to run more to superfluous wood : there is, however, no 
very material difference; and snekers being ready rooted, it 
it the most expeditions method : either those of one year's 
shoot, or sometimes of two or three year’s advance, where 
they bavebeen permitted torema'm in growth, and in which. 
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having sometimes formed branchy heads, will probably bear 
fruit the first or second year. 

However, good cat tings may be preferred, they will be 
well rooted in one year, and in the third will bear fruit. 

Or may also be propagated freely by layers of the younger 
branches. 

Dressing the Strawberry-Beds, and making new 
Plantations. 

The strawberry-beds should, some time in this month, have 
their winter dressing. 

Choose a dry day to do this work ; let all the runners or 
strings be cleared away close to the head of the main plants ; 
then let the beds be thoroughly cleared from weeds, and let 
all the. rubbish be carried off the ground. 

Then, if there be room between the plants, by having been 
kept to distinct heads, or single bunches, which is greatly 
preferable, let the earth be loosened to a little depth with a 
small spade or with a hoe ; not to disturb the roots : and 
others, if the plants are in beds, with alleys between, line out 
the alleys the proper tHdth, and let the alleys then be regu¬ 
larly digged a moderate depth : and spread some of the earth 
over the beds, neatly between, and close about every clump 
of plants. 

And this, in tLi whole, will prove very beneficial culture, 
in promoting strength, and a plentiful production of large 
fruit. 

In dressing these plants, it would bo of much advantage to 
preserve the main plants singly, not permitted to spread over 
the whole surface of the bed, but kept as it were in single or 
distiuet bunches or heads ; and they will produce larger and 
finer fruit accordingly. 

New plantations of strawberries may now be made where 
wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but the 
sooner the better. 

These plants bear superiorly in a moderate loamy soil, but 
they will also prosper well in any good garden earth ; choose 
a well-lying compartment, open to the sun, either for beds or 
in borders, lay thereon some best rotten dnng, then dig the 
ground neatly one spade deep, burying the dung regnlariy in 
the bottom. 

Then, if the ground thus prepared is any of the main i}oarters 
of the garden, or other open compartments, it is proper to lay 
it out in beds, three feet and a half to four and a halt broad. 
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with alleys between, eighteen inches or two feet wide ; but if 
in common narrow borders, it may remain accordingly ; rake 
the surface even, and then put in the plants. 

The plants should be such as were produced last summer, 
and principally the first formed runner plants ; or occasionally, 
young good rooted off-sets on the sides of the main stools j 
observing, in either or both cases, to choose a parcel of the 
strongest, and take them op with good roots ; trim off all 
strings or runners, and clear away decayed leaves ; trim the 
roots and then plant them in rows, lengthways, in each bed or 
border, allowing fifteen or eighteen inches between row and 
row, and set tiie plants the same distance in the row, closing 
the earth well about every plant, and directly give each a little 
water. 

For the account of the sorts see last month. 

If any runner plants of the year were planted off from the 
old plants in June, into nursery-beds, &c. as there advised, 
will now be in fine condition to plant out finally as above. 

Pruning Raspberry Plants.. 

Prune raspberries. In doing this, let it be observed, that 
all the old stems or bearers that produced the fruit, lust summer 
must now be cut out, for these, wholly decaying in winter, 
never bear but once; and therefore a gencial successional 
supply of the young sucker-stems produced from the root last 
summer, in succession to the old, must now be selected for 
the next year’s beavers, to produce the fruit to be expected 
the following summer ; and to make room for which, let all 
the old stems, above intimated, be cut down close to the 
ground ; and selecting three or four to five or six of the best 
strongest young shoots on each main root or stool, let all the 
rest above that number be cut away close to the surface of the 
earth; and at the same time let all straggling shoots thereof 
between the rows be eradicated. 

Each of the shoots which are left to bear must be shortened : 
the rule in shortening these is —to take off about oue fourth, 
er one third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each shoot, 
according to the different growths, generally cutting them near 
the top part, at the bending, or a little below. 

When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, and 
then dig the ground. 

In digging, observe to take np and clear away all straggling 
shoots and roots between the rows as do not belong to the main 
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plants. This digging will strengthen the routs, &.c. and the 
ground will lie clean and neat all winter. 

Plant Raspberries. 

This is a good season to plant raspberries, where a new 
plantation is wanted. 

Observe, it is the young shoots or suckers which arise every 
summer from the old roots that are proper plants for the propa¬ 
gating of them, and for a fresh plantation. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and where the 
ground is good j and if you dig in some very rotten dung, it 
will be an advantage to the plants, and promote a production 
of large fruit. 

In choosing the plants for this plantation, observe to take 
the outward young off-set sucker-stems, or occasionally the 
suckers produced between the main stools, that ure of some 
tolerable strong growth, all of the last summer’s production, 
not less than two feet, but more eligible of three or four feet 
long, with strength in proportion,—digging them up with full 
roots, preferring those with roots the most fibrous, for this is 
material in those plants; and, as sometimes one, two, or more 
buds appear formed on the root near tbp bottom of the steal for 
next summer’s shoots, such plants are particularly to be chosen, 
though, as this does not always occur, choose good plants as 
above. 

Having procured the plants, consisting each of one strong 
shoot well rooted, shorten the shoots a little, and let the ends 
of the roots also be trimmed, and cut away any hard, woody 
root part; then put in the plants in rows four or five feet 
distant, and let them be planted a yard distant from one ano¬ 
ther in the row ; they will produce some fruit next summer, 
but more abundantly the second year. 

Propagate Fruit Trees by Layers. 

By layers of the young shoots, may propagate vines, mul¬ 
berries, figs, filberts, &c. laying them bendingly into the earth, 
three, four, or five inches deep, with the tops out, and they 
will be all well rooted by this time twelvemonth. 

Or vines, &e. may also be layed in pots, one layer in each, 
of the young shoots, either drawing the layer through the hole 
at bottom, filling up the pot with earth, or introduced bemi 
ingly at top into the earth iu the pot the depth as above. 
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Propayate by Suckers. 

Propagate gooseberries, currants, raspberries, berberries, 
codlins, filberts, figs, &c. by suckers from the root; digging 
them up with roots to each, and of the gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, filberts, may plant some of the largest at once 
where they are to remain, and the rest in nursery-rows for 
training. 


THE PLEASURE, OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


Auricula Plantt. 


The auricula plants in pots must be now removed to a 
sheltered dry situation in the full sun ; and if where they could 
be occasionally defended from excessive rains, snow, aud severe 
frost during the winter, it would be of much advantage ; for 
as formerly observed, although auriculas are hardy to stand the 
Weather, yet, by having some occasional protection, it preserves 
them in a more firm sound state, to flower in best perfection. 

In default of any covered protection, the pots may, in very 
wet weather, be occasionally laid down on one side, with the 
tops towards the sun, to protect the plants better from any 
tendency to rot by too much moisture ; but in all dry weather, 
retain them in their upright position. 

However, the pots containing plants of the more curious or 
estimable kinds may easily be moved under some place of occa¬ 
sional shelter, just to have protection from excessive rains, 
snow, &c. and for which purpose, the pots may now cither be 
set close together within a garden-frame ; and when the wea¬ 
ther is bai, defenJ them with the glasses ; or may be placed 
similarly in a bed, or border near a south wall, &c. and arched 
over low with hoop-bends, to support a covering of mats, &c. 
which may be applied to shield the plants from heavy rains, 
snow, and rigorous frost.-^-See Auriculas, September. 

Let all the dead leaves be takeu off the plants. 
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Care of Carnation Layers in Pots. 

Carnation layers, which were in August, or the last month, 
planted in pots, should, in the last week in this month, be 
removed in their said pots to a warm sheltered situation for the 
winter. 

Or, the pots containing the prime varieties may be placed 
close together, where they may be occasionally shielded in the 
excess of bad weather ; such as in a garden frame, placed on 
a bed of light dry soil, raised three or four inches; and in 
which may plunge the pots to guard the roots better from frost; 
and in bad weather, defend the plants above with the frame- 
glasses, &c. 

They are thus to remain all the winter, and the plants per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the full air in all mild moderate weather ; and 
only when cutting cold, or excessively wet, snowy, or in severe 
frosts, to be covered with the glasses, and other additional 
covering, when the weather is rigorously severe ; but when 
dry and tnild, let the plants have the daily open air constantly. 

liut where there is not the convenience of a frame, the pots 
may be placed in a raised bed of dry compost, and arched over 
with hoops ; and in bad weather, defend the plants with thick 
mats or canvas, to be drawn over the arches. 

Dress the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, fyc. 

The borders and clumps of flowering shrubs and plants in 
this garden should now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds ; 
and also, at this time, let the shrubs be pruned from rampant 
and straggling shoots; and let all the dead stalks of flowering 
plants be cut down close, and clear away dead leaves, and all 
manner of rubbish. 

This is also now a proper time to begin to dig the borders 
and dumps, &c. in this garden, which is not only the most 
effectual method to destroy all remaining weeds, but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any sort, and it will 
appear fresh and neat during the winter season. 

Transplanting Jibrous-rootcd Flowering Plants. 

Now may transplant into the borders or places where wanted, 
all sorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial flower plants, 
which will now take root freely, in a short time. 

The sorts proper to plant now are rose-carnpions and sweet- 
williams, campanulas, and catcliflv, aud you may also plant 
rockets, bachelor's-buttons, double feverfew, antirrhinums. 
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scarlet-lychnis and lychnydeas, and many other similar sorts 
See the List of Giants. 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very 
proper to be planted variedly more or less towards the front 
and middle of the borders, &c. where they will make an 
agreeable appearance in their proper time of flowering, but 
especially the double kinds. 

Some of the double wall-flowers, and stock July flowers, 
double scarlet lychnis, double sweet-williams, double rockets, 
double rose-campion, and the like, should be planted in pots, 
and removed to some place where the plants can be sheltered 
in severe weather." These double flowers deserve particular 
care. 

Now also slip and plant polyanthuses, and auriculas, also 
double daisies, double camomile, violets, London-pride, thrift, 
hepaticas, gentianella, saxifrage, heart’s-case, lily of the valley, 
.and other low-growing fibrous rooted plants. 

These plants should be set variedly, about six inches to a 
foot, or fifteen or eighteen inches from the edge of the borders, 
or beds, &c. for they are but of a low growth. 

This is also a good time to plant columbines, monk's-hood, 
Cantcrbnry-bells, fox-gloves, tree primrose, Greek valerian, 
scabionscs, snap-dragons, and such like kinds. 

Those flowers generally grow from two or three to four feet 
high, in the different sorts, and should be planted in a varied 
order, the lowest more or loss forward, the others placed simi¬ 
larly toward the middle and back part of the borders, tkc. 

Transplant also wall-flowers and stock July flowers into 
the borders ; and this is also a proper time to plant carnation? 
and pinks, both seedlings and layer-. 

This is a gotfd season to plant golden rod, Michaelmas daisies, 
and other asters, everlasting sun-flowers, French honey-suckles, 
and hollyhocks, which being mostly of large growth, are eligible 
furniture for capacious borders, in assemblage with other flow¬ 
ering plants; and to introduce in shrubbery clumps,tkc plant¬ 
ed five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet distance, in a varied 
order. 

Most other sorts of fibrous rooted perennial and biennial 
flower plants may likewise uow be planted in borders, beds, 
pots, ike. Sec the List <>J Plants 

This is a good season to plant any principal kinds of peren¬ 
nial and biennial flowers, in pots, ready for occasionally intro¬ 
ducing to ornament particular compartments in summer : or 
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some curious or tenderish kinds also to place under shelter i'l 
winter. 


Parting the Roots, and propagating various fibrous and 
knob-rooted Plants. 

Where golden-rod, everlasting sun-flowers, Michaelmas 
daises, other perennial asters, and such like large growing 
fibrous-rooted perennial plants, have stood in one place several 
rears without transplanting, their roots will have spread consi¬ 
derably, and will be increased to very large hunches. 

Where that is the case, the roots should now either be slipped 
or trimmed in all round as they stand, to a more moderate 
compass, or wholly taken up, and each main root divided into 
several parts, or separate off-set plants, not too small; and 
then some of the best should be immediately planted again in 
I he places allotted them, at the distance before mentioned in 
the preceding article. 

This is also still a good time, where not done before, to part 
the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants that have grown 
into large bunches. 

Particularly campanulas, catch-fly, rosc-catnpion, scarlet- 
ulmis, bachelor’s buttons, double feverfew, peach-leaved bell— 
dower, yellow-gentian, Canada leonurus. Christmas-rose, and 
tlie like. 

Likewise 'polyanthuses, primroses, double daisies, double 
camomile, London-pride, hcpaticas, violets, wiuter-aconites, 
• yelamen, saxifrage, gentianella, auriculas, and all other such 
like sorts. 

The roots, may, in some, either have the off-sets detached, 
as they remain in the ground, or be wholly taken up as above- 
mentioned, and every one divided or parted into separate plants. 
The best of the slips, or plants, must be planted again directly 
in the borders ; and the smallest, or such as are not immedi¬ 
ately wanted for the liorders and other flower compartments, 
should be planted in nursery-beds, to remain a year to get 
strength. 

Now is also a proper time to part and transplant the roots 
of peonies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon s seal, 
monk's-hood, and flag-leaved irises- 

Planting the various Kinds of Bulbous Flower Roots. 

This is mow a most eligible season to plant almost all sorts 
of bulbous and tuberous flower-roots which were taken up 
when their leaves decayed. See the various sorts as below. 
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Hyacinths anti tulips for the general spring bloom may now 
be planted either in distinct beds by themselves, each sort 
separate ; or some in the borders in assemblage with other 
flowers. 

But in some of the principal choice varieties, it would Ik; 
most eligible to adopt the former order of planting ; and for 
which allotting a dry situation, and a light, mellow soil; let 
the beds be neatly digged, breaking all lumpy parts ; then 
laid out in proper regularity, three or four feet wide, a little 
gradually rounding, with intervening alleys fifteen or eighteen 
inches to two feet width ; and the surface cf the beds raked 
even. 

When the beds arc ready, choose a dry and mild day to 
put in the roots ; plant them in rows nine inches asunder, 
and not less than six inches in each row, and three inches 
deep: performing it either by dibble, drilling, or bedding in, 
as advised last month. 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots in the 
eommon borders among other flowers, that may cither he 
planted in a single row lengthways of the border, a foot or 
eighteen inches from the edge, and planted at least that distance 
from one another ; or when these or any other bulbous roots 
are to be planted in assemblage with border-flowers, it wonld 
be a preferable method to place them in little clumps, that is, 
in a small patch of six or eight inches diameter, to plant four 
or five roots : and so to plant the different sorts in separate 
patches, at tlid* distance of one, two, or three yards; and in 
a varied order, in having some clumps nearer the front, and 
others more or less towards the middle, and which order of 
planting makes a pleasing variety in the flowering season. 

Bat the choicest kinds of these roots should be mostly plant¬ 
ed by themselves in beds, to the purpose that they can be 
readily sheltered in severe weather, and the different varieties 
of the flowers show to better advantage when collected together 
all in one bed, at one view j and the flowers in early spring 
can be sheltered from cutting cold, and excessive wet, and in 
the warmer season from the mid-day sun occasionally ; all of 
which would impair the beauty, and hasten the decay of the 
flowers. 

Now is also a very good time to plant the roots of ranuncu¬ 
luses and anemones ; the best varieties should be planted by 
themselves in beds. 

The beds should be three or four feet broad ; plant six rows 
in every bed, and let the roots be six inches distant in each 
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row; at that distance they will blow strong, and the flowers 
will show theuisehes to proper advantage, and must be planted 
not more than two inches deep over the ciowus; observing, 
tlie beds, where the best sorts of these roots ate deposited, 
should be protected in winter, when the frost is very severe. 

Some of the common sorts of ranunculuses and anemone 
roots may also be planted in the borders in assemblage with 
other flowers, either in a row towards the edge, or iu sinal 
patches in different parts, where they will make a very agree¬ 
able appearance in the spring. 

But the best method of planting these sorts in the borders is, 
in little dumps or patches, as above intimated ; forming with 
your finger small circles six inches diameter, about a foot from 
the edge of the border, or in a varied manner; plant in each, 
three, four, or five roots : that is, one in the middle, and the 
rest round the edge of the circles, and these little clumps may 
be from a yaid or two, to eight, ten, or twelve feet distant. 

Now is likewise the proper time to plant crocuses and snow¬ 
drop roots, which were taken out of the ground in summer; 
also winter aconites. 

These roots may be planted cither about six inches from the 
edge of the borders or beds next the walks, in one continued 
row, set about six inches apart, or in little clumps or patches, 
ns observed above of the ranunculuses, &c. in which the flow¬ 
ers will make the best appearance ; forming the patches about 
five or six inches over, plant the different sorts separate, four 
or five roots in each patch, one in the middle, and three or 
four round the edge ; two or three feet farther plant another 
clump in the same order, and so on to the end ; and in this 
manner they may be planted both near the edge, and disposed 
more or less inward, to display a greater diversity when in 
flower. 

These small roots should not be planted more than about 
two inches deep. 

Plant also the various sorts of narcissus and jonquils; and 
this is also a proper time to put in the roots of the English and 
Persian bulbous irises, fritillarias, gladioluses, ixias, and all 
other such like bulbous roots as were taken up when their 
leaves decayed in summer. 

When the above roots are intended to be planted separately 
m beds, let them be set in rows eight or nine inches asunder ; 
and set the roots the same distance from one another in the 
ow, and not more than two or three inches deep. 

But when they are to be olanted in the common bonders, it 
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t> the best way to plant three, four, or five roots together in 
a small patch, and allow, at least, three feet between every such 
patch of roots. 

Likewise plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of marta- 
gons, and orange lilies, that were taken up when the leaves 
decayed in summer ; and where the white lily, pancratiums, or 
any other similar bulbous lily-roots have been removed since 
their bloom, and are now above ground, let them be planted 
in the proper places some time this month. 

These bulbs should be planted variedly towards the middle 
and back part of the common flower-borders, they being of tall 
growth, planting some more or less forward, and towards the 
middle, others more inward in the borders, &c. intermixing the 
different sorts properly, at one, two, or three yards distance, 
and planted three or four inches deep; observing generally to 
open apertures for the larger roots with a garden trowel or 
small spade, planting one good root in a place; or to have 
a larger show of bloom, may occasionally plant two or three 
togerttcr. 

Prune Flowering Shrubs, 4*c. 

Prftne roses and honeysuckles; and this is also a proper 
time to prune all other sorts of flowering shrubs and ever¬ 
greens. 

Let this pruning be performed with a sharp knife, and not 
with garden shears, as sometimes practised. 

In pruning these shrubs, observe to cut out or prune to order 
any very long, rambling,'luxuriant shoots of the last summer’s 
growth, which are often produced on many sorts of flowering 
shrubs, and ramble considerably out of bounds, pruning them 
either close to whence they proceed, or shortened, as it may 
seem most expedient. 

Where any branch advances in a straggling run-away man¬ 
ner from the rest, let that be cut shorter ; observing, generally, 
to prune it close to a bud, or any lateral young shoot, leaving 
the bud or shoot for a leader to the branch; and where 
branches of different shrubs interfere with each other, let such 
be pruned or shortened, as you shall see it necessary, so that 
every shrub may stand clear off the other ; likewise, where 
any branches or shoots advance too near the ground, let them 
be pruned up close to the etem, to keep it clear below, and 
the head continued in some regularity above. 

All suckers which rise from the roots should be *akea clean 
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•way ; and generally let the shrubs be mostly kept to a single 
stem below near the ground. 

When yon have finished the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away : then let the ground between such shrubs as 
stand wide be either for the present well hoed and raked, or, 
if opportunity serves, neatly digged one spade deep ; observing, 
as you proceed with the digging, to cut off any very long 
straggling roots, and to take up all suckers. 

Plant hardy deciduous Flowering Shrubs and ornamental 
■ Trees. 

Now, about the middle or towards the latter end of tlii* 
month, may begin to plant in shrubberies, &c. all sorts of hardy 
deciduous flowering bhrubs; such as roses, Guelder roses, lilac, 
and honeysuckles. 

Plant also, where wanted, laburnums, syringas, althaea frutex, 
jasmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raspberry, the 
double-blossom cherry, bladder-sena, scorpiou-sena, spiraeas, 
and hypericum frutex : it is now also a proper time to plant 
inezereons, the double-flowering peach, and almonds. 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and scarlet horse- 
chesnuts, may also be planted any time as above, the shrub 
cinquefoil, sumach, rock-rose, cytisuses, acacia, and all other 
hardy shrubs, may now be removed.—See the Catalogue. 

In planting the different sorts of flowering shrubs, observe 
to plant them at such distances and order, that the various 
different plants, according to their growth, may have full room 
to grow, and to show themselves to advantage. 

Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any conti¬ 
nued plantations in the shrubbery order, let the shrubs in 
general be set at least three or four to five or six feet distant 
from one another, according to the general growth of the differ¬ 
ent sorts ; and such plants as are of an humble growth should 
not be planted promiscuously among tall growing plants : for 
was that to be practised, the low plants would be lost to 
view. 

Let this, therefore, be well observed at the time when the 
shrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growing plants be 
set towards the front; and the talker the plant, the more back¬ 
ward in the clump it should be planted. The shrubs should 
■ also be disposed in such regular order, that every plant may 
be distinctly conspicuous to view from the walks and lawns, 
fcc. 

This is the method of order that should be practised iu 
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genetal planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the 
shrubbery ; straight lines are not to be regarded, but rather 
to be avoided ; but some regularity must, notwithstanding be 
obserred, both with regard to the distance and advantageous 
disposition of the different sorts of plants. 

However, where it may be required to have any particular 
shrubbery districts to form a sort of thicket, for shade, shelter, 
blind, &c. either in running boundary compartments, or any 
interior division, the shrubs and trees may be planted closer 
accordingly, more or less, to suit the different occasions. 

Likewise observe, that in occasionally introducing, for plant¬ 
ing in the principal flower borders, any desirable ornamental 
flowering shrubs, to effect a greater decorative variety in an 
embellishment of these compartments, should generally choose 
shrubs of moderate growth for that purpose, such as roses, 
syringas, hypericums, spirseas, honeysuckles, althaea-frutex, 
Persian lilacs. Guelder rose, mezereons, dwarf almonds, lau- 
rustinus, arbutus, cistuyes, jasmines, rhododendrons, &c.; and 
not planted too close, as often practised ; allotting the smaller 
at least five or six feet, and larger ones ten or fifteen feet 
distance ; and in their advancing growth, keep them in some 
regular order below and above, not to overspread the under- 
growing herbaceous flowers of the bulbous, tuberous, and 
fibrous-rooted kinds. 

May also now plant any desirable flowering-shrubs in pots. 
—See September, kc. 

The shrubs in general should be mostly kept trained, each 
with a short single stem below, near the ground, and their 
heads should have occasional pruning every year with the knife, 
and be always kept somewhat regular, and within some mode¬ 
rate bounds ; and all suckers from the roots should be radically 
taken away in the winter or spring dressing. 

Planting Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. 

Evergreen shrubs or trees of most sorts may also now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of the 
garden, where wanted. 

They may be planted both in distinct clumps, or other 
shrubbery compartments, to - have some wholly of evergreens, 
and also some in assemblage with deciduous trees and shrubs 
to effect the greater diversity and varietv. 

Most sorts may be removed any time in this month, and the 
sooner tiie better, that they may take fresh root the same 
season, before setting in of frost. 
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But, in particular, the strawberry tree or arbutus, laurel, 
Portugal laurel, laurnstinus, pyracautha phillyreas, alaternus, 
bays, cistuses, evergreen oaks, hollies, and magnolias, pines, 
firs, cedars, cypress, junipers, and many others. 

In planting these and all other evergreen trees or shrubs, let 
the same rule be observed as mentioned above in planting the 
different sorts of flowering shrubs. 

That is, where these plants are to be planted in clumps, or 
any continued plantation, let them be set at least four to five 
feet every way asunder, and some of the larger growing sorts 
should be allowed a greater distance ; for it is of much impor¬ 
tance to allow these kinds of shrubs and trees a proper distance; 
as every plant, according to its kind, having room to shoot 
each way regularly, they will form handsome heads; and every 
different shrub, &c- can also be distinctly viewed. 

Besides, by allowing a due distance between plant and plant, 
you have proper room to dig the ground ; and also to hoe 
and clean, and do all necessary work about the shrubs. 

But, as observed in planting the deciduous kinds, where 
required to form thickety plantations in any particular shrub¬ 
bery compartments, some branchy evergreens may be planted 
at distances less or more accordingly. 

Some of the most beautiful evergreens may also be planted 
on grass lawns, dotted singly and in clumps, at varied dis¬ 
tances. 

And some branchy common evergreens, such as phillyreas, 
laurustinus, and laurel, are likewise proper shrubs to plant, 
&c. hedgeways, to hide any rugged or unsightly naked walls, 
or other fences, or any disagreeable erections, &c. in the 
boundaries of fore-courts, or other garden compartments. 

These plants are beautiful evergreens, summer and winter ; 
they are also very hardy, and their growth is quick, full and 
branchy to the bottom ; and where wanted for the above pur¬ 
pose, this is a proper time to plant them. 

When intended to have them cover walls or paling fences 
in a regular order, they must be planted close to the wall, 
&e. three or four feet asunder, and their branches spread and 
trained to the wall in the manner of wall-trees j they will (boot 
in a quick, close, branchy growth, and their beautiful green 
leaves will effectually cover and hide the wall, or as required 
in any other similar occasion : or the laurel, &c. may also be 
occasionally planted either close or detached, to cover any un¬ 
sightly boundary fence or other disagreeable object, permitted 
to advance either in their natural growth, or trained as a 
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hedge; and they will thus soon effect the purpose intended 
very agreeably. 

The pyracantha is also an evergreen shrub to plant against 
a wall, and its clusters of beautiful red berries make a hand¬ 
some and very agreeable appearance in autumn and winter. 

The arbutus, or strawberry tree, is also sometimes planted 
against a wall. This is a beautiful evergreen plant, and makes 
an agreeable figure in any place, and at all seasons, but parti¬ 
cularly at this and the two preceding months, when it appears 
very ornamental, in its numerous small white flowers, and fine 
red strawberry-like frnit. 

But these plants (arbutus) make the best appearance when 
planted, detached in the clumps or borders, lawns, &c. and 
suffered to grow in their natural way. 

Or these arbutus shrubs, being planted, detached or singly 
upon grass lawns, &c. kept to single clean stems, and regular 
heads, they have a beautiful effect. 

Any desirable evergreens may now also be planted in pots, 
as observed of the deciduous shrubs. 

General Method of Planting Trees and Shrubs. 

In planting the various kinds of shrubs and trees in the 
shrubbery, &c. one general method serves for the whole ; open 
for every plant a circular hole, wide enough to receive the 
root freely every way, and about a spade deep, or as the root 
requires, and let the bottom be well loosened. 

Then, having the plants, prune the end of all long and 
straggling roots, ami cut away such roots as are broken, 
damaged, or dead ; also prune to order any irregularities of 
the head ; then place the plant in the bole upright; break the 
earth well, and throw it in equally, at the same time shaking 
the plant gently, to make the earth fall in close about, and 
among all the roots and fibres; when all is in, tread the earth 
gently round the plant, and then let every one be directly 
watered, especially if a dry light soil. 

But in planting the choice and more tender sorts of ever¬ 
greens, such as arbutus, magnolia, rhododendrons, &c. it would 
be of particular advantage where the plants can be readily 
taken up and brought with balls of earth firmly about their 
roots ; and having a wide bole opened for each, the plants 
should be immediately set therein, with the said bail of earth 
entire, and directly fill up the hole, and tread the surface 
gently. 

Immediately give each plant about half a pot of water, or 
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according to the size of the hole, and let such as want rapport 
be directly staked. 

Transplant Forest and Ornamental Trees. 

Forest trees of all soits may now he safely transplanted from 
the nursery, &c. for any intended plantations, towards the 
latter end of this month ; such as elm, oak, beeches, birch, 
maples, ash, lime, sycamore, and plane trees ; also alder, poplar, 
and willow : likewise pines, firs, cedars, cypress, larches, and 
almost all other sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen 
forest and ornamental trees.—See the Catalogue at the ended 
the book. 

But these and all other forest trees, &c. may be transplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Christmas, or 
daring the winter season ; observe the same method in plant¬ 
ing these sorts as just above advised in the general method of 
planting, and at the distance and order of arrangement as 
hinted in March. 


Propagating by Layers. 

Now may make layers of many sorts of hardy trees and 
shrubs to propagate them. 

This may be done any time in this month, and many sorts 
of trees, and flowering shrubs are to be propagated by that 
method; the method is easy, and the trouble will be well 
repaid in a twelve-month’s time, by an additional supply of 
many well-rooted new young plants, of the respective kinds 
now iayed. 

Almost any tree and shrub that sheds its leaves in winter 
may be raised by layers of the young wood ; being layed the 
lower part into the earth, as they remain on the parent plants, 
leaving the top above ground. 

The method of laying is, dig round the tree or shrub, and, 
as you proceed, lay down the bottom young shoots, or not older 
wood than one or two years’ growth, or bend down the pliable 
larger branches furnished therewith ; lay them into the earth, 
and secure them there with hooked or forked sticks ; lay all 
the young wood on each branch into the earth, three, four, or 
five inches deep, leaving the tops of each, two, three, or four, 
to five or six inches out of the ground, according to their dif 
ferent lengths. 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelve-month, bj 
which time they will be well rooted, and must then be trans¬ 
planted. 
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In the above work of laying, it may be proper either ia 
general, or especially in the more hard-wooded kinds, :o cut 
the layer on the under side in a small gash or slit upwards, 
laying that part into the earth, which . often promotes the 
emission of roots near the cut more effectually. 

By layers, elms, and limes, and many other deciduons, 
forest, and ornamental tree and shrub kind, will now succeed. 

Now is also a proper time to make layers of hardy ever¬ 
greens,— many sorts will grow by that method. 

This may be practised with good success on laurustinns and 
laurels, and many other similar kinds ; the layers will, in the 
space of one year from the time of laying, be very well rooted, 
and fit to transplant, provided you lay proper young shoots. 

Phillyreas and alaternuses will also grow by layers ; but the 
layers of these plants will sometimes be two years before they 
are tolerably rooted, particalarly when not layed till this 
season. 

But the best time to lay these, and such other hard-wooded 
evergreen plants, is June and July, in the young shoots of 
the same summer’s growth ; as many of these will often, take 
-oot the first season, fit to transplant by Michaelmas. 

However, it will also at this time be proper to make layers 
>( all such evergreen shrubs as you desire to propagate, ami 
many sorts will snccced. 

Observe, it is the last summer's shoots that are the most 
proper parts to lay ; and so accordingly let such branches as 
are best furnished with young shoots be brought down, and the 
shoots layed as before directed, aud in page 525 

Now is the time to take off and transplant the layers of all 
such shrubs and trees as were layed last autumn, spring, and 
summer; cut them clean off from the old stool, or parent trees; 
let their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant. 

Propagating Roses and other Shrubs by Suckers• 

Transplant suckers of roses ; it is by suckers, from the root, 
that most sorts of these shrubs are increased; these being 
digged up carefully with roots, will make good plants m one 
or two years' time, and most of them will flower next 
summer. 

Lilacs are also generally increased by suckers, which shrub 
seldom fails to yield every year plenty ; and these may, n< w, 
or at any time in winter, when the weather is mild, be taken 
up and planted out in rows. 
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Many other shrubs are also raised by suckers from the roots, 
and this is now a proper time to transplant the suckers of all 
such sorts. 


Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cuttings. 

Plant cuttings of honeysuckles ; all the sorts of these slirabs 
may be propagated by that method ; for the cuttings of the 
young shoots will put out roots rery freely, and make pretty 
plants in one year. 

Many other sorts of hardy shrubs and trees are to be raised 
from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Observe, it is the last summer's shoots that are to be used 
for cuttings : let strong shoots be chosen, and shorten them to 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches in length ; then plant them 
in rows a foot asunder, and set the cuttings about six inches 
distant in the row. 

Let every cutting be put half way into the ground. 

Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally by 
cuttings, and the beginning of this month is a very successful 
time to plant them; these cuttings mnst also be the last summer 
shoots ; do not take the long rambling shoots; choose stfeli 
as arc about nine or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches in length. 

Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a shady border 
in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, and set the cuttings six 
or eight inches distant from one another in the row. 

These cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October. 


Seedling Flowers. 

Remove now aU the boxes or pots of seedling flowers to a. 
warm situation. 

Let these be • placed where they can have the full sun all 
winter, and where shielded from cold and cutting winds. 

These pots, boxes, or tubs, should also be now cleared with 
great care from weeds. 

The beds of seedling bulbs should also, at this time, have 
good attention 5 let all the weeds be taken out with particular 
care ; then get some rich light earth, and sift some of this all 
over the surface of the bed to the thickness of an inch, or 
thereabout 

This wih be of a very great service to these young root.' 
but in particular to those which were not removed in summer 
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Trimming Evergreen*. 

Go round the plantations of evergreens, and, with a sharp 
knife, reduce such to order as are of a rude growth. 

Though the tasta which prevailed so much formerly in cutting 
or training many sorts of evergreens into different figures, 
with garden shears, is now for the most part laid aside, yet 
there are many sorts of evergreens that require some training 
with the knife. 

Sometimes particular shoots of a rude growth run out consi¬ 
derably, in a long disorderly extension, beyond the general 
branches which form the head ; these should be cat away or 
shortened, and other very irregular and straggling growths 
pruned, as may seem most convenient to make the head some¬ 
what regular; and, where the shrubs interfere very disorderly 
with each other,-let them be pruned to some regularity, so as 
the different plants may stand fair and clear of one another. 

Clipping Hedge* and Edging. 

If any hedges or box edging want trimming., let them ho 
completed early in this month; observing as in the two 
former. 

But more particularly any hedges of evergreens, which should 
all be finished clipping the beginning of the month j for if cirt 
too late, and if very eold weather sets in, it will occasion the 
cut leaves, and others suddenly exposed thereto, by cutting in 
the shoots, to change of a rusty-like disagreeable colour, wliicb 
they would not recover all winter. 

Plant Bax Edging*. 

t Plant box' where wanted for edgings to borders or beds; 
this being a very successful season to do that work, for the box 
will now very soon root. 

To make neat edgings you should get some short bushy box 
and this should be slipped or parted into moderately small 
slips, with roots to each, and tire long woody roots cut off, anil 
the tops trimmed even. 

The method of planting it is this stretch your line, if 
for a straight edging, along the edge of the bed or border, and 
let that part be trodden lightly and evenly along, to Settle it 
moderately firm ; and then with the spade make it up full ana 
even, according to the line ; then, on the side of the line next 
the walk, let a small neat trench be cut out about six inchef' 
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deep, making the side next the line perfectly upright, turning 
the earth out towards the walk or alley. 

The box is to be planted in this trench close against the 
upright side next the line, placing the plants so near together 
as to form immediately a close compact edging, without being 
too thick and clumsy, and with the top of the plants as even 
as possible, all an equal height, not more than an inch above 
the surface of the line; and as you proceed in planting, draw 
the earth up to the outside of the plants, which fixes them in 
their due position ; and when yon have planted the row out, 
then with your spade trim in the earth almost to the top of the 
l>lants, and tread it neatly aud evenly thereto ; and when the 
edging is planted, let any inequalities of the top be cut as even 
and neat as possible with a pair of shears. 

Plant Thrift for Edgings. 

Thrift makes also a very good edging, and this is a very 
proper time to plant it- 

To make a neat edging, the plants should be set so close as 
to touch one another, either by planting in a small drill, or trench, 
as directed above, for the box, or by dibble; 6ut if plants are 
scarce, they may be planted about two or three inches distance, 
they will meet by degrees. 

Planting in Pots. * 

Planting in pots may now be performed, to many 6orts of 
perennial flower plants, as also to curious or desirable flower¬ 
ing-shrubs and evergreens; both with design of having the 
opportunity of moving them m their said pots for decorating 
any particular compartments in spring and summer, &c. and 
also in some sorts for removing them to places of shelter during 
severe weather in winter : as likewise some for placing in hot¬ 
houses, &c. in December and January, &c.; for forcing for 
early flowering. 

Likewise bulbous-roots, of any desirable sorts, may now 
be planted in pots, or boxes, &c. 

Mow Grass- Walks and Lawns. 

The grass-walks and lawns should now be mown generally 
for the last time in the season, and should be cut as close and 
even as possible: for if not well cut down at this time, they will 
appear very rough all winter. 

The close-cut smooth garden lawns should now be occasi¬ 
onally poled in dry .weather, to scatter the wormcasts about. 
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and they should afterwards be rolled with a wooden or some 
other roller; the worm-easts, by being broken and spread 
about and the grass then rolled before the scattered earth is 
too dry, will readily stick all to the roller, by which means the 
surface of the grass will be rendered very clean. 

Let all parts of the grass-walks and lawns be at this time 
kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, constantly sweeping 
them dean off. 


Gravel-Walk*. 

Let gravel-walks be still continued in neat order; clean- 
weeded, swept, and occasionally rolled once or twice a week. 

Planting Hedge*. 

This is a fine season to plant all sorts of hedges, both for 
fences, shelter, and ornament. 

Bat may particularly plant all sorts of deciduous hedges any 
time from about the middle or latter end of the month, Ito the 
end of next, very successfully; also evergreen hedges, if 
planted the beginning or middle, or at least by the end of this 
month, as after that time it may probably prove safer to defer 
planting them till the spring, in regard that if sharp frosts 
should happen soon after, before well rooted, it may injure the 
young shoots and leaves, they not being so hardy, as the decidu¬ 
ous kinds, to resist severe cold, if it occurs soon after removal; 
however, all or any sorts may now be successfully planted, as 
they will mostly take fresh root soon the same season.—See 
the List* of Hedge-trees, &c. 

Likewise plash or lay down any old boundary fence-hedges 
of thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and naked at bottom. 
—See November and December. 


THE NURSERY. 


Propagating by Layers. 


Now begin to propagate forest trees and dowering shrubs, ike. 
by layers, this being the best season to perform that work on 
the hardy kinds. 
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Tlic ground is to be dug round the tree or shrub you intend 
to propagate; and in doing this, the shoots or branches are 
to be brought down and Jaycd into the earth, and fastened 
there with forked or hooked sticks ; or previously nick or cut 
a small slit upward in the layer underneath ; especially hard 
wooded kinds, to promote their rooting more effectually; lay¬ 
ing them as above, inserting the stem of each shopt bendiugly 
into the earth, about three or four inches deep, lea'ving the top 
several inches, or less or more, out of tiie ground. 

Elms, limes, and many other hardy forest trees, ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, and evergreens, succeed by laying 
as above; likewise some sorts of fruit-trees, such as vines, 
figs, &c. 

But where it is intended to raise by layers any of the above 
trees, and tall shrub kinds, that arc run up in stem, those from 
which the layers are to be made must be prepared for that 
purpose, a year or two before, by cutting down the stems near 
(he ground, when only about one to two or three inches thick, 
to form what are called stools, that they may produce shoots 
or branches low near the bottom, or so conveniently situated 
near the earth, as they can be readily laid therein; but most 
of the lower kinds of shrubs branching out neur the ground 
naturally afford layers enough properly situated for laying, with¬ 
out the above precaution of previously heading down ; though 
where large supplies are required, it is proper to have, in most 
parts, stools prepared as above. 

Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and shrubs that were 
.ayed a twelvemonth ago, or last spring and summer, 

Let these be planted in rows in an open compartment; the 
larger plants set in rows two feet and a half asunder, and the 
smaller kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted twelve 
inches distant in the row. 

Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 

This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all such hardy trees 
and shrubs as will grow by that method, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen tribe. 

Many of the deciduous shrubs and trees in particular are 
propagated by this method; such as the honeysuckle in all 
the sorts, and many other kinds of similar growth, all grow 
lreely by cuttings planted any time this or next month ; and 
niay also plant cuttings of all other deciduous kinds as are 
generally raised by that means ; allotting the whole now a 
sJoduatcly dry-lying situation thu’. they mjy not be injured by 
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too redundant vet in winter; or may all be planted successfully 
in the spring. 

The gooseberry and cnrrant-trees are also raised by cuttings, 
and this is as good a time as any can be to plant them. 

Likewise may now plant cuttings of some sorts of evergreens, 
more particularly the lanrel in the beginning of the month.— 
See Pleasure-ground and Nurtery of this and last months. 

Cuttings of all sorts planted a year ago, and last spring, 
being rooted, and have soot at top, may now be transplanted 
or quartered out in open nursery rows, to advance in proper 
growth, and have occasional training for the purposes in¬ 
tended. 


Soto Haw and Holly Berries, Sfc. 

This is the time to sow haws, holly, hips, and yewberries. 

Beds must be prepared for these berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide j the berries are to be sown each sort 
separate, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 

But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly-berries 
and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they sow them, 
because they seldom come up till the second spring after sow¬ 
ing : it therefore is customary to bury them in the gronnd in 
a heap together, for one year, and then 6ow them. The 
method is this :— 

On this occasion may either deposit them in large garden 
pots, and plunge in some dry grouud several inches over the 
top; or in some dry upward situation, mark out a trench one 
or two feet wide, the length in proportion to the quantity of 
berries intended, and dig it twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep; making the bottom level; then lay the berries of an 
equal thickness, and cover them with the earth five or six 
inches deep, two-thirds the depth of the trench, or more, rais¬ 
ing it above in a ridge like a grave, making the ridge rather 
wider than the trench, in order to throw off the wet more 
eiitetually ; or if deposited in pots plunged as above, earth them 
up similarly. 

Here let them lie till this time twelvemonth, when they are 
to be taken up and-sown in beds, as above-mentioned, and the 
plants will come up in the spring following; or may remain 
till February or March, and then sown, and they will come up 
the same season in April or May. 

* Sow Acorns. 

Sow acorns, this being generally a good successful lime to 
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pot them into the ground : nnd it will be proper to have them 
mostly sown by the latter end of this or gome time next moDlh ; 
for if kept much longer out of the ground., many of them will 
begin to sprout. 

Let these be gown in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. 

Stock* to bud and graft upon. 

Now, about the middle or latter end of the month, may plant 
out all kindg of seedling stocks, to bud and graft the different 
fruits upon. 

Let these be placed in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
set the plants twelve or fifteen inches distant from one another 
in the row. 

Likewise, for the purpose of stocks, transplant also suckers 
from the roots of different kinds of fruit-trees, but particularly 
those from the plum, codlin tree, pear, and quinces, &c. 

You should now transplant from nursery-beds and layer- 
stools all the properly-rooted cuttings and layers of fruit trees 
as were planted and layed a year ago or last spring, to raise 
stocks ; but particularly the cuttings or layers of quinces, to 
hud or graft pears upon, to form dwarf trees for walls and 
espaliers, &c, planting them in wide nursery rows, as above. 

Planting hardy Trees and Shrubs. 

Now you may also transplant in nnrsery-rows, &c. all hardy 
trees and sorts of shrubs, towards the middle or end of this 
month. 

Those trees and shrubs which are planted mi, or transplant¬ 
ed at this season, will fix themselves firmly by the beginning 
of next summer, which will be a great advantage, for they 
will require but very little trouble in watering in the spring, 
&c. 


Pruning. 

This is a proper season towards the latter end of the month, 
to prune all kinds of young fruit trees in the order required, 
clearing their stems from lateral shoots, and eradicate suckers 
from the roots, and prune the head from irregular and super¬ 
abundant shoots, &c. 

Forest-trees of all sorts may also be pruned any time in 
this month, to clear the stems from strong side shoots. 

Likewise dowering shrubs, &c. may now be generally pruned 
where they want it, to retrench any irregularities of the head, 
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Sic. such as long rambling or very rampant Bhoots, of rude 
disorderly growth, and any long straggling wood. 

Sow Plum and Cherry Stonet. 

Now It will be proper to put into the ground some plum 
and cherry-stones, to raise a supply of stocks to bad and graft 
upon. 

Allotting, for this occasion, a dryish light mellow soil; dig 
and prepare the ground into beds three or four feet wide ; 
take an inch or two depth of earth evenly off the top, then sow 
the stones equally, moderately thick; press them into the 
surface with the spade, and cover them in with the earth about 
an inch and a half deep in a regular manner. 

It will likewise now be necessary to prepare to preserve 
some plum-stones in sand till spring, to be as a reserve to sow 
in case those now sown in the beds should be destroyed by 
vermin, or severe frosts ; having for this purpose a good close 
strong' box or tub, or large garden pots, &c.; cover the bottom 
three inches deep with some quite dry sand ; then scatter in a 
parcel of the stones, and cover them two inches deep with 
sand; then scatter more stones, ar.d throw on another cover¬ 
ing of sand, and so proceed till the box, hie. be filled, or 
as required. 

Thus the stoues will keep securely till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of February, when they must be sown in the 
nursery beds as above. 

Plant Cuttings of Laurels. 

Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the beginning 
of this month. 

Let the cuttings of these plants be chosen, prepared, and 
planted in the manner mentioned the last month, in the work 
of the nursery, and this month in that of the pleasure-ground. 

Portugal laurels are also to be propagated by cuttings ; and 
the beginning of this month is still a very good" time to plant 
them. 


Propagate by Suckers. 

Propagate by suckers from the roots, all sorts of trees and 
shrubs which produce them j taking them up with roots, and 
plaut them in nursery rows. 

Transplant Evergreens, Sfc. 

The beginning or any time of this month is a proper season 
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to (ran*plant various *dAe dt% mtohe & , •Por¬ 

tugal laurels, bmpisitaMj rnwd «nch like kinds ; and any other 
sorts in young, gTowdna the nnrieiy, growing «-'^rjn bads 
or transpfenrtet tftfht, aki‘‘iint ata‘aiqfckf fo more 

room for ffoflradvaadng growth, way noW* bis transplanted 
accordingly, in norffcry row 1 *, twelve to eighteen inched ^ two 
feet intern^ agreeabiy'to the size andnatwb «f growth of the 
different sons of yorutg trees and shrubs ssrmay require trass- 
plantidg. 


Sow Beech Meat, and Seeds of other hardy IJ*MM> 

fhis is a proper tine to sow bee<Ai ; mast,and tail-keys, and 
may also sow maple-seed j let a bed be dag for eadh'of ,the*e 
seeds, the earfh Well broken, the surface laid evje* atfd predated 
fflr the seed, either by drills, or broad-sowing. * 1 
Then sdW the seeds, &c. pretty thick, ami covet thfeta art- 
inch deep with earth* ' 

Likewise mtf sow the sheds, berries, into, s tonsil fee. of 
most other hardy trees and shrubs: but more tafmtalinf <rf 
the dedjtnons Muds ; all or mostly Sf beds «f light' mellow 
earth, Ithd Coveted tn therewith one of twoioctfeV deep, Kccotd- 
ing to the nature and size of the different sort* of seeds, Sc. or 
some sown (8 drills the saute depth; or nay mostly remain 
for spring sowing.—See PtAruary. 


THE GREEN-HOUS$. 


Orange- Trees. 

Rjsmovk the orange-tree*. and all the other,,teuderest green- 
htate exotics, into the greea-'honwj, the'begbinisg of Otis oonUi, 
provide^ Was not donb at the end <tf September. 

Before they are tarried in, let the heads be weB cfcaneu, 
the dseayed'fcavtt pitted of, cat o»t wny casual dtaayed wood, 
and prpne.aey iftwi- rwd’or unsightly irregular shoots, or very 
tiionderiy gaowths ofthe year ,< as it Stay seem necessary, 
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whereby to preserve some regularity in the head, and let the 
earth be stiira^ a little in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the- middle of the month, or sooner, if cold weather, 
it will be time to take in the myrtle geraniums, and all other 
green house plants. 

Observe, as said of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, cot oat any decayed wood, prone any 
particular disorderly growing shoots; stir the earth on the 
anrfaoe of the pots; and, to such plants as appear any way 
weakly, let some of the cold earth be taken out of the pot or 
tnb, and M it up with fresh eempost. 

Ip placing the plants in the green-house, take great care to 
arraign them in regular order, the taller plants behind, and 
the oners according to their height, in regular gradation down 
to the lowest in front; being also earefal to disp&se the differ¬ 
ent sorts fri sdch varied order, as the foliage may effect a strik¬ 
ing contrast and variety, by intermixing the broad and narrow 
leaved* the simple and compound leaved, and the light green 
and,d&rk green, and the other different shades ana tints of 
colours and variations of the foliage of the various kinds, in 
Which they will exhibit a conspicuous and agreeable diversity. 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their places, 
give their heads a refreshment of water: then let the floor 
and all parts of the green-house be neatly cleaned from wet and 
all manner of litter. 

When the plants are all in, take care to snpply them with 
water j bnt let this be always done with moderation. Like¬ 
wise, in open weather, give them plenty of air eveiy mild day, 
by opening all the Windows ; but shut close of nights; or also 
in the day, when sharply cold, or excessively wet, raw, damp, 
foggy, or other bad weather. 

Any myrtle*, Aft designed to be wintered in garden-frames, 
tut. should bow be placed therein, and managed aa above. 
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Removing tlte Succession Fruiting Pinet into the Fruiting 
Stove. 

Ths beginning of this month you must begin to remow into 
the fruiting-stove or hot-house the succession pines; th»t Is, 
such ns are to produce the fruit for the supply of the eastuog 
summer; but, previous to this, preparations must be made for 
adding a considerable portion of fresh tan to the barkwbed ha 
the hot-house. ' 

Therefore, if not done in the end of last month, let some 
good new tan be now produced from the (an yards, in quantity 
.is advised last month, sufficient to supply the place of the 
waste bark, which will now be considerable, and must all be 
i emoved by screening it as below; so that of new tan, about 
one half or two thirds, or more, in proportion S'” what the berk- 
pit will contain, will now be necessary ; being, however, careful 
•o provide a plentiful sufficiency: and, when brought from the 
ten yards, if fall of moistare, it will be proper to cast it up in 
a heap for ten or twelve days to drain; but if the tan be very 
wet, it should be spread thin in some dry airy place, in sonny 
days to dry, so as to bring it to a middling degree of moistness : 
for if it is put into the hot-house pit too wet, it will be a long 
time before it comes to a kindly beat, and sometime* not at all, 
in an effectual manner. 

When the tan is properly prepared, a# above, let all the 
pots that are now plunged in the hot-house, be taken out. 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be sifted or screened : 
let all that goes through the screen be taken entirely away, 
and as much new tan brought in as will, with the remaining 
quantity of old, fill up the pit again; forking up, as you pro¬ 
ceed, the new and old mixedly together, raising the whole 
equal to, or rather a little above, the top of the pit, in a lovel 
order. 

Then, when tn# oed begins to heat and the heat is risen 
near the surface, bring in yottr fruiting plants, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed to the rims 5 or if doubtful of too consi¬ 
derable heat at first in the new bark-bed, plunge the pot* only 
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about haif way for about a fortnight ; if, however, you plunge 
thorn wholly at first, you must observe to examine the bed 
often ; and if you find the heat at any time violent, then let 
the pots be drawn up half way or quite out of the tan, as you 
see convenient, to pi event its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is moderate, Jet the pots be fully plunged 
to their rims. 

The plants thus finally placed in the fruiting house, give the 
usual culture ; the admission of fresh air moderately, in fine 
sunny days, gentle waterings, and to begin the assistance of 
fire hpat towards the end of the month. 

Should also now replenish the succession houses, or pits, 
with the supply of young piucs, nest in sueecssior.al growth 
to the above fruiting plants ; also the younger Miccessions in 
the next advancing stage, placed in the baric-pits, frames, or 
other wintering departments of artifr ial heat, either of bask 
beds, dung beds, &c. if not done in September. 


Succession Plants. 

Likew-sc the bark bed of the succession house, or pit, will 
also now require to be reoewed with a proper quantity of new 
tan, if not done last month ; observing, as advised above in 
the Fruiting Hot-House. 


General Care. 

Give also proper attendance to the plants in general io the 
hot-house, both the pines and all the other exotics ; let them 
have the necessary culture. 

Let occasional waterings be given once or twice a week, or 
as vou shall sec occasion; being careful not to give too much 
at this time. 

Likewise admit fresh air into the bouse every fine calm day 
when a warm sun, by sliding open some of the glasses from 
nine or ten till two or three o’clock. 

If any plants want shifting into larger pots, let it be done, 
and plunge the pots in the bar k bed. * 

About the middle, or towards' the latter end of this month, 
it will be time to begin to give the addition of fire-heat in the 
hot-houses, by making fires every cold evening; and also 
occasionally in a morning, when very damp cloudy cold wea¬ 
ther. 
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licuns. 


In tiio middle, or towards the latter end of this month, it a 
proper season to plant some early beans, either to succeed such 
ns were planted in October ; or, where no plantation thereof 
was then made, it may he done in the tieginniug, or any time 
this month, very successfully. 

The beans which are planted now will come in at an early 
season, and often succeed better than those which were plant* 
ed three weeks or a month sooner. 

The inazagan beat comes in the earliest, is a great bearer, 
a good bean for the table while young, and most proper to be 
planted at this season, for the earliest crop; but may also 
plant either some small Spanish, broad Spanish, or long-pod* 
ded beans, or a few of each for a succcsdoual early supply. 

Let these beans be planted in a warm dry situation, and some 
in a South border, under a wall or oilier fence ; and observe 
the same method in planting them as mentioned in October, 
in the article of beans. 

Or likewise, if not done last month, may sow a quantify of 
the mazagans, or other forward beans, thick together in a bed 
or border, in a warm situation, for transplanting towards the 
spring, and in the mean time to be defended w ill) a frame or 
glasses, or other occasional protection, fiom severe frost, to 
presowe them in good condition for planting out at a proper 
timejHbd, if those in the open ground happen to suffer by 
the sererity of the winter, these will be good substitute plants. 
—See October. 

Pease. 

Sow also some pease towaids the middle of this month, 
to succeed those planted in October, that theie may be a 
regular supply of them for the table in their due season. 
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But if none were sown in October, it will be proper to sow 
some in the beginning or middle of this month. 

The pease which are sown the first or second week in this 
month will have a greater chance of surviving the frost than 
those which are sown the beginning or middle of October, and 
they will come in almost as early. 

But where an earliest production is expected, it is the most 
certain method to sow a few at both times : then, if one should 
fail, the other may succeed ; and if both are successful, one 
will succeed the other in bearing. 

The best pease for sowing at this season are the early hot¬ 
spur ; there are several kinds of the hotspurs, but let the 
earliest sort be procured from the seeds-inen or nurserv-mcn, 
the same sorts as advised in October, and see that the seed is 
new and good. 

A warm border, under a wall, is the proper situation to sow 
these pease in now, for the earliest crop ; and may sow a 
larger portion in some warmest main quarter; and sow them 
in the manner directed in the last mouth. 

Sowing Radishes. 

About the beginning, or towards the middle, or any time 
of this month, you may sow some short-top radish seed ; 
and if they survive the frost, they will come iu early in tlio 
spring. 

There is, however, but little dependence on this crop’s suc¬ 
ceeding ; but still, where these things are desired early, it will 
be proper to sow a few, and let them take their chance : if the 
winter should be favourable, you will have radishes at a very 
early time. 

Let the seed be sown in a warm border, near a wall or other 
fence, observing to sow it pretty thick ; let this be done in a 
dry day —See December and January. 

Small Salad Herbs. 

Sow the different sorts of small salading, where^Bfcl in 
request, at this season ; in which, if required m constant suc¬ 
cession, should sow some once a week or fortnight. 

The principal sorts are, cresses, mnstard, rape, and radish ; 
also lap cabbage lettnee, to cut for use in young growth. 

Where it was not done last month, it will now, for the more 
certainty of raising these herbs, be proper to prepare for the 
seeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm situation, the length' 
and width of one or more garden frames ; observing, the frame 
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for this occasion should be of the shallowest kind, that the 
surface of the bed may be as near the glasses as possible, as 
this will be a greater advantage to the growth of the seed and 
plants : break the earth well, and lay the bed sloping to the 
sun; rake the surface fine, then put on the frame, and sow 
the seed. 

The seed may either be sown in drills, or all over Jthe sur¬ 
face as observed last month, and covered not more, or rather 
less, than a quarter of an inch deep with earth, as their seeds, 
i t this season, should be but just covered.—See October. 

When the seed is sown, immediately put on the glasses : 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raising the 
lights, or taking them entirely off, in fine mild days, as you 
see it necessary : always keep them close every night. 

Or for these seed at this season, may practice as hinted in 
September, &c.; that is, form a sloping bed to the sun, half 
a foot or more higher in the back than in the front; set on 
the frame, sink the back part on the ground, that the surfaoe 
of the bed may be equally within six or eight inches of the 
glasses as before intimated, and sow the seed as above. 

By practising the above methods at this season, there will 
not be occasion to use artificial heat to raise these herbs, except 
in severe frosty weather. 

However, where a supply of these small herbs are required 
to be forwarded as soon as possible, it is eligible to make a 
slender hot-bed at this season for raising them, observing the 
method directed in January and February. 

Lettuce. 

Let the lettuce plants, which were planted in frames last 
month to stand the winter, enjoy the air freely every day, when 
the weather is mild and dry, by taking the glasses entirely off 
in the morning; but generally let them be put on again in the 
evening, especially if appearance of much wet, or is very cold ; 
as also in the day time on similar occasions, and when frosty; 
and conflhied open in all dry temperate weather ; for if these 
plants are kept too close, they would draw up in a weaklv 
insignificant growth. 

When the weather is very wet, let the glasses be kept 
on : but if temperately mild, let them be raised two or three 
inches at the back of the frame, to admit air to the plants. 

In frosty weather keep the glasses close : and if very severe 
use other covering if you see it necessary. 
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If you have any of the same plants tinder bell or hand-glasses 
let the same rule be observed as above. 

Such lettuces as were not planted last month into the winter 
beds where intended, should now be planted therein the begin¬ 
ning of this month, either in frames or warm borders, or under 
hand-glasses, &c. 

Search for and destroy slugs among the young lettuce plants 
which often annoy them greatly at this season. 

Celery. 

All the advanced crops of celery should now be fully eai (li¬ 
ed up a considerable height for blanching, and to preserve the 
plants from frost. 

This work should now be well attended to when dry open 
weather; break the earth well, and lay it up regularly to both 
sides of the plants within a few inches of the tops of their 
leaves. 

In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay the 
earth up to the plants too hastily, whereby to force the earth 
Into their hearts and bury them, which would retard their 
growth, and occasion them to rot in that part. 

Endive. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up some endive 
plants, to whiten them. 

Choose for this purpose some of the best full-grown plants ; 
and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them be gathered 
up regularly in your hand, and tied together with a string of 
bass, or small osier twig. 

But if the weather is inclinable to be frosty, or excessively 
wet, the following method may be practised, to whiten some 
endive for the service of a family. 

Draw up some of the best and largest plants in a dry mild 
day, with full roots, and any adhering mould together, ami lay 
them in a dry airy place for a day or two to drain off the wet 
from between their leaves. 

Then either raise a ridge of dry light earth, sloping to the 
son, and place a garden-frame thereon, or lay a quantity of 
light, dry mould into a deep frame, raised in a high ridge behind, 
sloping to the sun, as aforesaid j then having the endive, tie 
the leaves evenly together, plunge the lower part of the plants 
into the earth, and generally defend them with glasses placed 
on the frame, especially in rain and fiosty weather, and use 
Other covering occasionally. Or, for want of frames, you may 
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lay some earfli in any dry opeu shed, raising the earth iu i» 
high ridge, or round sloping heap, and so plant the endive 
therein as above; observing, in time of hard frost, to cover 
the whole with long litter. 

By the above method, you may whiten endive in any of the 
winter months, provided you lay in a sufficient quantity at the 
approach of severe weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c, you 
may, hi a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where the earth 
is quite light, and as dry as possible, dig some of the ground 
in a high stuping ridge or bank fronting the sun, about two or 
three feet high, as advised iu January, making the side steep 
for the wet to run off; then let some endive plants be prepar¬ 
ed a-, above intimated, and deposit them into the upper part 
of the ridge of earth in the same manner : and thus the endive 
will sometimes stand the winter, and blanch in tolerable per¬ 
fection, without m> much hazard of rotting by excessive wet, 
l\c. as the moist lire cannot lodge as in the common level ground, 
though sometimes the natural great moisture of the earth at 
this season occasions the plants to rot more er less. 

But the ridges should be sheltered iu severe frosts bv a 
covering of some dry long litter. 

See also the methods suggested in October. 

Cabbage and Coleicort Plants. 

In the beginning of this month may finish planting some 
cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in October, to 
come forward next spring aud summer, in April and May, &e. 
Choose strong good plants, and set them in rows, eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. 

Likewise finish planting colesvorts, if not done, for the spring 
supply : setting them in rows, twelve, by six or eight inches 
distance. 

Hoe and loosen the ground between the rows of cabbages 
and cole worts planted the two last months ; w hich will both 
kill weeds and vermin, and greatly assist the growth of the 
plants. 

Cardoons. 

Finish landing or earthing-up cardoons as they advance in 
height. First gather their leaves up even and close, and tie 
them together with a hay-band ; then let the earth lie well 
broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 

Let this woik be performed in a dry mild day, and when the 
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leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwise they will rot 
in the heart. 

Asparagus. 

Where the asparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed np 
last month, it must now be done. 

This should be done the beginning of the month, and observe 
the following method : cut down the stems or haura of the 
asparagus close to the surface of the beds, and let this be 
directly carried away. 

Then, with a sharp hoe, let all weeds on the beds be cut up, 
and at the same time draw them off into the alleys. 

Then set, the line, and with a spade mark out the alleys be¬ 
tween the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet wide ; this 
done, let the alleys be (lug out long-ways one moderate spade 
deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each alley nearly to 
the right and left, equally over the beds ; and as you go on, 
let the weeds which were drawn off the beds be digged into 
the bottom of the alleys a proper depth under the earth, leaving 
the surface regular and even ; and let the edge of every bed be 
made full and straight.—See October. 

Winter-dressing Artichokes. 

About the middle, or some time this month, should give 
the artichokes the winter-dressing, by cutting down the large 
leaves, and so dig between, and land up over the rows, both 
to guard the ciown of the roots and heart of the plants from 
severe frosts, and as a cultural improvement to their future 
growth. 

Let the leaves be cut down close to the ground, all but the 
small central ones, and the young shoots in the heart of the 
plants. 

Then may practice either of the following methods of land¬ 
ing up the rows. 

The first is, that if in a close or full plantation, in continued 
rows, four feet, or four and a half, to five feet asunder, let 
trenches be lined out, between the rows of plants, twelve, or 
fifteen, to eighteen inches wide, in proportion to the width of 
the intervals, extending them longways the rows, one trench 
along the middle of each interval, then lightly dig the spaces 
of the rows, turning in all weeds ; and then let the trenches 
be digged out regularly along, one moderate spade deep, lay¬ 
ing the earth thereof equally to each side, in a gradual round 
ridge, le.,glliways over the rov,s and crown of the roots, and 
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close about the central young shoots and heart of the plants ; 
and thus, lauding up the whole, they are to remain so till next 
spring : but, observing in the interim, that at the approach of 
the hard frost it would be proper to fill the trenches with some 
long stable litter, &c. to prevent the frost entering that way 
.'tito the roots; also to cover the plants above. 

The other method is as follows, and is rather preferable to 
the foregoing ; that, instead of digging out trenches, as above, 
the ground in each row is to be digged longways, in a gradual 
ridge along the row of plants ; but, preparatory to this, 
may first line out the proper widths of the spaces of the rows, 
— setting your line along the middle of each space between the 
said rows ; and with the spade cut a mark in the ground, 
according to the line in each interval, by which you form beds, 
as it were, four feet, or four and a half or five feet wide, 
according to the distance of the rows, one row of plants ranging 
along the middle of every such bed ; then the ground is to be 
digged along regularly Che width - and lengthway each of the 
said beds, and close between all the plants in the row, at the 
same time working the earth gradually from each side into a 
moderate ridge along the middle, and close about the row of 
plants, and so as the row range exactly along the middle of 
the ridge. 

Tlius far are the principal methods of winter-dressing arti¬ 
chokes, both to guard against rigorous frosts, and as a bene¬ 
ficial culture, preparatory to their spiing growth, &c. though 
some often omit landing them lip, and only, apply some long 
stable dung over the plants iu severe frosty weather ; but this 
alone is not always so effectual. 

However, in excessive frosts it would also be adviseable to 
apply a covering of long dung litter over the tkiges or close 
about the plants, to remain during tiie setcrity of the wea¬ 
ther. 

Artichokes of two or three years standing will occasionally 
require manural assistance of good dung; and this is the pro¬ 
per season to apply it, previous to landing "O, and to dig it 
into the ground at that time accordingly. 

Cauliflower Plants. 

Let the cauliflower plants, which are in frames to stand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is mild 
and dry, by taking the glasses quite off in the morning t but 
b't the plants be covered with them every night. 

When the weather is extremely wet, it will he proper tc keep 
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the glasses over them : but at tlie same time if mild weather, 
let the glasse* be raised two or three inches, ^r more, behind, 
or in front, to admit a large share of free air to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let 
them be taken off, and keep them perfectly dear from weeds. 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or bell-glasset 
must be treated as above ; and if they run long-shanked, lay 
in some dry earth round about their steins. 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c. nor 
planted out under hand-glasses last month, as there directed, 
it may still be done the beginning of this - See October. 

Look for slugs among the above cauliflower plants, which 
often attack them very injuriously at this season. 

Spinach. 

The winter spinach should now be kept perfectly dean from 
weeds : and, where the plants stand too dose, let some of the 
smallest be taken up for use, so that every plant may stand 
singly ; then the sun and air can cnine at the surface of the 
ground to dry it, which will be comfortable to the plants, ami 
they will thrive the better. 

When you gather spinach of the standing plants, let cure be 
taken to rut only the large outside leaves, leaving the inner 
ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather in their 
turn. 


Cairo!* and I’artmcpn, Heel.., e;c. 

The beginning of this month you should take up ra rots and 
parsneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay them in sand, 
to preserve them for winter use. 

For if these esculent roots are permitted to remain in the 
ground, some sorts would spoil; the carrots in particular, many 
of them would be apt to canker and rot ; besides, the roots in 
gene'ral, if severe frost should set in, would be frozen so haul 
in the ground, that they could not be easily digged up when 
wanted. It is therefore proper to take up most of the main 
crops of spring-sown carrots, and a portion of the parsneps ; 
as these are not so liable to spoil as the carrots. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, And take 
the roots out of the ground ; cut the tops off close, clean them 
from earth, and carry them into some convenient dry place. 

Then lay a bed of dry sand on the floor about two or three 
nches thick : place the roots upon the sand close together, 
with the crowns outwards and inwaids, alternately. Cover 
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the roots with sand tivo inches thick, then lay some more roots, 
and then more smi: and so proceed with a layer of sand and 
another of roots, til! you have laid them all, and lay some dry 
straw thickly over the whole. 

Likewise dig up some red beet-roots, to preserve in the 
same manner r also some salsafy, scorzonera, horse-radish, and 
Hamburgh par ley roots, kc towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, or before the approach of the hard frosts ; or 
likewise, on the same occasion, a few turnips, and black tur¬ 
nip radish, laying the whole in sand as the carrots and pars- 
neps, to serve as a ready supply in case of rigorous frosts lock¬ 
ing the others in the ground. 

1'utatos. 

Where potatos still lem.iin in the ground, let them now be 
taken tip as soon as possible, before severe frost begins; 
these roots cannot bear much frost, for such as are cfleeted by 
it, immediately turn watery, and then are not fit lo eat. 

They should be tligged up with a Hat three-tined totk, there 
being proper potato forks for the purpose, made with flat 
tines, blunted, roundish at the ends. i:i proceeding to dig up 
the potatos, previously cut don n the haunt or stalks of the 
plants near the ground ; the remaining part of the stalks will 
serve as a direction in pitching the fork , then in digging up 
the potatos, turn them clean up to the top, and tolled them 
into baskets, &c. 

Let these roots, when taken up, be cleaned from the adher¬ 
ing rough earth, and laid up in a dry close apaitment; and 
when the weather in Severn, let them be covered with some 
dry straw, and let this he laid aimr.t a foot thick over them. 

These roots, after being housed, should be from time lo time 
turned and looked over ; and all such as have any tendency 
to rottenness or decay should be taken out, for such would 
infpet those that aie sound, and the infection would soon 
spread. 

Manure and Trench Kitchen-ground. 

Now take advantage of dry days and frosty weather, and 
bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from dunghills, and 
lay 'it upon such vacant pieces of kitchen-ground as want 
manure. 

Jjikewise now dig or trench up all such pieces of ground as 
are vacant; and, in order that the ground may receive the true 
advantage of fallow, let every picte, as you dig or trench it. 
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be laid up in narrow ridges ; and where manured or dunged, 
let the duug be digged iu regularly, only onfc>pade deep. 

The trenching and ridging up the ground fn winter is a great 
improvement, by turning down the top, and the ftesh sod 
below turned up to the surface, which thereby recruits, enrich¬ 
es, mellows, and improves by the weather mo e than many 
could imagine ; and by its being laid up in rough ridges, the 
frost, sun, and air can then have more free access ; all of 
which contribute greatly to the enriching and mellowing the 
ground; and the sooner this is done the better. 

When intended to dig the ground by trenching, let the 
trenches generally be digged two full spades wide, and one or 
two deep, according as the depth of good soil admits, or as 
may be required for different occasions ; laying the earth up 
rough, in a full ridge longways each trench. —See October. 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter scasoD, 
it is not only an advantage to the soil, but it also looks neat, 
and will greatly forward the business in the spring, w hen there 
is always a deal of other work iu hand. 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is soon levelled down 
iu the spring, when it is wanted for the reception of seeds or 
plants, beneficially improved in a mellow fertilised slate, for 
the advantage of the respective ctops. 

Foiling Carrot Scud. 

Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this month, 
and sow in it some carrot seed, to have a chance of obtaining 
a few early young carrots in the spring. 

But sow only a small spot, at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great success ; but still it is pro¬ 
per to make a trial of a little seed ; and if the winter proves 
any thing mild, there will be a chance of having some catly 
success in spriug or beginning of summer. 

Onions. 

Take care now of the young winter onions; where weeds 
appear, let them be picked out with care. 

Let this he done m due time before the weeds spread, as 
they would now soon greatly prejudice these small young 
plants, especially chickweed, and other creeping weeds, which 
often prevail at this season, and soon spread over the surface 

In the forwardest first-sown crops of the above plants, tin 
young onions tv i'll be of some advanced growth, and may tbit: 
out sonic moderately for use iu salads, &c. especially tbc 
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Welch onions : leaving, however, a plentiful supply to stand 
the winter for early spring service. 

Dried old onions, housed for winter, should be occasionally 
urncd oxer, ami pick out ali that discover any tendency to a 
decayed btate. 

Hot-beds to raise Asparagus. 

Now is a proper time to begin to make hot-beds to force 
asparagus, if not, done last month ; the method of making and 
managing these beds may be seen in the work of the Kitchen 
Harden in February and December. 

Many of the kitchen-gardeneis about London begin to make 
asparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end of September, 
or early in October, in older to have asparagus fit to gather 
by Lord Mayoi’s Day, which mostly happens the second week 
in Noveinbei. 

Hut if a hot-lied of asparagus was begun at the above lime, 
or last month, nnoilier should be made in the middle of this 
month to furnish a successions! supply. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Fruiting and ■ ailing I 'tilts. 

V'l.xrs, both against walls and in vineyards, being now desolat¬ 
ed, or the leaves fallen, may have the general winter pruning 
and nailing, See. ; or at least that business may be commenced 
any time this month, and consists now of a general regulation 
both among the young and old wood. 

in pruning vines, you must observe to leave on the general 
branches, in every part, a proper supply of the last summer's 
shoot.* below and above, both in laterals and terminals as 
principal bearers 1o produce the fruit the next year ; and let 
ali the irregular, aud supetabundant shoots that are not want¬ 
ed, be cut out close ; cutting ont also some part of the former 
years’ fearers, on particular different occasions, such as either 
where over abundantly close, or too much advanced in length 
in their respective p'accs, &c. pruning them less ot more down. 
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either to some eligible lateral shoot to remain for a terminal of 
leader thereto, as every branch, whether remaining entire or 
shortened, should have a young shoot for a terminal? or occa¬ 
sionally some parts where too crowded, or improper, cut quite 
out or pruned as above, as it may seem expedient; and like¬ 
wise casual, long advanced, naked old wood, unfurnished with 
young, should he p> lined similarly,— in order, in the vyhole, 
to give proper room for training the more eligible branches 
and general supply of bearing shoots, $cc. 

For the last .summer’s shoots, which are now left, will, in 
the spring, produce from every etc or bud a young shoot, and 
on these young shoots the grapes are produced the same sum¬ 
mer; for vines seldom produce immediate bearing shoots from 
any hut one-}ear-old wood. 

Therefore the main artic le to he observed now is, to retain 
on the general main brandies a sufficient supply of the last 
summers shoots in every pair, lateral and terminal, as before 
intimated, regularly from bottom to top, at proper ordeilv 
distances, both sideways, and in progressive order from the 
bottom upward, retaining the strongest and best situated shoots, 
with the shot test joints, cutting out the superabundance, with 
part of the oid wood, as above said, leaving a plentiful supply 
for regular training to the wall, &c, six or eight to ten or 
twelve incites distance, according ro the strength of the shoots 
and degree of wall-room , and ns you proceed, let each re¬ 
maining shoot be shortened nccoiding to it’s strength. 

The general rule, is to shorten the shoots to three, four, five, 
or six eyes or joints in length, according to the strength of the 
different shoots ; and never leave the strongest shoots more 
than five or six eyes or joints, except on particular occasions, 
in any considerable vacant space of walling ; for when the 
general shoots are left longer, they fill the vines crowdcdly iu 
the ensuing summer with a superabundancy of unnecessary and 
useless shoots, and the fruit would be smaller in proportion ; 
but being cut as above, this will produce each three, four, or 
five fruitful shoots next summer, with two, three, four, or more 
bunches of grapes upon each shoot, which grow larger and 
ripen sooner more effectually, 

1b shortening the shoots, mind to cut them about half an 
inch above an eve, and make the cut sloping behind It. 

Take care (o prune in such a manner as tliat'there may 
always be a succession of young branches, advancing from 
towards the bottom parts, middle, &c. in some regular pro¬ 
gression upward, both to have every part properly furnished 
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with Iieai, IS, and ,a sufficiency always ready lo supply the 
places of the old naked wood, as it becomes unserviceable, beitn 
audi old bianclies as'-are very long advanced, not furnished with 
bearing wood, and should be cut out occasionally where there 
is younger Iniitful branches furnishing good sn >o.n properly 
situated to come in to supply their place. 

When yon have finished pruning, let the branches be nailed 
up neatly, observing to lay them in straight and regularly, six 
or eight to Kti or twelve inches distance, agreeably lo the inti¬ 
mations abort:. 

If you have left too many branches when you primed, let line, 
be remedied itf nailing, by cutting out the supeiabundant worn; 
.a a regular manner. 

Prune Apricot and Peach Trees, Ax. 

Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees : and this may !>•. 
done any tune m the m - l:. 

In limning these trees, y ou are to observe the same method 
as mentioned in October, isic ; the last summer’s shoots bating 
been trained in abundantly in summer, the most irregular and 
overabundant of them art- now to be pruned out, and a din 
supply of the best placed and most promising moderately strum 
shoots are to be preserved in c>. erv part at proper distances, in 
regular gradations from tiie bottom upward to the extreme parts 
of the branches ; for theso ttccs produce ‘heir fruit principally 
upon the last year’s shoots. 

But as this in general wintei pruning :> regulation both in 
the old and young wood is necessary, g-.c proper a'.tcnth.n 
accordingly : - as for instance, casual in’ .1 died branches, ot 
such as are of some considerable extension, and net well hir- 
nislied with proper young wood, should be either entirely cut 
out or shortened to some convenient branch that support, sneli 
shoots, cutting them off close, leaving no stump ; loi d, is gene¬ 
rally .requisite that some of the most unserviceable, old unfruit¬ 
ful wood, “and part of the preceding year's bearers, should be 
cut out in the different parts more or less, as it shall seem ex¬ 
pedient, in order thereby to make room for the requisite supply 
of the last summer’s shoots, which m\v, in a propel selection 
of the best, should be left every way at moderate distances 
below and above, both in laterals and terminals, to bear fruit 
next snmrpf jV ; and all the improper, irregular, and superabun¬ 
dant, must be cut away quite.dose, leading no spurs, except 
it appdars necessarv in particular part.-, to furnish future 
wood^c 
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The young shoots,,which are now left must at the same time, 
an you proceed in the pruning, he mostly shortened more or 
less, according to the vigor of the tree and strength of the 
different shoots j which is done in order both to preserve some 
regularity in general, and to strengthen particular shoots of 
weakly growth, or reduce others of too considerable extension, 
and in the whole to promote their producing a more effectual 
supply of new shoots in the proper places next year, to bear 
fruit tire year following; but for some further principal parti¬ 
culars of performing this general pruning of these trees, and 
shortening the shoots, &c. see the Fruit Garden of January 
and October. 

Likewise observe, that as soon as a tree is pruned, it will 
be the best method to nail that before you prime another : and 
in which, let the general branches aDd shoots be trained in 
horizontally straight and close to the wall at regular distances, 
about three to four or live inches apart in a parallel order ; 
and as equally a* possible to both sides of the tree, both in 
number and position. 

~~lant Wall Tree » 

Now may transplant, for the walls, where wanted, peach, 
nectarine, and apricot-trees; also plums aud cherries, &c.; 
allotting the three former pi iucipally the best south walls ; aud 
let some of the two latter have also a south aspect; and may 
likewise plant some of all the sorts in west and east exposures. 

Let the borders where these trees are to be planted be pre¬ 
pared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the bor¬ 
ders be trenched one or two spades deep, according to the 
depth of good soil; or where that is very shallow, some of the 
bottom should be removed, and a proportional supply of good 
fresh earth added ; or where the general soil of the border is 
of a very light unsubstantial nature it would be of much advan¬ 
tage to give an addition of good fresh earth, or mellow surface 
loam, with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

Dot where only some trees are wanted in different places, 
need only prepare aud improve, where needful, the part of the 
border where the trees are to stand, adding rotten dung and a 
wheelbarrow-full or two of good loam, or other fresh earth. 

But generally in the common cultivated, fertile 1 .jgtdloW soil 
of a garden, it will not be particularly needful to give'any pre¬ 
sent assistance of additional substances of fresh earth, sc. only 
te dig or trench the borders; or if only some trees are wanted 
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in different part*, more or less, may at present either only dig 
each place a proper width and depth, or only open a circular 
aperture or hole, in which to plant each tree. 

The trees should be planted at the distance of at least fifteen 
or eighteen feet from one another, with the stem of each tree 
^|»ut three inches from the wall, and inclining thereto with the 

In planting against high walls, may plant half or foil stand¬ 
ard wall-tree*, between the common dwarf trees, that while the 
latter advance below, the former occupy the upper part of the 
wall. 


Prune. Plum, Apple, and Pear Trees, on Walls and 
Espaliers. 

Prune plum, apple, and pears, both against walls and in 
espaliers ; this operation may be performed on these trees any 
time this month. 

In pruning the plum, apple, and pear-trees against walls or 
espaliers, observe that as the same bearers remain many years 
of a fruitful state, let only any casual unfruitful wood thereof, 
or any very irregular or crowded braudics and decayed parts, 
be cut out, together with all the superfluous and ill-placed 
young shoots of last summer. 

But it must be observed, both in young trees under training, 
and in full-grown trees, that where a supply of new wood is 
wanting in any part, some of the best situated shoot* of the 
last summer’s growth must now he left in every such place ; 
and generally a leading one to each main branch, where room 
to train them within the proper limits ; or where any branches 
are advanced considerably longer than all the others of the 
general expansion, or other very irregular, or any of ill-formed 
growth, they may lie less or more shortened to some eligible 
lower branch, or well placed lateral shoot, to remain for a ter¬ 
minal leader ; which, and all other shoots now occasionally 
retained to train for bearers, must not in these trees be com¬ 
monly shortened, but each laid in entire j and, according as 
they advance in length, must still be trained to the wall or 
espalier, without being reduced in their length in any future 
priming, either in summer or winter, where there is room to 
extend thert; but where confined for extent of walling, &c. 
some oc cas'y bnai shortened in the extreme parts will be un- 
avoidablCaBd must be done discretionally. 

ForAhe shoots which are now laid in at full length, and not 
hereij^ter shortened, will in the second or third year after begin 
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to piodncr -mac thick short shoots or natural spars, about half 
an inch to au inch in length, or but little moie } and upon these 
shoots or naiui nl spurs, and an no other, the frait of these trees 
are always produced. 

Bat, on the contrary, where the shoots and branches of these 
•rees, trained on walls and espaliers, to be generally shorn 
or topped iu the course of pruning, as is often iguoiautiy \ 
Used, they would in that case produce but few such shoots or 
M>urs as above for fruit; but instead of that, would, in the 
places where the spurs or blossom-buds would otherwise appear 
send out numbers of strong wood shoots ; and the trees would 
lie continuady ciowdcd with useless wood, and would uevei 
bear iu any tolerable perfection, as in tbo other method; 
'litrefore generally still continue the shoots or branches, as they 
advance in length, trained to the wall or espalier, entire, as far 
as mom admits . which is the most certain process, whereby 
both to preseive proper rcgulaiity, and to form plentiful 
iieart-rs. 

But in the corn se of this general priming the- above trees, in 
the wall and espulic' order, should examine the general expan¬ 
sion oi wood with proper attention, and, iu which, if any 
branches appeal very iiregular, or it ill-formed or any -disor- 
ierjy growth, prune them accordingly to icgularity, conforma¬ 
ble to the foregoing intimations , or any loo eiowriedly close, 
ent out the most irregular; and if any discover a declining or 
a iked state, unfurnished withgjod bearin'; fruit-spurs, or of 
any very unfruitful nature, p:uue them as above ; being, how¬ 
ever, most careful in the y hole to retain the general reguJai 
expansion of proper branches and occasional supply of young 
wood in regular order sufficiently abundant, to train about three 
or four to five or fix mr! es C tance ; and all such of the last 
summer's shoots which are not now wanted for a supply of 
wood, must he rut away quite dost,, leaving no spurs but what 
arc naturally produced.— See January and Frbi utr, y. 

As soon as one tree is pruned, let the branches lie immedi¬ 
ately nailed to the wall, and tied or nailed to the espalier; 
arranging them horizontally, as equally as possible to the 
light and left, and trained straight and close at regular dis¬ 
tances. 


Prune Cheny-trees on Walls, $t. 

Cherry-trees on walls and espaliers may also be prilqeri now 
any time this month. 

Jn pruning the wall cherries nearly the same methoiKi- to 
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tie practised at proposed above in pruning plums, &c. for as 
the same bearer* continue fruitful many years, principally upon 
short natural sptirs, arising on the two, three, and many years' 
old branches, the said branches must therefore be retained 
accordingly; and let only any casual worn-out or unfruitful 
wood,'as support but little or no bearing fruit-spurs, be occasi¬ 
onally cut out; also prune to order any very irregular branches, 
or of bad growth, or any too croivdediy abundant pruned 
thinuingiv. that there may be room to train the general expan¬ 
sion of full bearing branches and occasional supplies of young 
wood, in a free and regular manner to the wall. 

Likewise observe, both in young and full-grown trees, that 
where a supply of new wood is wanting in any part, leave fo» 
that purpose, in tha proper places, some of the strongest of the 
last year’s shoots : also retain occasional good well-placed 
shoots in different most vacant parts, between the older branches, 
ttfbere they may appear the most necessary *o train in for ad¬ 
vancing by degrees to a bearing state, ready to supply any 
future occasion j and such of these shoots as are not wanted 
tor the above purposes must now he cut away quite close, 
leaving no stumps, and the retained shoots and the branches 
in general of these trees must also be trained in without being 
shortened. 

For cherry-trees also produce their fruit principally upon 
short robust spurs ; and the branches or shoots will begin to 
produce some of them in the second year, prorided they are 
not shortened. 

The general branches and occasional supply of young wood, 
in wall-cherries, should be continued about three or four to five 
or six inches distance. 

But in pruning morella cherry-trees in particular, always 
take care to leave every year a plentiful supply of the last 
summer's shoots ; and these should be left in every part of the 
tree, at the distance of three or four inches ; for this kind of 
cherry-tree in particular produces its fruit abundantly upon last 
summer's shoots, as well as upon small spurs on the two and 
three years' branches 

According as the different trees are pruned, let them be regu- 
wly nailed teethe wall, tree and tree, training the branches 
oori$obtftliy eqt^iy to both sides, three or four to five or six 
achesasu^dtT. 

lout Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 

Plasft apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, for espaliers and 
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walls, where they ase wanting ; and this may be done ant tim.- 
in the month, when the weather is opeD. 

By planting and training these trees in espaliers, and against 
walls, their fruit is greatly improved in size, beauty, and flavor ; 
though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but all the others 
are planted as wall and espalier-trees, as well as for standards ; 
However, it would also be eligible to have some choice eating 
apples, such as golden pippins, &c planted against a warm 
wall, to obtain earlier fruit and of improved flavor. 

Where the above trees are to be planted against walls or 
espaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; for this 
has been often forgot in making new plantations ; and no very 
often see them planted so close together, as by I be time the 
trees begin to bear tolerably, they have met, and encumbered 
sne another. 

The proper distance for general planting is this : let the 
trees which are to be planted against walls or espaliers be set 
at least fifteen or eighteen feet distant, but eighteen or twenty 
would be eligible for apples and pears ; especially such as art- 
grafted or budded upon free stocks, pears particulaily, twenty 
feet at least will be an eligible distance in walls and espa¬ 
liers, &c. 

And plum and cherry-trees for walls and espaliers, should he 
plauted at least twelve or fifteen feet distance, or not more that 
eighteen. 

Lot the border for the wall and espalier trees, if for n full or 
neneral plantation, be digged or trenched two spades deep, or 
one full spade alleast; or, previously, if the soil is veirpnor 
apply some rotten dung, and dig in a good spade deep ; or 
where only some occasional trees are wanted, or that the ground 
is in proper cultivation, may only at the present time prepare 
the place lor each tree, or dig the holes for their reception in 
planting; but where the earth of the border is not naturally 
good, some fresh surface-loatn, if it can be obtained, or other 
good earth applied, would be particularly beneficial to the fit st 
growth of the young trees intended for planting ; or if only for 
the present, two or three whcelharrows-full’ to the place for 
each tree ; preferring that of a loamy nature, where attain¬ 
able, as in which most fruit-trees grow prosperouly. 

Planting Standard Fruit-Tree* 

Standard apples, pears, plums, cherries, and other frazil-trees 
of all sorts, may also he brought in and planted any time this 
oimilh, in mild weather. v 
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Where a plantation of full standard trees is to be made, either 
io the garden, or for an orchard, the trees should he set at the 
distance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty fee: : but fifty 
feet is more adviseabie for the larger growing standards </ 
applet and pears, if for a continued full plantation in orchards ; 
though Standards of small or moderate grow th may be planted 
at half that distance. 

In regard to soil. See. for standard fruit-trees, they do not 
require any pirtieular sort, but will prosper in any common 
garden earth one or two spades depth of proper staple, or that 
of a field, &c, of somewhat similar qnal'ty, nnJ in any situations 
where not very low, or liable to be immoderately wet in 
winter, &c. 

Or if, where intended to plant an orchard of standards, the 
ground is of a bad quality, may improve the places lor each 
tree, by addition of some good earth and dung. 

Fitj- 'Ti ers. 

Now go over the fig-trees, and pull off al! those autumnal 
green fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are 
useless; and if left on, would iujnre the eyes of the young 
tender branches which are for next year's bearers. 

At the same time let all the principal shoots be nailed up 
dose to the w.d! ; but it would not be adviseabie to prune these 
trees now ; it is better to defer that until Fcbruaiy or Mai eh ; 
but it will be necessary to nail up all the best shoots to the wall 
the better to secure (hem from the frost and the power of the 
wind. 

It will likewise, in time of very hard frost, be proper to 
shelter some of the best fig-trees by an occasional coveiing of 
mats, to protect the young shoots which are to bear fruit next 
year; for they being soft and succulent, are more liable than 
those of other fruit-trees to suffer by seveie frost. 

Prune Cuotebcr>ics and Currants. 

Prune gooseberries any time this month, and you may also 
prune currants. 

These shrubs are often neglected in the article of pruning ; 
but Whoever«ill be at the pains to bestow a proper regular 
pruning on tlpese, trees, he will find the advantage of it next 
summer, in the largeness of the fruit. 

For ifr'fhese trees be kept moderately thin of branches in a 
regular manner, and all naked unfruitful and old worn-out wood, 
that casually occurs, cut out as it becomes unserviceable, and 
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young left In its plate, the fruit of such trees wUI he much larger 
than what is commonly to be met with. 

The branches in general should stand tegular and clear «t 
one another, at the distance oi about seven, or at least tire or s« 
inches, at their extremities 

Suffer no suckers from the roots to stand, to run up in'growth 
above, to crowd the general bearitt J branches ; but let these In 
general be always cleared away every year; contihniag each 
tree to a single stem. 

For the gencial method ot promt g e fiu : t shrubs see last 
month, January, February, &c. 


Plant Gooseberry and Currant - '> > <s. 

Gooseberry and currant-trees may now he planted any tiim 
this month ; and of which should genet ..t. pioeure soire good 
full headed plants, of propei ,;i vilb, 1<> red, <te bearers the 
ensuing season, which may l>a '>bt,.ine i.edantly a* all the 
nnrseiica , and, in planting tlif ^* slnntts i„ common standard 
bushe-, allow ll oir lis’ I’wcen plant and plant, ,r 

three, ten in the p .ceding rtni.i,',, amt .lanitary and February 

ils tl.isc ;rr<- »im» rp, it • ■'«1 • m,, rally be proper in thr 
standard boshes to ti.un n li •, dl ;> i Icon single stem below, 
six or eight to ten or twelve iu< ! «. tn:*n to let them branch 
out fully abote. 

Likewise let all suckers be i\ n'-te.it y taken up as they tise 
from the roots, for they disfigure the trees, and run up and 
crowd the general branches of the head detrimental to the pto- 
dnetion of fruit. 

Sometimes goosclierry and currant-trees, having been per¬ 
mitted to advance with several suckers immediately lrom the 
root, o( two or three yeais’ giowth, or mole, each with a dis 
tiuct stem and head, width olttn crowd one another exceed¬ 
ingly, way now be either wholly digged up and slipped or sepa 
rated into single plants, oi the s,i, kei plants slipned off ft out 
the parent, tree, a« it remains ,n its pie-** . and each havine 
probably formed a largish hem, of a bea'ing growth, may be 
planted at once where they arc to remain, for immediate 
bearers next summer. 

Some best sorts of currants should also be planted Waioet 
walls of paling fences, See. both to obtain earlier rtjj* Btait, 
and of improved growth ; and also for late fruit, by p!arftiteg on 
north walls; they should be planted six to eight or- ten feet 
asunder, mid permitted to branch ont quite from tf<e bottom, 
and the branches trained to the wall, &c, thice or four tu fi't 
or six iuchss asunder. 
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J.ikeu ise a few of the best early gooseberries may be planted 
on a south waif j*> produce early green and ripe fruit. 

Prune and Plant Raspberries. 

Prune raspberries : this is still a proper time, and do it in 
the manner directed in the spring of last month, and clear 
away the cuttiDgs, then dig the ground between the plants. 

Plantations of raspberries may stiH be made, but let this be 
done a's soon in the month as possible. 

These most, be planted in an open spot: let tbe rows be 
four and a half, or five feet distant, and allow three feet be¬ 
tween plant and plant in the row.— See October, January, and 
Fcbi uary. 

Dressing and planting S/ratele, nj-Bcds. 

Clean the stj.»w berry-beds. ; and where ;t was not done 
.ast month, let them have .ueh a dressing as there mentioned. 

Strawberry-plants, where wanting, may also still be planted 
bat these should be planted in the beginning of the month, 
Otherwise they will , ‘ succeed well. 

The manner of planting these plants is directed in October 
and September, &c. 

Plant Filbert-Trees, Hazel-nut, and Berberries. 

Now is a good time to plant filbert trees, and alSo those of 
the hazel-nut kind ; likewise the berberry', for its fruit to 
preserve, &c. 

All of these trees will thrive in any common soil and situa¬ 
tion ; they are raised by suckers from the root: and occasi¬ 
onally by layers of the young branches, to continue the desirable 
vaiieties permanent in their kind , by graftiug in the spring ; 
th-y being apt to vary when i.u«eti fiotu the nuts, &c. 

The trees are trained principally iti standards, and should be 
planted twelve to fifteen feet btiv t en plant and plaut in the 
row y and if continued rows ar 'n.ended, the rows should be 
fifteen or tweny feet distant, at may train them to a single 
stem of three or, four, to five or sis feet, and permitted to branch 
out yfoove with full heads, accorc.ing to their natural order of 

^^^■ fySerts may also be planted in the hedge order, to- 
gedW-Op full' awdNbranchy from the bottom upward, both for 
bearingyand to form a sh’d walk in summer j planting them 
either tit a single range, c r ■ row on each side of a walk, three 
or four to five feet apart in *.he i- w' ; and permitted to. run up 
•2 u 
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ia a natural growth, Ifcey will bear plentifully an agreeable 
■anner. 

Plant Walnut- Trees, ChctmUt, and Service*. 

Now plant walnut-trees, and it is also a good season to plant 
chesnnts. These trees are more fit to be planted in parks, 
orchards, or other open plaoes, than in gardens, especially in* 
any considerable quantity : but the walnut is preferable for 
its more certain production in good peifection ; and is profitable 
to plant ia extensive premises j the fruit ! '*ing alwajs ready 
sale in the markets, fitc.; they may be planted in any common 
toil and attention, thirty or forty feet distance. 

Likewise may now plant the sorb or sweet, and common 
tervioe-trees, in orchards, pleasure-grounds, &c. 

Plant Mulberry - Trees, Median, and Quinces. 

Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be safely 
transplanted. 

Note. The mulberry-trees are most commonly planted and 
trained for standards ; and principally the black sort for the 
general supply : a few trees of which are sufficient for the ser¬ 
vice of a family; or may hare some of the white sort for 
variety ; bat to have earlier and larger fruit, may also plant 
some for walls and espaliers. 

Medlars may either be planted for standards or for espa¬ 
liers ; but by the latter, tbe fruit is generally larger. 

Qninces succeed very well in standaids, but are also some¬ 
times planted in espaliers, to form variety among other fruit- 
trees trained in that order. 

General Planting of Fruit-Trees, 

This being now a most eligible season for planting of frail 
trees in general, should take the earliest opportunity to procure 
them in the public nurseries in the best state of growth, either 
for walls, espaliers, or standards, as may be required; choos¬ 
ing them with good proper bead 1 , of a iree regular growth 
according to fge, either of only one year’s advance, or prefer¬ 
ably of two #r three years' shoot, or more, of larger and folier 
expansion ; or some occasionally of four, five, pr si* jfjwV 
growth, advanced to a fraitingsafate for immediate beWentiMte 
ensuing summer; and, in all ef which, it wfnld be of impor¬ 
tance to have them taken op with their fall spread of roots, alt 
as entire as possible. , 

la preparation for pleating the tfedl; let a circular bole bo 
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opened Tor caduwfie enough for the rodh to Spread equally 
every way, digjlhg it ont a spade deep, and let the bottom be 
Well loosened. 

Likewise observe previous to pitting, to give occasions, 
pruning where needful; that is, cut off any broken roots, sfod 
trim the extreme ends of very long straggling roots in general, 
for this makes them more freely produce flew fibres for strik¬ 
ing fresh root, and for their future advantage in growth. Like¬ 
wise, in trees of two or three years’ or more advanced growth, 
prune any irregular and cross-placed shoots and branches of 
the head, and reduce within bounds any very lbng stragglers, 
and regulate any very crowded wood, leaving the eligible bran¬ 
ches in regular order : but observe in quite young trees of ouly 
one summer’s shoot from the budding or grafting, to continue 
them at present with the heads mostly entire, till next spring. 
—See March, also building, grafting, Sfc. 

And in planting each tree, observe, in standards, to place 
them upright in the hole ; but in wall*trees and espaliers, should 
generally, in placing the tree, make the stem and head incline 
in a proper manner .<* the wall, &c. and, in the whole not 
planted too deep, the upper roots not more than about three or 
four to five or six ’uebes below the general surface ; and make 
the roots spread regularly: then let the earth be well broken, 
and throw it in equally about all the roots, shaking the tree 
gently, to canse the earth to fall in close among the general 
roots and fibres; and when the hole is filled up, let the snrface 
of the earth be gently trodden round the tree. 

Prune Standard Fruit- Tree*. 

Standard apple and pear-trees, and all other standard fruit- 
trees, both in gardens abd orchards, &c. may now have any 
nece. sary pruning, to reform casnal Irregularities, very crowd¬ 
ing branches, and to Cut out any decayed wood and worn-out 
bearers. 

But tiiis pruning, in standard, 's not required every year as 
in wall and espalier trees, rhert • to preserve the regularity 
of their requisite fah-form expansion, being dhly necessary 
occasionally to correct casual disorder, 8tc. as above : probably 
o«pA several year*.—See December. 

t’jpfllraflalnplp,where a brunch ntus in a disorderly rambling 
growth* across tbo’bthers, it shouNt either be cut ont, or pruned 
down to some lateral one of proper regularity; or also where 
any branches are too croww'dly close, let the most irregular be 
««t out thinninglv in an order!} np’wer, as likewise let My of 
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nvery ill4ocme4:‘ aw | mv* rd growth, long rmwaway rambler, and 
tow straggler, be reduced to order, oomferm&bfeto the genera, 
expansion, either pruned to some regular lateral branch, or pot. 
quite out, where very disorderly; aad thus, on the wholq, 
reducing the eassa&jrregnlarities, continue a competent regnla* - 
opfru expansion, of the general orderly branchesand thetfees 
will thereby be preserved in a handsome growth and good fruit¬ 
ful state in a superior degree of perfection. 

Likewise, in the above, cut out casual decayed, or declining 
unfroitfnl branches, and any of a very cankery state, and dead 
wood; and where any are much over-run with moss, let it now 
he cleared off efectually. 


THE PLEASURE. OP FLOWER GARDEN. 


Clearing and JJresslug the Borders, fyc. 


Now clear the borders, and other flower compartments' from 
all dead annual plants, pulling them up by the roots ; such as 
African and French marigolds, lavatcras, China asters, and all 
other of the like kinds, for these never survive to flower agaiu. 
Likewise cut down all the dead stems or decayed flower stalks 
of perennial plauts, and let the borders be well cleared from 
the fallen leaves of trees, and all sorts of rubbish and litter. 

After this give the borders, &c. a general cleaning and dress¬ 
ing ; let them be gone over with a hoe in a diy day, cutting 
up all remaining weeds, and loosen the general surface, and 
then rake them smooth, or otherwise may be neatly digged, and 
raked. 

This destroys the growth of weeds, anu renders the borders 
dean and decent for the winter season. . 

And will also be clear and toady to receive what otlia^Bpnts 
yon think are wanting, which may now be planted^ff^he 
various hardy sorts required,' as below. * 

Planting Perennial and Biennial Plant*, 

Many sorts of perennial and bieinial plants may still be 
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planted ; suclt as^the'scarlet-lychnis, rtwtt-oanpkm, rocket, 
catchfty, eampftuidf bachelor's-buttons, and the like. 

Likewise plant,- where wanted, sweet-williams, wall-flowers, 
Stock July flowers, carnations, pinks, columbines, Canterbury- 
bells, tree-prirarose, Greek-valerian, and. honesty. 

This is also a good time to transplant perennial sun-flower- 
golden rod, perennial asters, hollyhocks, French honey-suckles, 
monk's hood, and peonies, Solomon’s-seal, and irises. 

Now yon nafcv likewise plant thrift, London-pride, gen- 
tianella, double ‘daisies, winter-aconite, lily of the valley, 
polyanthuses, auricnlas, and primroses, with many other sorts. 

In planting the different sorts, let all the large or tall growing 
•plants be placed more or Jess inward in the holders or clumps, 
and the others of middling and smaller growth planted similarly 
forward, in proper gradation to the lowest towards the front. 

Likewise observe to intermix the diffeient sorts in such a 
manner, that there may lie an agreeable variety and regular 
succession of flowers in every part. 

Any principal sorts of perennials and bienuials may also 
now be planted in p„i$. 

Planting variant kinds of Bulbous Roots. 

This is still a proper time to plant vaiious hardy bulbous 
roots, and let it be done in dry open weather, and as early in 
the month as possible, for any general plantations. 

Tulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted in beds, must 
be planted in rows six to nine inches asunder, and the same 
distance, or not less than six inches between plant and plant 
in the row, and about three inches deep ; and such as are 
designed for the common flower borders may either be deposited 
in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen incites from the edge, 
or planted in small patches or clumps, three, four, or five roots 
together.—See last month, and the spring planting. 

Let these roots be planted u inch beds and borders as lie 
tolerably dry all winter; for ht ground be too wet, many of 
the roots planted now wou'd be able to rot, or much damaged, 
particularly the hyacinths. 

tfikocuses and snow-drops of di|ferent sorts may also now 
jtl&ganted; and it is time all these sorts were pot into the 

These roots nHty be planted'&tber in small patches, or in 
continued rows, within five or six inches of the edge of the 
border, or the patches di* posed in a varied order, more or 
less inward, as mentidbed lad b noth. 
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•Do not plant the** roots deeper than tiro inches below the 
sorface. * 

Narcissuses and jonquils, fritillarias, crown imperils, 
gladiolus, bulboui4ris, star of Bethlehem, martagons, lilies,' 
aid eA Other bulbous roots that are still remaining out of the 
ground, may now be planted, when time and dry open ilfea- 
tb*r toll permit. 

Planting Bnlbt in Water-ylaues and in Pott. 

May now plant some bnlbous roots in Water-glasses, to 
blow early in the apattments of a dwelling house, or more 
early in a hot-bohse, such as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, polyan¬ 
thus-narcissus, &c. filling the glasses with clean, fresh, soft* 
water; place one bnlb in each glass, the bottom a little 
immersed in the water; and place the glasses in a Warm light 
room, or in a green-house, or hot house, aforesaid. 

Likewise may plant in pots of light dry earth any of the 
above, and any other moderate growing bulbous roofs, either 
some to flower in the apartments of a house or in the open 
air, next spring, or also to place some in a hot-house or 
forcing-house for earlier spring flowering. Observe in planting 
tbese bnlbs in pots, to insert them only a little depth, or but 
just covered with the caith. 

Plant Ranunculuset and Anemonet. 

The ranunculuses and anemones should also be planted in 
beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet toil would be 
apt to rot these roots ; let the beds be three or four feet wide, 
finished a little rounding with a smooth even surface. 

Let the choicest kinds ef these roots be planted in beds for 
the convenience of protecting them id winter, and also in the 
spring when they are in bloom. 

In planting these roots, let the same distance and manner 
be observed as in last month. 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them most gene¬ 
rally be pot In small patches, four or five roots in eMch, and 
thef patches miy be three or four to five or six feet distant. 

These roots Should not be planted morp than two 
deep. 

Auriantm in Pott. 

The choicest kinds of auriculas in pots, and the carnation 
layers which were planted ia small pa>S, should nftw, if not 
before done, be placed in some warm situation ; and would !>« 
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of material benefit, iftbey conld be occasionally guarded from 
excessive rains, snow, and frost, when cither happens. 

The pots may at this time be placed or plunged close toge¬ 
ther, in a garden-frame, if not done last month ; and when the 
weather is unfavorable, let the plants be defended by pitting 
on &e glasses. ‘ 

But where there is no frame and glasses, the pots may be 
set close together, in a raised bed of dry soil; or if very light 
dry earth, may plunge the pots ; then, where convenient, may 
place low hoop bends, &c. arch-wa\s across; and so cover 
with mats, in bad weather, as above. 

Let these plants, in dry open weather, be constantly un¬ 
covered, day and night. 

Where there are no proper conveniences of shelter, as above, 
piece tbe pots in some warm border, &c near a south wall; 
and the pots of auriculas in particular may, occasionally, in 
excessive wet or snowy weather, be laid down on one side, 
under the wall, to preserve them more effectually from damage 
by too great moisture; and the carnations continued in a 
similar situation, but the pots not laid down, the plants not 
being so liable to injury from excessive wet. 

Seedling Flowers. 

The boxes or pots of seedling flowers should be removed to 
a warm situation the beginning of this month, provided it was 
not done in October. 

If these boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, 
it will secure the young bulbs or other plants the better from 
hard frost; and when the wfatlicr proves very severe, it will 
be adwiseaWiR to cover them with long litter or with mats; 
or any in beds may also have similar occasional protection. 

Prune Flowering Shrubs, and dig the Shrubbery. 

Prune flowering shrubs and evergreens, and dig tbe shrub¬ 
bery ground between and about the plants. 

Cut out from these shrubs, or prune, as required, any very 
long rambling and rode shoots of last summer’s growth, also 
disorderly low stragglers, and redqce to order any very irrego- 
lar.#rowing maiqdwanches ; and ent out casual dead wood, 
er'jfi* re the,general branches of any particular shruhs grow 
in a trerv confused rambling insularity, should give them a 
little orderly pruning, as may seem necessary, whereby to reduce 
the Lead to a somewhat regular form. 

Let none of the broaches of two or more shrubs interfere or 
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mix together; Jwtlet every plant be kepfcalfcgle, which is always 
more pleasing®) the eye, except in .such compartments where 
it is designed any shall form a thickety growth, and overspread? 
the wound.* 1 

Vjfhen the shrubs are pruned, let the s' robbery ground he’ 
then neatly digged one spade, deep, and take up all sudters 
sent dp from the roots of the shrubs. 

Planting hardy Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. 

Planting may still be continued in open weather among ail 
the hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees for furnishing the 
shrubbery compartments. 

Such as roses, honeysuckles sytingas, lilacs, and laburnums, 
liypericums, euonymus, dog-woods, azaleas, mezereons, mespi- 
hises, &c.; and may also plant bladder-sena, scorpion-sena, 
altbaea-frutex, and spiraoa-irutex, douhle flowering cherry, white 
at)d yellow jasmines, sumachs, acasias, bignonia, and GueWer 
rose, and all other hardy deciduous shrubs and trees ; likewise 
most sorts of hardy evergreens, as in October. 

Planting in pots may also now be performed to any desireable 
ornamental flowering shrubs of moderate growth, to place in 
fore courts, or in any principal compartments when in flower j 
and some to force in hot-houses for early flowering, such as 
roses, &c. , 

Planting Forest and Ornamented Trees. 

Forest and ornamental trees of all kinds may. mow be taken 
up and planted in all places where required ; there are a great 
variety of these sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe, 
for which see the Catalogues. > 

Let them be digged up for planting with their full spread of 
roots, and only trim broken or straggling parts thereof; prune 
off strong shoots from the sides of the stem, and any irregularity 
of the head : or in the deciduous kinds in particular, large and 
spreading heads may be reduced moderately, or hnore or lese 
in some proportion to the size of the stem and expansion of 
theToots,,carefully preserving the top leading shoots entire. 

Then let them be planted in the ord«\ explained i oil be 
Pleasure Garden for March; see also th#feneral 
tree planting in October, and as soon "as platted, ftnpca 
tali and full headed trees, in Ixposed situations, as seein to 
need support, bare each one or more stakes, and their stems 
fastened thereto, in order to secure tern againit impetuous 
winds* 
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The Cute of new-ptanied Trees'. 

Take care now, if frosts should set iu severe, to protect the 
loots of the choicer sorts of new-planted shrubs and trees, by 
tying strawy mulch on the surface of the ground ; but tjtia is 
atort; particularly to be understood of the more curioof <rt 
tender kinds ; but would also be beneficial to all others. 

.Likewise place stakes to secure tall new planted trees and 
shrubs as stand iu need of support, especially those in exposed 
situations ; and this should not be omitted in proper time, it 
oeing materially necessary ; because, while the wind has pow¬ 
er to rock them and disturb the roots, it retards their striking 
fresh root firmly, in their emission of new fibres; bnt being 
secured with stakes they will strike sooner and more effectu¬ 
ally. 

Therefore let a stout stake be drove down to every such new 
planted tiee or shrub which the wind has evidently much pow¬ 
er over, either by their tall growth or large head, and let the 
orincipal stem be tied to the stake in a neat and secure manner. 

Care of Plante in Pots. 

Plants in pots, botli shrubby and herbaceous kinds, should 
Bow, if not done, be removed to a warm dry situation for the 
winter, when some may be plunged in tiie ground, the better 
to gum d the roots from frost; and others of a more tender 
nature placed in frames, &c. to have occasional coietiug iu the 
severe weather. 

Grass- Walks and Lawns. 

Where any principal grass compartment was omitted having 
a final close mowing last month, it should now be don", cut¬ 
ting as close and even as possible. 

Tbe piincipal graSp-lawas, &c. which are kept in a close 
even bottom, should,"in open dry weather, be occasionally poled 
and rolled, bpth to scatter and dear up the worm-cast earth on 
the surface, where considerably abounding ; and to preserve a 
firm dose sward ; using, for the occasion of polling, a long, 
taper, pliable pole, in a dry day, sweeping it dose along the 
gram surface, in «>4er to break and scatter the worm casts 
dMptu and tj»e grass should afterwards, when moderatdy dry, 
periled with A wooden or some other roller ; which wifi ren¬ 
der the surface firm, smooth, and dean, for the scattered 
worm-easts will all stick to the roller. 

Now also let the gfMs be thoroughly cleared everv w^ere 
A i 
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from the fallen leaves of frees ; and as (these are now mostly 
all down, let them be cleared away in every part of the garden 
lawns, {data, and walks, before they rot in heaps, which woald 
gteatly deface the grass surface. 


Gravel- Walk*. 

Gravel-walks should still be kept in some decently neat 
order ; well cleared from weeds ; occasionally swept and roi« 
led ; and let moss be destroyed as well as possible; for now it 
will, in some moist or shady walks, spread apace, this being 
the time of its growth. 

A general rolling to gravel walks, occasionally, in dry open 
weather, is still necessary at this season, once a week or fort¬ 
night, whereby to preserve the surface close, firm, and even : 
and contributes, in some degree, to the prevention of moss 
spreading in such* walks where it is apt to abound. 

Some people break up their gravel-walks at this season, 
and throw the gravel up in tidges, to lie in that form all win¬ 
ter, intendiagly for the extirpation of weeds, &c. but is not 
considerably effectual, and l, at any rate, think it has not on¬ 
ly a disagreeable appearance in general, but the practice also 
renders the walks unserviceable at a time when a foot can 
hardly be set with pleasure in any Other part of the gar- 
den.—See March and April. 

Digging the Shrubberies, and preparing for Planting. 

Forward now, in open weather, all necessary digging in the 
different shrubbery compartments. 

Let this be done in particular among the Bhrubs of every kind 
that stand distant, or not in a thickety growth to cover the 
ground : for, by digging between the Bhrubs, it more effectu¬ 
ally destroys all remaining weeds, encourages the plants, and 
the ground will lie clean, and appear neat all winter. 

This is also a most proper time to forward the r preparation 
of ground intended for any new plantation of shrub*, &fc 
either in the present season or following spring. 

Box and Thrift. 

Box and thrift for edgings to^ibeds or bt&ders may 
planted. where wanting. j. . , 

Now also is a good time to Inend box and thrift-edgings, 
where there are any gaps or uneven places; or also to take 
up, slip, and re-plant large bid edgings,#- See October. 
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Transplant Suckers for Propagation. 

, Take up sucked of roses and iilacs, and of various Other' 
Shrubs, to plant for propagating the respective forts j plant 
them in nursery rows, where they will make proper pistil ‘ B 
One «f two year's time, and may then be transplanted into the 
clumps or borders. 

Care of Beds of Hyacinths and Tulips, Sfc. 

Take care now of the beds of the choicest kinds of hyacinth*, 
tulips, ranunculuses, and anemone roots; and, where accommo¬ 
dated with proper conveniences, it would be adviaeable to give 
ocfcasional covering in bad weather. 

The most curious sorts of these roots newly planted, in sepa¬ 
rate beds by themselves, might be very serviceably protected 
occasionally, by a low awning of hoop-arches and mats, or 
other covering, intimated iu December, which would defend 
them in some beneficial degree, in time of excessive frost, &c. 
in preventing its access so fully to -affect the new planted 
roots so materially as if wholly open to the inclement weather. 

Preparing Composts for Flowers. 

Begin now, where not done before, to break up and tun; 
the heaps of compost designed for flower-beds * and pots, flee, 
let the clods be well broken, and all the parts properly mixed. 

flikewise provide materials for making composts, consisting 
of good, mellow, light earth, light top-spit loam, and rotten 
dong, blending the whole together in a heap or ridge in a place 
open to the sun and free air, to have all possible benefit 
thereof, 

. Planting and clipping Hedges. 

Hedge-planting may still be performed in most of the deci¬ 
duous kinds, as hawthorn, elm, beech, hornbeam, privet, flic., 
and any hedge* of these sorts, omitted clipping before, may 
sow (m done. 



THE NURSERY, j 


Of Transplanting. 


In tbe beginning or some time in this month, finish all the 
principal nursery-transplanting that is to be done before spring. 
Doth in the full ground, and in pots; but particularly the more 
render and curious plants ; though the more hardy sorts of trees 
and shrubs may be transplanted any time in this and next 
month in open weather. 

Preparations for New Plantations. 

Continue to dig and trench the ground where any new 
nursery-plantations are to be made, in this and next month, 
and in February or March, and the ground will be finely mellow¬ 
ed by that time. 

Manuring the Ground. 

Where dung is wanted in any exhausted part of thp nursery, 
sphere new plantations of young nursery trees are 'injtrajded, 
take advantage of dry days, or frosty weather, and wheel if in 
accordingly on the respective places, spreading it equally over 
tbe surface two or three inches thick, or more, and then trench¬ 
ed in regularly one spade deep ; which will prove materially 
beneficial to the future young plantation 

Digging between Nursery Rows. 

Forward the digging between the rows of all such young trees 
and scrubs as are not for transplanting the same year ; it will 
more effectually destroy all surface weeds, be beneficial to the 
plants, and the compartments will remain cleap and agreeably 
neat apd decent during the winter and following spring. 

Pruning Trees and Shrubs. 

Pruning may now be performed in deciduous tires and shrubs 
where necessary; such as trimming up the stems of f^tppjifwnd 
*' ornamental trees, &c.; and to prune any rampant out-growing 
shoots of the head ; liketrhe to give occasional similar pruning 
to flowering shrubs. 
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The Care of new-planted Trcnt,- 

Give occasional support to tall new-planted trees, that arc 
in exposed situations, let them be staked and tied up to 
secure them from being blown on one side by violent wii&s. 

likewise give attention in proper time to protect from 
frost the foots of the more tender nad choicer kinds of small 
new- plsjlfd trees and shrubs, in the full ground, both of ever¬ 
greens wnot tiers. 

For the protection of these kinds, let some dry mulch, or 
abort littery duBg, be laid a good thickness over the surface of 
the earth between the plants, which will hinder the frost from 
entering to their roots so fully as if wholly exposed. 

Protecting Seedling and other Plants. 

The young tenderish seedling exotic plants in beds should 
now be sheltered in sharp frosty weather; this may be done 
by an awning of some low hoop-bent arches placed across the 
beds; and when the frost is Very severe, cover over with Borne 
good thick mats, &c. 

Or, in severe weather, you may lay some light substance, 
such as fern, or pea-straw, about their stems and their tops, 
observing to take this away as soon as the frost breaks. 

* all plants in pots be also very well secured from 
frost. 

To protect the roots more effectually of all kinds of hardy 
shrubs and plants in pots, which remain in the open air, it 
w#nld now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a,dry 
warm lying spot of ground. 

But the Bjore curious, and tenderer kinds of young ever¬ 
greens, and other tender plants iu pots, should now be gene¬ 
rally removed into some place of occasional shelter for the win¬ 
ter ; either in frames to be protected from frost witH glasses 
and other covering in very severe weather, or under some 
awning to be defended with garden-mats, &c. on similar oc¬ 
casions. ' " j. 



TELE GREEN-HOUSE., 

Gutteral Care of Green-House Plante. 


Continue careful attention to your grfcen-ltouse j&Wb in ge¬ 
neral, now all housed for the winter ; they will require admis¬ 
sions of fresh air every mild day ; occasional gentle watering, 
and protection from frost and other inclement weather. 

When the vveather is temperately mild and calm let some of 
the lights or glass-sashes be opened moderately every day, about 
nine or ten o'clock in the moruing, to admit fresh air ; observ¬ 
ing to open them sooner or later, and less or more, according 
to the temperature of the day, whether cloudy or sunny; 
for they must be allowed a plentiful supply of free air daily, at 
all favorable opportunities in moderate weather ; being careful 
to shut the windows close in due time in the afternoon or to¬ 
wards the evening, about three or four o'clock, or sooner, if 
the air changes very cold, or a sharp cutting wind ; and in 
which it will not be proper to opeu at all; and' never admit 
air in very foggy or raw cold damp weather. *’•? 

If frost should happen and continue in the day, do not admit 
air, unless a warm sun and calm weather, and the frost but mo¬ 
derate, when you may open a little occasionally for two or three 
hours iu the middle of the day; but if frosty and cloudy, keep 
aril dose ; and if a very rigorous frost, ru^ce moderate fires, as 
directed in December and January. 

Watering to these exotics of this department wilt still be re¬ 
quired occasionally in a moderate degree, but principally in 
mild temperate weather, and preferably in the forenoon of a 
mmny day ; having particular attention to give it only where 
yap shall see ppeessary, and always with some cautions moder¬ 
ation, so as never to over-water at this season, nor any time 
do rug the winter. 

Where the leaves of oranges or other plants have con¬ 
tracted foulness in any great degree, let thorn be cleaned! tje ’. 

Examine the pots occasiMd^y; if the earth crusts or ttids 
much at top, let it be looseqpma sikalt depth. 

Where any decayed ghouls casually occur, prune them oik 
as soon as observed.; likewise pick off all decayed leaves. 

Where any myrtles or other of the hardier kinds of greet)- 
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house plants are in frames or glass-pits, give moderate air oa 
mild days, and occasional very gentle waterlogs j shot the 
glasses close eve% evening,'a*d cold weather : and if frosty 
Of very cold, cover the glasses at nights; likewise in severe 
mats, apply a lining of litter, or moderately warm dung on the 
"ortMl* behind, &c. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Pine-Applet. 


Taa pine-apple plants, it may be supposed, have !>een mo-it 
generally placed in theii respective winter bark-beds, which 
were advised to be renewed last month to a proper degree of 
heat j but if any were then omitted, let it now be done as 
soon as possible j-—and their further chief cure at this season 
is to ‘Continue making the fires regulaily every evening aud 
cold mornings, and never too strong; in mild open weather 
the fires need only be made at nights j and occasionally in cold 
mornings ; but in severe frosts a moderate fire mnst be kept 
night and day; the bark-bed Laving been renewed in Oetobei, 
or early in this month, will continue in an eligible degree of 
regular heat, without requiring any further assistance, all this 
and the next mouth. 

A'nd you must also observe to give the plants water occa¬ 
sionally, according as the earth in the pots seems to t need a 
refreshment of moisture > but let the water be always applied 
very moderately at this season ; and in which generally observe 
the intimations mentioned in January, &c.; for the pines, 
and other tenderest exotics plunged in wide bark-beds. 

Likewise to give occasional very moderate admissions of fresh 
air 5M*»ld calm mm-shining day, from about ten or eleven 
to o'clock j but if the wehpW changes cloudy or cold, 
shut all close. 

Can of the young Pinet. 

The young pines in euocession-bonses or pits must have the 
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same care as abore, snorting a good bark-bod beat, and fires 
f*ery evening tad eold mornings, aud tfhther times occasionally, 
as above intimated ; ?*with a moderate share of fresh air in fins 
sunny days; and sometimes a very 1 gentle watering, not 
often. 

But sueji-pf the young pines as are placed for Ike 
bark or bafle-beds, made its pits or glass-cases, detaches 
the main stoves, &c and without floes for fire-beat, must *ow 
be treated with great care ; that is, the glasses mast be well 
covered every night, and iu bad weather, with some good,thick 
mats, See. 

Likewise, the outside of the frame should be lined quite 
ronnd, a tolerable thickness, with some warmish strawy dong, 
waste hay, or dry strawy stable litter ; this will preserve the 
heat, and prevent the frost from entering the sides of the 
frame. 

The sides of the bed should also be laid ronnd with dry stable 
litter. 

But it must be observed, that such of these pine-beds as 
are made in detached pits, unfurnished with flues for fire-heat, 
and that the beds are made of dung and tan together, and 
sometimes with dung only, the heat wdl not be of such duration 
as beds wholly of tan ; and therefore must be often examined, 
when it is found that the bed declines in heat, it must be re¬ 
newed, by adding a strong lining of moic new horse dung tc 
its sides ; and this is to be repeated during the winter season, 
as often as it shall be found necessary ; bat at sometimes these 
beds for young pines are made entirely of hot dung detachedljr 
not in any pit, but wholly on the level ground, and defended 
with a deep garden frame and glasses, it will be likewise ad¬ 
vise uMe> in times of seveie weather, to line the ouHides with 
hot dung, for there must be a due portion of heat continued 
regularly in the beds. 

The pian^ in the above beds must be allowed but very 
moderate quantities of water, at any one time in this sea- 

such detached pits as are furnished with flues to convey 
internal heat by fires, should have moderate bees made orrery 
evening, Stc. 

General f/rf fie Hat- Bouse. 

As to the general care of the hot-house at this season,, both 
hr pines and for the varioas other exotics contained therein, 
take the following hints : — 
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The bark-bed bavingbeen renewed last month, or beginning 
of this, with an ample supply of freeh tan, will now, as uefore 
Estimated, be in a high Mate of proper heat. No augmentation 
or culture will |ks now required in that part; but the princi¬ 
pal cate is to support proper fire heat, and to give moderate 
airjBand water occasionally. 

. Hie must be careful to support ^ moderate fire-heat every 
night, by making the fire soon after sun-eet, and maintained 
till nine or tee at night, sufficient to warm the internal air till 
morning, when also, in cold weather, continue a moderate fire ; 
having always a thermometer in this department to direct the 
degree of fire-heat.—See December. 

In sunny calm mild days, admit a moderate portion of fresh 
air a few hours, by drawing open some of the sashes, but shut 
close, if the air changes cloudy or cold. 

Give also moderate supplies of water occasionally to the 
plants in general when it shall seem necessary ; observing the 
difference between the woody and succulent tribe ; in watering 
always give it very sparingly to the latter ; as explained in 
January and February, &c. 

Keep the general plants as clean as possible in their leaves, 
&c. from dust, and any other foulness they may contract; and 
take off decayed leaves and other casual declining parts that 
occur. 


DECEMBER . 

WORK TO BE BONE IS THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cauliflower- Plantt, 

Look over yoar cauliflower pla its which are in frame*, amt 
pick off all decayed leaves, as they appear on them, for they are 
!;trtf# to the plants. 

/Every day when the weather fe mild and dry, let the glasses 
be taken off, that the plants ■rijt'3»ve the free air; but let the 
lights be pet on every night. 

When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over them : 
bat at the same time, if mild, let them be raised upon props 

4. n 
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tw o or three inches, tt jjte back of the frames, to let in a large 
portion of air to the plaice, '• ‘ 

In severe frosty weather, keep the plants constantly covered 
with the glasses, and other covering (spch as mats, straw, fern, 
and other ioig Utter) wiH also be very necessary to lay over 
the glasse 3 *t*fcd apply long litter also ronnd the ootiides *4 the 
frames, when the frost is very rigorous. , * 

The cauliflower plants Mrtler hand or bell-glasses must also 
be treated as above. Let the glasses he either set off in mild 
dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the south side, 
to remain so day and night, in moderate open weather; or in 
very fine days taken quite off, but put over again in the even¬ 
ing 5 and always kept close down in frosty or very cold cut¬ 
ting weather. 

If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches for 
occasional shelter of mats, let these be drawn over in cold 
nights, bnt taken off every day, in moderate weather, and ne¬ 
ver wholly covered in the day time, when the weather is 
open ; or if rather a cold northerly wind, may throw the mats 
np only in front; but kept constantly covered in very rigorous 
frost. 

Likewise, if any were pricked under warm walls, it will be 
adviseable in hard frost to defend them with long litter shaken 
over them slightly. 

Care of Lettuce Plants, and Sowing Lettuce Seed. 

The lettnee plants which aie in frames should be uncovered 
every dry and mild day, for these plants must have the open air 
at all oppoitunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the glas¬ 
ses over the plants, and raise them behind several inches, to 
admit a large share of free air j let the glasses be kept close 
every cold night: but in quite mild dry weather, let the glas¬ 
ses be off eveiy day. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off these plants as often as 
they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 

ill frosty weather let the plants be well protected by keeping 
the glasses on, or a covering of mats over them. And when 
the frost is very rigorous, add also an additional covering' of 
long litter over the glasses frtats. See. 

Yoa may now sow a smajpportion of lettuce seed in open 
weather, on a warm south bottler: if any of them succeed, they 
will be useful in the spring ; and if you sow a similar quantity 
twice in the month, yon will have the greater chance of sue- 
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ness j though there is hot little dependence of more than a 
thiu straggling crop from these sowing*. 

Small Saldd Herb*. 

Continue to sow the several sorts of small salad once in ten 
days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper supply for the 
tablpr*8 often as it is required. 

Tie sorts are mustard, cresses, raffish, and rape; you may 
also sow some lap cabbage lettuce, to cut while young, like the 
cresses and mustard, &c. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a sloping bed of iigat earth 
under a frame and glasses, or in a hot-bed, as mentioned in 
November; bat at this season, not to cover the seeds deeper 
with earth, than just as much as will hide them. 

In general keep the glasses over them ; but give air to the 
plants every day when the weather is mild, especially in hot¬ 
beds, otherwise they will be apt to fog ; raising the glasses 
moderately on props : or occasionally, the plants may have 
the fall air in the middle of a very dry mild day ; but be sure 
to keep the glasses close over them in cold weatlier, and every 
night; and when sharp weather, cover also witli mats or long 
litter. 

In frosty or very cold weather, these seeds most generally 
be sown in a slight hot-bed.—See January and February. 

Sow liadiih Seed. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather fa 
open and diy, you may sow a few short-top radishes, to come 
in early in the spring. 

However as there is but little dependence on this sowing, 
it is only advised to sow a few to take their chance for a trial j 
and if they succeed they will come in for drawing in March, 
&c.; let the seed be sown in a dry south border of light earth, 
under a wall, &c. and rake it in fully and regular ; and as soon 
as sowed, cover the surface with straw, fern, or other dry long 
litter, one or two inches thick, to remain constantly till the 
plants come up, which also cover every night and in frosty 
weather, but uncovered In mild days.—See January and 
FebnUyv. i 

But Wfcere radishes are desire^ very gwly, you may, ■’about 
the middle or towards the latter tm of this mouth, sow some 
radish Seed in frames ; or in a hot?aed. 

The best sort for this purpose is the early short-to|>pe4 
-adlib. 
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Sow the seed piwtty thick, and o0ft r H with earth a boot 
half an inch deep [ putoo the glas|W»; and when the plants 
appear let them liagp .plenty of air bf taking the glasses off 
every day when the Weather.^ nuM> or by Raising them be¬ 
hind two 4* three inches with props —See January. 

Carrot*. 

Where young carrots are desired early, yon may now if dry 
•pen weather, and if not done last month, dig part of a warm 
border, and sow some carrot-seed, to try the chance of having 
a few to come in forward. 

This may be’done any time in the month, when the wea¬ 
ther is mild and dry, observing to sow the seed pretty thick, 
and immediately rake it evenly ; and in hard fro6ty weather, 
may cover with any light Jong litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favorable now and after 
Christmas, there will be a chance of having from this sowing 
a few young carrots pretty early, though not to be mq$h de¬ 
pended on ; but if only a few succeed, they will be acceptable 
for early drawing in May. 

1 Pease. 

When the weather is open, let a compartment of good mel¬ 
low ground in a warm situation be got ready foi some more 
pease, to succeed the former sowings; or, where none was 
sowed before, this is a proper season to sow a principal first 
Crop. 

Let the gronnd be regularly digged a common spade deep, 
and leave the surface even ; then draw some drills two feet and 
a half or a yard distant, or three feet and a half asunder, if 
intended to allow them sticks, and scatter the pease therein 
pretty thick, and cover them over an inch, or about an inch and 
a half deep with earth. 

The hotspur pease are still the properest to be sown at this 
season for ahy general crop, and you may sow them any time 
this month, when the weather is mild ; but to succeed those 
sown the former month, the middle of this month, the propet 
season for that work, or may tow some at the beg'mnhsg, and 
more towards the latter end :«f the month, for. thegreater 
chance of success; and maealso, about the middle'or 4atter 
end of this month, sow 'W/t first crop of marrow fat pease 
In drills three feet and a km asunder, 

If you have any pease »little advanced above ground, yon 
•houW draw some earth lightly to their stems, te protect them 
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from frost and’ obld titling winds, and to improve their 
grow tli. 

Let this be done in a dry mild dtAs and let the earth be 
bioken fine before you draw it »|1 to the plants. 

Beans. 

About the beginning or towards the middle of this month, 
prepare also some ground, in a sheltered situation, for a suc- 
cessional flop of sm til and Diddling beaus. 

If you have not planted anv b< fotc, let some be planted the 
beginning ol this inontli , Ini' if they are to succeed the former 
plantation, the middle ol the month will be time enough ; or 
it will effect a legular succession, if a few are planted both at 
the beginning and towards the latter end of the month. 

Let some of the ina/agan beaus be planted now for a fall 
crop; also a good crop of long-pods and broad Spanish beans 
for a general supply; the mazagans will come in earlier, and 
tli'> others will succeed them ugulatly. 

These beans should be planted in rows, about two or three 
inches distant in the tow, and about half that in depth, the small 
beans ; the othets not less than thiee inches apait; and let the 
rows be two feet and a halt asunder, and plant the beans about 
two inciies deep in the ground.— See October and Novem¬ 
ber, fcc. 

If yon have beans up. let care be taken to guard them from 
frost, by drawing earth op to their stems as they advance in 
height ; obseiving to do it in open weather and a dry mild 
day, and when the surface of the earth is also tolerably dry. 

About the middle of this mouth you may plant some large 
beans, such as the Sandwich, Windsor, and Toker beans; 
they will come in at a right time to succeed the smaller and 
middling-sized beans which were planted the beginning or middle 
of the month. 

These large beans must be planted in rows three feet asun¬ 
der, at thtee or four inches distant from each othei in the 
rows, and only abont two inches deep, at this season. 

If any small beans are sown thick for transplanting, defend 
themJp frosty weather: and some may now he sown for the 
same purpose.—See October and November. 

» Celery. 

Take advantage of the first dry «hd mild day to earth np 
the celery that requires it; and see that the plants are tolerably 
dry before yon begin earthing. * 
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Break the earth «p#dL and let it he laid op to the plants 
with care, not to break IJaa leave# or bary the hearts. 

Observe, if possible, td earth op the plants within four or 
five inches of their tops, to goaCrd them from the frost and to 
blanch thorn, a gqodjtength 

If severeipsty weather sets in, it will be proper to cover 
some of yofr best celery plants for present use with some tong 
litter, such as pea-straw, fern, or the like. 

This win protect the plants fiom frost, and will prevent the 
ground from being frozen ; then yon can take up the plants 
without difficulty, when they are wanted for the kitchen 5 or, 
at the approach of rigorous weather, may dig up a quantity, 
and carry it into some coveted shed, or dry cellar, or any con¬ 
venient apaitment; and laid in ^aith, sand, or covered with 
jong litter, they will be ready for use. 

Endive. 

If the weather is mild and dry, you may continue to Be up 
some of the largest endive plants, to blanch them. 

This should he done when the leaves of the plants are quite 
dry, otherwise they will lot hi the heatt. The leases should 
be gathered up evenly in the hand, and then tied together a 
little above the middle of the plant. 

But if the weather is \ cry wet or frosty, these plants bo tied 
up being very apt to rot in the heart, may take the oppoitunity 
of the first div and mild day to draw up some of the finest 
plants, nnd managed as dnccted in the last month, planting or 
placing them into the side of a ridge of earth, either in a dry 
shed, or in fiames ; by which practice you may always blanch 
enough''Ibr the supply of a family.—See November and 
January. 


Cardoont. 

Earth up cardoons finally, if not done last month, to blanch 
or whiten them of a proper length, and to preserve them from 
frost 

Tills, work should be done the beginning of the month,,# the 
weather ia mild and dry, observing to tie their leave# #vealy 
together with hay bands ; then let the earth be well htofcen 
and laid ronnd each plant " » * 

Tbeff plants should now be earthed up tolerably high tow* 
ards their tops, if possible; and in severe weatber some dry 
litter omy be laid up round the best plants, which will keep the 
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frost out i or some of tfcft.best plant*jnty be laid' down' hori- 
sou tally, to be wore conmietttly covered. 

Artiekokes. 

Where the artichokes Were not leaded up the lest mouth, 
that »ork should be done, if possible, the beginning of this j 
or Ut some litter be laid over them. 

First cot off the large leaves close to the surface of the ground, 
and clear them away ; then let the earth be ridged np regularly 
ever the rows of the plants in the manner mentioned in last 
month. 

But if the gronnd is frozen hard, so that you cannot dig 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, and having 
Cut away the large leaves, as above, let some mulcliy dry litter 
be laid close about ail the plants, separately, to protect them 
from the effects of the frost; and if the frost sets in rigorous, 
draw the litter quite over their tops ; being sure to remove it 
tvhcn the frost breaks. 


Mushrooms. 

Now take good care of the mushroom-beds, to defend them 
effectually from frost and wet, by continuing a good covering 
of clean dry straw constantly over the beds, not less than a 
foot in thickness ; and generally over the straw covering spread 
some large garden mats, which will throw' the falling wet off 
more quickly and effectual, as well as prove a greater security 
against frost or very cold weather. 

After heavy rains or snow, let the beds be examined ; and 
if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet straw be 
directly removed, and some dry applied in its place.—See 
September. 

Hot-Beds to force Asparagus. 

Make a hot-bed to plant asparagus where it is required early, 
for winter and early spring supply. 

Prepare a quantity of fresh horse stable dung for that pur¬ 
pose, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days before 
you make the bed ; in that time it will be in right order. 

\VH» this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet and 
a half high, and two or three inches wider than the frame on 
every side ; when the bed is made, level the top, and put on 
the earth j but you are not, as yet, to put on the frame till the 
violent heat subsides. 

The earth must be laid an equal depth all over the 
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bed, a&tMft^x inchelfiiiik op eterjwfat, and the surface made 
perfectly even, bantclbgvp 4oMatom aoil round the outside 
to keep Up ■the eartfc, WheO'mw'it done, aiul having previ¬ 
ously'procured the. proper asparagiur plant* m thtfg years old, 
to the nmriOmi of *«wal hundreu f&r each thrde4igbt frame 
(see 1'ebrmwy), they are to be immediately planted ciettfc to 
each other open the surface of the earth; for in the culture of 
forced asparagus should both plant very close, and take imme¬ 
diate advantage of planting the bed, whereby to have its 
whole heat from the beginning. 

First, at one end of the bed let a small ridge of earth be 
raised crossways upon the surface, about four or five incites 
high ; this done, get the roots, and begin to place them either 
entirely on the surface, or, making small openings; the lower 
ends of the roots may be introduced two or three inches, 
though they are more commonly placed wholly on the top of 
the earth, for the fear of their having too much heat below at 
first, anil that they may be more conveniently placed Si close 
as possible ; observing to place the first course of plants very 
close together, against the above little ridge of earth, adding 
some earth to the bottom part of each course or layer of roots ; 
and so proceed, laying or placing them one against another, as 
close as you possibly can put them, from one end to the other 
of the bed, with the crowns upright, all of an equal height: do 
not, however, place the plants quite out to the full extent of 
the bed, but ieuve about the breadth of two or three inches ail 
the way on each side and end, in order that there may be 
room to book up some more earth also against the outside roots. 

Having placed the plants, let some moist earth be banked 
up agifrst the outside roots on each side of the bed, as just 
above hinted. 

Then having in readiness at hand a quantity of good mellow 
light earth, with which the crowns of (he roots are to be cover¬ 
ed : observing to lay the earth equally all over them about two 
inches thick, which concludes the work for the present. The 
bed is to remain in this manner until the asparagus begins to 
appear through the covering of earth ; then lay on another 
parcel of earth the depth o f three or four inches ; so tkjit, in 
the Whole, there may be the depth of at leapt five or six inches 
Uf earth over the crowns of the roots. 

When llfis i» done, then ffrCpare tto put on the frames ana 
glasses ; or if a strong extensive bed ot great heat, delay put¬ 
ting on the frames and glasses finally, till the buds begin to ap¬ 
pear through the second stratum or earth. 
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For u the bed, tt of ttembeae pnhsjpnrs coatinffnMtjponai- 
deruble time of a strong licet, if tb« mnei, &c. are put on too 
*oon, would draw the htfidt to-endanger scorching *r steam 
scalding the roots.; but if hear; mins or snow should hajspaa, 
may either'pnton the fraW, w throw soma straw fitted*«( 
gei«t|i-mats thickly over the top occsaioaally. , ,* 

Bit, in the above case, beware yon put on the above last 
parcel of earth, first fix some thick straw-bands round the up* 
per part of the had, to aecuie the earth from slipping down, 
and which also serves for the frame to rest npon. This is to 
he done in the following manner ; let some bands of straw be 
made about three Inches thick, and get some small wooden pegs 
or short sticks, sharpened at one end; with these the straw- 
haad is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, dote 
along the edge, on both sides and each end ; then add the ad* 
ditienal supply of earth above-mentioned even with the top of 
(he wreathing or straw-band, and when this is done, if but a 
moderate beat in the bed, may pnt on the frames, &c. ; and in 
which add finally about two inches of more earth upon the for¬ 
mer ; or, if a bed of considerable substance and extent, of a 
continuing strong heat, it may remain unfiatsed till the aspa¬ 
ragus buds am nearly advancing again towards the surface, 
then put on the frames dually, resting the bottom part upon 
the top of the straw-band wreathing ; and then adding a little 
more earth npon the other, as above intimated, directly put on 
the giasaes. 

Observe, that during the time the bed is without the frames, 
if there should happen to be heavy rains or great snow, the 
bed at snch times must be defended by a good thick covering 
of straw or mats j or otherwise put on the dame and U*ts. a* 
before intimated at the first approach of such weather. 

* The next thing to be observed is, that when the heat of the 
bed begins to define, it must, be renewed by applying a lining 
of new horse dung to its Sides j nor must you foiget to cover 
the glasses every night with mats, or long litter ; but this 
Should be particularly observed when the plants begin to appear. 

But for some further particulars in the general management, 
see Kitchen Garden tor February. 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about a month, 
or five or six weeks, when the ttpsfagus shoots will rise very 
thick ail over the bed; and for ns method of gathering them 
see February. 

* 

4 K 
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Trencffag **d D$S™y. 

Now far Word at^UpportSoHle#, tie trenching and digging 
all v*e«t'spaces of ground in the kitchen-garden, both for the 
fertilising Mid improvement of the toil, and that the ground 
Day be ioAprepOration against the spi iog, when there wtil be 
much other business to be dotjd that could not be projjerly 
performed before. • " 

Also dike the opportnnity of dry or frosty weather, to wheel 
in dnng from old hot-beds or dung-hills, for manure in such 
parts of the garden where most wanted; spread it regularly j 
and let it be digged in an eqnal depth, by digging or trenching 
the ground one or two spades deep, as you see it necessary; 
though it is more adviseable to dig the dung in on}jr oae spaJfe 
deep, that the roots of the plants may sooner and more effec¬ 
tually receive the benefit thereof; observing, that in the digging 
or trenching, it is essentially proper to lay the ground up in 
rough ridges longways each trench, to remain in that order till 
the time you want to plant or sow it; which will mellow and 
enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for sowing and plan¬ 
ting with the necessary crops in the spring, and which will also 
greatly forward the spring business. 

Dunging will be necessary sometimes every tear, for two or 
three aeasons, in poor or exhausted gfonnd, till it is properly 
enrichedj and also in good soils, an augment of dnng, every 
other year, will be beneficial, or will be very necessary to all 
compartments once in two or three years at farthestj but in 
this every one will be regulated according to the supply of dung 
that can be conveniently obtained. 

Th® ground should generally be digged, or trenched as above, 
one or two spades deep, as the depth of proper soil admits, 
and the different crops require; the long-rooted escnlente, 
such as carrots, parsneps, &c. require the soil to be broken up 
aotae considerable depth, to admit of their perpendicular growth j 
besides, by deep digging at least one foil spade or occasionally 
two spades deep or more, it improves, and in a manner renews 
the soil, by turning the top down, and the bottom to the surface 
and the crops grow more freely. . , 

For the methods to be observed in the operation of trench¬ 
ing and ridging up the greppids at above advised, see also Oo- 
tober and November. * . » 
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Prune Appte and Pear Tree*. 


Continue to prune apple and pear-trees against’ trails and 
espaliers, any time this month. 

These trees are hardy, and yon need not be afrpid of the 
frost doing them the least damage through means of pruning 
them. ' ' • 

The same rule holds good now in pruning these trees, as 
mentioned In November. 


Prune Vines. 

Vines against walls, or in the vineyards, may now likewise 
be pruned 5 and the same method is to be practised in pruning 
vines this month as in the last; and as explained in January 
and February, &c. 

’ Pruning Wall-Trees. 

Wall trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plants, and 
cherry-trees may also still be pruned ; and it may be done any 
time in this mouth, without danger of injuring the trees by the 
operation, even if the weather should be frosty. 

These trees mifct always have a general winter-pruning and 
nailing, both occasionally in the old and young wood ; and the 
pruning and nailing of them may be forwarded now or in any 
of the winter months. Observe the same method of pruning 
all these sorts as in the two last months, and as explained in 
January and February, kc. and let every tree, according as 
it is piuued, be immediately nailed up in a neat and regular 
manner. , , 

Likewise any espalier trees of plums and cherries, kc. should 
alsn be forwarded in pruning, as above. 

Pruning Standard Fruit - Trees. 

Now is the time to examine atandard fruit-trees, eithe rm , 
the garden or in the orchard, in order to give any occasidVm 
pruning, where necessary, ^.sneb as«* regulating thinning in any 
considerably crowded branches, and to cut out others of a very 
irregular nr disorderly growth, and snob ns appear unfruitful 
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aW Mttkea, casual 1 d<p*jto& or W«n»*iont branches, of dead 
wood. 

But at standards, having fnH scope for their growth above 
to branch ffijt freely every day at sides and top, they do not, 
Bkc wall «»d espalier trees, limited to certtin bounds, require 
an annual'owning, but only ocoaaionally ; and-that probably 
but a little once iu several years, just to regulate any very 
disorderly branches, which will sometimes be necessary less or 
more ; and this, or any time in winter, is the proper season 
for giving any occasional pruning to all kinds of standards as 
may be required. 

Examining, therefore, any standards tttat discover a very 
disorderly growth, where the general branches in any particular 
trees stand considerably too close in a crowded confased irregu¬ 
larity, let some of the most inegular be cut out in a thinning 
manner; and w here any main branches are cross-placed, or 
grow ramblingly across the others in an interfering disorderly 
extension, cut them clean out, or if in the above any branches 
discover an unprospetous growth, or worn-out barren state, 
cut them away, to give a huger scope of room foi the moie 
regular expansion of the general fructiferous branches ; or also 
any extending in a rambling run-away disorder beyond alt the 
Others, together with long stragglers a«d under-hangers, should 
be pruned to some regular order: and clear out any thirkety 
growths in the middle of the head, and cot out all decayed 
wood. 

Let the smaller branches, towards the upper parts #f the 
trees; be also examined ; and where they are crowded, let some 
•f these also be cut away. 

Thus let all kinds of standards always have the general prin¬ 
cipal branches kept moderately thin, and at somewhat orderly 
distances: and they will not fail to produce abundantly, and 
the fruit will always be large and handsome. 

New-plaHted Treat, 

Take care now of new-planted fruit trees, which were plan¬ 
ted in this, or the two last months, and let their roots be wel' 
secured from frost, but particularly these of the more valuable 
Acd desireable kinds. 

’■•"This mast be done by laying mulch, or some kind of dungy 
> litter, on the surface of tM ground about the trees ; and” let 
this be laid full as far, each way, as you think the rood ex¬ 
tend. ' * 

Support al new-planted stand^d fruit-trees, where wasting 
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with et. kM; especially those with high stems and tolerably 
full heads, and that are in expataed situations, open to the power 
of wind*. 'h, 

In doing this, observe, previou sl y to tying them to the stakes, 
to twist a piece Of hay-band, or something similar, round the 
stem of each tree, in the part Shat is to be fastened to the stake, 
to prevent the bark from being galled or injured when the tree 
is socked by the winds; and then let each be securely tied in 
an upright position to its respective stake or Stakes, which 
should he driven firmly into the ground. 

Management of Fruit- Tree Bordert. 

Where any of the frnit-tree borders are poor, or of bad soil, 
or much exhausted, and want manuring, or in need of being 
revived with an augment of fresh earth, this is now a vety good 
time to do that wotk. 

For that purpose, get from a pasture common, or else-where, 
a quantity of good fiesli earth, loamy, if conveniently attainable, 
the top spit ; or in want of this, other substantial good soil, 
and some of the best thoroughly lotten dung; or in default of 
proper earth, apply a good coat of dung alone. 

Let these materials be laid equally upon the borders, in 
which the improvement is most wanted, which then let be 
regularly digged or trenched one good spade deep, working 
in the augment of fresh earth, or dung, &c. in a proper man¬ 
ner according to the width and deptli of the said border ; and 
this dressing, to poor or much exhausted soils, will be of 
great service to the trees in general, as will be seen in X sum¬ 
mer or two after, in their growth and fruitful production j and 
wilt be particularly beneficial to sucb trees as are m a weakly 
declining state. 

Or, borders of ordinary good soil may !>e continued in a 
fertile state by application of dung only, once in two or three 
years. 

In open weather, dig and prepare such borders, or other 
places, as are to be planted with fruit-trees j for this being a 
leisure time, that work can be done in a proper manner. 

Ip doing this work,-let those rules be observed which ere 
given in the two preceding months. 

If any of the wall-trees, 4c. appear of a weakly, declining, 
aiekly state, open tbe earth about,the roots, bat not to disturb 
them generally, and then apply a compost of fresh loamy Soil, 
or other good earth, and some dry rotten dong, well incorpora¬ 
ted together, working it it immediately about the principal 
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r« 0 ti and towards Ujelr extreme parts j it will g.eatly eidires 
the growth of the trees the following year. 

Planting fruit- Tecs. 

Fruit-tree* of most sorts may stijl be removed and planted, 
provided the weather be open ; hut if the wesjther be ft-sty 
that work must be deferred till another opportunity. 

Let the same methods of planting, distance, &'c. be ob¬ 
served at lit the two last months, and in January and Febru¬ 
ary, &c. 

Prune Gooseberries and Currant-Trees. 

Continue to prune goosebetry and currant-trees, where not 
doue, both in the common standaid bushes and against walls, 
&c. 

In these trees let the general branches be kept moderately 
thin at Botnewhat tegular distances, cutting out the irtcguLr 
placed and superabundant shoots of the last summer, and re¬ 
tain others of the same season that are well placed in pi oper 
parts, in the older adcised in the former months ; and prune 
to order any brauches that glow tamblingly across the others, 
and such as glow in a veiy straggling manner, or other disor- 
detly growth, either cutting them close or shortened, as it 
shall seem most ptoper: let any very crowding branches be 
pruned thinninglv, to keep the heart or middle open ; especi¬ 
ally of the standard bushes, cutting out decayed, or any appar¬ 
ently unfruitful branches, and dead wood.—See October and 
January. 

Likewise prune entrant and gooseberry-trees against walls, 
&c. observing, in which, generally to have the principal origi¬ 
nal brnnelus advancing quite from the bottom, and the gene¬ 
ral expansion tiaiued either more or less horizontally or up¬ 
right, as room admits, three or four, to five or six incites asun¬ 
der; and as they will now abound in many shools of last 
summer, cut out the superabundant, the irregular, and any 
i ery extensive lnxuriants ; but reserving occasional supplies 
of some best well placed moderate aide laterals, below and 
above in the most vacant spaces, and a „ terminal one to the 
advancing branches, &c.; or where any long, naked, nnfruitful 
old wood occurs, either cut it quite ont, or prnned down to 
some good lateral young of a more fruitful nature ; and of the 
supply of young shoots now retained, those of much extension 
may bepruawlor shortened more or less as required, others 
of moderate growth remain entire,, jfr as may seem expedient 
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according to sittiatim)t-Jo»-er or K M|her f or room fof tramffig, 
&c. and let the branches'be.^iflfed up regularly, the (ITstance 
as above —Sec January. ' , , 

Let all sucker* from ti&tpflrhslsf these throbs, both lo stan¬ 
dards and against walls, tip, also entirely cleared away. 

Plant ank propagate Gooseberry and Currant- Trees, ” 

Gooseberry and currant-trees may still be transplanted into 
places where they are wanting, any time in the fhonth,'when 
open weather, planted about seveu or eight feet distance from 
one another in the row.—See October, November, January, 
and Pebruary, ,&c. 

Plant also seme white and red currants against vrnlls o: 
different aspects, for producing earlier, later and larger fruit: 
or may also plant a few best early gooseberries in a south ex¬ 
posure. 

This is still a proper time to plant cuttings of gooseberries 
and currants, to raise a supply of young tiers ; the method of 
preparing and planting them is mentioned in October and the 
last month ; also in January and February. 

Note.— Gooseberry and currant-trees tnay very easily be 
raised by suckers from the roots, of which these trees never 
fail to send up every year abundance, and will make handsome 
bushes, and will bear plenty of good fruit.—See October and 
January, &c. 

Prune and Plant Raspberries. 

Prune raspberries, where it was not done in October or last 
month : in pruning these, the same method is now to be observ¬ 
ed as in the last months. 

Now is also a very good time to plant raspberries, provided 
it be open weather; the manner of preparing these plants, 
and planting them, is also the same as mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding planting months.— See also January and Fcbrugj^. 

Examine the Fruit in the Fruilery. 

Examine the fruit in the fi uitery now pretty often ; let them 
be looked over with good attention once every wetik or fort¬ 
night j and let all such as are rotten, or beginning to decay, 
be removed ; for if these were permitted to remain, they would 
taint the sound fruit near tliera,« 

Continue constantly a good covering of clean jtraw, at. least 
a foot thick, over the principal keeping fruit; and secure the 
window* of the frait-ro«m*»wn the admission of wet and firost. 



THE PLEASURE, ORFLCWER GARDEN, 


Take care bow to protect the choice flower pttirts an'd roots 
from frost, greet snows, and heavy rains; all of which would 
damage mahy torts of curious roots and plants ; observing the 
following general directions in the particular sorts. ' 


Care of Auricula* and Carnation*. 

The choice kind of auricula plants in pots should now be 
occasionally defended in very wet weather, great snows, and 
hard fro its. 

If these plants are placed in frames, as was directed two 
months ago, let the glasses be kept constantly over them in 
bad weather ; or if they are in a bed atched over with hoops, 
&c cover them occasionally w ith large thick mats, or canvass 
cloths 

lint when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be 
constantly uncovered, - See Januaty 

Or in default of frames or other covered shelters, place the 
pots, if not done, in a dry warm south border, &c.— See Octo¬ 
ber, November and January. 

The carnation layers of the curious sorts, which are in pots, 
should also have occasional protection from excessive (fun, 
snow, and severe ftosts; but these plants must have the free 
air constantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 

For notwithstanding these above plants, both of auriculas 
and carnations, aie hardy enough to stand the open weather, 
they, by occasional shelter, are preserved in a stronger sound 
state to flower in best perfection. 


Prote cting Hyacinth*, Tulip-root», Anemones, and Ranun* 
culuses. 


To the beds whereia the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 
planted, some occasional protection, when severe weather, 
would be of good advantage in preserving the roots more effec¬ 
tually sound, or from material injury. 

On that occasion either oev«r with a low awning of maTv 
&c. or provide some kind of dry long strawy litter, pease-straw 
fern, orpuchilke j and when the frost discovers to set in hard 
lay a tolerable warm covering o40 the surface of the beds > 
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hut when the weather If leas severe, ail coreriug must be re¬ 
moved. 

When any ol these plants, pf the more estimable curious 
kinds in beds, appear above ground, it would also be of mate¬ 
rial advantage to afford them some occasional covering with 
large thick jnats, &c. as above, in time of severe weather.— 
See January and February. 

likewise to the more curious and valuable ranunculuses and 
anemones, which are planted in beds, some protection when 
the frost is severe would be greatly beneficial, by covering the 
beds as above.—See January. 

Care of Seedling Plant a. 

Small young tender seedling dower plants, or roots, also de¬ 
mand care at this generally unfavourable season. 

Such young tendcrish kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may 
now, if not done before, be protected somewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may also plunge 
them in the earth ; and in hard frost, long straw litter may be 
laid on tbe surface, and around the sides; the same protection 
of coveriug may also be given to such as arc in beds. 

Protecting new-planted Shrubs and Trees. 

New-planted shrubs and trees, of the more tender or choicer 
kinds, should have their roots well protected in hard frosty 
weather, by laying some dryish mulchy dung, or long dungy 
.itfer, a good thickness on the surface of the ground over 
the roots of each plant. 

This work is necessary to such of the more tender and curi¬ 
ous kinds of shrubs and trees as were planted in antnmn, that 
it should not be omitted now, if it was in the last month. 

Pruning Shrubs, and dig between them. 

Now go over the flowering shrubs, and prune such as stand 
In need of that discipline ; but let this be done in some regular 
manner, with a knife, and not with garden bhears. 

In doing this, all the very strong long rambling shoots of the 
.ast summer’s growth, extending considerably beyond the gene¬ 
ral branches of the heed, should either be cut close, or reduced 
(o some regularity ; as also any main branches advancing in 
similar disorder, or of low straggling growth; and cutout dead 
wood. . . 

Generally observe in this occasional regulation, to prune in 
each order as to keep the ^fnts distinct and clear of one ano- 
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ther’j 1 giving therefore attention when afiy brarrthes of different 
throbs are extended confusedlytogether, to prone them within 
some orderly bounds, whereby toscont'wae them separately dis¬ 
tant, that every different plant may show more distinctly to- 
view : though'sometimes particular compartments of) lommon 
shrubs are permitted to run in close growth, bow to effect a 
variation in a tbickety appearance, and for shade, Welter, 
blind, &c. in which very little pruning is required, except to 
reduce any remarkably out-growing ramblers. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the ground in the open 
shrubberies be dug between the plants, and take-tip all suck¬ 
ers, and shorten straggling roots, .. ■-) 

Propagating Shrubs by Suckers frim the Roots. - 

The suckers of snch shrubs as yon would wish to propagate 
may be taken up with roots, and planted in nursery-rows in 
any open compartment: they will make good plants in two 
years. 

The suckers of roses, lilacs, spiraeas, and many other sorts, 
if taken up from the old plants in open weather, and planted 
out in rows, fifteen inches asunder, they will make handsome 
plants in one or two years time ; or some strong rose suckers 
in particular may be planted at once in borders. See. to flower 
the ensuing summer. 

Or rose Bnckers may be occasionally planted in a hedge or¬ 
der alpng the front or back edge of a border, to be trained in 
a dwarf or low hedge to produce large supplies of flowers, { ,for 
medical domestic occasions, or other purposes. 

Digging the Borders, Sfc. and planting Flowers, Shrubs, and 
Trees. 


Now dig, in Open weather, the borders, beds, &c. in the 
flower garden, and the clamps and other compartments in the 
shrubbery : also dig and prepare the ground where fiity new 
plantations ef shrubs, trees, or plants are intended. 

And may still plant, if required, various hafdy bulbous, and 
fibroas-rooted kinds of the flowering tribe, as in last montb, in 
dry light soils. 

Likewise transplanting may still, in open weather, bfe;i||j^ 
tinned among all the hardy kind of flowering shrnks,^*#na- 
mentai ana forest trees: bat particularly of tffiplKidnons 
kinds. , ** 

But if any of the mote tender and'cnriooi-set ts of trees ana 
shrubs are planted, it is adviseabbg^o mulch the ground over 
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the roots, to ke*p oat the frost, as advised in the preceding 
page,—See January, &e. v , 

Roll ffrfais anH Gtavel- Walk*. 

In open dry' weather, let the •principal grass-plats, walks, 
and lawns, ’be {ibled and rolled occasionally, as in November. 

Let the gravel-walks be also still kept very clean, in decent 
orderi and roll them now and then in dry open weather. 

Preparing Compost. 

Break up and turn the heaps of compost for curious flowers 
in beds and pots, &C. blending the parts well together. 

This is a {Soper time to bring in fresh soils and dungs, 
wherewith to tg $fcenfw compost heaps ; for these sbonld gene¬ 
rally be prepared several mouths before they are used for any 
purpose ■, the principal compost, for choice flowers, being any 
light mellow earth, drift-sand, or sea-sand, &c. light sandy 
loam, and a small portion of dry rotten duug—all well blended 
together in a heap. 

The Care of Plants in Pots. 

Take good care now of all such shrubs as are in. pots, parti¬ 
cularly the more tender kinds to defend them in severe weather. 
That in order to protect the roots the better from frost, let 
the pots of shrubs in general, if not done before, be plunged 
into their rims in a dry, warm, sheltered compartment. 

And the more tender and curious kinds, such as any small 
arbutus, magnolias, cistus, African heaths, China arbor-vitae, 
&c. in pots, shonld be placed in deep frames, to have occasional 
shelter of covering in frosty weather. • 

Likewise the pots of herbaceous perennial and biennial 
flowers, such as double rockets, double rose-campion, double 
scarlet lychnis, double sweet-williams, double wall-flowers, 
and doable stocks, and other hardy perennial fibrous-rooted 
plants in pots,, or also pots of bulbous roots, where not moved 
to some place <of shelter last month, should be done in ‘the 
beginning of this : placing some principal sorts in frames, &c. 
either in a warm sheltered situation, or some plunged to their 
rims in a dry warm spot of ground, tojprevent the frost enter¬ 
ing at the sides of the pots to hurt their roots; aW in very 
hard frosts it will be proper to lay some dry long litter lightly 
over the whole. 

But where there are any frames or glass-case room to spare, 
and the pots of some prin^ul sorts of the above kinds of plants* 
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placed therein, and defended occasionally with the glasses, 
5 tc. it will be of great advantages 

Prune Forest- Trees. 

It is now a proper time to prone all sorts of forest and orna< 
mental trees where necessary, observing to trim np all large 
side shoots and boughs (from the stem, and ibw struggling 
nnder-brariches of the head, or to cnt or reduce any vefy disor¬ 
derly rambler above ; but which occasional prunings are more 
generally eligible in the deciduous kinds than evergreens at 
this season j and in which it may be performed in frosty 
weather, when little other business can be done. 

v > 

Plant and plash Hedge*. „ I 

This is a proper time to plant any sorts of hedges of the 
deciduous kinds: particularly such as hawthorn, beech, elm, 
horn-beam, privet, elder, berberry, black-thorn. Or sloe ; pro¬ 
cure young sets of two or three years’ growth j prune the long 
tops to equal regularity, and trim long straggling roots ; then 
plant them either in a single row, or double for a strong out¬ 
ward hedge, six or eight inches apart in the rows. 

May also plant alder, willow, and poplar hedges, in moist, 
marshy, or watery places, or where required ; either by root¬ 
ed young plants, or small or large cuttings of the shoots and 
branches. 

Hedges for outward fences are commonly planted in the side 
W top of a raised bank, formed with a ditch on the outside ; 
(he sets being inserted either slopingly into tbe side, or upright 
on the top of the bank; but internal garden bedges are planted 
on level ground. 

Where fence-hedges are grown up tall, rude, and naked at 
bottom, they may now be plashed, or laid down to render them 
thick, in every part, performed by gashing the lower parts of 
the larger stems, &c. to admit of bending down in the requisite 
position, conformably with tbe smaller branches ; laying them 
down accordingly horizontally between other stems left erect 
for growing stakes, cut even at top, three, four, or five feet 
high. 
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THE NWESERY. 


Continue in open weather to dig the ground between the 
rows of continuing young trees and shrubsj and as you pro¬ 
ceed in the digging, let all the weeds on the surface be buried 
properly to the bottom. 

New Planted Tree*. 

_-!y 

Continue the caroof the more cnrious and tender kinds <A 
new-planted young trefes; where they were not mulched in 
NovsmbeF^det some now be laid between the rows, and dose 
up to the bottom of thek stems, to protect the roots from be¬ 
ing hurt by severe frost. 

Let the stems pi new-planted tall trees be now properly 
supported with stakes, where it may appear necessary in some 
particular sorts, more especially in situations exposed to the 
power of tempestuous winds. 

Seedling Tree*. 

Take care also of the tender seedling exotics; they, while 
young, require some shelter in severe weather. 

Let these be now protected in bard frosts by covering them 
in the manner directed last month, bnt being careful not to 
omit nncovering them in open mild weather. 

The beds of tree seeds, berries, and acorns, which were 
sown in October, or the beginning of last month, would be 
greatly benefited if in rigorous frosty weather they could be 
covered with pease-straw, fern, or other dry long litter. 

This should be practised before the frost has far penetrated 
into the ground ; but in particular to the beds of acorns, for 
these very soon shoot after committed to the ground, and the 
frost would very much affect them. 

Trenching, digging, and manuring. 

Forward the trenching of such pieces of ground as are to be 
planted with voong nursery trees, shrubs, &c. in the spring. 

In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges ; the frost 
will thus have more power to mellow, and rain less opportunity 
to over-wet it; for the ridges will not detain wet like ground 
laid perfectly flat. 
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Carry dang also to such vacant compartments as want it, 
and spread it of an equal thickness over the surface of the 
ground, and digged in regularly, a moderate spade deep, 

Propagate Trees and Shrubt, 

Yon may still continae to make layers, arid, plant cuttings of 
hardy trees and shrubs, and transplant suckers ; and for the 
method of treating each, see the two preceding months, and 
January and February 

Protect young Treet and Plante in Pott and Beds . 

Give protection to young, more tender^ and curious trees, 
shrubs, and plants, in frosty weather. ' J */,. 

Any in pots may be placed either iq frames to have shelter 
with the glasses, &c. or under an awning to be Hovered witli 
mats; or all other more hardy kinds in pots should be plung¬ 
ed in the ground in a dry sheltered situation, if not done last 
month. 

Or, likewise, any of the more curious or tender young ever¬ 
green and other exotics in beds should have some- occasional 
protection in very severe weather, either by defending the bed 
with frames, &c. or an awning placed across, and covered with 
mats and long litter j or, in want of the above, some light 
substance of straw litter) or, pease-hanm, spread over the 
beds. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


CoNTiNtra to take advantage of every fine day, when the wea¬ 
ther is open, to admit fresh air to the plants in the green¬ 
house : for this, notwithstanding the generally unfavourable tem¬ 
perature of the weather at this season, is a very necessary ar¬ 
ticle for the benefit of the plants in general- If they are kept 
too dose, it will not only, in some degree, tenderise and weak¬ 
en the plants, but also occasion the leaves of some kinds to 
change of a yellowish sickly colonr, and be frequently dropping. 

Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the wind 
not sharp, let the windowr be opened about nine or ten o'clock 
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in the morning, anil shut-again about three or four in the af¬ 
ternoon, or sooner, if the -air becotees too cold. 

But never omit giving a large share of fresh air every sonny 
day in mild weather. 

Or occasionally, in giving air in mild weather, if the wind 
blows rather sharply towards the front of the green-house, 
should only draw down some of the top sashes a little way, so 
as the wind cannot enter below immediately upon the plants. 

1Note .—It will not at this season be proper to allow* the 
green-house any fresh air in foggy or very wet days} at such 
times let the house he kept quite close. 

In severe frost the windows must never be open. 

In continued severe frosty weather, great care most be 
taken to secure the door and windows of the green-house in 
such a manner as the frost cannot enter that way to effect the 
plants. 

Therefore in the time of very rigorous frost, the window- 
shutters, if any, must be shut'close every night; and for the 
greater security, it will also be proper to nail up mat# against 
all the shutters; or in default of shutters, apply an eligible 
defence of large thick mats against all the glasses, above and 
below, especially of nights; or also occasionally in the day 
time, when continued severe weather, and no sun. 

Likewise, when the frost happens to be very severe, it will, 
for the better protection of the plants, be adviseable to make 
a moderate fire if there is the accommodation of flues, which 
are very necessary in every good green-house, both as an occa¬ 
sional defence against the rigors of frost, and to expel great 
damps in foggy and very wet weather : but in defect of flues, 
in hard frosts, make a moderate fire in some convenient uten¬ 
sil, and place it within the green-honse, towards the front, 
observing to move some of the plants a little away, if too near 
where the fire is placed; or in green-houses not furnished with 
flues, a Buzaglo stove, in which to make moderate fires, in 
frosty weather, would prove beneficial—as this kind of cast- 
iron stove, being placed in a proper situation, towards die 
front, about the middle way of the house, diffuses an extensive 
warmth in the internal air : though where proper ire flues are 
constructed internally along the front, and continued all round, 
they are greatly preferable for this occasion. 

But as these fires jn either method are only particularly ne¬ 
cessary in the green-house in sharp frosty weather, they should 
be contidKed accordingly every night and morning, and some¬ 
times all day when the frost is excessive : but always wl oliy 
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discontinued in moderate open weather ; or only made occa¬ 
sion ally in very foggy weather; and after great thaws, to ex¬ 
pel the damps,—See January. 

■'i. 

Watering Green-house Plant*. * 

Water mqst now and then be givento the plants in the green¬ 
house, for most of the woody kinds will require that assistance 
at (jpe times. 

But in watering these plants make it always a rule at this 
season to give only a very moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at a time; for if they are once over-watered at this season 
of the year, so as to render the earth Very wet, it will remain so 
for a long time, and most assuredly occasion tho plants to drop 
their leaves, especially the orange and lemon-trees, and totally 
destroy some of the more tender kinds. 

For that reason let particular care be taken in watering, to 
do it with moderation, and to give the water only to such pots 
and tabs as are in want of that article. 

The aloes and other succulent plants must now be very 
sddom and also very sparingly watered; for much moisture at 
this season would rot these kind of plants.—Sefc January and 
February. 


Keeping, the Plants clean. 

The green-house plants in general should now be kept per¬ 
fectly clear from decayed leaves, and any contracted foulness, 
for this is necessary to preserve their health as well as beauty. 

Therefore, as soon as any such leaves appear upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed: and also cut out 
any decayed shoots and dead wood that may from' time to 
time appear; likewise where any plants have contracted con¬ 
siderable foulness of dust, &c. it should to cleaned off as well 
as posslhle, clearing away also all dead leaves which drop 
from the plants. 



THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Care of the fruitimj Pines, and other Plants in the 
Hot-house. 

Continue great attention at this season to the fruiting pines, 
and all the other tender exotics in the hot-house, to support a 
good fire-heat every sight, and cold mornings, and give occasi¬ 
onal waterings, and fresh air, as explained below ; and as to 
the bark-bed heat, it being renewed in October, will most 
probably be still in a good temperature, and which is now 
equally necessary an the heat by fire ; both of which being 
essentially eligible, in conjunction, at this season. 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, according 
to the temperature of the weather, continue to make the hot¬ 
house fires ; observing, as said last month, never to make the 
fire too strong, so aB to render the heat of the wall of the flues 
any-wise violent, for that would prove of bad consequence to 
the pines and other plants. 

You are likewise now to observe, as advised last month, that 
In very cold weather the hot house fires must be continued also 
in the morning; awl in severe frosts, and but little or no sun, 
they must be supported all the day long. 

The person who attends the fires should always, the last thing 
before lie goes to bed, examine them, and add more fuel if 
wanted, sufficient to support a proper degree of internal heat till 
morning,—the most preferable fuel for this occasion, in the 
hot-bouse fires, is coals or cinders, because of the regularity 
and duration of their heat j yet wood, turf, or peat will do, in 
default ef coals, hut require more attendance to regulate and 
augment the fire. 

The bark-bed heat is also at this time most essential; bat 
if this was renewed in October, or beginning of November, 
with a full supply of fresh tan, it will probably be still in a 
proper state of heat: if, however, towards the end of this 
month, that is considerably decreased, let it be revived by fork¬ 
ing up the bark, as directed in January. 

At this season^ ia severe frosts it would be proper to cover 
the lights of the hot-house every evening, especially to remain 
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till tp pining, either with shutter* or large thick garden-mats, 
,th# more effectualy to repel the frost wffien excessive 5 ; or aiso 
to eontinoe the covering occasionally in the day in very rigorous 
weather, when cloudy and nd sun ; though shutters, &c. are 
not now oommonly used ; but supporlfii'g a proper degree of 
fire heat internally, sufficient to resist the entrance of frost, and 
giving occasional covering as above:—formerly large thick 
painted canvas cloths, or strong mats made to rail up and let 
down by pullles and lines, on long poles extendin' the length 
of the hot-house, were used for night covering j But sometimes 
an inconvenience attended this sort of coveting, both in being 
frosen immoveable, and in stormy weaker, by the wind 
raising and dashing the canvas, &c. against the gjasses, and 
breaking them. 

Succession Pines. 

The succession pine plants in the pit or succession-house 
should have the same care taken of them as directed above ; 
the management of these and the fruiting plants is the same, 
only observing, to make the fires in general rather more mo¬ 
derate, or as regular as possible, which, if not observed, 
may force diem into a fruiting state at an improper time ; to 
prevent which, the greatest care should be taken, until they 
have acquired such a proper degree of growth as to be able to 
produce handsome sized fruit, which they are not capable 
of until they are two years old ; at which age, they in October 
should be placed in a fruiting house, or such stove department 
wherein it is intended they shall produce their fruit. 

Watering and giving Air. 

The pines and other plants in the hot-bouse will still require 
to be now and then watered. 

Bnt in watering them, especially the pines, take care to do 
it moderately, and not oftcner at this season than about oDce a 
week or fortnight. 

When there happens to come a fine sunny calm day, it will 
be proper to admit some fresh air into the hot-house, by slid¬ 
ing some of the glasses a little way open, from ten or eleven to 
two o’clock ; but be sure to shut them agaiu in due time, and 
especially if the weather alters to cloudy or sharply cold. 

Young Pine Plants. 

Those young pine plants, wich are plunged in duiig or bark- 
beds, made detatched from the stove departments, must have a 
very carcfo;'. attendance at this season ; the heat of the bed 
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must be duly kept op by applying a iioinpurf no* horse- 
dung to the sides, as often as the bed decreases much in it's ' 
hear. 

The glasses also most .be covered every night, and in all bad 
weather, with mats of straw j and some straw or other dry 
litter should likewise be laid close round about the outside of 
the frame. 


Early Kidney-Beans in the Hot-House. 

_ Some time 4a this month you may plant some early dwarf 
kidney-beans in pots or in boxes, and place them in the Bot- 
hoase, upon the top of the bark-bed wall or fftaijtrAaes, &c. by 
which means your Will have a chance of asmajt^Mdy produce ; 
as they seldom yield considerably from this season of planting. 
—See January and February. 

Early Cucumber ' in the Hot-House. 

Yon may likewise sow some cucumber seed iti pots, and 
plunge them into the bark bed in the hot-bouse, and the 
plants may be transplanted into other pots or in boxes placed 
near the glasses ; this may be done for a trial, which, if they 
succeed, will come in at a very early season. 

1 have observed that cucumber plants succeed rather best in 
the hot-house, when placed moderately near the top sloping 
glasses ; having the pots or boxes containing the seed or plant* 
placed upon a suspended or bracketed shelf, &c. within about 
eighteen inches or two feet of the inclined sashes, towards the 
higher part of the fixed upper-tier of lights, nearly over the 
back alley, or flue, not to shade or annoy the plants below. 

But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the pots or boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
January. 

Mint and Small Salad. 

In the hot-house may also introduce pots of mint roots, 
small salad seeds, when required, as forward as possible on 
any particular occasion at this season, as they will very soon 
com# op proper to gather. 

Early Boses, Sfc. in the Bot-lumse. 

You may likewise, in this or next month, f.ace pots of rose- 
trees in the hot-house; and also honeysuckles and such other 
small* flowering shrubs as you desire, by wav of cariosity, to 
Wow early. — See January and February 
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T Puts of pink* carnations, or any other such like kind of 
flowers, may also be placed in the hot-hotfse towards the iatUr 
end of this montlt to prodace some early,, flowers. 

Early bulbous and.tuberous FloWOff in the Pot-house. 

Likewise may introduce pots or boxes planted with spring 
blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted Sowers in the hot-koase, 
for an early bloom. 

Foe this purpose may have the dwarf early tulips, any sorts 
ofhyacinths, polyanthus-narcissus, common narcissus, jonquils, 
bulbous iris, fritiliarias, spring crocus, and any other of the 
spring and early'summer flowering bulbs,* likewise anemones 
and ranuttcsMlS^fec.: plant them in pots Of light earth, an inch 
or two deep, aim 1 place them any where in the hot-house, give 
Very 'moderate waterings, and they will blow agreeably at an 
early season. 

Or any sort of bulbous roots in water glasses, being placed 
in the bot-bouse, will flower very agreeably in tolerable good 
perfection in winter, and early in the spring. 

Vines in the Hot-house and Vineries, 4~c. 

Grape vines planted along the outside of the front of the 
hot-bouse, and the stem or main shoot of each being left of 
some considerable length, and each conducted through a hole 
in front, into the hot-house, nearly close above the front, flue-; 
or introduced close to the bottom and trained up between the 
said flue and the front work, by which the stem is also defended 
from the weather : and in either method, the branches, &c. be¬ 
ing trained up the inside and under the sloping glasses they 
will bear fine early'grapes with but very little trouble. 

They will not only require an annual pruning early in win¬ 
ter, and summer dressing, to regulate the shoots of the year : 
each performed nearly as directed for the vines in the open 
ground ; observing at this time, it is proper, in these vines, to 
protect the outside stem, where open to the weather, by wrap¬ 
ping them round closely with hay or straw-bands, /kc. 

, But in vineries, or forcing fruit-houses, the vines are most 
generally planted within, in the borders behind and in 'front, 
and trained as above intimated. 

Or pots of immediate bearing pines may be introduced into 
the hot-houses or vineries, &c. any time this or next, mouth 
]o produce early grapes the ensuing season. 

Early Strawberries in the Hot-house. 

Towards the end of this month may begin to introduce som® 
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pott of scarlet and Alpine strawberries into the hot-howe for 
Hm first early production.—See January. 

Preparing for forcing Fruit - Trees in HotwalU, 4 1 . 

Tn this month yon may begin to prepare for forcing frnit- 
trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-honses, and other forcing 
departments by fire, or bark-bed he*!, &c. or both to produce 
early fruit; and the sorts of trees for this purpose are 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, figs, plums, and 
occasionally gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and also straw¬ 
berry plants. 

Observing the tree* of all the above sorts may now be plant¬ 
ed if not done before, in the borders of the forcing depart¬ 
ments, and some also in pots, to remove therein occasionally ; 
and for which purpose have ready trained trees, that are arrived 
to a bearing state, which may be obtained in great perfection 
in roost of the public nurseries ; and if removed and planted 
with halls either from the full ground or large pots, it will h* 
the greater advantage, especially if any are particularly want¬ 
ed for forcing the same year: but, in the general part, it is 
most eligible, previously to forcing, to allow the trees to have 
at least a year’s growth after planting for this occasion ; and 
generally plant a principal supply of wall-trees against the back 
wall, and some against the upright front glasses, ten feet asun¬ 
der ; or sometimes, if the width and convenience of the place 
admits, may plant a row of low dwarf trees lengthways, either 
behind or iu front of the bark-pit where any, or if none, plant¬ 
ed along the middle ; having, for the whole, a treillis of slight 
thin railing, &c. erected, on which to train the branches of the 
trees in regular order; and those in front have the 
branches trained up under and parallel to the top or inclin¬ 
ed glases, at six or eight inches distance therefrom ; and may 
plant also some in some small headed standards, both iu 
dwarfs and half and full standard trees, especially duke- 
cherries. 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glasses of 
these forcing departments, to defend the trees from the wea¬ 
ther, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced the 
beginning, middle, or latter end of January, by making fires in 
the different forcing places; or where there is a pit within, 
for a bark-bed or dung hot-bed, or a bed made with hot 
dung below and tan bark above, make the said beds therein 
accordingly. 

Sojpetimes pears are also forced of some best early summer 
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inds, such particularly as the jargonelle, and sometimes the 
green ehasseas ; the trees of ivhich having been planted and 
trained against a south wall some years, and arrived to a pro¬ 
per bearing etate, and then glass framework erected to inclose 
the trees, and furnished with internsiT fines ranged along the 
front or middle for fire beat, and sometimes with a pit for a 
bark-bed, or dung-heat, ait-above, extending along the middle 
space within; and which forcing frame is'worked by the fire 
or bark-bed heat, &c. or both occasionally; and by which 
have seen very fine jargonelles early in June, two months before 
their natural season (beginning and middle of Angust.) 

Having thus far concluded the general horticultural direction 
in the different practical branches for the twelve months in the 
year, with numerous very considerable improvements in every 
department, according to the modern system and most success¬ 
ful general methods in practice, as much as the limited pages 
of this book would sufficiently admit, shall next proceed to the 
General Lists, exceedingly much improved, of the numerous 
cultivated plants, trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, &c. of the Brit¬ 
ish Gardens and Plantations, arranged under several different 
heeds, according to their nature of growth, temperature, and 
respective uses, in the several garden districts , as in the fore 
going directions. 



GENERAL CATALOGUE. 

ARRANGEMENTS 

OF THE 

Plant* an* ®m*; 


Complete general Lists and Explanations of the different tribe* 
and numerous species and varieties of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Flowers, and Fruits, both natives and exotics, comprised in 
this work, and of most others proper for cultivation in the 
British Gardens, Plantations, and Nurseries, Green- 
Houses, Hot-Honse», Hot-Beds, &c. arranged under differ¬ 
ent classes or divisions, according to their respective uses in 
the Several garden departments, and their different natures 
of growth, as herbaceous and woody, hardy and tender, 8tc. 
in the following order :— 


List of the Kitchen Garden Esculent Plants 
and Herbs. 


Comprising the various different species, and their respective 
principal varieties proper for general culture; consisting of 
Annual or one year’s plants, Biennials or two years’ plants, 
and of Perennials or plants of several years' duration by the 
root, and some both in root and top; but the Annuals and 
Biennials are considerably the most numerous, and must be 
raised every year from seed, and some several times in that 
period, to continue a regular succession, as intimated of the 
particular sorts in the following general List: and the Peren¬ 
nials are raised some also by seed, and others by snckers, off-sets, 
slips, cutting, &c. as is also hinted in the general List afore¬ 
said, under the respective names of the different species, 
&c. raised by one or other of these methodsand being 
once raised, they continue many years by the root, Ac. as 
before intimated. 



OUO arrangements of tub kiTchbn CARDEN. 

As th& Kitchen-Garden may generally be considerd as (he prin¬ 
cipal, or at least the most profitably useful district of the 
horticultural departments, in it’s Earner ous productions, 
wholly of the different sorts of esculent vegetables, essential 
articles of food beneficially important in domestic economy, 
have judged it expedient to give not only a general List of 
the different species, and their respective varieties of the 
Kitchen-Garden Plants, bat also short descriptive intima¬ 
tions of the nature and growth of the different sorts.—as 
Annual, Biennial, Perennial, &c. peculiar properties for 
culinary and other family uses, methods and times of pro¬ 
pagating, sowing, planting, order of culture, and seasons of 
perfection ; whicii will convey some useful previous hints, 
preparatory to proceeding in the general cnltivation; refer- 
iag, however, to the general work of the different months 
for the full cultural particulars of the respective sorts. 

Note.—Observe that as the following List of the Kitchen- 
Garden Plants consists of Aunuals, Biennials, and Perennials, 
as before intimated, have distinguished them accordingly; 
—the Annuals marked thus ||, Biennials*, and the Peren¬ 
nials f; and as some are Annual-Biennial, that is, such 
as when sowed early in the spring go to seed the same year, 
such as turnips, celery, endive, &c. but when sowed later in 
their respective seasons of spring, and early part of summer 
stand without running, attaining perfection the same year, 
and continue till the spring following, are marked ||* ; other 
sorts, being some what Annual-Perennial, that although they 
continue Perennial, by root off-sets, yet requre fresh planting 
every year, as potatoes, Jerusaiem-artiohokes, garlick, 
shallots, mushrooms, &c. are marked ||f. 
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A Green oval, or French, 

t ASPARAGUS, a liardy .-plant Both sorts by young suckers, 
of the perennial Mjturc. of ma- From the bottom in the 

ny yeavs’ duration by the spring, planted in rows ‘four 

root; and of great esffttation or five feet asitnder, will pre- 

for it's annua) predufllhsf iiu- dne* heads the same year in 

morons young top shoots arts- autumn, and will continue by 

iog from the roots for use in tM roots iu several years’ pro- 

April or Nw, and June or (faction. 

July; then permitted to run to It Ahichokc, Jerutalm; a tube- 
stalks till October. rous-rooted perennial of tall 

Gravesend asparagus, large, growth, producing large 

Battersea, roundish, oblong, irregular, 

Deptford. fleshy tubers in the gmund, 

and of each of which there are: the eatable parts ; In perfec- 

Redtop’d, or of a reddish brown, tion in autumn and winter till 

generally close and plnmp. spring, to boil and eat with 

Green. butter, &c.,; good and whole- 

But these several varieties differ some; only one speeies which 

principally in the first three is of the helianthus or sunflower 

by means of different soils, tribe, called by the botanists 

■tuations and culture, in be- helianthus tuberous, tuberous 

ing of larger, smaller, and stmflower, commonly called 

closer plump growth ; always Jerusalem artichoke, 

raised from seed sowed iu the But the plant is of very dissimilar 
spring, once in several years growth to that of a common 

for a single plantation; and artichoke, growing more like 

when the plants are one year a tall sunflower, of which it is 

old or two at most, must be a species as aforesaid; and 

transplanted into beds, in which, though commonly 

rows a foot asunder; and when Called Jerusalem Artichoke is 

of three years’ transplanted not a native of that part, but 

growth wiU produce shoots of principally of America, 

proper size for cutting ; and Is r&lsed by off-set tubers of the 
the same plants continue many root, or rather cuttings of the 

years in good production, large main tubers ; to be plant- 

>, principally in May, June, &c. ed eveiy year in the spring, in 

as before observed ; and may rows two or three feet asun- 

also be obtained in winter by tier, and three or four inches 

forcing in hot-beds, by intro- deep; and will be of full 

during proper plants of two growth in the root to take up 

or three years’ transplanted in October, November, &e. 
growth in the full ground. * Alexander* a salad and culinary 
t Artichoke ; a plant of the pe- herb of biennial growth, with 

rennisl tribe, producing from stalky trifoliate leaves, not 

the root annually it’s large now in much request; is 

squamose beads, in full growth sometimes used in salads and 

in June or July, and Augusts soups, &c. when blanched a 

till October or November, little by earthing up like ce* 

comprising two varieties, viz. lery; raised by seed m spring 

Globe Artichoke) large globluar and summer, either in drill 

reddish heads; best for gene- rows to remain, or transplant- 

rai culture. jd five or six inches apart b. 
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•billow drills, fifteen or 
•khteen inches asunder. , 

AIgSita ; a plant of large tall 
t growth, it’s young tender 
•hoots in spring and .summer 
to candy &c.; raised by seed 
sowed in spring or autumn, 
for transplanting in summer, 
two or three feet asunder. 


f BALM, au aromatic family herb, 
one species, viz. 

Common balm. 

Propagated by parting the roots, 
nr off-set slips, spring and 
autumn; planted six or eight 
inches apart. 

H Basil, a tender aromatic annual 
herb for salads and soaps, &c. 
Dwarf or bush basil, 

Large sweet basil, 
liaised by seed in a hot-bed in 
spring, for planting into the 
full ground in May. 

| Bean, many varieties; very 
Profitable to cultivate several 
full crops annually, for sum¬ 
mer and autumn productions, 
from June till September, or 
October. 

Early Mazagan, smallest and 
roost ealy, 

Early Lisbon, small, 

Early long-podded smallish mid- 
, dlifig, 

large long-pod, good middling, 
Sword long-pod, of superior 
length of pod and size, 

Broad Spanish, middling large, 
Tokcr, moderately large. 
Sandwich, largish, 

Windsor broad bean, large, 
Kentish Windsor, larger, 

Taylor’s Windzor, largest, 

White blossom smallish middling, 

. a great bearer, and fine aweet 
eating bean, 

Mumford, middling size, 

Green nonpareil, smallish, 

Dwarf cluster or fan, being of 
very low growth and small 
pads, Ac.' 


Bed Blossom, middling. 

AM by seed (the beans) in aevtv- 
ral different succcsskmal sow¬ 
ings or plantings, or at least 
•He every month- from No- 
veihber, December, or Janu¬ 
ary, Sec. till May, June, ot 
July — See these- dift'eren! 
mouths; but generally the 
principal crops are planted in 
Januaiy. February, March, 
April, all planted in rows two 
to three feet asunder, accor¬ 
ding to the smaller, middling 
and larger kinds; mostly by 
dibble-planting, two to three 
or four inches apart in the 
row, and two inches deep ; or 
smaller kinds, nr others occa¬ 
sionally planted iu drills: — 
and generally all to remain 
where planted; or aometimes 
early crops, Sic. are transplant¬ 
ed in young growth, ot one, 
two, or three inches. — See 
November, Vecember, and Ja¬ 
nuary ; or any sorts will also 
succeed by transplanting, as 
may be occasionally required. 

Bed; useful culinary plants 
several varieties, some for 
their toot, and some for their 
leaves, viz. 

Bed beet, for it’s root, of which 
there are, 

Long-rooted, 

Short or turnip-rooted. 

The roots are large, deep-red, 
and fieshy, used for pick¬ 
ling, and boiled to aiice in 
salads cold, or to eat alone 
with vinegar, &c. raised by 
sowing every spring, in Fe¬ 
bruary or March, &c. In 
continue in fuff growth all 
summer for autninn and win¬ 
ter; sowed either broadcast, 
or in drills a foot asunder; all 
to remain where sow*d, and 
thinned ten or twelve inches 
distance. 

Green beet, 

White beet, 

Both these two last for thcii 
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leaves to boil as spinach, and 
for soups, &c. in spring, sum¬ 
mer, autumn, jfcc. and the 
thick fleshy le»f stalks of the 
white s rts also to 'dress like 
asparagus. Raised by seed 
every spring, and occasion¬ 
ally in um r and autumn 
either in drills a foot asunder, 
or sowed broad cast, and the 
plants thinned accordingly; 
all to remain where sowed, 
or some occasionally trans¬ 
planted in yonng growth in 
rows. 

Mangel wnrsel, or great-rooted 

. German beet. The root veiy 
Jong and large, with large long 
leaves ; but the leaves only are 
estimable for household occa¬ 
sions in summer and antuiun, 
dec. to boil as greens or as 
spinach, and the stalks of the 
leaves dressed in the manner 
of asparagus; is sowed in the 
spring and summer in drills 
as the green and white sort, 
to remain or occasionally 
transplanted. But in the 
first introduction of this sort 
into this country, a few years 
ago, a pamphlet was publish¬ 
ed on it's superior merits and 
method of culture, &c. with 
great encomiums on it’s root, 
called the root of Scarcity : it, 

- however, is only a mongrel 
variety of the red and green 
beet, Ac. and it’s root not 
palatably relishing in any cu¬ 
linary preparations for the 
table ; tliakit is better adap¬ 
ted to field culture for it’s 
large root to Used cattle. 

Borage# a family herb, to use 
on different occasions; one 



The young leaves are used in 
salads, soups, dec. and the 
leaves snd flower-shoots in 
negus, or cool tankards, in 
summer and autumn; is rais¬ 
ed by seed ia spring, sum¬ 


mer, and autumn, to remain ; 
, and thinned from .tut to 
twelve inches distance. 

* Borecole; sometimes called 
Scotch Kale, plants of' the 
open cabbage or coiewort 
kind, with a tall stem, and 
Jarge head of eurly leaves, 
not cabbaging, but remaining 
open and loose to the heart. 
Ot hardy growth, to stand 
for winter-greens, and the ride 
sprouts for spring. 

The varieties are. 

Green borecole, 

Brown or purple, 

Finely friuged-leaved, 

Spreading-leaved, 

Upright-leaved. 

But the first two are the gene¬ 
ral common varieties, having 
generally spreading heads. 
thongh the others also rise 
accidently from seed, and 
by care in saving seed from 
only the best sorts of the re¬ 
spective varieties, ntiy all be 
continued permanent. 

They all grow with a strong up¬ 
right stem, two or three feet 
high or more, crowned with 
a large head of open leaves, 
more or less fimbriate-crump- 
ly, or curled, and are excellent 
hardy open greens for winter, 
dec. are ail raised every year 
from seed sewed in March 
and April, and planted* out 
in summer two or three feet 
asunder.—See the Spring and 
summer months. 

| * Broccoli; (rights of the brtaoiai 
or cabbage tribe, not cabbag¬ 
ing, but producing a compact 
central head formed of the ad¬ 
vancing flower and seed buds, 
in the manner of a cauliflow¬ 
er ; most excellent eating, ae> 
quiring useful growth for the 
table the latter end of autumn 
and in winter, and in superior 

E erfection in the spmig, in 
trge full heads, consisting of 
several varieties, viz. 
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Early dwar f purple early 

fir autumn producpm. 

Earfjt green, ' 1 ' 

Large late purple far main crop* 
©warf late purple, spring. 
Branching purple, 

Late green. 

Brown, 

White, ^or cauliflower broccoli, 
of gnat similarity to a canli¬ 
flower, and acarcely inferior 
for' eating. 

Tbcy are plant* of nrach estima¬ 
tion for their fine central heads 
aforesaid, of most tender and 
delicate eating, and proper to 
cultivate in principal crops ; 
all railed every year from 
seed in the spring, and early 
part of summet, in three or 
four sowings, from March 
and April to the end of 
May, for early and late pro¬ 
duction of proper foil heads, 
from October or November, 
till April or May following ; 
planned out in summer, in best 
riclt ground, in rows, two to. 
three feet asunder, 
t Burnet; a small culinary and sa¬ 
lad herb, with pinnate ever¬ 
green leaves of a warm relish; 
nsed in winter and spring sa¬ 
lads and other occasions ; rais¬ 
ed by seed in the spring, and 
slipping or parting the roots in 
spring or antumn ; planted six 
^ twelve metes asunder. 


CAPSICUM, forjjfl eeed-pflds of 
abet spicy nlrnre to pickle, 
&c. consisting of several vari¬ 
eties, via. „ 

Long-podded, 

Heart-shape, 

Bell-shape, 

Angular-podded, 
bound short-podded. 

Cherry- Shaped, Ac. 

Are ’all tender annuals, to be 
sowed in a hot-bed, March or 
April, and planted out ia May, 


or early in Jsme, a foot dis¬ 
tance, and wifi produce plenty 
of pods gp«cn and ripe, for use 
in July, AWgast, and Scptein- 
being first green, and 
rtpo^s to a bright red colour ; 
some yellowish. 

Cubing,',* plant JiC superior use¬ 
fulness at attteaions, both in 
it’s headed cabbaged growth, 
and it’s open cole wort, state ; 
and should be cultivated pien- 
, tifolly in principal crops in all 
gardens, for summer, autumn, 
winter, and spring supply of a 
family and market; and con¬ 
sists of several varieties, yir. 
Small eariy dwarf, 

Early dwarf Yorkshire, 

Largs early Yorkshire, 

Eariy dwarf sugar-loaf, 

Large sugar-loaf superior, for 
main crpp, 

Battersea, early, 

Imperial, early, 

Early Russia, 

Early Antwerp. 

Of tiie above, auy or some of 
each of the first three or four 
sorts for the forwardest early 
crops ; bnt most of the large 
York and large sugar-loaf and 
any of the last fonr ; sorts, art- 
superior for the 4 principal 
early aud general ’ summer 
cabbages ; of foe large Y ork 
and sugar loaf aforesaid, the 
imperial, and Antwerp, arc 
excellent for a general sum¬ 
mer supply, and a continu - 
ence for autumn, &c. all sow¬ 
ed both in the spi ing, Febru¬ 
ary, March, April, to obtain 
maturity the same year; and 
sowed in August ta .remain m 
young growth all winter for the 
early and first general steamer 
crops next year, did succeed¬ 
ed by foe spring-sowed* a» 
above, and foe following larger 
kinds for autumn and winter. 
Large oblong hollow, 

LpBg-sidml, hollow. 

Large white, rotted. 
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These last thretare largchutumn 
and winter cabbages, in Sep- 
teinber, Octo4«M|nd Novem¬ 
ber, Her., rowct. .bothia the 
spring, February, oi|Jjfiirch, 
&c. to cabbage the sine year 
in autumn and winter; and 
sowSd early in August to re¬ 
main in yeahg growl h till 
next spring, then planted out 
to aabbage sooner the follow¬ 
ing autumn, and in larger 
growth than thejpring-sowed 
crops. 

Bed Dutch, principally for 
pickling, or to shred raw as a 
Salad, in autumn, winter, and 
Spring. 

This, in the trne sort, is of a 
very deep or dark red; with 
thick fleshy leaves, cabbag¬ 
ing very hard ; is sowed in 
August to plant out in spring 
for the principal crops next 
year, to cabbage large and 
effectually in full perfection 
the following antnmn and 
winter, and sowed in spring 
to plant out early in summer 
for cabbaging the same year 
in antnmn and winter, hut not 
so fully as the autumnal sowed 
plants, as above. 

Large .Scotch winter cabbage, 
most large, principally for 
field culture to feed cattle. 

Large dram cabbage, also very 
large, flat-headed for she 
same use as the last. 

Both sorts arc sowed in the 
spring to cabbage the same 
year in autumn and winter; 
and in August for next year, 
to cabbage in' larger full 
groWtMin the above seasons. 

In the foregoing cabbages in ge¬ 
neral, observe generally, in 
sowing the main crops, al- 
Ways to adopt a principal 
sowing of tiie desirable or 
particular sorts intended, 
early in autumn (beginning 
of August); to stand over the 
winter in ymuig growth., to 
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plant in the spring, to 
come m.for the early amifirst 
, and general principal crops 
the following summer and au¬ 
tumn ; that is, generally sow 
for this occasion in the early 
part of August, or not later 
than from about the fifth or 
sixth to the tenth or twelfth 
of that month ; for if sowed 
before August, many would 
be apt to run for seed is the 
spring in their young open 
growth, and thereby disap¬ 
point you of a full crop; and 
if sowed later than the time 
above specified, the plants 
would not generally acquire 
good size and strength to 
stand the winter effectually. 

And to succped the above, or 
in case of their being much 
cut by the severity of the win¬ 
ter, or that none were sowee 
or Taised in autumn, or as may 
be required, it is proper al¬ 
ways to sow also some in tbe 
spring, in February.or March, 
or April, to plant out in May, 
June, &c. to come in for suo- 
cesSion cabbages, or general 
crops, cabbaging the same 
year in summer and autumn 
till winter/ 

Or, likewise, when required to 
have a succession of young 
light cabbages continued in 
the autumn season, Augnt, 
September, October, and tj|l 
whiter, may sow in May or 
June and July; and also at 
tiie same time may sow some 
proper sorts for open cabbage 
coleworts for antnmn and win¬ 
ter, and early spring supply; 
but not to sow. before the be¬ 
ginning of August for the ge¬ 
neral crops of continuing 
spring coleworts to stand 
throughout that season with¬ 
out running, which .would 
most generally be the casf if 
sowed sooner.—See Coituml. 

Cabbage Savoy.—See Smoy. 
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Turnip- rooted caWSige, having 
•large tumip-likeibulb under 
ground. : ii 

Turnip-stalked Oabhairf, with 
the bulb above grounds 

They are of the open wlcwort 
tribe, the leaves not cabbag¬ 
ing to u close bead t the tur¬ 
nip-like swelling part grows 
very large, but is seldom u>cd 
domestically, or only occa¬ 
sionally when young, aud are 
principally for field culture; 
or a few in gardens for va¬ 
riety, sowed in the up ug. 
See. and transplanted early 
in snmraer- 

Cabbage colewort.—See Co.'s- 
icort. , 

Cabbage, sea beach, or sea cole- 
wort ; a plant of the peren¬ 
nial tribe of open spreading 
. growth, estimable for it's 
( young blanched shoots arising 
from tlie roots in the spring; 
grows naturally on some of 
oui sea-sliores, but cultivated 
in gardens, consisting of only 
one species, called bv the 
botanists Crambo maritimum, 
or sea cabbage. 

Is cultivated for it’s young sboots 
aforesaid, vising from the 
roots through the earth in the 
spring, &e. thick, close, and 
fleshy, blanched white, teu- 
«der, aud good, if cut in young 
'Close growtli: the leai os 
growing large and spreading, 
sever cabbage; is raised hv 
seed in the spring, sowed 
either in drills to remain, or 
for transplanting in rows, one 

to two feet asunder.-See 

Merck and April. Will also 
grow by cuttings of the root, 
rdeen; a biennial plant of most 
large upright growth, three 
Or four feet, in the manner 
of artichokes; in request in 
aome families for it's large, 
<tldck, fleshy leaf-stalks, when 
blanched by earthing up in 
advanced growth; attaining 


perfection end of autumn and 
all winter till spring ; is of the 
artichofed fomily, by tiie bo- 
UttBts called Cpnara Cardun- 
cviqL or cardoon. 

It is raised from seed sowed an¬ 
nually in the spring, March 
or April, for Arahsplaiitiug in 
June, dec. fdW feet asnnder, 
both to have full scope for 
it’s large growth, and proper 
space of ground between for 
landing Whem up two feet 
or more, to whiten of that 
length.—Se,e March, Ajrril, and 
June, and following mouths till 
October, Arc. 

• Carrot; a valuable useful escu¬ 
lent root, is of biennial 
growtli, attainable at all sea¬ 
sons of the year; first in 
yonng and middling growth 
in May, June, and July ; 
large in August ami Septem¬ 
ber, ami in largest full giow tb 
in October, Arc. continuing 
good alt winter till Api d or 
May following, and should he 
cultivated plentifully in prin¬ 
cipal crops ; two varieties, 
viz. 

Common orange carrot, being 
of an orange colour; most 
large long root, proper for 
the main crops. 

Early horn carrot; short, smaller 
root, for early crops. 

Of the above two varieties, the 
first is superior for general 
culture anil the principal main 
crops, preferable for it’s long 
large growth in the root; and 
, the second to sow occasionally 
for smaller early crops ; b< tb 
sorts sowed in tire spring, Fe¬ 
bruary for early, tod March 
and April for maid-crops; and 
to sow in May and July, Ac. 
for suecessional young carrots 
in suiiHier, autumn, winter, 
&c.; also a sowing the begin¬ 
ning of August to stand tbs 
winter, in young growth for 
early y oung spring cat rots in 
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March or April, &e. all sowed 
in light, deep mellow-ground, 
broadcast, and rake it In with 
good regularity; tlie 

plant* thinned in May and 
June, Sec. three or four to six 
or eight inches distance in the 
different Wops, some to draw 
young, and-tiie main crops to 
stand for large full growth, 
and thinned to a proper dis¬ 
tance accordingly, to continue 
in increasing growth in tllo 
root till the end of October ; 
then taken up, and housed 
in sand for the winter.— 

.See October and November, 
&c. 

Cauliflower; a plant of the 
braericu or cabbage tribe, of 
general estimation, and consi¬ 
derably pi oft table to cultivat e 
in principal crops, for it’s 
large, white, central flower- 
head, arising in the middle of 
the surrounding leaves, form¬ 
ed of the advancing young 
flower-buds, in a close firm 
duster of large circumfer¬ 
ence; most excellent eating; 
obtained in summer, autumn, 
nud winter, from May, or 
Junes till December; but in 
superior perfection in June, 
July, and August; consisting 
of two varieties, viz. 

Early,—for tlie first early crops, 

Large late,—that is probably, 
enly a few days later; proper, 
for the general main crops. 

They are raised in successioual 
crops by sowing in autunm, 
spring and summer,—that is, 
soaring the early and main 
summer-crops towards the lat¬ 
ter end of the third week in 
August, to stand the winter in 
young growth. Sams plant¬ 
ed oot in October under 
hand glasses, others in frames 
Sec, to plant out in spring; 
all for the general early and 
principal main crops nert 


SHmmer ; and a sowing iu tlie 
spring for later or succession 
crops the same year m' July 
or August, &c. Likewise "a 
sowing in the lourtn wee* m 
May. to plant out in July for 
the Michaelmas and winter- 
crops in October, November, 
and December.—See the 
work of the spring, summer, 
and autumn months. 

|| • Celery; a desirable salutiferous 
plant, of the annual-biennial 
kind, essentially requisite to 
cultivate in some tolerable 
plentiful supplies, in two, 
three, or more different crops, 
successionally ; for use in au¬ 
tumn, winter, and spring, or 
from July or August, till May 
or June following, being ex¬ 
cellent and wholesome tor 
salads, soups, stewing, ,‘»e. 
when properly blanched bv 
planting in trenches, one row 
in each, and earthing up in 
it’s advancing growth,consist¬ 
ing of the following varieties: 
Common upright Italian, for 
main crops, 

Solid-stalked upright, 

Large upright. 

Turnip-rooted spreading, or ce- 
leriac, tlie bottom swelling like 
a turnip, the principal useful 
part. 

All raised every year from Med, 
in two or three different ww- 
itiys, March, April, and May, 
to have proper succession; 
and transplanted into foot¬ 
wide trenches in summer and 
autunm, one row in each, four 
or five inches apart, and tlie 
trenches a yard asunder ; and 
in advanced .growth earthed 
up by degrees ten or twelve, 
to fifteen or eighteen inches 
or more, to blanch or whiten 
that length. 

t Chamomile; a small pcrenial 
herb of the aromatic tribe ; 
for it’s flowci s to use occasion 
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all) in a simple meSoal way, 
in a family, suds aa#*r cha¬ 
momile tea. , 

Common single flowatd. 

Double flowetad. 

There is, 1 believe, no very ma¬ 
terial difference in tl*e essen- 
‘ tial e^rtue of the single and 
double flowers, though some 
prefer the tingle; but the 
double is most commonly cul 
tivated- Both sorts aie pio 
pagated by parting the roots, 
spring or autumn, and ple.nt- 
ed in beds, Ate. a foot asunder. 
| Chervil; a small annual herb ot 
aromatic properly somewhat 
similar in growth to paisley ; 
it’s leaves for soups, salails, 
Sec. sowed in spring and sum¬ 
mer ; and in autumn both for 
use in that season, and tc 
stand the winter ; mostly in 
drills, all to remain. 

♦ Cmm, or Chives; a small useful 
perennial heib of the onion- 
tribe, growing in close, tufty 
bunches; estimable for it’s 
leaves and small ofi-set bulb¬ 
ous-, outs and top together, like 
young onions ctboids, it 
spring, Acc. to use in salads,« 
alone, anil for cuiii.ny occa 
sions, raised by purring the 
roots, spring or autumn, de 
taching scveial small roots to- 
ether in each slip, and plant- 
d six to twelve inches asun¬ 
der. 

* Clary ; a biennial aromatic herb 

with laigtsb spreading leaves; 
sometimes used in culiuaiy 
and other domestic occasions; 
raised by seed in the spring, 
and transplanted in summer, 
six inches (is a foot apart. 

• Coteworla; open greens of the 

cabbage tribe, consisting both 
of the common open coiewort 
kinds, such as never heart or 
cabbage; and of the cabtiage 
coiewort, in young open plants 
raised front th*» seeds of any of 


flic common close headiug 
cabbages, greatly superior to 
the others ; the soi ts are, 

Common open green coiewort, 
nofwnp much estimable foi 
game* cults**, 

Boi ecole open coiewort, 

Cabbage-oolcwort; superior to 
ail for general4nliure In the 
colewort-order, in young open 
giecu plants, or of small close 
hearting growth ; boils most 
tender and sweet; and prefer¬ 
able to cultivate both (a fa¬ 
mily gardens and matricei- 
gio'unds. 

As theiefore, the cabbage-cole- 
worts are the most Sender and 
sweet eating, should generally 
be adopted; being such as 
raised from the seeds of any ot 
the qnick-hcarling close-grow¬ 
ing summer cabbages, such as 
the sugar-loaf, Yorkshire, 
Battersea, Russia, Antwerp, 
&c. sowed for coleworts, in 
June, July, and beginning of 
August, tpr autumn, winter, 
and spring supply : or may 
also sow in spring and sum¬ 
mer, occasionally, to continue 
a succession of green small- 
hearting young plants, or in 
small light cabbage growth. 
(See Cabbage, in this Cist). 
Ail to be transplanted in rows 
ten or twelve to fifteen inches 
asunder. 

|j Coriander; an aromatic annual 
herb, in growth like parsley ; 
it’s leaves used in soups, Sa¬ 
lads See. and it’s seed in other 
domestic occasions; raised by 
sowing in spring, summer, ana 
autumn; to have a continuing 
succession; the plants remain 
where sowed. 

g Cora Salad, or lsmbVtottuce; 
a small annual plant of three 
or fMriaches growth, used as 
a substitute for common let¬ 
tuce in winter and spring 
salads; sowed in July or An- 
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and September, to stand 
ilic winter, &c, and remain 
where sowed. 

Crews; a principal small salad 
herb ; an annual of short du¬ 
ration ; estimable .nr spring 
and summer salad, or is attain¬ 
able at any time or season re¬ 
quired, by sowing once a 
week, fortnight, or month, 
&c.; consisting of tlie billow¬ 
ing yai ieties,viz. 

Common plane-leaved, For gene¬ 
ral culture, 

Cm led-leaved, 

Hi oacbleavcd. 

By seed in several sowings for 
succession, spiing, sumnu r, 
and antumii, or any season re¬ 
quired ; once a week, or fort¬ 
night, &e. to obtain it in 
young giowth; generally m 
small drills, two or three in¬ 
ches asunder, or in broad-cast 
all sowed very thick, and 
but luditly covered in with 
tlie earth.-—See small salad in 
this List. 

(’ ucumltcr; a most tender annual 
plant of long trailing growth, 
noted for it’s abundant pro¬ 
duction of fruit in long conti¬ 
nuance in spring, summer, 
and autumn, obtained by aid 
of* hot-beds in it's early spring 
and slimmer culture till June ; 
will then stand the full air, 
and may also then be sowed or 
planted in the natural ground 
to produce fruit in August and 
September: several varieties, 
viz. 

Early short prickly, 

Early long prickly, 

Most long grgfen prickly, 

White prickly, 

Eong green Turkey, 

Long white Turkey. 

Hie cucumb#* being one of the 
most tender exotics of -the 
kitchen garden, is sowed and 
raised in hot-beds from Janu¬ 
ary, or February, till Turn*, to 
obtain early fruit hi Match, 
d X 


m 

April, and May, Ac.; and al¬ 
though the plants w ill grow in 
the full air by the middle of 
June, it is propei to continue 
the occasional protection of 
frames and glasses in some 
principal beds, to extend the 
successional production of 
fruit throughout the summer; 
and by sowing iu the natural 
ground, the latter end of May¬ 
or beginning of June, pro- 
du«es fftil crops in August ami 
till the muhbe of September 
when, generally, the cold damp 
nights, and strong autumnal 
dews and rains, terminate tlie 
good production of all cucum¬ 
bers exposed to the full a.i ; 
or by continuing some of tlie 
bed crops, protected under 
frames and glasses from incle¬ 
ment weather at that time, 
adding a small lining of warm 
litter lound the outside of the 
bed, to give a little bottom 
heat, they will continue in mo¬ 
derate pioduciiou till the ciu, 
of October, &c. 

D. 

|| DILL; an aromatic annual lierl^ 
similar to fennel, a species ot 
the same genus ; it’s leaves 
and seed-umbels, in summer 
used In pickling encumbers, 
&c. and on other occasions , 
raised every year from seed, 
sowed in the spring, or, occa¬ 
sionally, in autumn, in di ills, 
to remain. 

E. 

ENDIVE; estimable for it's 
stocky head df blanched 
leaves for autumn and win¬ 
ter salads, &c. three varieties, 
viz. 

Gieen curled, preferable for the 
itu>in ci ops, 

White curled, • 

Batavian broad-leaved, pood 
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for autumn, and early part of 
winter, for stewihft, soups, 
salads, ire. btrt wifijeot stand 
the winter efiKtffftny. 

All raised by two if three differ- 
snt sowing from May,-or be¬ 
aming of Jane, to the end of 
uly, or beginning of August, 
to have succession all antumn 
and winter; but if sown ear¬ 
lier than May or June, they 
go to Becd the same summer, 
before having mature growth ; 
that if any are occaaioually 
wanted in early growth, ii< 
summer, may sow some white- 
rurled in March, April, <vc. 
but they will soon run. All 
the sorts transplanted a foot 
to fifteen inches asunder. 

F. 

t FENNEL; for it’s aromatic 
leaves in various culinary oc¬ 
casions. 

By seed, and slipping the roots, 
spring or autumn. 

|| Faochio, or French fennel; for 
soups, salads, Ac. when the 
bottom part is blanched, by 
earthing up. 

By seed in different sowings, and 
transplanting, in spring and 
snmmcr, in drills, two feet 
asunder. 

G. 

||t OA RLICK , for it’s bulbous- 
root, useful in various domes¬ 
tic occasions. 

Raised by parting mid planting 
the troves of the root in 
spring. In rows six to nine 
inches asunder, and two deep, 
attain perfection in July and 
August; then to be taken up 
and housed for keeping: 

| Gourds, &c.—tendensh annual 
plants, of long, strong, trail- 
ing growth, producing fruit 
in great variety hi shape, size, 
color, „r , sometimes used 


in culinary purposes l>oth in- 
young green growth, and 
wjpuatfttll maturity; consist- 

Orange-gourd, 

Fesr-abaped, green and striped. 

Round, ydfew, or lemon co¬ 
lored. 

Round stone-colored, 

Rock or corbwcled;—and of 
various other shapes, sizes, 
and colors, small, middling, 
and large. 

Bompion, or Pumkin ; most 
large, round, oblong, dec. 

By seed, in a hot-bed In Apnl, 
for transplanting, into the na¬ 
tural ground, In May ; or also, 
sowed at once in the full 
ground in May aforesaid, when 
warm settled weather, plant¬ 
ing or sowing the smaller sorts 
against some fence or railing, 
Ac. upon which to train the 
plants and the larger kinds ; 
sow or plant in any open, sun¬ 
ny space, to run upop the 
ground, will alt produce fruit 
in July, August, Ac. 

H, 

t HYSSOP; a hardy perennial 
aromatic plant, of low, under- 
shrubby growth ; it’s young 
leafy shoots and flower spikes 
used occasionally, in culinary 
and other household purposes, 
in a family ; is raised, from 
seed, in the spring, and by 
slips and cuttings of the young 
shoots April, May, aud June ; 
also, by bottom offsets plant¬ 
ed six-to twelve inches apart, 
or on an edging. 

K. 

| KIDNI.Y-B1.AN. or French- 
bean; a useful summer es¬ 
culent, in it's young seed- 
pods, many vai icties, via. 

Dwarf kind*. 

Eaily white dwarf, 

Early livcr-coloi. ii dwu£ 
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Early dun-colored dwarf, 

Early red-speckled dwarf, 
Black speckled dwarf, ' 
Streaked dwarf, 

Battersea white dwarf, 
Canterbury dwarf, 

Tawny dwarf, * 

Negro or black dwarf, 

Yellow dwarf 
Large white dwarf. 

Note ,—the colors in the anove 
denote that of the seed-beans 
of the respective sorts. 
gunners, or cRmlnng kiwi*. 
Searlet runner ; a great bearer, 
in long continuance ; prefer¬ 
able for the main crop of run¬ 
ners. 

White numer; similar to the 
searlet in growth and bearing, 
only the blossom is white, but 
tlio pods are alike, though tin- 
ripe beaus are also white, like 
the blossom, 

Long-poilded white Dutch run¬ 
ners, producing very long 
smooth pods, 

Canterbury and Battersea, small 
white runners. 

They are sowed annually in dif¬ 
ferent crops ; the dwarf sorts 
in April and May, for the 
early qnd fust main crops, and 
in June and July, and begin¬ 
ning of August for succession 
bearing from June till Octo¬ 
ber ; and the scarlet and other 
-Tinners, sowed in the latter 
nd of April, or in May and 
°une, and wiU continue in 
production from July and Au¬ 
gust till October; especially 
the scarlet and white runners. 
All sowed or planted in drills, 
two to three feet and « half 
asunder, and about an inch 
and a half deep : or the run- 
r m»%Acc. planted in a single 
' row, against a wall, or paling, 
See. ■■ 1 


kind, occasionally cultivated 
in kitchen gardens for it’s 
flower spikes, to distil for 
lavender water, and .to put 
into bags and lay ‘among 
clothes, to give them a sweet 
scent. 

Sotnmon lavender spike, or 
spike-flowering blue. 

It is propagated by slips of the 
outward young side shoots in 
April, May, or June, &c. 
which slip or cut off about six 
or eight inches long; pull 
away the lower leaves and 
plant tli'm in a shady border, 
Inserted two thirds into the 
ground, six or eight inches 
asunder, and watered; and 
in advanced growth trans¬ 
planted double or treeble 
that distance in antumn or 
spring. 

* Leek; a most useful culinary 
plant of biennial growth, for 
autumn, winter, and spiing. 
Large London, 

Flanders. 

Sowed in March, and April, for 
thc main crops, both to remain 
and transplant. 

| Lettuce; a principal annual sa¬ 
lad plant, and, for some cu¬ 
linary occasions, in use most 
times of the year by different 
sowings ; but in greatest poi- 
feetion in summer, May, June, 
August, tke. but in smaller 
growth in autumn, wintei, 
and spring. 

Green cos, 

White cos, 

Spotted cos, 

Egyptian cos, 

Black seed green cos. 

Brown Cilicia, 

Green Cilicia, 

White cabbage-lettuce, 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

Large Roman, 

Imperial cabbage lettuce, large 
and fine, 

Gi.tud admir.il, 01 admirable; • 
vciv laige cabbagi let' 
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Iw! I lie trir.; sort difficult to 
lii- obtained of late years at 
the sei (1 shops, li«ajfKcliiefly 
i« possession rf'^dtne princi¬ 
pal Hardeners, efco save their 
own seed from the trne kinds, 
especially in the vicinity of 
London. 

Hardy green cabbaging, 

Tennis ball, 

Prnsian. 

Lettuces are obtained at almost 
all seasons, bat in greatest per¬ 
fection of full growth in .lime, 
July, August, ami September, 
till October. 

They are sowed at different sea¬ 
sons February or March, and 
April, for the main summer 
crops ; and in may, June, 
July, &c. for succession ; and 
in August and September to 
stand the winter in young 
growth, som" for use iu that 
season, and the others to ic- 
main for early spring and sum¬ 
mer lettnecs. 

[I Loir.Apple, or Tomatoes ; for the 
fruit to use in soups, and to 
pickle, See. 
lied fruited. 

Yellow fruited. 

Arc tender annual plants, of 
large spreading growth, sow¬ 
ed in hot-beds in April, for 
transplanting in May, in the 
full ground in a sunny situa¬ 
tion, or planted and trained 
against a south wall: and will 
produce ripe fruit in autumn, 
largo orbicnlar-reuud, anil 
mostly ribbed. 

ML 

t MARJORAM; aromatic pot- 
liorbs. 

Jl (Sweet or summer rrerjoram, 
t Winter and pot marjoram, 

Are raised from seed sowed in 
April, he. and the winter and 
pot majoram also by parting 
the roots, planted six, or 


ten, or twelve inches asun¬ 
der. 

|| Marigold ; the flowers to put in 
broth, and for medical pur- 
potes. 

Orange colored. . 

Lemon colored. 

Donble flowered.' - 
The orange colored, either sin¬ 
gle or double,' is* preferable 
for use, sowed in spring, snra- 
mcr, or uutitftui, to remain or 
transplant a foot asunder. 

H Helen; for it’s large fine fruit 
of great estimation, ^ 
Romans, smallish round, 1 
Cantaloupe large round, 

Black lock Cantaloupe, 

Orange Cantaleupe, 

Scarlet Cantaloupe, 

White Cantaloupe, 

Polignac, 

Oblong ribbed, netted. 

Smooth green- rinded, 

Green fleshed, 

Water melon, very large round 
green-rinded 

Of the above, the Cantaleupe 
kinds are in great estimation 
for their large handsome 
round sine, curious earbnn- 
cl;’d ruck-like exterior, and 
rich flavor; though the old 
Romans is a good-flavored 
smaller melon, us also tlie I’o- 
ligltac : and the others all ri¬ 
pen in very good perfection 
of agreeable flavor. 

The plants are most tender ex¬ 
otic*, always raised in hot¬ 
beds under protection of 
frames, jniiit-S, hand glasses, 
he. sowed in January or Fc- 
biuary for earliest, and in 
March and April for general 
and Biiecessional late crops; 
the fruit ripening in the ear¬ 
lier plants in May, June, and 
July, and in the 0 therein J tw 
ly^ August, mid September.— 
See* dy fenrral direction*. 
t Mint; useful, aromatic, peren¬ 
nial lie rhs, for culinary and 
distilling occasion*. 
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Common gieen, or spear-mint 
proper for various kitchen 
uses, -alads, &c. 

l!!,ick oi pepper-,miBt, r fbr dis¬ 
tilling only. : 

Tiiey are raised fry porting the 
roots, autumn orspimg; by 

W off-sets yoiing plants, March 
and April; and hy cutting of 
the stalks in summer. 

t Mushroom ;’a well-known culi¬ 
nary plant, of the fnugotis 
tube, viz. 

Ited-gilled, or ror.mon whole¬ 
some mushrocm. 

There being only one real good 
salutiferous species, distin¬ 
guished by it’s reddish lamcia 
or gills underneath, they being 
always of a fleshy coloi, ot 
sometimes, when grown large, 
air of a him fish-red hue 
externally, 1 ml internally red¬ 
dish ; and by which tile true 
mnshioom inav he tmivoisafv 
1 rev it 1 .01.1 ail tlie other nu¬ 
merous fungi, which are most¬ 
ly of a poisonous oi doubtful 
quality. 

It is propagated and raised to 
maturity hy it’s spawny 
progeny, of a whitish fihronsy 
nature, running in lumps of 
rotten dung, and in earth ; and 
which spawny lumps being 
planted in a sort of ndge-form 
hot-bod, at any seasou, cover¬ 
ed thickly with clean straw, 
it soon strikes, multiplies ex¬ 
ceedingly over tiys whole bed, 
and produces plenty of mush¬ 
rooms in five or six weeks, 
continuing in' production 
sometimes several months.— 
See S< jitcmber. 

Mvslnvd ; cultivated in gardens, 
principally as a sinall-salad 
herb ; atid hi large quantities 
in fields, &c. for H?» tied to 
luanufucture. 

Common white, 

111 own. 

Of the two sorts, the white Is 
most adapted lor small salad- 


ing; and for which may he 
sowed at auy season ; but tin 
me seed,to manufacture, ,Ve. 
should sow ill the spiing in 
drills or broad-east, and the 
seed will be ripe in July. 

N. 

|| NA STUIITIUBI, or Iudia-cret s; 
it’s young leaves and floweis 
in salails ; and it’s green ber¬ 
ries to pickle. 

Major, oi large running; the 
best for principal cult me. 

ft 1 moi, or dwarf. 

llotU'soi is sowed in sptma or 
rally in summer, ill vl;ilia io 
luniain. 

O. 

* ONION; one of our most u-e- 
fm fain.ly vegetables, obtain¬ 
ed i.t all seasons; in young 
giowth in spiing and summer, 
and in it's lull bulbous growth 
in autumn, both for present 
use and long 1 coping in w in- 
tei, ,kc. till next year.' 

Stiasbuigh or common round, 

I’oitu-al, large loiuntish oval, 

Spanish white, large round-i.i- 
bicular. 

James’s, long keeping, roundish 
oval, 

Deptford, large round, 

Reading, or white l’oilm al. 

Kitlier of the above nay ml- 
tivated for a ful) crop ot bid- 
hers; sowed the lattei end of 
February or any time in 
March ; but not later than be¬ 
ginning of Apiit, otherwise 
will not bulb in large growth. 

Red Spanish, 

Silvei-skinned good to pickle. 

Doth these aie also bulheis, 
hut not so eligible for a main 
crop as the fmegoius. 

Welch Onion, oi t'lhuul. 

This soit never blubs ; hut lie 
ing most liaidv to staml live 
vunt r, is sowed ill Augtwl, 
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tee. to stand over that aeaaon 
for young sprlnHpfions. 

(he Chuoni; Ml sp with a 
tall stem, retfifflbg support; 
producing musters or small 
onions at top, moat excellent 
to piclda, dec. 

It ia Taised either by small off¬ 
set bulbs of the root, or those 
produced on the stalk, as 
above; planted in spring or 
autumn, is very hardy. 

|| orach White, or mountain Spi¬ 
nach, a culinary herb, some¬ 
times cultivated for it’s large 
roundish angular leaves, to 
use as spinach, &c.—By seed 
in the spring, summer, 
and autumn, generally to 
remain, and the plants thin¬ 
ned. 

P. 

• PARSLEY; a verjr salutary 
pot-herb, continuing for use 
all the year. 

Common plane-leaTed, 
Curled-leaved, thick and bushy, 
Hamburgh, or large rooted, for 
it’s root to boll, 

Of the above, the first tvro are 
cultivated as pot-herbs for 
their leaves; the curled-ieaved 
is preferably esteemed though 
they are both equally good for 
use; and the Hamburgh sort 
is raised principally for it’s 
large long white root to boil 
and cat, both as food, and 
occasionally in a medical 
way, good for the gravel. 
They are all raised from seed in 
any of the spring months; 
sowing each sort separata ge¬ 
nerally in drills, and to remain 
where sowed; the first two 
will come in for use in their 
leaves, early in summer, and 
the largft-iooted thinned to 
six inches, attains perfection 
in autumn, in it’s full-grown 
t oot continuing good ail win¬ 
ter, and following spi ing. 


* Pars tup ; a very wholesome and 
profitably esculent root for 
winter and spring; only one 
1 species, via. 

Combmn swelling paranep. 
Should be'sdwed m February or 
March, or eaily in April; 
broad-cast, or in drills a ftot 
asunder ; and the plants ttiln- 
ned to ten or twelve inches 
distance, that the root may 
have room to obtain a large 
swelling growth ; in full pn - 
fection in October asfd No¬ 
vember, Sec. continuing good 
all winter and spi ing till Apt rt 
or May. 

8 Pente; good and profitable 
esculents, to cultivate in se¬ 
veral full crops, for their plen¬ 
tiful production, three or foui 
months in summer. 

Early Charlton, 

Early golden Charlton. 

Early Nicbol’s golden, 

Reading hot-spur, long pods. 
Master’s hot-spur, long pods, 
Dwarf marrowfat, lurge long 
pods, 

Tall marrowfat, most large, 
Spanish moratto, largish, 
Prussian prolific, great beard, 
middling pods, 

White ronncival, large, 

Grey rouncival, large, 

Sugar pea, tall, witli large crooL-. 

ed pods, 

Dwarf sugar, 

Egg pea, 

Blue union. 

Pearl, • 

Crown or rose pea, of tall strong 
growth, producing it’s blos¬ 
som, Sec. In a tufty bunch at 
top 

Leadman’s dwai f, a groat bearer, 
bnt very small pods, good for 
• latter crop, or as required, 
Spanish Hwarf, 

Early Swarf frame pea, fbl fore* 
ing. 

Of the above, the first time 
torts are proper for the eai ly 
crops; anu of which the sccoud 
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and third are the earliest; bnt 
they may all be sawed both 
for early, and ‘the first and 
second general main crops; 
or the fourth and ..fifth .sorts 
are also, very proper, for ptia- 
cdpal main crops, or In suc¬ 
cession ; and the marrowfats 
Aould always be admitted in 
(pod full crops in succession 
to the former smaller pease; 
the Spanish moratto, Prusian, 
and rouncivals, are also very 
fine for secondary main crops, 
or as thought eligible for va¬ 
riety and of the other sorts 
may also he introduced occa¬ 
sionally. 

In the cultnre of pease, the 
priocipal sorts are sowed in 
several different crops from 
November, December, or 
January, &c. till June. July, 
or beginning of August, to 
have regular succession the 
whole season, beginning first 
with any of the early sorts in 
one, two, or more crops, at 
about a month's interval « 
then either continue these in 
longer succession, or some of 
the other sorts in the same 
order; not omitting two or 
three principal crops of mar¬ 
rowfats, beginning mJanuary, 
February, or March; and 
any of the others in second¬ 
ary crops, for variety as may 
be required : they must al¬ 
ways be sowed in drills, two 
feet and a half, to three feet 
or three and a half asunder, 
in the smaller and larger 
sorts.—See the the work of 
the different months, as 
above. 

t Ptt my-rojutg a small creeping 
high-scented aromatic herb; 
it's leafy young shoots in vari- 
otu cookery nses ; hu#}.,jwheo 
in full summer’s gjpijipth, to 
distil for penny royal water: 
raised plentifully by slips, off¬ 
sets, or parting the roots, 


spring or snntmer, Ac. plant¬ 
ed six inches asunder, to re- 
remaih watered. 

Pompion, or Pamkin.—See Gourd. 
Potato: a superiorly - profitable 
esculent root,/or general cul¬ 
ture In principal full crop* ; 
attainable for use almost file 
year ronnd; being planted in 
the spring, comes in for use 
in young and middling growth 
the same year in summer, and 
in large full growth for gene¬ 
ral use in autumn and all win¬ 
ter* till spring and summer 
following; and which is a 
most valuable useful family 
esculen t, that may be cooked 
in various different ways; 
and when thoroughly well 
boiled, baked, or roasted, &c. 
is good and wholesome; is 
a species of Solamml or night¬ 
shade, called by the botanists 
Solanumtuberosum, or tube¬ 
rous-rooted night shade ; 
commonly called potato, of 
the following varieties 
Early dwarf, 

Early champion, 

Large round white, 

Large oblong whitish red, or red- 
nosed kidney, 

Common kidney. 

Small white kidney, 

Round red. 

Large round dark-red, most ex- 
cellebt, but now almost lost 
to general culture. 

AH the sorts are propagated or 
raised by cuttings of the root, 
that is of the potato itself; 
choosing the finest of the re¬ 
spective kinds of middliug 
sute ; cut them into several 
pieces or sets, each having one 
or two. eyes, and to be plant¬ 
ed in the spring, generally in 
March and April, when settled 
mild weather; planting tlicm 
by dibble or in drills or trench¬ 
es, &c. in rows two feet asun¬ 
der, by twelve or fifteen to 
eighteen inches distant in 
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the row, Mid three or four in¬ 
dies deep s they wilj come up 
In May, and increase by the 
root, for soraet«frly kinds to 
take up, in s» 3 S size, in June 
or July, &c.; but let the main 
crops continue in fall growth 
tilt October or beginning of 
November, then forked up 
and housed for use in winter 
and following spring, ire. or 
till the production of new 
young potatos the ensuing 
summer. 

Potatos tire also occasionally 
raised from seed of the small 
fruit pioduecd on the stalks 
ripe iu autumn, by which to 
gain new varieties. Sowed in 
the spring. 

|| 1 ‘vrtlunc; small succulent herbs 
for salads, and some culinary 
uses. 

Green, 

Golden. 

They are sowed on a hot-bed, 
or under glasses in the spring ; 
butinwaim settled weathei 
may be sowed in tbc open bor¬ 
ders ; two or three sowings to 
have regular succession, to re¬ 
main whei e sowed. 

It. 

|| K.iVISll, a desirable, esculent 
root lor eating raw iu spring, 
summer, and autumn'; and 
some sorts also in winter; 
Parly short-topped purple, 

('eiumon red, 

Parly short topped, salmon co¬ 
lored, 

(’ onnnon salmon, 

Turnip-rooted, small white, 
Shout topped, white turnip- 
rooted, 

Turnip-rooted, small red, , 
!<argo Black turnip-rooted, or 
Spanish, lor autumn and win¬ 
ter. 

>f tin: above different sorts of 
radishes, the common Jong Or 
spindle-rooted ate most eligi¬ 


ble for tiic general piinrip.i; 
crops, raised by several ilir- 
ferent sowings at tin ee or fom 
weeks interval from Jumi.n , 
or February, Sec. till May , i 
t June, to obtain a const m 
succession all spring and sunk 
mcr, or may continue moilo- 
rate sowings in July urAdiguM 
aud September, to have yfoutg . 
autumn and winter radish!, 
till November, See. ; and ot 
the turnip-rooted, the first 
two sorts may be sowed in tin; 
same seasons, us secOjuiaiicH 
in smaller crops, or as may be 
required, as they are of iic.i t 
growth and most delicate rat¬ 
ing, especially the white kind; 
and the large black Spanish 
turnip-rooted is sowed ptim i- 

^ 10 June or July, and 
ning of August, to come 
in of proper growth tor au¬ 
tumn and winter eating, being 
hardy to stand the weather , 
is sliced in salads, or eat alone 
occasionally with salt, vine¬ 
gar, See. 

In Bowing Die common or king- 
rooted kinds generally allot 
the short tops for the rally 
and fit st and second principal 
crops; the others In succes¬ 
sion; and generally prefer 
some principal sowings of the 
salmon radish for succession 
ami latter crops in spring ami 
summer, &c. ail sowed broad¬ 
cast, and the young plants 
thinned two or three, to six 
inches. 

Radish is also adopted to sow as 
a principal small salad herb 
to eut young in the seed leaves 
as cresses and mustard, &c. 
Sec Small Sahulingfi ' 

|* Rape, op Cole ; prineiplly sow¬ 
ed as a small salad herb, in 
garde* culture, and in fields 
to attain full growth for cat¬ 
tle, and to produce seed for 
rape-oil, birds, &c. 

It is sowed for small salading in 
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Spring, summer, or any sea¬ 
son ; and to attain full growth 
If sowed in the spriug and 
summer broad-caat or in 
drills ; either torenmih Where 
sowed and tldanad, or -trans - 
,, planted. 

| Raumnry ; a shrttbby ever-green, 
jBf the aromatic kind ; some- 
Simet cultivated in n few 
plats for it’s yoang leafy and 
flowery shoot* to nse’ in a 
family on some medical oc¬ 
casions, and at funerals, Arc. 
to- preyent infectious disor¬ 
ders. 

Common green, ,tlie principal 
sort. 

Stripe-leaved. 

It is raised by slips or cuttings 
of the yoang shoots in spring 
and summer; planted in a 
shady border and watered, 
.and when of advanced 
growth, transplanted as re¬ 
quired. 

t fine ; a shrubby bushy ever-green 
aromatic; a plant or two, or 
as required, for it’s leaves in 
domestic medical occasions 
and to give to poultry when 
disordered. 

Raised either by seed or by slips 
or cuttings as intimated above 
for the rosemary. 


t SAGE ; an nsefnl aromatic of 
under shrubby growth for it’s 
leaves in different kitchen 
uses, and for sage tea, die. 

Common red Mr principal 
kitchen uses, 

Green, good also for some oc¬ 
casions, 

Small-leaved green, sage of vir¬ 
tue, or tea sage, dec. 

Broad-leaved balsamic; esti¬ 
mable for similar purposes. 

They are all hardy-oveegreen 
plants, for nse all the year, 
raised by slips of the yonng 
shoots in April and May; bat 
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most successfully In May and 
June, of the young side shoots 
of the yefft slipped or cut off 
about five*by six inches long, 
divesting Win of the under 
leaves, plant them in a shady 
border six inches asunder; or 
* if to remain in the same alum 
to full growth, set them twelve 
incites distance, inserting 
them quite down to the top 
leaves ; and water them di¬ 
rectly.—See May and Jim*. 

Saltd Herbs; various sorts are oc¬ 
casionally used; but the prin¬ 
cipal sorts are lettuce, endive, 
celery, and small herbs, such 
as cresses, mustard, radish 
Ac. though several others are 
occasionally used as second¬ 
aries in composition with the 
above, inch as corn-salad, 
mint, tarragon, chervil, cori¬ 
ander, purslane, bnrnet sor¬ 
rel, borage, nasturtium, 
yonng onions, and radishes, 
and sliced red-beet root; also 
red-cabbage raw, shred small, 
but mostly used alone; like¬ 
wise water-cress, both in co- 
mixtnre and simply ; but as 
tbe above secondary salad 
herbs, Ac. are rarely or never 
all used at one time in a sa¬ 
lad, have only mentioned 
them as what are occasionally 
requited in different families, 
more or less of some particu¬ 
lar sorts, according to the pe¬ 
culiar relish of different pa¬ 
lates ; and as they are also 
useful on other occasions, 
should have culture in all 
principal kitchen-gardens.— 
See intimations of tbe different 
sorts in tills general list; and 
the works of the different 
months fer their general cul¬ 
ture, Ac. 

* Saisafy ; for its long carrot-shap¬ 
ed white root, to boil; also 
the young spring shoot* of 
year-old plants, to dross Hko 
asparagus, 
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Sow the seed in March or April 
And May, for first and suc- 
cessionalcropsjeither sowed 
broad-cast atria drills, and 
the plants trained six inches 
asunder; the toots will be 
ready for drawing in July or 
August, September; &c. and 
remain good till the following 
spring* 

Jt Savery ; a noted aromatic pot¬ 
herb. 

Summer savory,—or also to dry 
for Winter. 

Winter savory, for nse green all 
the year,—or to cut and dry 
for winter-keeping. 

They are raised by sowing their 
seed in spring, and transplant¬ 
ed in summer: and the winter 
savory also by bottom off-sets 
and slips of the young shoots 
in spring and snmmer. 

• Amy, or Savoy cabbage; a most 
excellent plant for antumn 
and winter, cabbaging with a 
large full, firm head, 

Green curled savoy, 

Yellow curled, 

Round headed of each. 

Sugar-loaf beaded ditto. 

They are sowed in March, April, 
and May, and planted out in 
June, July, and August, in 
rows two reet and a half asun¬ 
der, and will be fully beaded 
in September, Outfitter, and 
November, continuing good 
till spring ; then go to seed. 

|* Scoramera ; for It’S long largish 
root, to boil. 

Is raised iw sowing the heed in 
April ant May, to have pro- 
. per succession, as the early 
towed sometimes run to seed 
the tame year; may be fowed 
either broad-cast, or in drills 
a foot asunder, and the plants 
thinned accordingly'; the 
roots will be in full growth, 
for antumn and winter. 

|t Skettot: a Small bulbous-rooted 
plant of the onion tribe ; the 
root, the useful 'part, is of 


much estimation, both in lb- 
linary purposes, and to use 
taw at table, cut small and 
used as sauce to roast, broiled, 
or fryed flesh ^jest. 

It Is propagited and raised by 
dividing the large roots into 
separate off-sets, and planted 
in spring, or in October or 
November, six or eight Inches 
asunder, and two deep; and 
the root attains full growth 
in July or August, when being 
taken up, dried, and housed 
keeps good till next yejr. 
t Shirrti; for it’s small longish di¬ 
vided root, in summer, au¬ 
tumn, and winter, See. to 
boil. 

May be raised bojb byseedsowed 
in the spring in drills, and the 
plants thinned to six inches ; 
and by side off-sets of the old 
roots in spring and autumn. 
fO Shwii Sdtading; consists princi¬ 
pally of the small seedling 
herbs, as cresses, mustard, 
radish, and rape, to use when 
quite young in the seed leaves, 
of but a few days or a, week 
or two old, generally in co¬ 
mixture with lettuce, endive, 
celery, See. and occasionally 
alone in the spring season. 
When the other salad plants 
are deficient; likewise some¬ 
times white cabbage lettuces 
are sowed to cut young as 
above for small salad, early in 
the spring.—See each sort in 
this list, and their general cul¬ 
ture in the several months. 


t Sorrel; a noted pot-herb of 
perennial growth : it’s leaves 
for nse at all sessonsrin soups, 
, stage, salads, OiC^Monsisting 
of the following varieties:— 
Common long arrow-pornted- 
leaved. 


Round paved French. 

They are raised by seed in the 
spring, and transplanted; and 
plentifully by parting the off¬ 
sets of the roots in spring •. 
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autumn, planted a foot asun¬ 
der. 

Soup Herbs, consist of Icek«, ce¬ 
lery, endive, white and green 
beet, yrntach, lettuce, tur¬ 
nips, parsley, mint, tarragon, 
sorrel, burnet, borage, savory, 
m&ijoram, thyme, coriander, 
ba«2, purslane, chervil, fen¬ 
nel, dill, penny-royal, clary 
&c. though these are seldom 
wanted all at one time ; yet 
as they may all be required on 
different occasions, they are 
proper for culture in every 
principal garden.— See the 
different sorts in this general 
list, and their culture in the 
different months. 

Syinucli; an estimable culinary 
plant, obtained for use at 
most seasons of the year i the 
sorts are, 

Triangular leaved, or prickty- 
seeded, to sow in autumn for 
winter and spring supply. 

Round-leaved, or smooth-seed¬ 
ed, to sow in spring. Ac. for 
summer use. 

Mountain Spinach, different 
from tlie above, but very good 
for similar uses ; having large 
thick loaves.—See Orach. 

Of the above kinds, the triaugu- 
lai-leaved is sowed the begin¬ 
ning nr middle of August, to 
stand for winter use and fol¬ 
lowing spiing till May, as be¬ 
ing the hardiest to bear the 
inclemency of the winter wea- 
tlicr; and the round-leaved, 
of a more tliick.succulent na¬ 
ture, most liable to injury 
from severe cot<j. and wet, is 

V sowed in spring, February, 
Much, and April, for summer 
uad^h cut in May and June, 
ten. and may also be sowed in 
the two latter named months 
and July, to continue the suc¬ 
cession dining ole summer 
and autumn seasons till Sep¬ 
tember ; for as Hie spring and 
summer sowings, after attain* 


iqg full growth, soon rua np 
for seed tire same summer, 
that a repetition of different 
sowings if necessary, but the 
winter craps sowed in August 
stand till next April or May 
before they run. 

They are sowed, the,main crops 
mostly broad-cast and raked 
in ana the plants thinned to 
three, four, or five inches dis¬ 
tance ; or, if left closer, may 
be thinned out by degrees for 
use, — especially the winter 
standing crops in spring; or 
some spring and summer crops 
may be occasionally sowed in 
drills a foot asunder. 

The Mountain Spinach may be 
sowed as above or more gene¬ 
rally in spring and summer. 

T. 

t TANSY; a strong flavored 
aromatic herb, for different 
kitchen uses; propaged by 
slips or off-sets of the root in 
spring or autnmn, and plant¬ 
ed a foot or eighteen inches 
asunder. 

t Tarragon ; fine flavored aromatic 
plant, te improve the flavor 
of soups and salads, raised by- 
cuttings of tlie stalks in Muv 
and June in a shady bordei, 
and -,by bottom oif-sets in 
spring. 

t Thyme ; a well-known sweet 
scented aromatic for various 
kitchen uses of small uncjci- 
slirubby growth, green for u-r 
all the year. 

Common grwen. 

Lemon scentedy flow. 

But the first is ti nt for genet at 
use and is raised by seed sow¬ 
ed in April, cither in bioao- 
cast or in c'rills for tians- 
lantiug in summer or in 
rills to remain—and both 
sorts also by parting the roots 
and by top slips in the spiing, 
planted six inches to a toot 
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T asunder, or seina in dose edg¬ 
ing. 

|* Turnip; a valuahlesalutiferouj 
Foot, very profitable for gene¬ 
ral culture in full crops, for 
summer, aufltmn, and winter; 
and it’s young abort tops in 
spring, are tender and sweet 
boiling greens. 

Early Dutch white, of moderate 
or middling siie, proper for 
the early or general crops in 
gardens. 

Round white, very good fot. 

general or main crops, 

Stone turnip, 

Large round white Norfolk, 
proper for large crops. 

Large round, green-top’d ditto, 
Large round, red-tnp’.d ditto, 
Tankard, large oblong, very 
good, 

French small-round, 

French long-rooted. 

Black Russia, very hardy for 
winter, 

Swedish, also very hardy, 

Yellow oblong, very good, 

Small red round, more for va¬ 
riety than for any principal 
crop 

They are raised by sowing m 
spring, summer, and early 
part of atrtumn, but for gene¬ 
ral culture allot the first three, 
four or five principal sorts ; 
generally the Dutcfikind for t 
an early and first main crop ; 
sowed in March and April, for 
drawing young in May, and 
■ of larger growth in June; 
therefore as the early spring 
sowed soon run to stalk for 
sefed the same year, larger 
supplies for succession-stand¬ 
ing crops should be sowed the 
latter end of April, or more 
fnllv in May, and beginning 
of June, for the general sum¬ 
mer supply and part of au¬ 


tumn ; and for the main au¬ 
tumnal and general winter 
standing crops, both in gar¬ 
dens and fields, should sow 
more largely towards the lat¬ 
ter end of June, ttbd in July to 
come in for use in foil growth 
in September, October, and 
November, 4cc. and continue 
till following spring; then will 
all shoot for seed: or may also 
sow smaller portions in the 
early part or first fortnight ot 
August, to stand for spring, 
longer in that season before 
they run. 

All the torts of turnips are 
generally sowed broad-cast, 
moderately thin, and raked in 
with careful regularity; or 
for large crops in extensive 
grounds and in fields, are light 
aarrowed in and roiled ; and 
as they all remain where sow¬ 
ed the plants when in leaf, an 
inch or little more broad, 
must he thinned or hoed six or 
eight to ten or twelve inches 
distance, or more, in tlie 
smaller middling, and larger 
sorts, that the root may have 
proper scope to swell in full 
growth. 

W. 

WATER-CRESS; a very whole¬ 
some salad herb; but is rarely 
cultivated as the plants grow 
naturally in great abundance 
in most shallow waters near 
running,streams, &c, How¬ 
ever some large plants drawn 
out m autumn or spring. With 
full roots, and cast into a% 
, shallow waters, staaled ns 
above, they will strife, grow, 
and disseminate their seed, 
and multiply in plenty of 
young plants. 
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_ It will -be observed in the foi egoing List, that the annuals, 
biennials, and perennial kinds, are separately distinguishable 
at sight the marks annexed to their names. 

The annuals being bat of one Sbasou's duration, are raised 
every spring and summer from seed, attain mature perfection, 
ripen seed if permitted, and wholly decay the same year in au¬ 
tumn, asin lettuce, spinach, radish, beans, pease, kidney-bean, 
cucumber, melon, cauliflower, small salading, &c. Some sorts 
when not sowed till autnmn, August, and September, stand 
over the winter till next spring and summer, as in spinach, let¬ 
tuce, cauliflower, &c. 

The biennial kinds, or two-year plants, being raised from 
seed one year, continue till the second, then decay ; and there¬ 
fore must be raised every year from seed, sowed in the spring 
and summer, and the plants attain full growth the same year 
and mostly continue good for use till the next spring, then 
go to seed and wholly perish, as in cabbages, savoys, brocoli, 

' coleworts, carrots, parsneps, turnips, beets, onions, leeks, ce¬ 
lery, endive parsley, &C. j and some when not sowed till au- 
tum;i continue in advancing young growth all that season, and 
winter, till spring and summer following, then attain proper 
maturity for use, earlier or later iu those seasons, in the differ¬ 
ent sorts such as cabbages, cauliflowers, coleworts, onions, 
yonng spring carrots, spinach, &c. and of which the cabbages 
in particular, attaining full cabbaged growth in summer, re¬ 
main good till the spring following before they go to seed and 
decay ; other being of an annual biennial nature (II*), that if 
sowed early in spring, &c. grow to maturity, more or less, in 
different sorts, the same year in summer or autumn ; and borne 
soon after either go for seed, or become past good perfection 
for use, as in cauliflower, broccoli, turnips, celery, endive, 
spinach, &e.; but sowed later iu the season, such as celery and 
broccoli iu March, April, and May, and beginning of June, 
and endive in June or any time till the end of July, and turnips 
in May, Jane, aBd July, they all continue for use till the follow¬ 
ing winter and spring, then run and decay j and the cauli- 
flowers sowed.in August stand till next summer, then acquire 
full growth iu their flower heads, produce seed, and w holly 
perish. 

And the perennials beiug such, as when once raised at any 
season; either by seed, suckers, off-sets, &e. they continue seve¬ 
ral or sonic many yfears by the roct, us befoie intimated, for 
spring and summer production, as in asparagus, aitichokcs, 
fennel, mint, balm, &c. <* 
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‘Likewise some are annual-perennial, that although they 
continue perennial by root off-sets, yet require to be new plant¬ 
ed every year, such as potatos, Jerusalem-artichoke, garlick, 
shallots, mushrooms, &c. as formeily intimated. 


Litt of Aromatic, Pot, and Sweet Serbs. 


As in the foregoing List, and in the works of the Kitchen Gar¬ 
den, the appellation Aromatic often occurs, under the names 
of particular plants of that quality, they are such as impart 
a strong grateful odor and savory taste,' as in sage, mint, 
fennel, marjoram, savory, thyme, penny-royal, dill, basil, &c. 
and are many of them used as small pot-herbs, and in sauces, 
stuffings, and other uses in cooking; some also in salads, 
and for distilling, and some in a simple medical way in a fa¬ 
mily j and as only small portions are wanted in private use, 
need only cultivate a small quantity of each accordingly; 
generally together in a distinct compartment allotted for an 
herbary ; particularly the following principal sorts : 


Thyme 

Marjoram, 

Mint, 

Sage, 

Penny-royal, 

Pepper-mint, 

Tansy, 

Tarragon, 

Pot-marigold, 

Basil, 


Coriander, 

Borage, 

Satorv, 

Balm, 

Hyssop, 

Lavender, 

Fennel, 

Angelica, 

Dill, 

Clary 

Chervil, 

Chamomile, 

Parsley, 

Or also some plans of 

Sorrel, 

rue and rosemary.— 

Burnet, 

See the Central JiM. 


For some descriptive intimation of their respective growths, proper¬ 
ties, nses, and culture, see the foregoing General List, and the works of 
•tie spring summer, and autumn months. 
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Cultivated In most of the common Nurseries, in England ; for 
the furnishing Noblemen and Gentlemens’ Gardens and 
Plantations. 

First of the deciduous kinds, which are those that shed their Least* in 
Winter. 


Taller growing deciduous Shrubs and Tree*. 


ACACIA. 

The tripple thorned, 
Water. 

Ash, common 
Flowering, 

Manna, 

White American, 

Swamp. 

Cratasrus, mountain ash. 
Maples, early budded, 

Ash leaved, 

Scarlet flowering, ■* 
Norway, 

Sir Charles Wager’s, 
American mountain, 
Montpelier, 

With some other varieties. 
Hornbeam, common, 

Virginia hop, 

American flowering. 
Eastern. 

Medlar, Great Dutch, 
Nottingham or English, 
New England. 

Chemuls, Spanish sweet, 
Striped leaved Spanish, 
Chesnut, the horse common, 
Scarlet flowering, , 
Yellow. 

Walnuts, common, 

Virginia black, 

French. 


Large furrowed, 

Hicory, sweet. 

Large. 

Birch, common, 

Canada, 

Sugar. 

Beech, common, 

Amei icau. 

Sycamore, plain leaved, 

Stripe leaved. 

Plane, oriental. 

Occidental, of Virginia, 
Spanish or middle. 

Larch, common, 

American black, 

Siberian. 

Laburnum, common. 

Scotch, 

Stripe-leaved. 

Liquid Amber, sweet gum. 

Lac or varnish tree. 

Lime, common, 

Red twigged, 
Pensylvarian. 

Cy/uess, deciduous American, 
Catalpa. 

Poplars, black, 

White. 

Carolina poplar, 
Aspep-troo, 

Abele-trcc. 

Lombardy Poplar. 
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JLrixtr Jut In European, 

American. 

Alder, common, 

Parsley leaved 
Dwarf mountain, 

Cold striped. 

Silver Mtaped, 

American late flowering. 

Elm, English small leaved, ■ 
Dutch, ' 

French, Wych, 

Bloatch-leaved. 

HtmameUt, American witch hazel. 

Penamtm Plum, European. 

Sendee, wild, > 

True or manared, 


PUtNrt. ( 

Arbutos leaved, 

American. 

Oak, English, 

Chesnntleaved, 
lied mountain. 
Willow-leaved 
Scarlet, 

Carolina swamp, 

Sassafras leaved. 

Champaign dwarf, 

, Black, •- 
White, 

Oriental, with prickly cops, 
Italian, the cut-leaved, 

With some other varieties, 
Tacamahacca, or balsam-tree. 


Deciduous Shrubs of lesser Growth, 


AGNUS Costas, or chaste tree, 
Narrow-leaved, 
Broad-leaved. 

Almond, coittmon, 

White flowering. 

Early dwarf single flower, 
Double dwarf. 

Althea Fnitex, striped, 

Red, 

White, 

Blue, 

Purple, 

Pheasant’s eye. 

Andromeda, striped, 

Evergreen. 

Artdia, or angelica tree. 

Azalea with red flowers, 
White. 

Burberry, common, red fruit, 
Stoneless, red fruit, 

White fruit , 

Bladder nut, three leu -ed, 

Five leaved. 

Broom the SpOnUh, 

Double flowering, 

Yeliow Portugal, 

White Portugal, 

Luca. 

Cepkalanthm button wood. 

Bramble, flowering, 

American upright, 

White fruited, 

Dwarf, « 

Maiden. 

yDunuuH, or watering tret, 


Common, 

Stilpe-leaved, 

American broad leaved. 

With black fruit. 

Halesia, 

Dupelo. 

Empetrum, black berried heath. 

Jjycium, box thorn. 

Chionanthus, the fringe or snow, 
drop tree. 

Laurueliniu, the deciduons, 

African fly honeysuckle. 

Uelia, the bead tree. 

Xautbfffylum, tooth-ach tree. 

Lat enter, the common, / 
BrOad-leaved, or lavender spike, 
Canary. 

Gale, or sweet willow* 

S/iiraa, spirsee fnitex, 

Common red, ' 

Scarlet, 

White. 

Scorpion Sena, 

Smilax, broad-leaved, 
Bloatchod-leaved. 

Sjrfnga, common, 

Dwarf, double flowesu. 

Sumach scarlet, 

Barge downy, 

Virginia, 

White, 

Elm-leaved, 

Myrtle-leaved, 

Bentiscus-leaved, 

Carolina. 
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T .n Wo M re a , potoon tree. 

Aabdeaved, 

Oak-1 Aired. 

Tamsritk the French, 
German. 


Put. 

FBbert. 

»cwi. , 

Junto Bark-tree, 

Frangula, berrydaearing aider. 
Hmeymclde, early red Italian, 
Early whitetfRflMb, 

Lata red, 

Late Dnteh, 

Long Matring, 

Large acailet trumpet. 
Small trumpet. 

Oak-leaved, 

Russian. 

fuanriw, the rommon wMt%, 
Common yellow, 

Italian, «a* t t 

With gMd strlpedtiwaa. 
Silver striped leaves. 
Hydraagto, wlute Sowers. 
Hmericmn Proton, dwarf, 
Broad-leaved, 
Narrowdeaved. 
ffeperiaum , or St. John’s wort. 
Shrubby, Canary. 

Dwarf, shrubby, stinking, 

Broad-IpaveiL eastern, 
fakir, blue. 

White, 

VprMaa, or Scotch. 

Zaloc, Persian, with Opt raa 
Persian, plain -hwvad, 
flowered, > 

Persian bine flowegiS. 

h \ *$ *&& *• , 

Dedd^^timepdM. 
RoMa, hr false aaan - 
The common, 

YeUaw flowei . 


while 


'farty red, 

Late red, 

1*nrple. 

XUkey Bean Tree. ., 

Barba JorHt, bast**) indign, 
Mtoiefervam. moon-#sed. ; 
Ohemter, wild olive.- 
Peach, donhie-flowsring. 

Priest, aaMMfa, 1 

SilVer^tHped, ‘ 

Yellow bloatchaddenrea 
, Palhtnte, Chriat’a 
Prime, winterWrf.' » 

KjjiaSsr' 

> Baa., ", 

PWria, or Americanabrub IreML 
Mjnafcf.nrbhcktbarn, 

Common, 

Sea bnckthorni 
Creeping evergreen, 

Yellow berried. 

Ramberry, the flowering, 
CvuUebtsrv iVpriR. 

Bro ad i W a ved, > 

Long-leaved, 

Stern-leaved, 

Dkk-leaved. 

Cheery, the doable UoasonMd, 

* Cornelian, 
iiwarf Canada. 

>B CWregrlo, or Venetian aunad 

’ Ctajmjfoii Shrub. 

Cetotea, or Madder sent, 

The common, 1 

Ethiopian, 

Focok’a. M 

Ctethra, white floAfl%, 

Dwarf. 

dssiWn Dual. 


Virginian, Y 
KaanVaK, the wfcMa. 



[la-tree, «r,ff 

4 b# naiitimta 
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' Great flowering, 
SewfouncUau',!. 

Gufkitr-rnte, the common, 
Double, or snow-hall, 
Carolina, 

Cold bio,itched leaved, 
Currant leaved. 

Then*, double flowering, 
Clastonbury, 

Cockspur hawthorn, 

Lord Islay’s haw, 

Virginian maple leaved, 
Goosberry leaved. 

t’Jzcrvk, the greater, 
Caroline L’A zeroie, 
Pvracantha leaved, 

Arbutus leaved. 

htapuiitim Medlar 
Dwarf medlar. 

Bustard Quince. 

Mespilus, the spring flowering, 
Lady ilardwieke’s shrub. 

Witlnn, wee ping, 

Yellow Dutch, 

White Dnfch, 

Bay-leaved sweet, 

Striped pale'.. 

Cdtii, or nettle-tree, 

Black fruited. 

Yellow fiuitod. 

J'car-trcr, v it h double flowers, 
'l wire Honoring pear. 

Bird Vh.rry , the common, 
Cluster, 

Cat olma. 

Tulip tree. 

Bast-ida, Carolina all spice. 
Beset, early dominion, 
Doubt" yellow, 

Single yellow, 

Red monthly, 

White monthly, 

Double white, 

Moss Provim e, 

Common Province, 

DoubU velvet. 


Single ditto, 

Dutch hundred leaved, 
Blush ditto. 

Blush Belgic, 

Red ditto, 

Marbled , 

Large roytil, 

York and Laueastei, 

Red damask. 

Blush ditto, 

White damask, 

Austrian yellow, 

Austrian, with flow: r* 1 
one side red and the 
yellow, 

Double musk, 

Royal vircin, 

Rosa mnmli, i. c. rose c 
world, or striped red 10 

Ft. ink fort. 

Cluster blush, 

Maiden bhish, 

Without thorn. 

Common red, 

Burnet leaved, 

Seolch, tin dwar,' 
btrip.ul Scotch, 

Appl. hei.rirt", 

Singh \i>i(; lean. 

Rose ri I'* ux, 

Pe.oj I ia.. ,.u. 

Red chistt., 

Id ill g (.51. < rose. 

Ilnur, doubled led, sv.tet, 
Double Mu;.i, 

Yellow, 

k'giantine briar, 
i omegnauite, single flown it, 
Double. 

Curruot, with told as ;1 
liiua.tc.hed leaves. 

With goosberry leaves. 

’1 i e Pennsylvanian. 
Crouteb&iy, ’he American, 
currant leave. 
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A List of Evergreen Shrubs and Trees, now cultivated in most' 
of the Nurseries in England, as ornamental Plants for the 
Decoration of Noblemens' and Gentlemens’ Gardens, 
Parks, ifcc. 


First of tire taller Evergreens. 


Alii',OR Vito, common, 

China, 

American. 

Arbutvr, the strawberry tree. 
Common, 1 
Double flowering, 

Red flowering, 

Eastern, or Andrachna. 
b ilarc, Vi; gifua red, 

Virginia white. 

Of (Job, 

Flionreia, 

Lj eia. 

' Seder rt Lebama. 

•' urk It if, . , 

< j,pr,vs, e< union, 

Mai-, spreading, 

Po. legal. 

* i'iis, distinguished, from the 
Vines by having the leave* 
coming out separate or singly, 
and of winch are the following 
*01ts. 

Common spruce, 

Red spruce, 
iVinte spiuee, 

Black spruce, 

.Silver fir, 

Balm of Gilead fir. 

Hemlock. 

fine-free, having the leaves rising 
by two, three, or five, toge¬ 
ther from the same point; 
consisting of the following : 
Sootch pine, commonly called 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves to¬ 
gether, and spiall cones, 
Pinaster, with two leaves toge¬ 


ther, ami cones seven or eight 
inches long, 

Stone or manured pine, having 
two leaves and cones four or 
five inches long, 

Weyinonth, or New England, 
with smooth bark, and five 
long leaves. 

Frankincense, or throe-leaved, 
with very huge loose cones, 
Swamp, or three leaved marsh 
American, with very long 
leaves, 

Jersey, or two-leaved Virginia, 
Siberian Stone pin*', with five 
smooth leaver., 

Three-h uved Virginia, 

Prickly : on "d, three-leaved bo.i- 
lard Virgin! t, 

Aleppo, vvth two marrow 
leaves, and very iow spreading 
branches, 

Cluster, 

Fox-tail, 

Dwai f mountain. 

Unity, common green, 

Variegated and air.pod, many 
varieties, 

Carolina dahoon holly. 

Magnolia, laurel leave', 

Lesser buy leaved. 

Laurels, c: moron, 

Portugal, 

Alexandrian. 

Oak, the evergreen, 

Kermoa, 

Holm, or holly leaver!, 

Gall bearing. 

: Yeie-tree. 


Of 'Evergreen Shrubs. 


ALATFRNATUS, common, 
Bloatcbed leaved. 

Jagged leaved, plain, 
Jagged leaved, striped. 
Silver (triped. 


Gold striped. 

Cisius, or rock rose, 

Gum erstns, with spotted 
flowers, 

With plain white dowers. 



m» or ruxn 

r 

Phttk/rta, the true, 


Purple sage leav^S, 

Male wititeng fcuary leaves, 
Male Poi lural, 

.Bay leaved gum, 

'With hairy willow leave*. 

Black poplar leaved. 

Waved leaved, 

Purple or true gum eutus of 
Crete, 

With some other varieties 
CjjIlius, Neapolitan, 

Canary, 

Sibeuan and Tartarian. 

Cermilla, nariow leaved, 

Bioad leaved. 

Enonymur, evergreen Virgin!*. 
Jumper, common, 

.Swedish, 

Sclav onian, 

Canada. 

Uartmrt of rthiepia. 

Wour-lnfl, sluubbv. 

Uatuyiiicklt, eveigieeu, 
linhna, olive leaved. 

Broad leaved. 

Thyme leaved. 

Lavrurtimu, common, 

Jlioad, or *hi. mg leaved, 

Jlongli leaved, 

Oval leaved. 

Jap, bioad leaved, 

N allow leaved. 

Spurge, 01 wood laurel 
hnit-liolm, knee holly,or batcher's 
biovm. 


Broad leaved, 

Privet leaved. 

Prickly leaved, 

Olive leaved, 

Gold edged. 

Silver edged, 

Rosemary leaven. 

Privet, evergreen Itali^J 
Gold and silver striped. 

Pardon,'-tri e, shrubby purslane 

Phlonur, or Jerusalem sage, 
Narrow leaved. 

Broad leaved. 

Rose, the evergieen. 

Rhododendron, dwarf rose bey. 

Savin, common, 
striped leaved, 

Silver striped. 

•Sfwre Ci op Shrub. 

Widow (Tail. 

Virginia Grewwd-tree. 

f icrmmtter Shrubby, of Crete. 

Jarmbne, Italian. 

Ijitiu of Montpelier. 

Pyraccmtha. 

Medhnro, moon trefoil. 

Bignnnia, the eveigieen. 

Tursan, or paik leaves 

Hag-trerl, the mm. 

WormtrooJ, the lavender leaved. 
, common, 
triped leaved, 

Virginian. 


List of sot It Trees and Shrubs that may be raised from Seed, 
and'whose Seeds may be procured at the great Seed Shops, 
and of many of the Nureeiv-Gardemis about London, Ate 


ARBUTUS, or strawberry-tiee. 
dndrurkmr, i , 

Shrubby. 

Ath, common, 

American wbite, 

- ~^*.‘Meck» 

Manna 

Ath, the mountain, 

Angekctdre*. 

AUjuk frntex. 


Acacia, thrve fhornwj. 

Andromeda grhorea, or Carotin* 
sorrel-troe, 

C*lic«laled, 

Maryland. 

Pamcnljted. 

Bet tli* three latter propagate 
pietty plentifully by flickers. 
Andromeda, the evergreen, i 
. Anom, haidy papawj “ * 
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Common. 

•drtwetti*, eommon, 

Chinese, 
drier Judm. 

Bay, common, 

Benjamin-tress. 

Bay-loblolly, 
ham el, common, 

Portugsi. 

Bladder-nyL 
Broom, yellow Spanish, 

Silvery, or while Spanish, 

While Portugal. 
beech, common. 

Axalca, red. 

White. 

Bignonia, scarlet, 

Yellow, 

Cataipa. 

Blailder-tena, common, 

Pocnek’a, 

Seal let. 

Birch, common. 

Black Virginia, 

Lenta. 

Cist us, 01 rock-rose. 

Bed or purple, all the sorts, 

W hite, all the soi ts, 

Cretan, or triu gum rtslns of 
the Levant, w.th deep put pie 
flowers, 

Willow-leaved gum cistos, with 
Li ge white flowei » and purple 
spots, 

W itli all the othci speeles, 
Almond, sweet, 

Bitter, 

Celaetrut, stafftree. 

Casttiut. 

Cypress, female, or common up¬ 
right, 

Male spreading, 

Portugal, 

Dwarf Maryland, Deehbou*. 
Bmtbtan, common,' 

Hop. 

Cherry, cornelan. 

Clethru. 


Nigricans, or Idaclaf 
Laburnum common, 
lamp spiked. 

CemMe-herry-myrtk, bioad leaved 
Evei green. 

Memreon, red. 

White. 

Lilac. 

Snowdrop tree. 
Chumtmwdodendnme 
Lntmymoua, broad leaved, 
Climbing, 

Mulberry tree. 

Maple, scarlet, 

Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 

UAnorak, lai ge, 

Dwaif, 

Canada, 

Pji.tcantha, 

Medlar. 

Hawthorn, 
bittle tree. 

Mugnoha, laurel leaved. 

Sweet stcut's!, 

Blm, 

Duihirlhi. 
belt lJairou. 

Plane tree, «iextol, 

Occidental, 

‘ Spanish. 

Rob\nia, false acacia. 

Larch, common, 

Amcncan butk. 

Cedar of Lebnmis, 

Oak, English, 

Ameiican black, 

J— white, 

. scai'ler, 

Champalgne, 

Cut leaved, 

Willow leaved, 

Dwaif. 

Evergreen Oak, common 
Cork-tree. 
hhue-tne, common, 

American. 


Dog-wood, bread-leaved. 

Red stalked, 

Canada. 


Cytiem, evar green, 
Secpndus CHub, 
Tartarian, 


BM-durry, Pennsylvanian, 

Carolina. 

Walnut, English, 

Large French, 

American. 

Hlecory, the thin shelled. 
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Hlceory Shirk dftdlcd, 
Shut; balk 
Hilly, common, 

Carolina broad leaved. 

Jumper, common, 

{Swedish, 

hpanish, 

Italian. 

Gpdur tj Virginia, ted, 
White. 

Kakma, broad leaved, 

'I li> me I -aved, 

Olive leaveil, 

C* esnute, Spanish, 

Clunqui pin. 

llais< Vhesnuts, common, 
>e,ulet. 

Liquid umber. ( 

Ifypti irume. 

JSuifun-irond Ir.e. 

Tooth-nth lice. 

/’oyiiar tt e, 

Amt 

*Sf>«v 1 frier. 

Tupelo tret. 

Ualutu. 

Balmy liccn-irir, Carolin.. 

I'ue. 

& orpin tnii!. 

Pun . {scotch, commonly 
(scotch fit, 

Weymouth pine, 

Slone, 

Fi aiikiueture, 


Pinraster, or wild. 
Jeisey, 

Swamp, 

Virginia tluee leavod, 
Aleppo, 

Prickly leaved, 

Mngho, 

Cembro. 

Fin, Balm of Gilead, 
Silver, 

Black spume, __ 
Hemlock spiuee, 

White spiuae, 

Bed. 

Sassafras. 

Sumach, Carolina, 

Slav’s horn. 

I'1stadd. 

Viburnum. 

Pcrsimn Plan. 

Vomt qrmatc. 

IFmlfr Berry. 

Tr,lip-tree 
Honeysuckle*. 

Johnsania. 

Cephalonthus, 

liases. 

Vratiegne, or wild »ei rice, 
Common, 

Maple leas eii, 
Cockspar haw, 

Virginia IV senile, 
Aruirlut. 

JUespUus, ilie medlar. 


A List of Froit Tices, &r. being a chosen Collection of the 
beat Sorts of their several kinds j tnenlioning only such its 
Iheiit Culture, Sic. 


APPLES, Jenetirig, or June 
eating, 

Codlin, , 

Mai/aiet apple, 

Colon pippin 
Ceatisli pippin, 

Holland, liippiu, 

, Nonparef, 

Royal insset, 

Whorin'* russet, 

Golden russet, 

Dutch >e-»n- 


Kentish codlin, 
Cat’s head, , 
Golden loonet, 
French pippin, 
Winter pearmam, 
Loan’s piarmain. 
Cluster pc am lain, 
Spi ucer's | ippm, 
Scarlet pearmam, 
Feora’s pippin, 
Ledann pippin 
ACUtter greomng, 
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Whitt 1 rostin, 

Aromatic rnwt, 

Queening, the wintei, 

— 1 - Ou summer, 

Calvcl, 1 rd, 

White ditto 
Mai sate, 

Flnnderi pippin, 

Km kui, or kirtou pippin, 

M inter greening, 
stone pippin, 

MasgiUt, 

Pi aue wol thy. 

It ihan apple, 

Nonosui b, 

KiUhtn lennet 

u eat s, little muscat, 

Giceti clnssel, 
t ithcimc, 

Jargond', 

( ui -e midamt, 

M md/or, 

Giosee blanqoett*, 

Hi ny tie roy, 

R mu. henry, 

W mil 1 btmi 
Gio'se muscat, 

Autumn muscat, 

Orange beifiimol, 

Hamden’s Wei >t not, 

Autu 1111 lllt(l), 

Cm at i u'soli t, 

Wint* i lvm on iien, 

Summer bon cieu a, 

Spanish 0 i*> 

Vutmua ditto, 

Atessmii Jean, 

In Moiqmge, 
llrvionett, 

Waiter rus'Olet, 

Cii'an, 

Colmar, 

Vei i_ol use, 

St Guuniii, 
lit ut, 8 t, Germain, 

Swan egg, 

Cii unonteUe- 

Hrfaiy p, -irj, black peai of Wo« 
resit r, 

Ihttkinaon’s wii len, 

Cvedali’ St Germain, 

Double li mi, 

C i Ullac. 

Wt *», "ieen gatfe. 


Oib 11 , 

1 u is Vlmopeo, 

Diop d’or, 

Whiti bouum ma.num, 

Red bouum magnum, or im¬ 
pel ul, 

Roy it dni) bin, 

Peidllgoll, bill!, 

-v hitt, 

Qmen mothti, 

I otliei inyhain, 

Roche coi bon, 

1 ,11 oyal, 

Ainiiot plum, 

Ainu. iiative, or 'due »g*. 

Pm his, nutmeg lad, 

White, ditto, 

Eailv Anne, 

Red Magdalen, 

Whiti, ditto, 

Nivctte, 

Noblcsi, 

Eaily Newington, 

Old Newington, 
r l ench mi glume, 

Adumabli, 

China Hoi, 

Milli t’» mi,none, 

Tmo pai b)e, 

* 3 l< i i r d 
Roval l i< , 

P mi >ojai, 

B mi'dint, 

Mtmtiubau, 

Violet, 

Hen skill 
( till min , 

Pol tug it, 

jljinnU, call) lu-mli. i, 

’J urkey, 

Brniee!', 

Roman, 

Breda, 

Oi 1' tP, 

\i Ms, 

r iat, 

1 lanspaiart, 

A uarvwi, e< ily nn'ulcg. 

New nigtoii, 

Red Roman, 

ViotU, 

St aiti t, 

tiro »< 

Irmple, 
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Brnnion, 

Italtfb. 

Chtrriet, ekriy 
May dukes, 
Arcb-dukc, 
Harrison's duke, 
'White heart, 
8b«§n**!Mrt, 
Adams crown heart, 
, O* heart, 


Turkey, 


?' .. 

Amber—- 
Kent!*, 

Flemish, 

Portugal, 

Morelia, 

Coronn, 1 
W8d black, 

Wild red. 

J%t, common bine, 

Early long blue, 

Large white. 

Large Genoa, 

Brunswick, 

Marseille*, 

Cyprian, 

Brown lachla. 

Brown Malta. 

Grapes, white sweet water, 

Black tweet water, 

Black July, 

Black cluster. 

White muscadine. 

White ehrystal, 

Black muscadine. 

Black Burgundy, 

White Chattels*, 

Frontiniac, red, blank, white, 
Claret, 

BetUSamlmrgh, 

Black Hamburgh. 

SUiberrie*. the black, 

Jftriterrids, the white. 

But the black aert is best for 
general culture. 

Median, Ac Dutch. 

Nottingham, or Bngttsh. 

<Mwee, the Porte *3 


Apple quince, 

Pear quince. 

Wuhrofr.tfwtWn.hWJad,. 

French, 

Donnie, 

Late. 

Chenut*, the manured, oj gpftjib 
sweet. 

Filbert*, large red skinned .Swart, 
White aknmed, 

Common hazle nut, 

Bai cekma nut, targe, 

Cob out, rery largaji 
Ouster nut, 

Bysantme nut. 

Goatrberriet, small early red, 
BAooth green, 

Haity green, 

*»rge Dutch red. 

Common hairy red, 

Laig^ellow, 

Largwamber. 

Currant*, common red. 

Champaign red, 

Large white, or gfape, 

Common white, 

Black, 

Raspberry, bed fruit. 

White fruit, 

Double bearing, producing 
frolt twice in the summer. 
Stray bertiet, the scailrt. 

The red wood, 

White wood, 

Hautboy, 

Chili, redy large fruit, 

I.arge Carolina, 

Pine apple strawberry, with 
green fruit, and red fruit, 
both of a rich flavour, 

Alpine prolific, or everlasting 
Strawberry, called so from 
its long bearing, which Is 
commonly frUtai June till No¬ 
vember i and, If «pd weatbei 
till near drifttrtia! Two 
sdrW, the rod, and the White 
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* 

A List of $ui principal hardy Perennial and Biennial Flower 
Pwto. <MCkivated in Borland, as ornamental Plants for 
Pleasure Gardens. * ' 


ASTER, or star-wort, 

Lpree blue Alpine, 

Tradescgnt’s or common star- 
wort, tolled Michaelmas daisy. 
..Early Pyrennean, 

Aster liuarifoUus, or toad's flax 
leaved," 

Bine Italian star-wort, 

Odk'sby’s star-wort, 

Dwarf Mrrow-leaved star-wort 
Midsnmmer star-wort. 

Autumnal white star-wort, with 
broad leaves. 

Tripolian, Star-wort, 
Divaricated-brancbed, 

Virginian star-wort, wifltapieed 
bine flowers, 

Early large bine star-wort, 

Bose star-wort, 

Latest star-wort, with narrow 
leaves, and large blue flowers, 
Tallest New England star-wort. 
Red flowering. 

There are several other species 
of atai-woft of less note, 
•iporjf man, dog’s-baac, 

Red flower mg, 

Orange coloured, 

Syrian. 

Arum, Italian, large veined leaved, 
Aoclepias, swallow -wort, 

White, 

Yellow. 


AMragabu, milk vetch. 

Akaon, white. 

Yellow, 

Violet. 

Baldielor’i Button, 

Double red, 

Double white. 

Bor age, the Eastern, or Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Rouble Ragged Robin. 

< 'mnpanula, or bell-flower,* 

Double blue, 

Double white, peach leaved, 
Double blue and white nettls- 
leaved, 

4 * 


Pyramidial, or stteple, scire 
What tender, 

Canary, must have shelter in 
winter. 

Canterbury Belle. 

Blue, 

White. 

CaUbft marsh marigold, doable 
flowered. 

rants of Maryland. 

Carnations, or giltiflowem, 

Common single. 

Common doable. 

Flakes, 

Bixars, 

Pipquettes, 

Painted lady, 

Tbe four last are finely variega¬ 
ted double flowers, and of 
each many beautiful varieties. 
Pinks, doable pheasant's eye, 
Dobson, 

Deptford, 

Cob, white, 

Red cob, 

White shock, 

Damask, , 

Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old man’s bead. 

Painted lady, 

Clove pink. 

Street William, the double red. 
Doable purple, 

Double rose, 

Double variegated. 

Common red, 

White, 

Variegated or painted lady. 

Wait Flowers, doable, bloody. 
Double yellow, 

Double white. 

Single, of each colour. 

Stock July flowers, the Brampton 
double, 

Queen double, 

Purple double, 

White doable, 
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Stiiped doaMi, 

Seal let doable, 

.Single of each sort* 

1'ieneh Honeysuckle, red, 

White. 

Tree Primrtpe, bioad leaved, 

Bed (tolled, 

Dwarf. 

Uchnidea, caily blue. 

Spotted stalked, with purple 
Spites of flowers, 

Vii eirtla, Willi large umbels, 

Low t railing purple, 

Carolina, with >tiflf shining 
leaves, and deepor puiple 
flotvus. 

C yams, broad it avud, 

* Narrow leaved, 

Lychnis, or chonipWn, 

Single scat let lychnis, 

Double xcaikt lychnis. 

Rase campion, singh, 

Double, 

Catchfly, with-donbla flower* 
Hepatic as, single while. 

Single blue, 

Single ted. 

Double red, 

l'urple with broadest leaves, 

Lai ge yellow, 

Tiailing stiipell yellow, 

Many other vai leues, with pur¬ 
ple, blue, gnd wlut* lloweis 
Lindrie, toad flax, large sweet 
scented purple. 

Bet Larkspur. 

VrunncUa, wlnte, 

Ked. 

Gentiania, great yellow 
Grntiitnella, blue. 

(llotmtafia, blue daisy. 

I'ox-glone, red, 

White. 

Iron coloured. 

Perennud suu-fl unr, 

Double yellow 
Cydemcn, red, 

'K'hitoa 
ttdtdg Locks. 

Vhelans, white, 

Ked. 

JUUy 0 / tlii V alley , common. 
Double flowering. 

Solmnun’t Seal, single, 

Double. 


pHaptniula, or drop-wort 

Cohimbhei, commoitMoa, 

Double red. 

Double white, 

Double striped. 

Stairy, douiile and single, 

Daily flowering Canada. 
Thahdnun, leatheied columbines. 
PidsatiUa, bine pasqueflower. 
Hollyhocks, double red, 

Double white, 

Donble yellow. 

Orohus, bitter vetch. 

Saxifrage, double white. 

Vermiea, qpi ight blue^ 

Dwarf blue, 

Hungaiian, 

Blush. 

Holden Had, many vaiietiex. 
Valerian, red gulden valeilan, 
NV’Hte ganlen. 

Rudbtkia , k met lean sun-flow el. 
Dwait \n'oma, with lat^e yel¬ 
low flown*. 

Dw .nt Catolina, with narrow 
red reflexed petals, and pin- 
pie. floiets. 

Virginia, with yellow lays and 

tod fiords 

Tall yellow, with ju rplo stalks, 
and (icart-shapi I leaves. 
T.dler, with yi 1 < .* flowers, and 
large fisc lolled le.ms, and 
those on the stalks single. 
Tallest yi ’low, with nauowtr 
leaves, which am all of five 
lobes. 

Pulmsnaria, lung-wott, 

Common, 

Amu ican 
Manarde, pm pie, 

Scarlet. 

Iphemertm, Bpidi r-wort, or flown 
of a day, 

Wliite, 

Blue. 

Jacea, Amei ican 1 nap-weed. 
Primrose, donble yellow, 

Dogblu scailct, 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties. 
AtirkulaS, many v aricties. 

'■'iaiets, double blue, 

Double white. 
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ft okt, tbe major, 

Londm-priie. or none-M-prctty. 

Day Ity, re*. 

Yellow. 

Luinalory, the yollow, 

White, 

Bnlbous looted, 

American forked. 

Aconite, .monk's-hood or wolf’s 
bane, 

Bluu-uionkVbood, 

Yellow, 

White, 

M lioKome wolfs bane. 
Hetltlwre, or beat's foot, 

Common black hellebore, 

O i ecu ilowei cd 
Christmas Hose. 

Winter Annate. 

1 ) hili Helk bore. 

Geranium, riant ’.-1 ill, 

Bloody crane’s bill, 1 
Blur, 

Roman, 

Bladder crapped. 

Debus, common double led gar¬ 
den daisies. 

White, 

Double varieeated, 

CockVcomb daisies, white and 
led, 

Hen and t In -ken, white and led. 
Fitii!a, fennel giant. 

Hainnuubaes, 01 (p on-foot, 
Double yellow crow-tuot, 
Double white mountain ranun- 
culus, 

Easti i n, witli a large yellow 
flow er, 

Tuiky, or Tuibin ranunculus, 
with a-iarge ted flower. 
Persian, innumerable varieties. 
Peony, double led, 
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Double white, 

Double pmplg, 

Male, with huge single flowers, 
Swt-ct smelling Poitugol, 
Double rose coloured 
Silfihivm, ba'taid cliiysaitll.ciliiuu. 
Ins, flower-de-lurc, or flags, 

Tbe German -viol-t coloured, 
Vai legated, oi Hungarian, pui- 
ple and vellow, 

CUalcedoma ills, 

(Beater Dalmatian irts, 

Tlicie are several other vari 
ctics of irises, all veiy liuidy 
plants. 

( 'nritntil-l'lmcer, seal let, 

Blue. 

Hoc In It, double whiti. 

Halm i>l Gilt ad, sweet scented. 

/ nr hi,l nig Pea, 

I uputouum, several vain tits. 
Ncubiovs, pm pie, 

White. 

J.ringo, blue, 

Y bit e. 

Mountain, pm pie an 1 violet, 
I’beie aie soim othti vaiieties 
Snap i uifton, oi calf’s snout, 

Red, 

Will I e, 

Vaiiegaled. 

Moih Alulhcn 
Clary pm pie topped, 

Yollow glutinous. 

White, 

Blue, 

There are several other vaiiutien 
Angtlo a. 

Aspoiltlus, king’s spe.u. 

Lupins, perennial blue tiowued. 
Ononis, rest barrow, 

Lai go v ellow flower, 
Tradtsamtia. 


K List of suen Biennial and Perennial Flow er Plants as may 
be raised front Seed, and which merit Places in Garden*,’ as 
ornamental Plants. 

Wall FLOW HRS, the b»ody, 8ingle, 

double and single, , White. 

Common yellow, double. Stock GiUifioteers, tbe Brampton. 
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The quean, •' 

White, 

Purple, 

Scarlet, 

Stri ped. 

Stout WStiamt, the painted lady. 
Deep red, 

Common variegated. 

Indian Pink, doable and tingle. 

Carnation different varieties, aris¬ 
ing from seed. 

Pinks. 

Sou Campion, single. 

Scarlet lychnis, the single. 

Valerian, the Creek, 

White, 

Red. 

See Ltrkrpur, the (Hoe, 

Purple. 

Tree Primrose, 

Fox-glove, the red, 

White, 

Iron coloured. 

French Honeysuckle, the red. 
White. 

JtJoOfhacke, the red. 

Yellow, 

Vilii te. 

Sockets. 

Canterbury bells, the bine. 

White. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Veronicas, the Hungarian, 

The Welsh, 

Long spiked. 

Honesty, or satin flower. 


Columbines, the double striped, 
many varieties arising from 
seed. 1 

Canada columbines. 

Campanula, the pyramidal with 
blue flowers, 

Common, or peach-leaved, with 
blue flowers, 

The same with white flowers. 
Monk's Hood, wolfs-bane, or aco¬ 
nite. 

Sloe, 

Yellow, 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Auriculas, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Peony, double and single 
Globe TltMe. 

Tree-mailou. 

Clary, Wo purple, 

Red topped. 

Globularia, or blue daisy 
Horned Poppy. 

Gentian, the Virginia. 

Dragon’s Head, the purple. 

Street Scabious. 

Pulsatilla, pasqne flowers. 

Nettle-Uaotd Beil flatter, the hloe, 
White. 

Bohn of Gilead. 

Aktstom, or Alysson, the white, 
Yellow. 

Agrsmonc. 

Cytbmsnt* or sow-bread. 

Acanthus, or bear's breech. 

Aloe, flag-leased. 


A List of Bulbous and Tuberous Booted Flower Plants. 


AMARYLLIS, comprising the 
Autumnal yellow narcissus. 
Spring yellow narcissus, 
Belladona lily, 

Atapmscp lily, 

Guernsey'lily, 

Jacobies lily, 

Mexican lily, 

Ceylon lily, 

Qtrbadses red Wy. 


The first two of these are very 
hardy ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth, should be kept in pots to 
lie sheltered from fiost: the 
other four must be kept in 
pots and placed in the stove. 
See their seveial respective 
articles. 

Croats Yftnxts, or spring flowei- 

tafc 
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Common yellow. 

Large yeUaw, 

Yeffow with black streps*, 

mite, 

mite with blue (tripes. 

Bine, with white stripes. 

Deep bind, 

Light blue. 

White with purple bottom, 
Scotch, or black and white 
striped, 

Cream coloured. 

Autumn a! flowering Crocus, of the 
following varieties. 

True saffron crocus, with blne- 
ish flower, and golden stigma, 
which is the saffron. 

Common autumnal crocus, with 
deep blue flowers, 

With light blue floorers. 

Many flowei ed. f 

Snow Drop, the small sprng flow* 
ering, 

Common single, 

Double 

Leucmxm, or great tommer-snow- 
diop, 

Cleat summer snow-drop, with 
angular stalks, a foot high, 
and two or three flowers m 
each sheath. 

Toller gi eat snow-drop, with 
many Bower*. 

Ormthigalum, or star of Bethle¬ 
hem, 

Great white pyramidal, with 
narrow leaves, 

White, with broad sword-ahaped 
leaves, spreading on the 
ground, 

Yellow, 

Pyrennean, with whitish green 
' flowers. 

Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers, 

Middle, or ombellated, producing 
its flowefs in umbels or 
spreading branches at the 
top of the stalk, 
tow yellow umbeUated 
ErUhr&nium, dens canis, or dog’s 
tooth. 

Round leaved, with rfcd flowers, 
The same, with white flowers, 


ear 

The same, yellow, 

Long narrow leaved, with pur¬ 
ple and with white flowers. 
Mtucoria, the grape or feathered 
hyacinth, 

Common bine grape hyacinth, 
White, 

Ash coloured, 

Blue feathered hyacinth, 

Pnrple, 

Musky or sweet scented, with 
dull pm pie flowers, 

Die same with Urge purple and 
yellow flowei s, 

Greater Afiiean Muscat w, with 
snlpbnr coloured flower. 
FHtiUarin, cheequered tulip, 

Early pnrple variegated, or che¬ 
quered with white, 

Black, chequered with yetkwr 
spots 

Yellow, cheqnered with pnrple, 
Dark purple, with yellow spots 
and flowers glowing in an 
umbel, 

Persian iilv, with tall stalks, 
daik pui pie flowers growing 
in a pyi amid, 

Branching Persian lily.- 
Corona Imperial its, crown imperial, 
a species of frilillara, 
Common red, 
yellow, 

Yellow striped. 

Sulphur coloured. 

Large flowering, 

Double of ea'cb variety, 

Ciown upon crown, or with two 
whorls of flowers, 

Triple crown upon crown, or 
with three tiers of flowers, 
one above another, 

Gold striped leaved, 

Sliver striped-lesved, 

7kZip, early dwarf tulip, 

'Tulip, late, or most common 
tulip, 

Double tulip. 

Of the two first there is an in¬ 
finite variety ; florists reduce 
them to the following classes, 
of each of which are many in¬ 
termediate varieties, varying 
in their Stripes. 
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Early, yellow a#d red striped, 
White and red striped, 

White and purple striped, 

White and rose striped. 

Tall, or late fluwering, with white 
bottoms striped with brown. 
White bottoms, striped with 
dark brown. 

White bottoms, striped with 
viole.t or black brown. 

White bottoms, striped with red 
or Vermillion, 

Yellow bottoms, striped v.illi dif¬ 
fer! nt colours, called biuret. 

Double Tulips, yellow alid red. 
White ami red. 

Gladiolus, cornflag, or sword lily. 
Common, with swoi ,1-shaped 
leaves, and a reddish put pie 
flow er langed on one side of 
the stalk, 

The same with white flowei s, 
Italian, with reddish flowers 
ran 'ed on both sides ol' the 
stalk, 

The same with whifo Bowels, 
<!rcat red of Bysantium, 

, With narrow glassy leaves, and 
an incarnate or flesh-coloured 
flower, 

With channelled lone nairow 
four edge leaves, and two bell 
shaped flowers on a stalk, 
Great Indian. 

Ancmtmi , wood anemone with 
blue flowers, , 

White tiowe.rs, 

Ue ! flowers 
Double white. 

Garden tloubh Anemone, with crim¬ 
son flow ois, 

Purple, 

lied, 

liluo, 

White, 

Ii*d and wliite striped. 

Red, White, and purple, 

Rdie and white, 

Blue, striped with wliite. 

Ramaunlm, Tutkey with a single 
stalk, and large doable blood- 
rod flower. 

Persian with branching stalks 
and large double flowers, of 


which are innumerable rarie- 
tics, of alt colours and varie¬ 
gations to the amMUi t of many 
Mildreds with most beauti¬ 
ful flowers, of which there 
are 

Very double flowers, 
bemi, or half double, 

The double aro the most beauti¬ 
ful, and are propagated by 
offsets; they produce no si ed; 

< that being produced only in 
semi-double flowei, by sow¬ 
ing of which all the fine varie¬ 
ties of double flowers me ob¬ 
tained. 

Vjneratium, sea daffodil, common 
white sea narcissus, with ma 
ny flowei s in a sheath, and 
tonjne-sliapi d leaves, 
Sclavonian, with taller stems 
and many white flowers, and 
swoid shaped leaves, 

Broad 1 leaved Amiiican, with 
larger white flowers, eight or 
fen in a sheath, 

Mexican with two flowei s, 
Ceylon, with one flower, 
Broadish roundish leaved of 
Amboyna, with many flowers, 
Cai oliua low sea daflodil, with 
nairow leaves, and muny 
flowei«. 

The two fiist are hards, and 
succeed in the full ground, 
bnt the other require to lie 
kept in a stove. 

Holy (Mum) species of garliek 
producing ornameutal flow¬ 
ers. 

Broad leaved yellow, 

Great broad leaved, with lily 
flowers. 

Broad leaved, with white flow 
ets in large round umbels. 
Smaller white um be Hated, 
Purple, 

Rose coloured. 

i iantria BuUmso, or bulbous root¬ 
ed furoatary, 

Grester purple. 

Hollow rooted, 

American, with a forked flower 

Narcissus, <*r daffodil, comiwn 
double reflow daffodil. 
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Single yellow, whU tin middle 
cop as Ion? as the petals. 
White, with yellow cups, 

Double ’with several, Cups, one 
within another*, 

Common while narcissus, with 
single flowers, 

Double white narcissus 
Incomparable, or great non 
Mich, with double flowers, 
With single Sowers, 

Hoop petticoat narcissus, or 
ntsld-aved daffodil, with the 
middle cop larger than the 
mtals, and very btoad at Hie 
>rim, 

Daffodil, willi white lellvNed pe> 
tals, and golden clips, 

Whit" daffodil, with purple 
cups, 

Polyanthus natriums, having 
many small flower* on a stall., 
from flu s.nne sheath ; of this 
aic the loth wing vaticUes— 
White, with white cups, 

V(How, with yellow cups, 

W bite, with yellow cups. 

White, wilh orange cups, 

White, with sulphur coloured 
enps. 

Yellow, with mange cops, 
Yellow, wilh sulphur t .floured 
cups, 

Widi si-veial intermediate va- 
rietn s. 

Autumnal narcissus. 

Jonquil, common single, 
b.ugc single, 

< ommoii double, 

Double with large round toots. 

Citium, the Kly, common wlflle 
lily, 

VI itli spotted or striped flowers, 
W ith double flowers, 

W ith striped leaves, 

Whita lily, with hanging or pen¬ 
dant flowers, 

Common orange lily, with large 
single flowers, 

With double flowers, d* 

With sti iped leaves. 

Fiery, buln tiearlng Illy, produ¬ 
cing bulbs at the joints of the 
stalks. 


car* 

Common narrow le.iv, d, 

Greater broad lean d. 

Many flowered. 

Hoary, 

Marlagnu lily, somethin* called 
Turk's cap ftoin the refloat'd 
position of then (lowm haves; 
theie are many vurieuei, and 
wbieh differ fioin the other 
soils of lilies, m having the 
|ietals of their fioweis icileci- 
ed oi liirriud liackwaul, 

Thu vanetie, are, 

C nunon l.d mail agon, with 
veiv n 1. row sparse,I leaves, or 
such as grow without Older alt 
over the flower sulk. 

Double nuirtagon. 

White, 

Double white. 

White spotted, 

beat let vynh broad sparsed 
leaves. 

Brail*, red, man, howci.d. ol 
pompo.iy, willi shut: giassv 
sparsed leave-, 

Reddish hairy inartogou with 
haves growing in whorls 
louml the stalk, 

Great yellow, vvitli pyramidal 
flow ei.-, spotted 

Purple, with dark spots and 
bio i.l leaves m whorls round 
the stalk, or mo<t common 
Turk's cap, 

White spoiled Tuik’s cap, 
I'aliapa maitagon, with yellow¬ 
ish large, flowers rpuMed, and 
leaves in whorls, 
Campscatense maita'jon, with 
erect bell-sliapeil flowers, 
Philadelphia mat tagou, with two 
elect bright purple ll|iwe, . 

Squills, Sea onioti, or illy hyacinth, 
common lily hyacinth, with a 
lily root and blue flowei, 
Peruvian or broad leaved hya¬ 
cinth of Peru, with blue flow¬ 
ers, 

With white flowers, 

Early white starry hyacinth, 

• Blue, 

Autumnal starry hyacinth, 
Larger starry blue hyacinth of 
bytantimn, 
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Purple star flower of Pern, 
Italian bine spiked star flow#. 

Aepodrl lily, African bine with a 
tuberous root, 

Broad leaved purple with a bul¬ 
bous root, 

Asiatic, with white umbels and 
bulbous root, 

American, with tape white um¬ 
bels and bulbous root. 

The first of these require shelter 
from frost; and the other 
thiee require the constant 
protection of a stove ; they 
make a fine appearance in 
flower. 

The Tuberose, or tuberous Indian 
hyacinth ; it produces a tall 
stem, three or four feet high, 
adorned with many white 
flowers of great fragamey. 

Tbe varieties are, 

. Fine donble tuberose, 

Single tuberose, 

Small flowered. 

Striped leaved. 

iris bulbtm, or bulbous Iris, 
Persian, with three erect blue 
petals, called standards, and 
three reflexed petals called 
falls, which are variegated, 
called Persian bulbous Iris, 
with a variegated, flower, 
Common narrow leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a blue flower, 
White, 

Yellow, 

Blue, with white fulls, 

Blue, with yellow falls, 

Greater broad leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a deep blue flower. 
Blight purple, 

Deep purple, 

Variegated, 

Great with broad and almost 
piain or flat leaves, with blue 
Bowen, 

Purjflt. 

Of tbe above there are many 
Intermediate varieties. - 

Hyacmtk, eaetern, with luge 
flowers. <* , 

Of them there are many varie¬ 
ties, reduced by flarlsti, to 


the following classes; and of 
which there are innumerable 
intermediate shades or tints 
of odours. 

Of double Sorts there are, 
Blues, 

Purple blues, 

Agatha blues, 

Whites, 

Whites, with yellew eyes, 
Whites, with red eyes, 

Whites, with violet or purple 
eyes, 

Whites, with rose coloured eyes 
Whites, with Scarlet eyes, 

Reds, 

Incarnate flesh or rose coloured. 
Of single soits iheie are, 

Blues, of different shades, as 
above, 

Whites, 

Beds, 

Rose colom cd. 

With many intermediate shades 
or varieties. 

Hyacinth, of the common small 
sorts arc the follovriug :— 
Common English, with blue 
flowers arranged on one side 
of tbe stalk, 

White, 

Beil-shaped blue hvaeintb, vuth 
flewersoneveiv side the stalk, 
Bcll-sbaped pearii -coloured,with 
flowers on one side the stalk. 
Hyacinth, with an obsolete or 
faded put pie flower, 

These are very hardy, and pro¬ 
pagate veiy fiat by off-sets of 
the roots, and succeed in any 
situation, in the common bor¬ 
ders, or between shrubs. 

Colchbums, in variety. 

Leontice lion’s leaf, largest yellow 
with single foot stalks to the 
leaves, 

Smaller pale yellow, with 
branched foot stalk* to the 
tyves, 

These arc tuberous rooted fdsnts, 
and are scarce in England. 

Cyclamen, aow-bread, European, 
, or common autumn flower- 
i log, a purple flnwrr. 
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and angular heart-shaped These pleats, have -large roupd 
{eaves, »_ ■ solid roots, tie flowers and 

9Bw same, with a black flower, leaves rise immediately from 

The same, with white flo*ers, the root. 1 

Bed sjmngfloweriiiS, with heart- The two first varieties are hai dy, 

shaped leaves marbled with the three Persian sorts are im- 

’wliite, patient of frosts, and should 

Entire white, sweet smelling, be kept in pots to be occa- 

Purple winter flowering, with aiooaUy sheltered but all the 

plain orbicular shining green others will succeed in a warm 

leaves, border under a wail. 

Purple round leaved autoasn Superb IMg, or gloriosa red with 
flowering, long slender leaves, 

Small of anemone rooted, with Blue with oval leaves, 
flesh coloured flowers appear- Corona Regalis, or royal crown, 
tag in autumn. Aconite, the winter. 

Sityrbuhiume. . 


A List of Annual Flower Plants ; that is, such as come up, 
flower, produce Seeds, and die the same Year, and which 
must therefore be raised every Year from Seed ; and the 
sorts here mentioned are proper as ornamental Plants for 
Flower Gardens. 

We dii iile them into three different lleade or Clamei; that a, the temhr 
and more envious Kinds: the less tender, or hardier and more common 
Kinds; the hardiest and most common Kinds. 

The first following are the more curious awl tender Kinds. 

VIBST CLASS. 


ditMRdNTff 

Bicolor, 

Cock’s <_« mb, Amaran 
The ted, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

Dwarf. 

Globe Amaranthus the striped, 
Beil, 

White, 

8piked. 

Stramonium, the double purple, 
Doable white. 


White. 

ftalsammes, or balsam, the double 
purple, 

Double scarlet, 

Double striped. 

Murtynia. 

Urowallia. 

he Plant, or diamond ficoidca. 
Sensitive Plant. 

Humble Plant. 

Scarlet Cmnolouku. 

Snake Melon. 

(Warn bee 


Meiungena,or eggplant, tbepurple. 

The above all require to he rawed and brought fcnvard in hot-beds. 
See the articles df tender or curious annuls, to Febru*ry, March, 
April, May, and June ; but the sensitive and humble plants, alter being 
Seared as above, should ahrey* be continued either w a glass case, 
green-bouse, or garden-frame, under glasses, otherwise they lose tlieir 
sensation, and will nut weld to the touch, 

4 V 
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Second cuss of annual : 


Or lei>-tender or hardier Kinds. 

Tb* /ollwpvBg ate somewhat hardier titan tit* foregoing, bat in 
«r3er ho own them flower in any tolerable Time in the 
i they *h<J«1d be first raised in a moderate Hot-bed, 

‘»»A afterwards transplanted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, 
'j»n. See the Articles of less tender, or baidier Annuals, in 
March, April, and May. 

AFRICAN Marigold, the orange, Bread leered. 

Yellow, Brandling perennial. 

~naw colomwl. Lone Apple, with red fruit, 

Frnuh Marigold, the striped, With yellow fimt. 

The yellos^ Gourds, round smooth orange. 

Sweat scented. Rook 01 warded, 

dine Alter, the double, Peat-shaped yellow, 

Durable purple, Pear-shaped stuped, 

ISrablc white, Stone eolomed. 

Double (Wiped. Buttle Gourd , some very huge, 

XarvA of Pin, the red striped, tiom two 01 three to five or 

Ychow striped, six feet long, and of various 

Long tube* shapes 

Chrysonthemam, double white, Mamorthca Bakamma. 

Double yellow, Penuana. 

Doable quiUei Indian I am, the tall, 

Amt Sutton, the yellow, Dwarf. 

White, Nolana. 

"Red. . Migtnmutte. 

InMan Pink, doable, Convolvulus, scarlet flowered. 

Single. Yellow Balsam, or touch me not. 

AVcth-tU"!. Capsicum, the long rod podded, 

Palma ( hrlsti, the common, with Long yellow podded, 

huge grey leaves, Red, short, thick, roundish 

fall it d stalked, with very large podded, 

;/ri ,1 leases, With heart-shaped pods, 

Smalli i green. With cberiy-shapedfruit, led, 

bmollt^t, with heart-shaped Cherry-shaped hint, yellow. 

leaves, Basil, the common sweet- 

Thase plants of palma chnsti scented, 

grow (ram three to eight or Bath basil 

ten feet iiidb, and are piinel- Ztama, red, 
pally raltiVeted for thek tall Yellow, 

grow th, together wjtti the Tree a mi r mMkus , 
beauty of their juAghted Prince s feather amarantfan, 
leaves which areJ^HStriy Love lies a bleeding anaraothus. 
large, some of Commons, yellow, 

lag their Mies, wHtaMhwme #ed. 

near twe fjmt, and aam ui mes Chinese Hollyhock, the variegated, 
more. " ~ Ten week Stink GiUyf,mer, 

Tvhnoto, long leaved Virginia, The gonbi# »d, 
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Usable white, With doable tad single Bowen. 

Usable purple. the double of this sort makes a 

WW* 1 'en-vttk Stock, with a wall- pretty appearance, 
flower leaf. 

Nafe-“-Tb» ten weeks will grow if sown on a warm border towards 
the eud of March, and should bo afterwards transplanted; but by sow¬ 
ing and bringing them forward to a hot- bed, they will flower sooner by 
a month or six weeks. 

The China aster, chrysanthemums, white and purple sultan, African 
and French marigold, alkckengi, persecaria, &c. will also grow in a 
warn border of natural earth, If town to April, and afterwards trans¬ 
planted ; but they will not flower so soon by a month or six weeks a# 
when sown and properly forwarded to a hot-bed. 


THIRD CLASS OF ANNUALS 

Or hai dy Kinds. , 

The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no assistance Of 
artificial beat, but should all, or at least most bf them, be 
sown in the places where it is designed they shall flower. 
See the Article* of Hardy Annual*, in February, March 
April, and May, 


ADONIS Flower, or flos Adonis, 
the red flowering, 
the yellow. 

Candy Tuft, the large, 

Purple, 

White. 

Larkspur, the double rose, 
Double branched, 

Lai ge blue donble, 

Double w hi ten 

Lupines, the rose, 

Large blue, 

Small bine. 

Yellow, 

White, 

Scarlet, 

Marbled. 

SknjUteer, the tall double, 
Unable dwarf, 

Laeatem, red, 

White. 

Peppy, the donble tall striped 
carnation. 

Dwarf striped, i 
Uouble corn peppy. 


Horned poppy, 

Conmlmlus Major, 

Minor, 

Striped, 
ri hite, 

Scarlet. 

Starry Scabious. 

Bawk-weed, tho yellow, 

Fnrpie, Or red, 

Spanish. 

Carthamus tiucisrta, or saffror 
flower. 

Nasturtium, the large, 

Small. 

Cotinthr M*$or, or honey.wort 

Vnngur Pea. 

Sweet Psu, the painted lady, 

The purple, 

_WMte. 

Waged Pea., 

NigeUa, or derH in a bush, th* 
long blue or Spanish, 

The white, a. 

Oriental mallow, curled, 
Venetian ntaUow. 
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Lobtii Catctflj, white mid Hid. 
Dwarf Idchnts. 

Penas Navel wart. 

—~ Lat hin g gkm. 

Virginia Stock, 

Strawberry Spinach. 

NoS me tangeft, or touch ms sot. 
Pansies, or heart's esse. 
SmhLjJont. 

Caterpiltar’s pleat, 
fiedtre Hor slant* 

Antirrhinum, or snap Aragon tlie 
annual. 

Cyams, tbo red. 

White, 

Blue. 

Raman Nettle, 

Belculen, or summer cypress. 
Xenmtkamm, or eternal flower, 
red and white. 

Garden or armmn Marigold, the 
common (ingle. 


MASTS. 

, Doable orange, 

Doable lemon coloured, 

Doable lemon coloured ran os¬ 
cular marigold. 

Annual Copt Marigold, with a 
violet and white flower. 
Mignonette, or Reseda, the sweet 
scented. 

The upright. 

Purple Clary. 

Purple Ragwort. 

DractcephduM, the purple. 

Bine. 

Capnoiiee, or bastard fumatdTy. 
Ten-week Stock Giltfflowen, in va¬ 
riety. 

PertScaruu 
Tobacco Plant. 

Indian Com. 

Amythyetea. 


A List of some of the best Sorts of Green-House Plants. 


ALOES, the large American, 
Large striped ditto. 
jUns, the African sorts, 

Hxtre, 

Bword, 

Tongue, 

Upright triangular, 

Pentangular, 

Succotrine, 

Cob-web, 

Partridge-breast, 
t 'usUion, 

Large Pearl, 

Pearl tongue, 

Soap-like, 

Keel-shaped, 

Zelon, 

Fan, 

Cat chapped. 

Spiral. 

Arm*. 

Ambrosia. 

Anthyllis, Jnpitei’S beard. 

Arctotis, wind-seed, several va¬ 
rieties. 

^ster, the African shrubby. 
Anthoepermun. 


Apocynam Pruticoeum. 

Jpium MacedotAcutn. 

Asparagus, shrubby, two ar three 
varieties. 

Basra, golden-rod tree. 
Bvphthalmwms, some varieties. 
Campanula, bell-flower, 

The Dutch, 

American. 

Chryoocoma, goldy locks. 
Convolvuha, the silvery. 

Celaotrus, staff tree. 

CUfortia, major, 

Minor, 

Bosh. 

Coper. 

Cistus, rock rose, seveal sorts. 
Chamomile, double Italian. 
Cyclamen, the Persian, 

Sweet scented. 

CorouUla, jointed podded. 
Crassula, six or eight sorts. 
Cytirne, trefoil. 

IHgitMs, 

Diotm, several sorts. 

Iris Vvaria. 

Euphorbia, major. 
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Minor. 

Cerojua**, crane's-bill, 

Tb* scarlet, 

BaUp-srenlcd, 

Scarlet hone shoe, 

Pink ditbL 
Variegated, 
borrel leaved, 

Nntnieg (rented, 

Striped leaved, 

Rose-scented, 

Vine-leaved, 

Hollow-leaved. , 

Giurphalium, gome varieties. 

Gratia. 

Jieliotropium, the sweet scented. 

Hypericum, the Chinese. 

Hermania, several sorts. 

Jasmines, the Azorian, 

'J'he Catalonian, 

Yellow Indian. 

Ixiu, tlie Chine*. 

Justkia, two sort*. 

Kiggelkria. 

TjComunu, lion’s tail. 

Lemon*. 

Orange*. 

Citrm* 

t (truly Tuft Tree. 

Vatu* a bird’s foot trefoil, two or 
three sorts. 

Lydian, I'm thorn. 


Lnimx. 

Lavatera, LwiHmtka. 

Melebar Nut. 

Mesernhryanthsmum, many aorta. 
Myrtle*, many soits. 

Oleander, rad. 

White, 

Double. 

Olive. 

Opuntia, Indian fig, some varieties. 
Osteaspcrmum, bard-seeded sbs> 
Dower. 

Ononis, rest-harrow. 

PAylica, the heath leave. 

Phyfalis, winter cherry. 

Sage, the shrubby African. 

Silver Tree. 

Scabious, the sfambby. 
Semjienimm, several sort*. 
Sideroxylum, or iron wood. 

Sedum, tin variegated, 

Plain. 

Solomon,night shade, several sorts. 
Amomum Flinti, or winter cberir 
Pornum Arums, 

Slnpelia, some varieties. 

Trine; onia. 

Ttunum. 

Tree Germander. 

Tanacetum husttna, shrubby 
tansey. 
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HOT-HOUSE PLANTS; 

Being the tenderest exotics from the hot regions of South 
America, Asia, Africa, &c. requiring in this country con¬ 
tinual shelter and artificial heat, under glass departments of 
hot-houses and stores, furnished internally with fire or bark- 
bed heat, or of both occasionally in winter, generally haring 
an internal tanner’s bark hot-bed, made in an oblong raised 
pit, generally of about three feet depth by five to six or seven 
feet wide, ranging lengthways the middle space of the hot¬ 
house continuing a constant heat atl the year, and assisted by 
that of fire in winter and spring, from October to May, to 
support a regular degree of internal heat at all seasons, equal 
to that ef the hot-countries of which the plants are natives 
and whence they were originally obtained. 

This collection of exotics consists both of the tree and shrubby 
tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, bulbous, 
and tuberous-rooted kinds; as also many sorts of succulent 
plants, or snob as have fleshy stalks, branches, and leaves 
replete with humidity and tn the general collection, the plants 
aie In dnration from two or three, to several and many year’s 
continuance j and from a few inches to several feet in growth, 
in the different genera and species, fee. and which collection 
of different hot-house plants are retained principally for vari¬ 
ety, curiosity, and observation, many of which are most 
curious and angular, and many produce beautiful ornaments, 
flowers; but tbe pines in particular are the principal or only 
sorts cultivated, us economical plants, for their production of 
that admired fruit, the pineapple. 

la the following arrangement the species are methodically dis¬ 
posed under their respective genera, or femilieB, which are 
diatingaished by their general Botanic and English Names, 
and with the most proper names of every different species, 
of which many form a short specific distinction, la tbe Follow¬ 
ing order:— ^ 
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A. 

AJiTtUS, wild liqnorice, . 
Precatory Jamaica wild liquo¬ 
rice, 

Achnu, sapota or niammee tree, 

(SopotaJ, American sapota or 
ruanimee tree. 

Main mose great fruited maimnee, 
or American marmalade. 

Aclwruqthes (Achyranthes), 

Rough spiked afflhyranthct of 
Ceylon, 

Bough spiked Sicillian, 
JLappaceous, or bmry-fmtied, 
Eciunated achyranthes. 

Admuonia, Ethiopian sour-gourd. 
(Bihabob), or Etiiiopian sour- 
gourd of Senega), 

Digitated, or linger leaved 
adansonia. 

Etckynomcne, or bastard sensitive 
plant, 

Great dowered Indian, 

(HetbmJ, or Egyptian escliy- 
nomene, 

Vacillant esohyuegnenf, or Chi¬ 
nese moving plant, 

Ademmtkra puvomau, peacock ade> 
nantliera, or bastard flower 
fence. 

Adianilrutu, maiden hair. 

( Capilbis Vauri»), or true maul- 
en Lair. 

Aptve, great American aloe, 
Viviparous, or childing agave, 
producing young plant* from 
the floweis, 

Fetid, or stinking entire leaved 
agave, 

(Karattm), or deep green-leaved 
agave, 

Veiu-crusiaa, broad leaved. 

AUmca, ®r bastard star of Bethle¬ 
hem, 

Major, sr greater. 

Minor, or less, 

Channeled stalked, flowery. 

Aletit, or hyacinth flower aloe, 

(HyacitUltoidi#), or hyacinth 
flowered stalkless aletris, 
Ceylon variegated aletris, 
Guinea aletris, green and black. 


variegated, with roots Joint¬ 
ed. 

Cape, waved leaved, stalkleae. 
Fragrant elegant flowered stalky 
aletris. 

Aloe , African aloe, 

Perforated sword-leaved shrub¬ 
by aloe, many varieties, viz. 

(A&cferox), or broad leaved 
thorny aloe. 

Glaucous, thorny-backed aloe, 
Glaucous short-leaved, 

Spotted, thorny-leaved, 

Small spotted, thorny, 

Greater spotted, thorny, 
Perfoliated smooth glaucous 
aloe, 

Mitre-shaped brottl-ieaved thor¬ 
ny aloe, 

Snccotrine or narrow-leaved 
thorny aloe, 

Broad spotted leaved, called 
soap aloe, 

CAloe Immilis), humble aloe. 

(Aloe vent), true or common 
aloe, with sheathing, plane, 
spotted leaves, thorns crowd¬ 
ed, 

Viscous triangular aloe, 
Variegated upright triaugnlat, 
or partridge-breast aloe, 
Broad leaved, 

Narrow leaved. 

Spiral pentangular alee. 
Distichous, or two-ranked 
tongue aloe, 

Spotted tongue-leaved soap- 
aloe, 

Keel shaped tnngne aloe, 
Plaited, 01 fan-longue aloe, 
shrubby stalked, 

■Varied carinated tongne aloe, 
Refuse leaved, or cushion aloe, 
Dwarf pearl aloe, 

(MaMuril\f(ra), or pesri beariag 
dwarf aloe, 

Minor pearl aloe, 

Minimons, or least pearl aloe. 
(Aaraehnmdes), or cab-web 
dwarf aloe. 

Aisfretnuriu ( Aistremaria), 
Peregrine upright Autremoria 
of Pern, purple spotted. 
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(Ltf[ta), ot ascending AjMrenb 
eria of Lima, purple «Wiped. 

AtnarySu, lily daiiodd, 

For mastimlnc, or most hand- 
aema amaryllis of the island 
Jacobeo, called Jacobea Uly 
(singularly beautiful), * 

(BeBadama% or Belladonna lily, 
Beginean or queen Belladonna 
amWyllia, or Mexican lily, 
Sarsdanamaryllii, or Onerusey 
lily, 

Long leaved African Uly, 
Oriental long-leaved amaryllis, 
or Brunswegia, 

Cape remote flower, 

Ciuated Ethiopian, 

Gnttated, or spotted, 

Vitiated, or ribbon flowered, 
Undulated curled purple, 

Ceylon snowy amaryllis, the 
petals with a purple stripe. 

Afaonmm, or ginger, 

(Zmxiber), or common true 
ginger, 

(Zerumbet), or wild ginger. 

Anarardim acMeutaie, or western 
American auacardunn. 

Amana or custard apple, 
tfurexed fruited. 

Squamous fruited, 

Netted fruited, 

Asiatic an runu, 1 

Anu/rit halmtmtfen or balsam boar- 
lug sweet smyris. 

Antfwty i*, or Ethiopian corn (lag. 
Kin gent, or gapmg scarlet an- 
tliolyen, 

(Meriaxa fim rubello), 1 eddish 
merinna, or funnel-flowered 
anthalyaa. 

(MeriunntUa), or little meriana, 
Ethiopian scarlet gladiolus. 

( Cunonia), or straign flowered 
antholyia, ■- 

{Mavra), or hairy yellow an- 
tholyza, 

Afocymm, dog's bane, 


Frutesceat Ceylon apocyn 
Nettle leaved climbing Indian. 
Ar ctepm tdhbnMhit, echlnatcd prick¬ 
ly artopns. 

Ardvlna Intftmaa, or' two spined 
arduina. 


Arsot Olcracm. , 

ArUtalochia, «r birth-wort, 

Indian birth-wort. 

JMtcarpnt, or bread fruit tree. 
Anna, wake-robin. 

(Colocatin'), or greater Egyptian 
arum, 

(drum) segumSm, or dumb cane, 
or canna-leuved arum, 
Arborescent, or tree arum. 
Peregrine heart obtuse leaved, 
Aurited, or eared leaved, 
Divaricated heart halbert 
loavcd, 

Macrorrhizon or long-rooted 
Ceylon arum, 

Esculent American arum, or 
Brasilian cabbage, 

Crinited or liarry, 

Pedatcd or foot-slisped, 
Pictated or painted arum. 
Arundo Bambos (Barhat), or In¬ 
dian cane. 

AtcUjmu, or swalloW-vwrt, 
Curassoan orange-flowered, 
Gigantic asciepias, or auricnia 
tree. 

Tuberoses, - 
Teoeriffean, 

Attar fmet icoeut, or shrtftby aster. 
B. 

BATS 1 ST El'lA UmrifoHa or bay 
leaved banisteria. 

Barleriu, 

(Prionitil), or four-spin rd bar- 
lcria, 

Box leaved, opposite spined. 
Basella, or Malabar night-shade, 
Bed basella, 

White basella. 

Btathmia, mountain ebony, 
Acuminated leaved, 

Ungulated parallel lobed leaved, 
Divaricated lobed leaved, 
Hoary leaved. 

Begonia oblique, or oblique eared- 
leaved begonia, 

Great white flowered, 

Bosy flowered miner, smooth, 
Resy flowered minor, hairy, 
Rosy flowered orbicular leaved. 
Btgttonia, trumpet flower. 
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(leucoayhn), Or digated acumi- 
pate waved bignonia 
Jamaica tulip tree, 

Indiaa doubly piuated leaved. 
Standing or erect firm item’d 
trumpet flower, 

Peruvian decompound leaved. 

Hixa Orelltna (Oreilena), or Ame¬ 
rican scarlet bearing oraatto. 

Becconiafimtetcau, or shrubby oak¬ 
leaved bocconia, or tree ce¬ 
landine. ' ,, 

Bferiutatria scmdent, or climbing 
Boerbaavia, 

Bombax, or silk cottoo tree. 

{ Ceiba ,) or quinate leaved silk cot¬ 
ton tree, 

Pentandrions flowered, finger¬ 
leaved, 

liemhax goasypium, or cottony 
bombax. 

Bonita Dnpknmiet, or Daphne-like 
Barbadoci white olive. 

Bramelia, ananas or pine apple, 
(Atumat), or common pine ap¬ 
ple, oblong round fruited, 
pyramidal or augar-Ioaf pine- 
apple. 

King pine, 

Queen pine, 

Golden frmted, 

Olive fruited, 

Brown fruited, 

Black Antigua pine, 

Montserrat pine, 

Whits fleshed pine, 

Bate olive colored pine, 

Shining smooth leaved, 

Silver itriped leaved, 

Gold itriped leaved, 

(Penguin), or Jamaica wild pine, 
(Ksrafmj, or stalkleai American 
wild puie. 

Boraaut fiabeWftr, fan-bearing, or 
fan-leaved pabn. , 

Drunia, Ethiopian tamariik, 
Eanatedor woolly heath-leaved, 
Ciliated Ovate leaved. 

Mossy brunts. 

brmaftilsia American*, or American 
white flowering brnnifelUa. _ 
Buchmnt IMmpka, Ethkqiian tn- 
daated le.tved buchncra. 
fk.,hHga jr'-Vir-. globular buddtqya 
4 o 


I AC ALIA, foreign colt’* foot, 
Pcpillary-aUlki'd, or truueated 
petioled car alia, 

(Mteuphorbium), spurge - bane 
or shrubby, oblong-leaved 
cacaiia, 

(fieoidei), or ficoides like, com¬ 
pressed leatted, 

Artriplcx leaved. 

(itlraia), compound stemmed 
cacaiia, called cabbage tree in 
America, 

Cactus, melon thistle, also torch 
thistle, creeping cerens, and 
Indian fig, vis. 

(Melon ThiBlet), 

(Mela a cactus), or greater four¬ 
teen angled melon thistle, 
Mammillary tu bercled lesser 
melon thistle, 

(Torek Thistles), 

Heptagonal, or seven - angled 
torch thistle, 

Qnadrangled torch thistle, 
Hexangular torch thistle. 
Pentagonal torch thistle, 
Repaad, or serpentined, octan¬ 
gular torch thistle, 

Banoginous or woolly spitted 
sub-nine-angled, 

Peruvian sob octangular, 
(Royeni), or Eoyen’s Mtb ten- 
angled, 

(Creeping Ccrvussm), 
Flagellitorm, or whipthong- 
ahape, or couuncm creeping 
cerens, 

Grandifloroos, or great night- 
flowering creeping eereus. 
Triangular creeping eereus, 
(Opontia, or Indian fife). 
(O^mtia), common opunba, or 

(Flats Indict*), or common Ame¬ 
rican Indian fig, 

Moniliform, or neeMacevhaped 
Indian fig, 

(Tima), or awl-spined Indian figr 

Cochineal-bearing optmtia, 
Curatnoan veutrlcase opuutis, 
or pin pillow, 
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(PkyUantkui Ametimaui), Am new* 
phylianttms, or «wom hart 
tougr leaved opuatia, 

(Prreatia taUeata), prickly pe- 
raskla or American goose¬ 
berry, 

Pnrslaue-leaved thorny opun- 
tia. 

Mutt thorny chat (red tpmed. 
(CfsalpMa), 

{Soman), or sttoan wood, 
Vesfcarioqs, or bladdered. 
CamilHa Jtyemctt, Japanese 
evergreen scarlet rose, or 
tsnbaaki leave* broad, flower 
scarlet, 

Single flowered, 

Doable flowered. 

Coma, Indian shot, or camrncorus, 
Indian broad leaved, 

Indian striped-leaved. 

Unban yellow, 

farrow-leaved, 

Olaucous-leaveil. 

Catoila Citmamonua, or cinnamon 
—(bee Xanrtis). 

Capparit, caper tree. 

Thorny, 

Aborewent 

Capmcwn frtttecente, or shntbby ber¬ 
berry capsicum. 

Cortea, or papaw. 

{Papaya), or Indian papaw, me¬ 
lon-like fruited, leaves si- 
nuated. 

{Potapmt'j, or pear-fruited leave* 
entire. 

Caryota went, or stinging date¬ 
bearing palm. 

Coma, wild senna. 

(Fistula), fistiilar or purging 
cassia of Alexandria, 
Blfforous, or two-flowered, 
Lignstrinc, or privet-leaved, 
Bycapsabtr, or twe-capsuied, 
Tenui-podded, 

Plane-podded, 

Mimosa-like of Oylen. 

fcuttitka jBiformit, or thread-form 
casts? tha. 

Catubm omasa, thorny catesbea, 
01 lily thorn. 

Catwtrina eauiteti/oSa, or winter 
hoi sc-tail leaved Tinian pine. 


CeArtla odorata, odorous Barbados 
cedar. 

Cerbera. 

(Maaghai) UuHfera, milk-tree 
or spear-leaved cerbera, 
{Ahrntra major), er ovate-leaved 
cerbera. 

Catrvm, bastard jasmine. 

Diurnal, or day-smelling. 
Nocturnal, or night-smelling 
Ceropegia candelabrum, or chande¬ 
lier ceropegia. 

Ctemcrep* fcumUit, or dwarf-palm, 
or palmetto. 

Mild or prickles*. 

Chirmiu, 

Shrubby large red flowered, 
Baceiferous, or berry bearing 
shrubby. 

Lacerated, or rent cliiftmia 
ChrytophyUum gold-leaf,) or star 
apple. 

(Canito), star apple, or Indian 
damson-tree. 

Golden-leaved star-apple, 
Glabrous or smooth-leased. 

Cist tit, siibi grape, 

Keai t leaved, 

Acid, trifoliate, oblong-leaved. 
Cinchona iJicinalit, officinal cin¬ 
chona, or Pci iivian bail.. 
Cythurijylon, or sidelc wood, 
(’ineieous, 01 white-barked, 
Caudated, or tailed-spikad. 
Clayiunia, 

Virginian linear-leaved, 

( Porttdaearin ), or purslane, Unvt d 
claytonia. 

Cfatria j Hava, or yellow Jamaica 
balsam tree. 

Ctituniat email a (tematid\ or wing¬ 
leaved bine clitowa, 

Cocoloba, sea-side grape. 

(Urifera litnrea), or grape-bear- 
lug sea-side cocoloba, 
Rubescent or blushing cocoloba. 
Punctated or dotted fruited. 
Cocos nuciftra, nnt-beailng cocos, 
or cocoa nut tree. 

Coffea Arabica, or Arabian cot, re 
tree, 

Broad leaved. 

Comoutina Africnnu, African trail¬ 
ing eo'ii-nehna. ’ 
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Or* Lachyma Mi, or Job’s tears. 

Copatfcra ajficinalu, or officinal bal¬ 
sam of eapivi tree. 

C 'ttrdia Sfbrstena (Sebeetcna), or lig¬ 
num aloes. 

Cental to pyramidalic, or pyramidal 
blue cornuti. 

Corypha rmbracubfern, or timbreli- 
ferous palm. 

Costas Arabia as, or Arabian costus. 

Cotyledon, or navel-wort. 
Orbicular-leaved, 

Hemispherical, or half-globalar¬ 
leaved. 

Cncmtia Ctyete (CujeU), or cala¬ 
bash tree. 

Crinnm, or lily asphodel, 

Broad plane-leaved, 

Asiatic carinated-leaved, 

African sub-lanceolate plane- 
leaved, 

American introrsed-flowered, 
Long-leaved, 

Ceylon striped flowered, 
Pendulous-flowered. 

CYcsstt la, lesser orpine, 

Perfoliated cot nate-Icaved, or 
Jacob’s ladder, 

Cultrated or knife-leaved. 
Quadrated, or whip-cord eras- 
sula, 

< irbicular ci assula, 

Pclucid crassula, 

Scabious, or rough-stalked. 

Crotalaria (Crotalaria). 
laburnum-leaved, 

Chinese oval-leaved, 

Jamaica crotoluria. 

Croton, tallow-tiee, 

Sebescrous, or tallow-bearing 
croton, or Chinese tallow- 
tree. 

(CaecariUa), or sweet-scented 
cioton, 

Glahcllous, or smooth ovate- 
eaved. 

Maple-leaved. 

Curcuma, turuitfrick, 
Round-iootcd, 

Long-rooted. 

Cyras, sago palm. 

Circinated trno sago palm, 
broad-leaved, 
f-vim* tango palm. 


Cyclamen In&cum, or Indian cycla¬ 
men ; with the limb of the 
^corolla or Bower nodding. 

Cyuanchvm, or American scam- 
mony, hairy American cleft- 
barked, 

finberous, or cork-barked, 
Viminalons, or osier - twigged 
elimbing, 

CytiemB. 

(Cqjtu), or American pigeon- 
pea or Indian soft-hoary- 
leaved cytisus, 

Surinam cytisus. 

Cyaosarus Indian or Indian cyuo- 
snras. 

D. 

DAPHNE Indian, or Indian 
spurge lanrel. 

Ddimaarmrntoza, or sarmettt 
shooting Ceylon delima. 

Da is cotinifeUa, Venice sumach- 
leaved dais. 

Diotcme, 

bativous or cultivated dioscorio, 
or West-India yam, 
Bulb-bearing stalked, or round- 
moted West-India yam. 

Tin large flerhy-roots and bulbs 
of these plants are used as a 
soit ol bread in the West- 
Indies, and for which the 
plants are cultivated in great 
abundance in that hot coun¬ 
try. 

Dracena, dragen-tree, 

(Draco arbor), or true dragon 
tree, 

Ensifoliate, or sword-leaved, 
Erect-leaved, 

Eeriaccous or irony dracena, or 
Chinese iton tree, 

Terminal heibiceoos dracena. 

Dracantium, or dragons, 

Spinous Cevlon -dragons, nar¬ 
row-leaved, 

Pertusod or pierced-leaved Arne- 
tican dragons. 

Duranta, or castor ea, 

Phoniers routorted American 
duranta, 

(I liiia), m rreit Jamaica da- 
i.-rot* 
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E, 

EHRETIA, or bastard cherry* 
tlngs-leaved Jamaica ehretia, 
(JSoumriaX Or ovate entire- 
leaved Jamaica ehretia, 
Ktkka, or Jamaica dogVbane, 
Suberect spika-flewering echi- 
tes, 

Umbellate flowering climbing 
chites. 

Eieocarjna sirreta, or sawed spear- 
leaved eleocarpus, 
Etttilvmltfna, elephant's foot, 
Scabrous, or rough elepbaD- 
topus. 

Hoary dephmttopos. 
Erigermfetikam, or stinking lance 
linear-leaved erigeron. 
Erutiu-ina, coral-tree. 
(CornUoimdnn), or coral-tree, 
Herbaceous dwarf coral-tree, 
long scarlet spiked, 

Plctated og painted coral-tree, 
prickly-leaved. 

Eugenia, pumae-rose, 

(Jamil)*), or West-India pomme- 
rose; padancles branching, 
terminal, 

Malaccan East-Indian pomme- 
rose; peduncles branching, 
later ;4. 

Euphorbia, sjairge, 

Antiets’ ti iangnlar Stalked, 
Canary subquadrangnlar spurge, 
Officinal multangular spnrge, 
CotinifoUate or Venice sntnach- 
lesved, ,. 

Nerifoliate or oleander-leaved, 
(TithgnoMde* padijulia), or 
paaus - leaved titliymaloide 
spurge, 

(TUhymdkUan myrtffeiRa), or 
i myrtle • leaved tithymaloide 
spnrge, 

Mauritanian shrubby African 
sparge, 

Mamiliary-tubereled euphorbia, 
CcraUfPRined spume, 
Heptagpnal, or seven-angled 
sparge, 

(T irucaih, or Indian shrubby 
spuigc, 


Viminalous, or oskMwiggi d 
spurge. 

F. 

FAG JR A, iron-wood tree, 

(Pterot a, Or emarginated-leaved 
fagara. 

(Tnigodu), or prickljr-foUoled, 
(Piperita),' Japan pepper, or 
notcbed-folloled fagara. 

Ferrari* undulate, or nodulated 
Cape starry iris. 

Ficut, fig tree, 

Sacred, or poplar-leaved fig.- 
Bacemosed or cluster-fruited, 
Bengal rooting stalked. 

Dwarf creeping stalked, 
Nymphe leaved. 

(Sycamenu), sycamore mulber¬ 
ry leaved, or Miaraob’s fig. 
Indian radicant branched, 
Benjamin fig. 

FritiUoria, 

Regia Corona regalis), or royal 
crown fritillaria ; a crown of 
tufted leaves above the flow¬ 
ers. 

Dwarf royal crown, round 
leaved. 

G. 

GAUD TNI A fiarida, flowery gar. 
dinia, or cape jasmine, 

Single flowered. 

Double flowered. 

Geiripe Americana, or Americau 
genipa, or janiplia. 

Gcmera tomentoea, or hoary leaved 
gesnera. 

Geranium, 

Tristons, or sorrowful night 
flowering, or anemone leaved 
geranium, 

Lobated leaved, 

Pinnatifid leaved, 

Shaggy leaved, ■’ 

Prolific myrth leaved, 

Pinnated leaved, 
tong leaved. 

Sorrel leaved, 

Aurited or ear leaved, 
Orbicular leaved, 
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Ctrnoae or fleshy jointed, 
Laceolate or *|>oai leaved, 
lordifolitrm or heail leaved. 
Trigonal stalked. 

Roteum adoratam, or rose odor, 
Levigated or polished smooth* 
leaved. 

■Note—All the above geraniums 
win also succeed among the 
green-house plants. 

Gladiolus or sword lily, 

Spiked flowered, single stalked, 
Tristous, or sorrowful-Uke bell- 
flowered, 

Narrow, linear-leaved, 

Plicated, or folded sword leaved 

Gloriota tuperba, or (bpcib lily. 

Geujipium, or cotton tree, 
Arboreus, or cotton tree, with a 
shrubby stem; leaves pal- 
mat ed, 

Barbadocs, shrnbby cotton, 
leaves tree lobed. 

Gamphreua perenmt, or perennial 
globe amaranthus. 

Gretna orietUalit, oriental, or east¬ 
ern grewia. 

Guaxocum, or lignum vite, 

Official, two paired foiioled, 
(Aianctum), or holy-wood tree, 
leaves many paired obtuse, 
Aftican acute foiioled, many 
paired, or myrtle leaved. 

Gardonia decundriti, ten male, or 
ten statniried Oordonia. 

Guana trichiloides,or irichilia-like, 
branching flowered guarese 

Guettarde tprnoM, or specious 
cuetarda from Java and 
Jamaica; leave most large 
ovale roundish, flower! long 
seven parted. 

Guilandixu (bondac), or niokar 
tiee, 

(Bosutur « ulgarc), or common 
oonduc or nickar tree, 
(BonduteOa), or little bauduc, or 
nikar tree, 

(JUorutga zeltttimd or Ceylon- 
moringa, 

Lacerated, orrending nickar 
tret. 


H. 


HEMAMTHVS, or blood flower. 
Scarlet African blood flower, 
Paniceotn, or red pnrple hemaa- 
thus or spotted stalked. 
Ciliated lesrved, pnrple, 

Villous blood-flower, 

Caiiuated, or keeled leoved. 

Hantar alum Campechitmum (Cam- 
pecniamun) or log wood. 

Iltdyterwn, French honeysuckle, 
Styrax leaved, 

Amentaceous flowered, 

Moving plant. 

lUlicteris, or srrew-tree, 

(Itorn,, or contorted-fruited be¬ 
lie teris, «r common screw- 
tree. 

HeUocarput Americana or American- 
mulberry-leaved heliocarpns 
of Vera-Crua. 

Heliotropium Peruriamm, or Peru¬ 
vian many spiked, sweet turn¬ 
sole. 

Iltnumdiatnora, sonorous or 
whistling hernandia, called 
Jack In a box: the wind blow¬ 
ing in the large hollow seed 
capsule make a sonorous 
whistling noise. 

Bilntcut, Syrian mallowj 
(lUalvaritcut), or viscous Indian 
tree maBow, 

Poplar leaved hibiscus, 

Lime tree leaved, 

Fig palmated leaved, 

(Rota rinemis), or rose of China, 
Mutable, or changeable rose of 
China; Flat korarivt, or flower 
of an hoar. 


(Abdmotchuii musk flower or 
mnsky seeded bybiseas. 
(Sabdariffa), or ent, three part¬ 
ed, and entire-leaved hibiscus, 
Uippmane, or manchineel tree. 
(MancintUa), or comraso mas 
,, chinect true, ovate-leaved, 
Biglaadnlar, oblong iMMd. 
Hurt crepitans, crepitaatw crack¬ 
ling hura, or sand-box tree, 
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seed capsule* ttuiMAf With a 
loud explosion, and inrich be- 
injJ largo, of many compart¬ 
ments, at c med in the W eat 
Inrin s as sand-boxes for writ¬ 
ing desks. 

IJymcaeapGourharU (Ctmrbaril bifci¬ 
lia ), two-leaved courbaril, lo¬ 
cust, or elemi time. 

L 

J 1 TROPliA, French physic-nut, 
M ultifio, smooth leaved, 

( Cured *), or heart angoiar-leavs 
cd Jatropba, 

Slingiug palmatcd leaved. 

( Mat! bat), or esculent palmatcd 
Jatropba, called oassada, or 
cassava; the root being pre¬ 
pared into bread in the West 
Indies, , 

Qossypituu leaved jatropba. 

Hlet i brum lit it ala, or woolly leaved 
illerebrutn. 

Jllki m Flnridanms Florii an starry 
aniseed I tee. 

Imjigyfmt. indigo, 

'Jiitclorine, or dying, greater 
indigo, 

Hii -nro, or shaggy podded, 
Scamlent, or climbing, 
Argontgeu*, or silvoty^ 

JutsitnnarepiM, or creeping jussl- 
ona, 

Elect juv-iona, 

Jitshuit, Malabar nut, 

( I claluon), or icfle.ed flower¬ 
ed jnstlcia, 

Hyssop leaved juste-ia, 
dictated, or palmed jnstlcia, 
wi(h inflated chaps uf the 
cot oila. - 

tear a, American jasmine, 

$cat let flowt'rtng, oval leaved. 
Scarlet flowering, ovate-lance 
leaved, 

American three leaved Jamaica. 

K. 

KFMPJT.RU Galtmta (Going*) 
or ot ..te ’eavod galang.de. 


*■ 

J, 

LAGEItSTr.MIA Intina, or In¬ 
dian lagerstremia; leaves 
oblong alternate. 

Lunlanrt, American viburnum, 
involucated leaved umbelled, 

(Camara), or leafless umbelled 
lantaua, 

Acnleated, or prickly lantana, 
Trifoliate, or three leaved. 
Smooth leaved. 

Lawns, bay tree, 

(Cimutmomum) or cinnamon tree, 
or Ceylon bay, 

Fctant, or Stinking bay, 
{Coma), or ever-flowering bas¬ 
tard cinnamon. 

(Persea Americana), or pear- 
fruited American bay, called 
alligator pear, 

Chinese bay. 

Lechea, 

Crispatcd, or waved - jointed 
stalked, 

Equal tound stalked 

Lrcltea major, greater iecbea, 

Limmltirum tubn'i'sum, or tuberous* 
rooted purple limodoium ; or 
American hclleboi inc. 

Xai litlitt, or cardinal flower, 

Jantg flowered, 

Co'ouopus-leavi d. 

Lotus Jacobeus, or Jacobean blaCV 
loins, or bird’s foot trefoil. 

Lychnis cuccinea, or scarlet Chinese 
campion, Or lychnis. 

Jjtdwtgiti ovata, or ovate-leaved 
ludwegia. 

M. 

MALPIGHI A, Barbadocs cherry. 
Smooth leaved. 

Glossy shiniug leaved, 

Stinging leaved, 
l’nnica leaved, 

Ycrbaicum Iteved. 

Moira ( opens!*, or < ape mallow. 

JUtmmra Anttrinrna, or American 
mamutce,apple, 

Mangrftra Msdka, or Indian man* 
go* tree. 
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Maronta, or Indian flowering reed, 
Arundinaceons, or iccdy ma- 
ranta, or common India flow* 
mm; iced, 

(Galnnga ) Indian galangalO, or 
Indian anow-root. 

Martyma perennis, nr perennial 
martynia. 

tlelnatoma hoiocericea, or velvety 
silk-ltaved melastoina. 

Metua frrrca, iron mesua, or In¬ 
dian lose chesmit. 

Michelia Chan.paia (<'hampaca ), or 
sweet scented yelow michelia. 

Mimosa, sensitive plant, and acacia 
(sensitiva), or sensitive plant, 
leaves conjugate pinnated, 
Fudicous, or modest, sensitive, 
or bumble,plant; leaves sub- 
ditiitaU il, pinnated, 

Vivaceoiis sensitive plant, stem 
bei liaceous, 

Pigra, or sluw bastatd sensitive 
plant, 

Pcrnamburan sensitive plant, 
Plenated, 01 donble-fioweied an¬ 
nual sensitive plant 
Punctuated, or dotted-stalkea 
mimosa, 

Virgatod, or twiggy mimosa, 
Nilotic Egyptian mimosa, 01 
gum ambic, 

Aibmmis, or tiee Indian acacia 
Coimgeiom, or Iioiu-bearing 
acacia, 

Horrid-thorned acacia, 
Tamarind-leaved acacia, 
Latisihquose, or broad podded, 
Farncsian Indian acacia, gazia, 
or sponge tree, 

Broad leaved acacia, 

( Lubbcck ) or cotntea-leaved 
Egyptian acacia, 

(Unguis caff), — cat-claw pod¬ 
ded mimosa, 

Vagnc downy leaved mimosa, 
Pei eei ine American mimosa. 
Glaucous, or sea-green leaved. 
Put pie flowerodiracia. 

(htsia), nr Madras angular- 
atalked acacia. 

Circtnal podded mimosa. 

Mmraya exotica, exotin morraya. 

Musa, pi am tain tire, and banana, 


bad 

Paradisian imisa, tree of para¬ 
dise, or evergreen plantain 
tree, 

Sapient deciduous plantain tree, 
or bauana. 

Morea, 

Vegetacous channeled leaved, 
Itushy awl leaved. 

Myrtus, myrtle tree, 
Ceylonodorons myrtle, 
(Pinenio), Jamaica all-spice, or 
long leaved my i lie, 

Hound leaved, 

Diecous, or two house myrtle. 

Munckousia spcnosit, or specious 
flowering munchausia, oblong 
ovate leaved. 

N. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jas- 
miue, 

(Sambac), orange leaved nyctan- 
tlies, or Arabian jasinme. 
Single flowered, 

Double flowered, 

Large double Dr grand-duke of 
Tuscany’s, 

Sti iped Arabian jasmine, 
(Arbortristis), or sorrowful tiee 

O. 

OLFA tdoratissima, most odorous 
Chinese olive 

Ophioxylum sirprntimim, ar serpen¬ 
tined ophioxylum 

Origanum Egyptiacum, or Egyptian 
maijoiaiu. 

Oxatit, or wood-sorrel, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

(Pet capre), goat’s foot or um¬ 
belliferous w ood-sorrel, 
Versicolorate, or various color¬ 
ed flowerasg, 

Incarnate flowered. 

Y, 

PANCRATIUM, or sea daffbdi\ 
Ceylon, one flow led, with pe¬ 
tals reflexed, 

Mexican two flowered, 
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Caribcan, many fltfNIled, 
Amboina, broad leaved, many- 
flowered, 

( Calpetue ), or Gibraltarian. 
Porkiuaoma Ontiruta, or prickly 
American PArkinionia, minute 
leaved. 

Patnfiara, or passion flower, 

, flcrrated undivided leaved, 
Apple frutted, budivided leaved, 
Laurifoliated, or bay leaved, 
(ftfurucipo), or lnnated leaved, 
Uuadrengular stalked, 
Holosericeout, or silky leaved, 
Punctated or dotted leaved, 
Fetid, or stinking baity, 
Suberoos, or cork barked 
Bed Sewered, 

Pedaled, or root-ahape-leaved, 
Minima, or least flowered, 
Vespertilous, or bat-winged, 
Normaliue, emarginated leaved, 
Capsular-fruited. 

Patagmula Americana , or American 
patagonula, with serrated and 
entire leaves. 

Paaiixia, 

Barbadoes paulinia. 

Asiatic prickly stalked, 
fCttrwa), or wedge-folioled, 
Cnrassaon, ovate folioled. 
Pentapetn Phenicia, or scarlet In 
dian vervain mallow. 
Ptthnia, Gninea-hen weed, 
Alliaceous, or garlic scented, 
Octandrous, or eight male flow¬ 
ered. 

Phtnix dadpUfera, or date bearing 
palm. 

Phyllanthus, or sea side laurel, 
(Eviphgiianthus), or floriferous 
leaved pby]Iantbiu, 
Orandfoliate, or great leaved, 
(Embtica), or pinnated leaved, 
berried fruited phyllanthus, 
(Jfimri), or herbaceous upright 
Phyllanthus, 

Madeira spatarian wedge leaved. 
PhytaUs, or alkekengi, winter 
cherry, 

Cnrassaon, hoary leaved winter 
cherry, 

Viseous fruited of Bonaria, 
Peruvian. 


Phytolacca dircia , diecous flowered 
or two house slit ubby pbyto- 
lacca, or tree American night¬ 
shade. 

Piper, pepper. 

Reticulated or netted-leaved, 
(Amulaga) or long soiked Ja¬ 
maica pepper, 

Obtuse-leaved, 

Nigrum, or black round pepper, 
(Malamari), or higk-nerved-isa- 
ved piper, 

Vereicillate-leaved. 

PitcitUa Prut hr ym (Prythriaa), or 
bastard coral tree, or Jamaica 
dogwood- 

Pitoma acnUata, prickly pisonia, 
or fingrigo. 

"himbtife, or lead-wort, 

Ceylon, filiform-stalked, 
Sccndcnt, or climbing-stalked 
American. 

Plumeria, Wesl-India jasmine, 

Red plumeria, ovate oblong- 
leaved, 

White spear-leaved, 
Obtuse-leaved snowy. 

Pomeiana, Barbadoes flower fence, 
Pulcherrimous, or most beauti¬ 
ful poineiana; spinet paired, 
Chinese spineless, 
Bijugared-leaved purple; spines 
single. 

Elated, or tall spineless. 

PjlypoMum, polypody, 

Aureous, or golden, 
Auriculated, or eared. 
Trifoliate, oriOliree-teaved, 
Diffused, or spreading; 

Portvlaca Anacampseros, or lesser 
house-leek shrubby purslane. 

Partlomtia, 

Gnndidoroot, or .great-flower¬ 
ed, hexandriout, or six-male 
flowered. 

Pimditm, guava, 

Pyriferoua, or pear-bearing, 
Maliferoos, or apple-beat iug, 
Vittated, or ribband ptdidktm. 

PUrocatjms, 
t’oligonum-like, 

Aphyllous, or leafless. 

Pteru fern, 

Caudatea, or long-tailed. 
Unrated-leaved Domingo fere. 
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R. 

RA N RJA, or American box-thorn. 
Mild or fiiornh xs ronnd-leaved. 
Acnlented or pricBy. 

Vmtvnljin. nitida, or glossy smooth 
four-loaveu rauvolSa. 

IUvinia, 

Humble or dwarf rivinia, 
Car.ascent or Imary white-leav¬ 
ed red-berried, 

©ctandrious, or eight malc-flow- 
ered. 

Rimdtktia Americana, or Aniei iron 
' spear-leaved rohdeietia, 
Odorous loundeletia, 

S. 

BACCHATiUM, sugar cane, 
Ofiicinul or common sugar cane, 
flowers panicied, 

Spiked flowered saochaimu, 
Supintlua, soap-berry, 

[Saponaria), or common soap- 
beiry, leaves impar pinnated, 
Spinose, abropt pinnated, 
Senecio, groundsel, 

(J’V'UCO Chimi, or bastardy yel¬ 
low ( hina tool. 
fiida, Iiuhan-madow. 

Cordifoliate or hearted-leaved, 
h'lmmlnv:* least d, 
lAlnitilm), or roundish heart- 
leaved sida. 

Siihxoxylov, iron wood, 

Jnermous, orthornless Ethiopian 
Sphtose, or thorny Mahbarian. 
Solatium, night-shade, 
Verbascum-leaved American, 
Guinea dark green leaved, 
Qutrens leaved of Peru, 

Sodom African nightshade, or 
apple of Sodom, 

Igneous or fiery red spined, 
Sanctons or holy night-shade of 
Palestine, 

Indian pear fruited, 

Tomentose, or hoary powdered 
leaved. 

Bauarian tree nightshade, large 
uolden fruited, . , 

Campetchy eohmated night- 

4 p 


shade ; the calyx hedged hog¬ 
ged, 

Foroceous prickly Malabar 

night-shade, 

(Boh.num (Ivincense), or black; 
Guinea nightshade; large 
black cherry fruited. >- 
Sopkura, silvery colutca. 

Tomeutose, silvery leaved of 
Ceylon. 

Biflorous or two-flowered Ethio¬ 
pian sophora, 

Bupinoides lupin like sophora, 
of Kamtschatha, 

Cape sophora, 
t^liite flowered, 

Occidental American sophora. 
Spondiu*, American plum. 

Yellow American plum, glossy 
leaved, 

{Nyr&altm its), great American 
pimn; leaves shining, sharp 
pointed, 

(3 lombin), or black American 
plum, 

Sti.peBa, 

liii'Miated upright branching 
Kapelia,*with beautiful fring¬ 
ed flowers, 

Yai legated spreading branched. 
Mammillary warted atapolia. 
Slerculia (dirt wood) or Oyioo 
nut Fetid or stinking. 
Swietenia Muhagimi, ( SJohagom) or 
mahogany ttce, leaves pin¬ 
nated impar. 

T. 

TAMA HINDUS Indicts, Indian 
tamarin tree, plnated hairy 
leaves. 

Theobroma, chocolate not fee, 

(Cacao), or common chocolate 
nut tree, leaves entiie. 
(Guosuma), or sawed Jeuvcd 
■ theobroma, . 

Ahgustous heart leaved ’China 
theobroma. ?! 

Toumefortia, 

Sawed ovate leaved American, 
Cymose spiked of Jamaica, 
leaves naked. 
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Volubil&te climbing Toomefor- 

llSj 

Most fetid Mexican Toornefor* 
tia, 

Diffused branching, 
Undersltrubby Jamaica Tour- 
nofortia. 

Tmanfetta Lappvia, (LappuM), or 
bnrry prickly-fruited, trium- 
fetta. 

Tropedum mqfris, (/lore plena), or 
major double nasturtium. 

Tullmgia Ca,,entU, Cape tulbagia. 

TaUrnemonUua ctarifaUa, citron- 
leaved tabemc. montana. 

Thumbrrgia ipcciosa, or specious 
flowered tbumburgia. 

Tumer,i ulmfntia, dm leaved tur- 
nera. 

V. 

VINCA (Penmen), or perrtwiiikle, 
Kose perriwinklc of Madagascar, 
White flowered, 

Indian hairy leaved, 

fvUcamtria, 

Atulerled or jftickly volkame- 


ria spines at the rudiments of 

the petioles, 

Unarmed or spineless branched. 

W. 

Waekendorm, 

fbyrse-fiowering, or tingle* 
scaped, 

Panicle-flowerinc, many-scaped. 
Wtnttrmm, or -winter's bark, 
{Cnudlaj, oblong leaved canella, 
winters bark or wild cinna¬ 
mon, 

Aromatic winter’s bark. 

X. 

XVWPUVI T A hngifnUa, or long 

leased love flower, 
lafhblius, or broad-leaved, 

Z. 

iAMIA pumibt, dwarf rigid-leaved 
zamia, 

Thorny-leaved. 


KINt, 



INDEX. 


A. 


Acorns, 177, m 

Aloes, 43S. 

Anemonies, lb,<, 335, 431, 4b0, 558, 584. 

Annual*, loO, 2in, 213, -•'S*, 287, 289, 333, S78. 

Apple-tree, pruning in espaliers, and against walls, 22 ; in Feb* 
ruary, 85; finish pruning, iSfi ; in May, 27a; June, 326'; 
September, 456; Oetoix 491, 497; November, 547,54$; 
December, 579. 

Apricots, 27, 153, 273, 824, 347, 545. 

Aromatic plants, 418, 484. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, 150. 

Artichokes, 21 159, 571, 412 , 533, 575. 

Asparagus )o, b‘>. 1-25, 138 . 593 ; May, 254, June, 319; Au¬ 
gust. 412; Uct< "Mi; November, 538, 543; December, 
575 

AurictJ 40, 43. po ), m 2<X> ’45, .182, 426, 461, 508, 
558, 584. 


Balm of Gilead, 245. 

Basil, 143, 323, W- 

Beans, January, 19 ; February, 78; March, 140; April, 200; 
May, 26l; June, 320; October, 475, 508; November, 533; 
December, 573. 
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vet, February, 77; March. 139; April, 192; June, 31f>; Oc¬ 
tober, 540./ ^ \ 

-nnial*, J65; planting, propagating, and aowing, 294; trana- 
planting, &c. 293, 55 C. 

•owing annuals early in a hot-house, 97- 
sragc, SI'. 

orecole, 1S3, 194, 2fil, 318. 

ioccoll, 127|; April, 194; May, 26'0; June, 318; July, 359 ; 
August, 405'; September, 449 i October, 483. 
adding, 329, 347, 376, 389, 397, 423, 437- 
.ids, rubbing off useless, 208 ; new budded trees, 279- 
ulbs, January, 43,282; reasons for taking them up after flower¬ 
ing, 283 ; care of seedling, 291 ; June, 335; July, 882; Au¬ 
gust, 429; October, 311, 537; December, 595. 
uxnet, 80. 


C. 

Ahage planting, sowing, and culture, January, 15; transplant¬ 
ing for reed, 17; February, 73; March, 127; .April, 193 
May, 258; June, 321 ; July, 359 ; August, 404 ; September, 
449 ; October, 482 ; November, 537- 
.psiemns, 147, 199, 253, 32S. 

^nations, January, 40; February, 98 "; March, 105 ; April, 
217 ; May, 284 ; June, 338, 339 ; July, 379, 380; August, 
427; September, 468; October, 509 ; December, 584. 
rrots, sowing for small supply, 13; for general supply, 77, 134, 
197 ; May, 256; June, 315; July, 3(, August, 407: Octo¬ 
ber, 489; November, 540, 542; Dereaibci, 572. 
uliflovvers, 15; care of them in February, 72'; sowing seed, 
73; transplanting and sowing, March, 126; April, 195; 
May, 259,260; June, 345 ; July, 361 ; August, 408; Sep¬ 
tember, 448 ; October, 480 ; November, 539 ; December, 
569. 

lory, January, 17; February, 74; March, 142; April, 196; 
May, 267, 268 ; June, 311 ; July, 863; August, 412'; Sep¬ 
tember, 450 ; October, 488; November. 636 ; December, 
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.V 

Cherry-pruning, 24; finish pruning, 154; training, 156; atones, 
437, 469, 497. 

Chervil, 81, 143, 419, 454. 

Chesnuts, 554. 

Cbiysantheumras, 1(53. 

Cives, 145, 192. 

Cole worts, 366, 417, 450. 

Coriander, 81, 143. 

Crocuses, January, 42. 

Cucumbers in hot-beds under frames, 1, 4c.; sowing seed of, 
2, 3 ; hot-house, 57; sowing seed in February, 59, 65; care 
of them in March, 123 ; sow seed, 124 ; make new hot-beds, 
325 ; under hand or bell glasses, 226; management in April, 
185. 186; seed, 190; May, In frames, 246; under glasses 
and oiled- paper frames, 247; for pickle, 248; June,310,311; 
July, 369 ; for pickle, 370; August, 404; December, 595. 

Currants, 22, 34, 88, 157; cuttings, &c. 53; pruning, 499; No¬ 
vember, 551; December, 582. 

Cyclamen*, 336. 


0 . 

Deciduous shrubs and plants, 168, J75, 467, 513. 


E. 

Edgings, January, 48; February, 102; March, 170; April, 
228; May, 295; June, 346; July, 383; August, 434; Sep¬ 
tember, 463; October, 523; November, 562. 

Endive, 18, 264,311,360, 415, 451. 483, 5,36, 574. 

Engine for watering the branches of trees, 275. 

Evergreens, list of, 627.' 

Evergreens, planting, 101,225; sowing, 176; propagating, 598, 
plant, 467, 516, 522, 528. 



.1 . INDEX. 

-V y,' 

£ig, January, 32; February, 88; March, 151; July, 375; Au¬ 
gust, 422; November, 551. 

Flowery, list of, 641- 

Flowers to blow in a house, 44 j ditto to nlow early in a hot¬ 
house, 44. 1 ' - 

Flowering shrubs, pruning and planting, January, 45, 46 , 
flowering plants in a hot-house, 68; April, 225. 

Fardng early flowers, 103 ; early fruits, 93, 5 97. 

Forest-trees, 49; list of, 628. 

Frosts, protecting blossoms from, 207. 

Fruit-garden, January, 22; February, 84 ; March, 161; April, 
204; May, 270; June, 324; July, 371 ; August, 421; Sep¬ 
tember, 465 ; October, 491 ; November, 543 ; December, 
579. 

Fruit-trees, list of, 530. 


v. G. 

Geraniums, 181, 354. 

Gooseberry-trees, 33, 88, 157; cuttings, 53 ; October, 499; 
November, 551; December, 582. 

Gourds, 203, 250. 

Grafting, 9S; preparing for, 108; general rules, 110; whip- 
grafting, 111; cleft-grafting, 112; crown-grafting, 113, 
inarching, 114; April, 209; new-grafting, 231, 283; ma¬ 
nagement in June, 325, 

Greenhouse, January, 54; February, , !6; March, 179; April, 
234; May,'SIX); June, 351; July, 392.; August, 437; Sep¬ 
tember, 470; October, 529; November, 566; December, 
590, 


H. 

Hamburgh parsley, 79, 258, 323. 
Hardy annuals, 96, 214. 

Haw-berries, 526. 

Herbs, 80; July, 37?; October, 4*8, 
Holly-berries, 526, 



iNum. 


5 


Hot-house plants, various kind* of, 120, v ' 

Hot-house, January, 55: February, 118; March, 200 ; April, 
238; May, 304 ; June, 357; July, 399; August, 439; Sep¬ 
tember, 472; October, 581 ; November, 567 ; December, 

597- 

Hot walls, 597. 

Hyacinths, January, 43; February, 98; March, 165; April, 
215; May, 279; June, 836; September, 459; November, 
563; December, 584. 


I. 

Inarching, *ee Grafting, 23, 236, 356. 

Insects, 204, 423; destroy them on trees, 274; wasps, ant*, 
flies, &c. 456. 


K. 

Kidney-beans raised in hot-house, 56; February, 70 , 122; De¬ 
cember, 595. 

Kidney-beans, Merch, 148; April, 192; May, 25.; June, 318; 
July, 361. 

Kitchen-garden esculent plants and shrubs, list of, Col. 
Kitcften-garden, January, 1; February, 59; March, 123; April, 
185; May, 142; June, 306; July, 359; August, 404; Sep. 
tember, 441; October, 475; November 533 ; December, 
569. 


L, 


Laurels, 528. 

Leeks, January, 78; March, 181; April, 197; May, 257; July, 
378. 

Lemon.trees, see Oranges. 

Lettuces, 9, 76 , 129, 190, 254, 255, 813, 36*, 413, 446, 478, 
535, 570. 
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